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POETRY 

Poems by Alexander Pushkin 
Translated from the original Russian by Ephim G* Fogel 

MORNING 

With the first glow of morn 
The East is agleam. 

The light is put out 
In the huts by the stream. 

All sprinkled with dew 
Are the flowers in the fields. 

The flocks stir anew 
In the tender wealds. 

The grey mists are massing, 

They rise to the sky. 

In caravans passing. 

The geese sail by. 

Awaking, the people 
Are off to the lea. 

The sun's up, the earth throbs 
In ecstasy. 


I REMEMBER A MIRACULOUS MOMENT 

I remember a miraculous moment : 

Your image came before my sight, 

A fleeting, other-worldly vision, 

The soul of beauty, pure and bright. 

I 
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In the weariness of hopeless sorrow, 

In the noisy press of worldly schemes, 

I always heard your tender accents ; 

I saw your face as if in dreams. 

The years went by. Insurgent tempests 
Dispelled the visions I had cherished, 
And I forgot your tender accents ; 

Your more-than-earthly image perished. 

In solitude, in dungeon darkness. 

My days dragged silently along — 

No God, no love, no inspiration. 

No life, no tears, and not a song. 

Then suddenly my soul awakened : 
Again you came before my sight, 

A fleeting, other-worldly vision. 

The soul of beauty, pure and bright. 

And once again my heart is trembling, 
And what was buried reappears, 

And God is here, and inspiration. 

And life, and love, and song, and tears. 


WINTER EVENING 

Skies are shrouded by the tempest 
Whirling up the snow like wild. 
Now it bellows like a monster ; 
Now it whimpers like a child. 

Now along the shabby rooftop 
Hisses in the grassy thatch ; 

Now, like a belated traveller. 
Pounds upon the window latch. 

In our ancient little shanty 
It is dark and sorrowful. 

Tell me now, my darling auntie. 
Why have you become so stiU ? 
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Are you wearied by the drumming 
Of the tempest and the sleet ? 

Do you doze because the humming 
Of your spinning wheel is sweet ?* 

Let us drink, 0 kind companion 
Of my lost, unhappy youth, 

Drink our grief down ! Where’s the noggin ? 
It will warm the heart, in truth. 

Sing a song of how a titmouse 
Lived beyond the lonely sea ; ^ 

Sing of how a maid one morning 
Went for water — sing to me ! 

Skies are shrouded by the tempest 
Whirling up the snow like wild. 

Now it bellows like a monster ; 

Now it whimpers like a child. 

Let us drink, 0 kind companion 
Of my miserable youth. 

Drink our grief down. Where’s the noggin ? 
It will warm the heart, in truth. 

THE DROWNED MAN 

In the hut the children hasten 
Shouting, while their father frets. 

Daddy, Daddy, won’t you listen ! 

There’s a dead man in our nets ! ” 

Liars, lying little devils ! ” 

Father grumbles at his breed. 

'' Oh, but there are children for you! 

Dead man in your nets indeed ’ 

Dead 1 The court will want an answer. 

I’ll be plagued by them forever. . . . 

Nothing else to do . . . hey, mistress. 

Hurry, hand my caftan over * 

Where’s the body ? ” See it. Daddy, 

There 1 ” In truth, upon the strand. 

Where the sprawling nets are dripping. 

There’s a dead man on the sand. 
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Swollen are the corpse's features, 

Blue and hideous in death. 

Did a miserable creature 
Choose to choke his sinful breath ^ 
Did the river seize a sailor, 

Drown a youth in drunken fit ? 

Did a band of ruthless robbers 
Slay a merchant slow of wit ? 

What^s the difference to the peasant ^ 
Sizing up the scene, he speeds. 

Takes the dead man by the ankles, 
Drags the body through the reeds. 
From the craggy bank he shoves him 
With an oar into the river. 

Once again the current moves him, 
Graveless, crossless, lost forever. 


Long the buoyant body rocked 
Like a live man on the foam. 

Not for long the peasant looked ; 

Soon he turned his footsteps home. 

'' Little whelps you ! Follow me ^ 

There's a twist at home for you. 

Don't you dare to chatter, see. 

Else I'll beat you black and blue ^ " 

Night fell. Windy grew the weather ; 
.-Agitated was the foam. 

Soon the flaming splinter flickered 
In the peasant's smoky home. 

Mother nods, the children dream. 

On his bunk the peasant mutters. 

Now the tempest sighs, now screams. . . . 
Someone's knocking at the shutters. 


Who's there ? " Let me in, my master." 
'' Son of Cain, now why the dither 
Late at night ? What's the disaster > 

Satan must have sent you hither. . . . 
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Dark here, crowded . . . how in blazes 
Can I fuss about with you ? 

And with lazy hand he raises 
Pane and shutter for a view. 

Out of a cloud the moon appeared * 
What ! A naked man is there. 

Water's dripping from his beard ; 

Stiff as marble is his stare. 

All his flesh is numb and livid, 

Arms are limp as any cord. 

In the body, blue and swollen, 

Crawfish black as night have bored. 

Knowing now his naked guest, 

Franticly he slammed the shutter, 
Almost lifeless. '' May you burst ! " 

At length he whispered with a shudder. 
Sick with dread, his brain was rocking. 
Clearly through the tempest's roar 
All night long he heard a knocking 
At the window and the door. 

Peasants tell a ghastly story : 

Every year since then, they say. 

Our mouzhik awaits a caller 
On the dread appointed day. 

Since the dawn the waves are rocking, 
Through the night the tempests roar 
And a naked man is knocking 
At the window and the door. 


THE WINTER ROAD 

Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin 
hy Michael Whitlock 

Slowly through the undulating 
Cloak of mist the moonbeams grow, 

To these sad wastes penetrating 
With a melancholy glow. 
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On the winter road, a single 
Speedy troika glides alone, 

And its harness-bells a-j ingle 
Sound their tedious monotone. 

In the driver's drawn-out singing 
There's a certain homeliness ; 

Now, a careless courage ringing, 

Now, a heartfelt loneliness. . . . 

No lights gleam, no houses greet me ; 
Snow and stillness everywhere . . . 
Only mileposts come to meet me 
One by one, and disappear. 


I CAME INTO THIS WORLD 

Translated from the Russian of Konstantin Balmont 
ly W. K. Matthews 

I came into this world to see the sunlight, 

The sky’s unclouded glow , 

I came into this world to see the sunlight 
And mountain snow. 

I came into this world to see the ocean. 

The green earth's sumptuous pall. 

Im one swift glance I caught the worlds in motion 
And held them all. 

I overcame oblivion with the trembling 
Far music of my joy. 

My burning heart is free from all dissembling 
And all alloy. 

I am beloved, for I have known the stinging 
Anguish that quenches mirth. 

Who is my equal in the art of singing ? 

No man on earth ! 
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I came into this world to see the sunlight, 
And when day ends its race, 

I still shall praise the glory of the sunlight, 
Death on my face. 


" I DO NOT WANT THE WORLD TO HEAR 

Translated from the Russian of M. Y. Lermontov 
hy Michael Whittock 

I do not want the world to heal 
The story of my secret love ; 

What bitter anguish I must bear 
My conscience knows — and God above : 

To them alone my heart can go, 

And only they shall pity me; 

And He that made me suffer so 
Shall be the one to punish me. 

The lofty spirit can ignore 
The censure of a stupid throng : 

0 let the pounding breakers roar > 

The granite cliff is proud and strong ; 

Within both elements he dwells, 

His rugged forehead reared on high 
Among the clouds : his thoughts he tells 
To no one but the stormy sky. 


ALL SOULS EVE 

Translated from the Albanian of Hil Mosi by W. K. Matthews 

It is all done, the weeping and the wailing 
That hung about the places of the dead : 

And over these the burdened light is failing, 

And where the Kiri rustles in its bed. 

In heaven the moon's and stars' white flames are burning, 
And from them streams a pale and loveless glow ; 

Beside the graves flicker the tiny yearning 
Lamps in a long and vacillating row. 
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The gravedigger, whose foot is firm and fearless, 
Stops by the mounds to put out each frail light 
And then returns. A wind blows cold and cheerless 
And dnves dead leaves to flutter down the night; 
And owls proclaim a sorrow that is tearless, 

Hidden in plane-tops out of human sight. 


THE Torches have gone out 

Translated from the Lithuanian of Putinas (b. 1892) 
by W. K. Matthews 

The torches have gone out, sharp sounds of laughing riot 
Are quenched, and broken wreaths he wilting on the floor ; 

Cups stand uneniptied ; singing lips are quiet ; 

The torches have gone out — and dawn seeps through the door. 

The torches have gone out — and we two are alone. 

I am oppressed with grief, and fear has made you stone. 

Our hearts are emptied of all pleading and complaining. 

The torches have gone out — and we are left alone. 

The torches have gone out — no faintly whispered longing 
Breaks from your rigid hps, while mine are mute and grey. 

In that mysterious hour, when love's white wings come thronging, 
The torches have gone out — and death comes with the day. 


Two Poems by Franti§ek Hat. as 
Translated from the original Czech by Karel Offer 

the poet is thawing 

On the flag-pole of spring the banner of praise 
mud-splashed. I hasten to the nuptials of the earth. 

I will not leave it to blackbirds’ roundelays. 

Those love trystings ! Trees pass them on in their little leaves ; 
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the curious wind unseals before delivering 

the transcribed love-note through that pastel horizon 

and seals anew with a swallow wing. 

Crystals of firmaments ! How you shred up the air ! 

The raindrops drip on the earth's passionate face, 
the seeping sap by doves' cooing 
crochets my blood within me a black lace. 

Borderland. Violin Motherland's borderland. 

Churchyards of chestnut trees when spring you have burnt out 
by your spiked club fruit * remind us. The fight's on, 
you Hussite captain trees. What are you angry about ? 

Upon the naked shoulder of the moon time grieves. 

Leave not to the thrush alone the resurrection song. 

I entice tree-frogs too. Chant ! Oh God, make them chant ! 
Ye of more faith hand it quickly along. 

How soon fades away the glory of proud days ! 


TO DEATH 

0 death tell me, when through my blood you seep, 
are you so lonely 

that you cling to me and fall with me asleep ? 

Akin to everything why do you bear 
brotherhood with my dreams, 

The lace-work of my love why do you tear ? 

Let me step aside from where your shadows lie 
and enfold the dying into the last hour : 
give goodness of oblivion whereupon I die. 


spiked clubs or maces . Weapons of Hussite Armies. (K. 0 ) 
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AFFETTUOSO 

Translated from the Czech of Hanu§ Bonn * by Karel Offer 

Why do you sing so much, O starry night ? 

0 you enchanted 
by dreams round-woven 
though all song is in vain. 

Claudia 

how still are your palms — 
my little refuge 
my sea 

my sea deep as the night * 

I love thee. 

0 tell me not you will never leave me ! 

But what if this night is our last, 
and tomorrow 

already tomorrow all our dreams will bleed to death 
and rot with us somewhere 
m the middle of grainless fields ? 

In a pillaged night 

when heaven will collapse as a scorched column 
upon the barren earth. 

I know that even then the forest will smell of resin 

and other lovers excitedly climb the nights of May ; 

•* 

But why so many wounded birds, 
why gasping ravines, — 
heaps of sterile clay 
and nests shot through ? 

Those scars on my face ! 

So much clotted blood that sang of love. 

And temples raped 
and windows holed. 


* HanuI Bonn — b. 1913, d 1941 in Malthausen Concentration Camp, 
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Why not languish away as a summer evening 
dripping unto heather and wild thyme ? ** 

As a gaze that stared into the distance for too long. 

As a flower that can resist no more darkness' enticement 
and perhaps will no more open. 

Why do you sing so much, 0 starry night ? 

O you enchanted 
by dreams round-woven 
when all song is in vain ^ 

Who of you can tell me 
we are not over an abyss, 
that it is not folly to love dreams 
and verses ? 

0 that you could be stopped, you rider mad with rage, 
you nonsensical flood ! 

But who will tell me 
that our faint hearts will rise. 

Such darkness. 

Such solitude. 

And in the tree-trunks as if the strings were snapping 
and the night grew dark in grief 

It is thundering. 

Do you hear ? 
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From “ Reda Mora da Bude ” — shori stories from the Vojvodina, 
hy JovAN Popovic (1932) 

Translated from the Serbian hy Alec Brown 

" What a hat — impossible, long since ! You’d think he picked it 
up off the muck-heap. That really is miserly ! ” That is what 
Madame Zagorka would say, every time that greasy green hat 
passed beneath %ier window on the head of Milankovic the 
chemist. That was four times a day, an}iway. 

Madame Zagorka’s opinions were taken in our town as absolute 
truths, though all the same she is not a hat specialist. At least, 
not a very special specialist. On the other hand, she is the model 
of a practical woman — economical and handy — and if she goes as 
far as saying our chemist is a miser, then he is a miser. 

Madame Zagorka is a specialist on domestics. There she is an 
unrivalled authority, worthy solely of wonder and envy. “ Ah, 
you have to know how to manage them. I never let one of the 
hussies run loose ! I make ’em work. When it’s done I pay them, 
pay them with my own money — ^what do you pay, if I may ask, 
Sida ? ” 

“ Two hundred dinars.” 

“ Two hundred ! ! Ohhh ! Upon my word, d’you find your 
purse under the gooseberry bush ? I only give mine one hundred 
and fifty ; that’s a lot. That’s why yours gets out of hand, believe 
me, my dear. Upon my word, mine has to work ! ” And, her 
every feature expressive of infinite energy, Madame Zagorka gave 
her hips such’resoundmg slaps that her bosom swayed magnificently. 
“ That’s whkt they’re m service for, indeed. Why wasn’t she born 
a princess, if that’s what she wants ^ Upon my word, she has to 
put her back into it. I keep her busy. You’ve got to know how 
to manage ’em.” 

The ladies of our town had a high opinion of Madame Zagorka. 
It is true they also said, in private, that she was heartless. “ Just 
think how she orders them about ' She does go a bit too far, it 
doesn’t do. Even a skivvy’s a human being. And she’s miserly.” 

Yet inwardly they admitted the truth— Madame Zagorka was 
practical, and it was true enough, money doesn’t grow on goose- 
berry bushes ; it’s no use being too kind to skivvies ; no getting 
away from it, give ’em an mch , . . 

12 
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On the servant question Madame Zagorka was an absolute 
authority. And when a person of that sort, so sound an arbiter 
in practical questions, asserts that our chemist's hat — ^that green 
hat, formerly a hunting felt — ^is such that it might have been picked 
off the muck-heap, then it might have been ; and in that one thing, 

I make no bones about it, in that one thing I agree with Madame 
Zagorka, and so does the whole town. The hat really might have 
been picked up off the muck-heap. I doubt whether Pepa the 
gypsy would have picked it up, though he's not choosy. 

It is said that Mr. Theophilus Milankovic, late father of Mr. 
Ivan Milankovic, used to go partridge shooting in that hat, and 
that you can still make out the shot holes made when somebody 
missed both the bird and the coachman's ears, but, of all things, 
scored a hit on Mr, Theophilus's hat But who knows the truth ; 
and after all, what has it to do with us ^ 

The principal thing is that our chemist, wearing that popular 
headpiece, makes his way through our town four times per diem, 

❖ 

He thus made his way to-day. His lab man was waiting for 
him outside the shop ; up went the roller blinds with a clatter. 
The third blind’s ascent coincided with the last stroke of seven. 
Milankovic entered his shop and cast his eye round it. Now, 
a chemist’s life is no easy one. His responsibility is great. Par- 
ticularly if a man is so thorough as Mr. Milankovid, he really 
has a peck of troubles. For example, look, there’s a bottle out of 
place again, like a schoolboy breaking line on the way to church. 
“ Stoyan ! You slovenly bear ! Look at those bottles ! Fine 
doings ! Ten years I’ve been tr3dng to train you, all in vain ! 
I can’t leave a thing to you. And look, here’s some dust ! My 
desk isn’t done, either. And look at that book, crooked. No, 
Stoyan, I shall be obliged to part with you Really, ifs one worry 
after another, to the grave ! ” 

Stoyan made no reply. He knows that in this life one man 
has the right of buUyragging, and another has not. But could 
Mr. Milankovid by some mischance but peep inside Stoyan’s 
skull, into that brain full of disorderly, impudent ideas, and read 
what was brewing there, poor Milankovic would be very surprised 
and would have yet another proof how immoral men are. For 

Stoyan was thinking ; “ Kick the bucket, you old b ' Nobody 

else would put up with you like me ; go on, I’m not listening, let 
your tongue wag ! Come on, sack me, and see if you’d find anybody 
else ! ” 
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Stoyan is no philosopher. Far from that. In the first place, 
he has never read any philosophy, nor even heard about the Stoics. 
Yet Stoyan behaved like a Stoic — sealed his ears, swallowed the 
answer that came to his lips, and set calmly about dusting the dust 
and straightening the bottles. 

That Stoyan did not agree with Mr. Milankovic, we have just 
seen. Whether the citizens of Vehko ZiUlte (Great Granary) would 
have completely agreed with their worthy fellow-citizen, we have 
not been able to ascertain with certainty But, agreeing or not, 
Shkobi the parrot was completely and most actively of the same 
opinion as Mr. ^ Milankovi(5. '' Stoyannn ^ Slovenly bearrr ^ 
Look at these bottlesss * yelled Shkobi from his cage, which hung 
in the centre of the room. 

At nine o’clock a rather ragged old man came in, with tangled 
grey beard and tremulous limbs. He had a long prescription and 
timidly held it out. He was followed by a fat woman with swollen 
legs. 

'' Here, what’s this ^ What’re y’ flocking in for ^ ” 

They were flocking in. They were our poor folk, come at nine 
from the doctor’s with free prescriptions. 

'' Come on, outside with you, and wait outside ! Come on, 
come on ! How they stink ! ” 

Out go the poor folk, to wait outside, summer or winter. Air 
the shop, Stoyannn ! ” shrieks the parrot — Mr. Milankovic this 
time having forgotten to say it, which is rare for him. 

Hi Hs sK 

Order first. Order. 

Like shop, like home, like head. Just as there were two or 
three hundred bottles only, in strict order, there were a few ideas, 
a few concepts, firm, safe — m strict order, undisturbed. But only 
very few. 'And never, the Lord preserve us, any new, unsystema- 
tised thought to force its way into that skull, into that strict order ; 
nor was any feehng, unless it concerned Mr. Milankovid, allowed 
to disturb the order. In that head everything was m strict order, 
and the parrot Shkobi had no need to shout ; " Air your br ain ' 
Ivan ” — there was nothing in that brain to air ! 

* * « 

When Milankovid was nineteen there was a f amil y council to 
decide his future. At great effort he had got within two forms of 
the top form of his school. His teachers agreed he would get no 
further. What was he to be ? The property was too small for all 
the children to live on it. 
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Was he to set up in business ? Come, was an elite family to 
lower its standards ? Moreover, Uncle Andrew, a wholesaler, was 
sure that Ivan was too stupid to keep an ordinary shop. 

Then the public service ? Heavens above * The whole staff 
flung up their arms in amazement — ^whoever wrote such a hand ? 
He was intelligent enough to be clerk to the local court. He cer- 
tainly wasn't very intelligent, but after all you needed just such 
a modicum of wits to make a decent, reliable public official. But 
his handwriting ! The State would founder, were official documents 
to be transcribed in such a hand. 

There remained only — army or church. Well, he hadn't the 
build of an officer. The smart Austro-Hungarian officers' corps 
could hardly put him on parade. Church ? Yes, had he but had 
the suspicion of a voice ! 

Then it was that Uncle Andrew, the most quick-witted of the 
family, realised there was a calling which was perfectly suited to 
him. Let him become an apothecary — ^they would buy him a prac- 
tice. It's an old saw, we all know, about the pupil who was a fool 
at everything, and so had to be a chemist. An old saw, and never 
verified. But sometimes the most stupid of saws hits the mark. 
This one did. A malicious tongue has even asserted that the 
Milankovic case made it classical. 

Thus the Free and Royal City of Great Granary acquired its 
dispenser, and the elite citizens of the city grew more numerous 
by one. And all was in order, in the State, in our town, in the 
chemist's shop at the sign of the Holy Trinity, and in Mr. Milan- 
kovid's head. Not one single alien, undisciplined idea, really not 
one ! 

Air the shop, Stoyan ! " and all the bad odour of simple folk, 
of the world of ordinary men and of poverty was swept* out through 
the open door. It was the" cold, distinguished, stern ‘'order of a 
Great Monarchy. 

^ 5^ sJj 

'' How shocking ^ Isn't life always full of worry ? A man 
comes home worn out, and can't even get his lunch in peace. 
Melania, I would like to know how it is the lavatory is without 
paper ^ No paper, I say. Outrageous * And I have to work and 
bear all the worries for you, all on my shoulders ; and no paper 
in the lavatory ! " 

'' Ivan darling > " — his emaciated wife raised her weary, resigned 
eyelids, and glanced at the children, and murmured : Not during 
lunch ! " 
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“ What do you mean, not dunng lunch ? What’s lunch got to 
do with it ? Always some excuse for your slackness. As if we 
ought not to speak in front of the children. Let the children hear 
— we don’t want them to turn out slack and slovenly. Order i 
Order, I say ! ” 

His wife leaves the table, disappears into the bedroom. Milan- 
kovi6 produces the ironical smile of a righteous man, and shrugs 
his shoulders — ^just look at that ! The children exchange glances. 

In the bedroom his wife is shaken by convulsive sobs. Ten 
years of this sort of life, with this man, in this atmosphere. She 
is the daughter o"f a civil service family come down in the world. 
Childhood with a governess, girlhood -with Schiller and sentimental 
novels, yearnings of love to the accompaniment of Schubert. Then 
the family council had decided Milankovic was a good match, 
and Melania cast a veil over childhood, Schubertian yearnings, to- 
gether with a vague expectation of something romantic. And for 
ten years she had been writhing in Mr. Milankovic ’s impeccable 
collection like a butterfly on a pin It might have been ten years 
spent in convulsive sobbing. 

Then came a day when a report rang out in the Milankovic 
bedroom, and, in her final convulsion, on the couch lay a dying 
woman. On the floor was a large, beautifully ornamented pistol 
from the hunting-room. 

“ Whatever came over her ? ” Exhibiting the restrained grief 
of a man faultlessly bearing a heavy blow of fate, the bereaved 
husband stood astounded, flabbergasted. 

Indeed, what could have come over her ? Did she find it 
impossible to take her place in that order which was essential and 
magnificent ? 

“ Air the shop, Stoyan,” cried the parrot, when Milankovid, 
being rather upset by the heavy blow fate had brought him, forgot 
it. Life is not easy. That day Milankovid failed to observe that 
there was a bottle a whole inch out of place. 

* * jh 

By a strange chain of circumstance, a shot occurred from time 
to time in that house of order. Fortune might have concluded 
a conspiracy against Milankovic. 

The next was the young servant, Anushka, a rosy-cheeked, 
plump, country girl. In the year she had spent in that house she 
had become inexplicably pale and thin. She had a frightened look, 
behaved queerly, as if under some menace, and had black rings 
round her eyes. 
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After all, who can tell why she committed suicide with that 
lovely pistol from the hunting-room ? The results of the autopsy 
are unknown. 

* * * 

Nothing was established. The order of the house was upset 
for a bit, but only very briefly. Even when the eldest son, having 
passed his matriculation, repeated the scene with the pistol and 
perforated his lungs, to spend some years coughing in a far-off 
sanatorium. . . . 

Funny that there are people — most orderly, peaceable citizens 
— ^who for some strange reason have no luck v^th their children. 
For it was, inexplicably, the very same son who had crazy notions 
— ^when the 1914 war fever was at its height, he shouted openly 
against war. It was suspected that he was a socialist. He also 
had the crazy notion of giving himself up to music. 

In resignation and astonishment, Mr. Milankovic shook his 
head. What did it all signify ? The boy could not possibly have 
inherited such crazy characteristics from him. Nor had he done 
the lad any wrong. All he insisted on was order, merely order. 
To satisfy all demands of conscience and caution, with a sigh Mr. 
Milankovid took down the lovely pistol from the horn in the 
hunting-room, and hid it away. 

But even his little girl had her mother’s tendencies. Her father, 
on tenterhooks, in terror even, waited for what would come next. 
He certainly was unlucky with his children, there was no gain- 
saying that. Morphia and opium in the shop had to be kept most 
rigorously locked away — ^Httle girls on no account might go near 
the poison cabinet, for — ^it really was remarkable — ^time came when 
she drank a little larger dose of morphia than needed to allay pain. 
* * * * 

" What a hat — ^impossible long since ! ” Madame Zalgorka would 
say, every time she saw that famous green hat borne past her 
under her window. 

Much had changed It was no longer Austria-Hungary. For 
fully ten years the Yugoslav flag had flown from the Town Hall 
steeple. Milankovi(^’s shop had formerly been “ by Royal 
Appointment to His Majesty the King-Emperor ”, it was still 
“ by Royal Appointment ” — to the King of Yugoslavia now. The 
proprietor in the old days had done his fatherland good service ; 
same now. 

Meanwhile the green hat, which had seen so many a storm, so 
many an event, and was packed with lovely memories of the past, 

B 
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swept by four times daily, unchanged in any detail, under Madame 
Zagorka’s window. 

But one day — ^but it was remarkable, it really was — what ? A 
completely new, fashionable hat passing under Madame Zagorka’s 
window — at half-past seven m the morning. 

The hat was new and unknown, but the face and the body were 
known. They were the face and body of Mr. Milankovic. 

Madame Zagorka clapped her hands. " This really is extra- 
ordinary, it is a wonder ' ” She was all of a flutter. “ Mrs. 
Zuckermeier, do you see it ? ” she cried. 

" And what was that ? Who was it, Madame Zagorka ? ” — 
Mrs. Zuckermeier, the tailor’s wife, came out into the courtyard. 
“ What has happened, Madame Zagorka ? ” — and old Mrs. Vlainid 
appeared, shaking her thin, hatchet face with its stuck-on spectacles. 

They all shook their heads most significantly when they learned 
the great news ; it really was strange. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Milankovid calmly and haughtily had his shop 
unlocked. “ We’re a bit late, ^oyan, but to-day is a remarkable 
day,” Mr. Milankovic — smiled. 

The whole morning Stoyan was itching with curiosity. But he 
did not die of impatience. At midday, in the market, he learned 
the news : his boss was marrying. 

“ He’s a very good match, you know. A bit gone in years, 
but well preserved, you know. His best years. And when he 
dresses like that and puts on a new hat, he’s a very smart gentle- 
man indeed.” 

There was many a sigh and many an envious eye to follow the 
young Mrs. Milankovid when she left the church on her husband’s 
arm. They were followed by the children. All with a mechanical 
sort of smile' as if they had stepped out of a tooth-paste ad- 
vertis&nentr' 

That day the shop was managed by the young assistant from 
Neumann’s. Neumann himself, a skinny, bald old man with a 
black skull cap, known by the common people in plain Serbian — 
and quite accurately — as " The Chimp,” stood on the threshold of 
his own shop and grinned maliciously. 

“ We’ll see what we shall see,” he mouthed craftily. 

“ What shall we see ? ” his neighbour. Miss Roza, flared up. 
“ You are spiteful. He’s a very fine gentleman. Only let’s hope 
she makes him a good wife, not half asleep like the last one.” And 
Miss Roza, an ugly old maid, sighed with a mournful resignation 
—how blind men were For, would you believe it, not one of 
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them had yet noticed the treasure of a woman standing there on 
the edge of the pavement, sighing and rolling to heaven her huge 
eyes set in a faded yellow face. 

''Far better look after his own wife ! Yes, she goes loitering 
about the market, grabbing things and pretending to be innocent. 
And whenever she gets caught and gets a drubbing, her fine hus- 
band comes racing up loosening his purse-strings as fast as he can, 
and says the poor darling suffers from kleptomania. Only they 
don't always catch her. And still he has the cheek to grin 
maliciously." 

Anybody who imagined that Miss Roza was a rebel, or under 
the influence of dangerous thoughts, would be terribly, frightfully 
in error. Not at all. But Miss Roza had her own ideas about 
honesty. And with all the authority of her ideas she scornfully 
measured Mr. Neumann from head to feet. 

The same day, Mr. Neumann's young assistant, being devoid of 
experience and routine (his boss, Mr. Neumann, used to say he 
would never make a chemist), forgot to turn the rag-tail bob-tail 
mob outside to wait. Well, either forgot, or else was so disorderly 
by nature, so given to dubious tendencies, that he omitted to do 
so on purpose. 

The parrot, Shkobi, tried to remind him, shouting raucously : 
" Out you go ; you stink, you stink," and the poor folk looked 
timidly this way and that, but all the assistant said was " Hold 
your row, Shkobi ^ " 

The parrot was astounded and hurt, and sulked all day, depressed, 
resigned, desperate, wagging its head just like its master. It really 
could not understand such disorder. 

That rogue Stoyan hid in the office and for the first time in 
ten years put his face in his hands and roared with laughter. But 
on the other hand, the following day, when the chemist’bridegroom 
opened his shop, in festive mood, the parrot shrieked its most 
raucous, ear-splitting : " Air the shop, Stoyan, you lazy bear ! " 

And Stoyan got a move on, and aired the shop. For order is 
indispensable. 



THE WINDMILL 

Translated from the Bulgarian by Vivian de S. Pinto, Jr. 

The magnificent view which our village commands on every side is 
in nowise lessened by the giant hulk, derelict and unfinished, of 
Lazar's windmill. For ten years now it has stuck out on the bare 
hill above the village like some monstrous freak turned by the 
popular imagination into a haunt of dark spirits, and gloomily 
clattering its huge^ sails, which stretch spreadeagled to the heavens. 

This deserted ruin, surrounded waist-high with weeds, has 
become the lair of timorous squirrels, green lizards and venomous 
snakes. This same giant skeleton, bleached white by sunshine 
and rain, with its cracked and charred walls through which whistle 
hurricane and storm, is for all its desolation the one and only wind- 
mill from the flat Shopsko plain right to the boundless fields of 
the Plovdiv country. It is the sole monument to the year of 
drought, the handiwork of that cunning craftsman Lazar Dabak,^ 
peerless for his jokes and highly original plans and projects com- 
menced with tremendous energy and abandoned with a good- 
humoured, self-mocking grin. 

There had settled over the village and surrounding countryside 
a terrible drought, which scorched everything, dried up the wells 
and springs, and parched the cattle to death. The giver of life, 
the babbling village brook, which emerges from under the great 
stone boulders high above the hamlet, grew day by day sensibly 
smaller and smaller and began to dry up. It was as though some 
triple-tongued monsoon were greedily lapping up her cold and 
crystal waters, which dwindled now to a feeble trickle from the 
spring, and^were thirstily soaked up by the parched earth all along 
her bed. The sedge and grass turned yellow and wilted as though 
flattened by hail. Her hitherto moist banks were split with cracks. 

Then, one day, the blithe and boisterous gurgling of her countless 
watermills, which had filled the valley with the clamour of their 
merry echo — ^was stilled. The peasant was downcast in his heart 
and filled with foreboding. He was scared by the sudden silencing 
of those countless watermills and their heavy, hitherto whirring, 
stones, now no longer able to pound the dry wheat grain into flour. 

1 Rural district near Sofia. 

2 To understand fully the characterisation of Lazar (the hero of this story) it 
should be borne in mind that Dabak is a nickname meaning in Bulgarian “ oak 
forest,” cl Middle Enghsh Oakenshaw.” 
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Totally unforeseen, and for that reason thrice large, loomed the 
threat of famine. 

The drought spread far and wide over the whole region. At the 
three or four mills still distinctly audible here and there among the 
villages crowds gathered as never before. As for the fast-flowing 
Isker, its course lay far away. 

Lazar Dabak wandered gloomily round his mill. Though its 
gurgling was muffled and its water-flutes dry, its tiled roof greeted 
the eye from between the green foliage of four leafy walnut trees 
in the valley. Over all there reigned a wild iinnatural silence, 
which filled Dabak’s ever-merry heart with melancholy thoughts. 

"'Gaffer Korchan,'' said he to his neighbour miller, "it's an 
evil thing when our lasses are silent and cease singing. What are 
we going to do, eh ? " His lips curved at the corners into a faint 
grin, more provoking than mischievous. 

" Eh ^ What's that you say, Dabak ? " loudly demanded the 
deaf Gaffer Korchan, who in his shirt-sleeves with chest bared to 
the waist was tinkering with something by Ms mill. 

" I'm saying there'll be no more singing bouts between my girl 
and your grannie, old white locks ' '' loudly shouted Dabak. " What 
are we going to do ? " 

" Patience, Dabak, patience and all will be well. Temper brings 
grey hairs ! " replied Gaffer Korchan 

He was seventy years old, a hale and hearty ancient with hair 
already streaked and a broad, bronze, expressive face It was the 
face of a mountain-dweller, furrowed with wrinkles and irresistibly 
inspiring confidence. Slightly deaf and slightly lame, he was yet 
a jovial person and, with his pipe eternally between his lips and the 
hoarse wheeze from his bared chest, he was^ like alLhis sort, un- 
questionably a character. Korchan had two sons who had long 
since raised families of their own, but, because his old grannie had 
died, he had settled down to live in the mill, where he would potter 
about all day long, murmuring melodies under his breath and 
puffing at his blackened pipe. With Dabak, who was by contrast 
both young and a bachelor, he struck up a curious friendship — 
serene, unshakable and as merry as the day was long. 

Dabak was a blond giant, with a kindly face which derived a 
peculiar beauty from his large blue eyes. He was a bachelor. 
Somehow the idea of marriage had never occurred to him even 
now, and among the country folk, once a fellow is past thirty 
summers he'll not easily come by a wife. Yet m his time he had 
gallivanted about as prettily as any and had earned himself the 
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enviable reputation of an ever-mischievous madcap and an inimitable 
boro-dancer.® But after ten years of roaming with the woodmen 
over the Vlach lands,* where incidentally he had made a tidy sum, 
he returned meek and subdued, repaired the mill which was the 
sole heritage from his father and settled down to live there, or 
thereabouts Here he made friends with his deaf neighbour. Gaffer 
Korchan. Both of them had the cunning hands of craftsmen and 
so all day they would sit in the sun between the two mills, fitting 
blades to the wheels and cracking joke after joke at each other. 

Now and again Dabak’s fertile mind would embark on the 
execution of some curious project, which the miller’s brain in 
Korchan’s head would inevitably approve and his tireless hands 
hasten to assist. Concentrated work would begin forthwith. Saw, 
hammer, adze and axe would know no rest for days on end. But 
always, when the work was already half-way towards completion, 
they would abandon it 

So it was that once they decided to construct a fullery. Dabak 
bought the material, while Korchan tucked up his sleeves to the 
task For two whole weeks they worked without respite. No 
sooner had four posts set up the frame of the structure than the 
deaf miller stood back a few steps and said m a disheartened voice : 
“ You know, Dabak, we’re wasting our time. Why, there are 
fullenes galore, three hundred and fifty of them.” — " Bah ' Quiet, 
Gaffer Korchan, or the devil will hear you ' ” — “ Now if we had 
built a carding-machine, that would have been some use, but a 
fullery. . . . ” — “ You’re right. Gaffer Korchan.” 

So the unfinished skeleton of the fullery stood unprotected from 
the rain for a whole month, until Dabak and Korchan had devised 
a plan for a ^carding-machine ; yet nothing came of that either. 

But now,that the brook had dried up and the mills become silent, 
the two neighbours were seriously alarmed. 

” Things are in a bad way. Gaffer Korchan.” 

“ Bad’s the word, Dabak, very bad. From the way the frogs 
croak this drought -will never end. And as long as the people carry 
on as they do, this drought won’t be the last. They neither fear 
God nor recognise the devil ... our mills will fall into decay, 
Dabak.” 

” Why, then we’ll make wind ones. Gaffer Korchan,” grinned 
Dabak. The old miller stood wrapt in thought. 

* The horo (Greek Xopoy) is a circular dance performed by peasants in most 
Balkan countnes. See also note on “ Rechemtsa ” below 

* Roumania, 
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From this jest the conception of a windmill took root in Dabak’s 
brain and began to germinate in his mind. '' It's not impossible/' 
he figured to himself ; '' the windy hill above the village might have 
been made for the job and a windmill up there would work just as 
well when the drought's over." 

Dabak unfolded the plan to Gaffer Korchan, who burst out 
laughing. 

'' Bah, lad, haven't the fullery and carding-machine taught you 
a grain of sense ^ " 

" But why? It's feasible. There's always a wind on the hill 
. . . ^ and round the village too for that matter. The materials we 
prepared for the fullery and cardmg-machine will do the job — 
we'll use the lot. We'll need another dozen beams As for wind- 
mill-building, I know the tricks of the trade. All that's needed 
is labour." 

'' I'll provide labour, if you provide wind," chuckled Gaffer 
Korchan : and when Dabak enlarged on the plan and his calcula- 
tions, the old man expressed approval and even waxed enthusiastic. 

One fine Sunday some wagons transported the building materials 
out on to the windy hill above the village. The next day a tall 
pole towered there with a wreath and cross attached to its top ; 
round it the two millers proceeded to lay the solid stone foundation 
of the splendid edifice. 

'' Well, well, not content with a fullery and carding-machine, 
now they're at a windmill ! " chuckled the peasants, as they watched 
Dabak begin his castle in the air and began to crowd inquisitively 
up the hill '' They've wind enough in their heads to work it," 
others kept joking. 

But the bmlders paid no heed to this. Day by day the building 
grew, and within two weeks reared high its wooden skeleton. 
Despite the general opinion that this castle in the air* ^vould soon 
topple down, Dabak and Korchan still worked and worked. All 
day long could be heard in the village the blows of their sharp axes 
and the staccato raps of their hammers. Wholeheartedly devoting 
themselves to the conception of this great work, they spared no 
pains, admitted no fatigue and took no repose. From morning 
to evening through the long summer days, as the blazing rays of 
the fiery sun dried the very sweat on their faces, they worked in 
their shirt-sleeves, and never once laid down their tools. Absorbed 
in their work, enervated by the overpowering sultry heat, they 
never even exchanged a word except for Korchan occasionally 
remarking : '"You know, Dabak, I've a feeling this won't come to 
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anything either ; the moment we finish, it’ll rain. Then our 
lasses’ll start singing and we’ll quit this screech-owls’ scaffolding.” 

“ Hammer away, Korchan, hammer away ! Let’s finish it first 
and then come what may ' ” replied Dabak, casting at the old man 
a look charged with energy and passion. 

“ Oh, I’m a decrepit old donkey i Oh, why like a child do I 
follow your whim ? ” mocked at himself the deaf man and, as he 
scraped and cut, softly sang to the beat of the hammer ; 

Oh, I’m a de-crep-it old don-key ' 

Oh, why^'llke a child do I fol-low your whim ? 

But sometimes he would peer furtively at Dabak’s sunburnt face and 
say in a kindly voice : “You know, Dabak, you should get marned. 
Windmills waste youth.” Dabak would look up at him with his 
great blue eyes and let out a roar of laughter. 

Day by day, the shape of the windmill began to crystallise, 
tall and slender. One day, Dabak announced that from the height 
of its sails Gaffer Korchan had spotted a small cloud far away 
behind Vitosha. The joyful tidings spread like wildfire from tavern 
to farm, and thence far over the fields to the weary labourers. In 
a trice they had left their work and made off to the village to welcome 
such an unexpected event. The end of the terrible all-parching 
drought was now m sight. The church-bell tolled as if for a f^te. 
Lasses in their smartest began dancing the “ vai dudul ”.® Down 
the village lanes sped the bouncing rhythm of their song ; 

From hoeman to ploughman and ploughman to hoeman. 
Oh, the butterfly fluttered and fluttered. 

, Rain, Lord, send rain ! 

Shouts and peals of laughter followed in a cascade of mirth. 
The peasants, duly chastised, now reaped their holiday. To the 
tune of the drum and gayda « the girls danced the “ vai dudul ” up 
the hill to the windmill, from the top of which the jo5dul tidings 
had been announced, twisting and weaving their crazy horo over 
the parched grass. Out came the wine-casks and the men with 
them, as though for a wedding. 

Every eye was strained westward. There, one small white 
cloud had scurried over Mount Vitosha and after it soared in suc- 
cession more tattered little clouds. Towards them from the direc- 

5 A Bulganan drought dance : “ Oh, for the ear of com ' ” 

* Bulgarian peasant bagpipes made from goatskin. 
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tion of the Stara Planina ’ urged another cloud, followed like the 
first by smaller ragged ones, now dwindling and fading, now amassing 
to form larger clouds, black like eagles. But far away others were 
mounting the blue heaven like little puffs of white smoke, ever- 
growing, multiplying, swiftly wafted onwards. 

'' The rain is coming, the rain, the rain ! Everywhere echoed 
the glad cry. The face of every peasant shone with joy, and 
anxiety was banished from their hearts. 

Meanwhile, Dabak and Korchan, quite unperturbed, continued 
their work on the roof. Kristina, Gaffer's eighte^-year-old grand- 
daughter, crept up the high ladder, climbed on to the top under 
the very sails of the windmill and cheekily sang out : '' Grandpa, 
look where I am > " 

Get down, you crazy girl ! You'll break your neck," shouted 
her grandfather. 

I'm holding tighter and tighter," cried Kristina merrily, 
standing erect on the very top. Then, like a lark-fledgling, she 
craned forward her little white neck, peered down over the eaves 
and clapped her hands. 

How hi-i-igh I am." 

'' Don't play the fool, lassie, or you'll tumble down the short 
way," called Lazar to the merry girl, whose every movement he 
had been following from under his brow. She turned and impishly 
stuck out her tongue at him. Then she snatched the hammer out 
of his hand and began tapping the rafters. 

'' That'll do, girl ! " flared up Dabak. 

'' What ? " she replied, I can build windmills too, like you." 
She turned to her deaf grandfather and called out : '' Hey, there, 
grandfather ! I'm a craftsman too like you." 

Bah, Dabak' s a better one though ! " put in soigaeone from 
below with a chuckle. 

'' Look, child, give me the hammer and stop hindering me ! " 
said Lazar angrily, but from his face it was clear he was enjoying 
the game. Kristina stuck out her tongue at him again. Her 
limpid sky-blue eyes lingered to look at him. Her face, fair- 
skinned and buxom, round and pretty, shed a happy lustre, which 
shone into the old bachelor's very heart. 

'' I shall tell your grandfather," he teased her. 

'' Tell him ! " Again she stuck out her tongue and continued 
to rap and bang on the rafters. 

Radiant, Dabak called to the deaf old man, who, absorbed in 

’ stara Planina' — a range of mountains crossing Central Bulgaria 
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his work, had long since stopped watching Kristina’s pranks : 
“ Hey, old fellow, ask your granddaughter what she wants up here ! ” 

The boys and girls, looking up from below, burst out laughing 
and one of them called up for fun : “ Dabak, don’t provoke the 
girl I ” 

Kristina made as though she would hurl the hammer at him 
and all but threw it ; then she burst into coquettish laughter. 

The same fellow called up again from below : “ Ha, you may be 
playing, hut Dahak’s m earnest ' ” There were roars of laughter 
and Dabak was ipomentarily confused. His eyes, however, began 
to rove with a new curiosity over the girl’s tall shapely figure, the 
curve of her sturdy arms, her broad level shoulders and her gently 
heaving, white and canary-coloured bodice. 

“ There’s a wild bantam-chick for you ! ” he thought to himself. 
The tattered clouds gradually grew until they encompassed the 
horizon. Round the mill circled and wove again the merry horo. 

Quick as a cat, she descended the ladder without giving back the 
hammer to Dabak. “ Hey, child, enough fooling there. . . ! Leave 
me my hammer ! ” — ‘‘ Come yourself and get it ! ” she cried to 
him from below and joined hands in the horo. Dabak did come 
down and stayed to watch Kristina danced crazily as though for 
a lark, and looked mockingly over at the young miller. Then 
suddenly she left the horo and ran off, her left hand firmly on her hip 
and her right waving her kerchief. She stopped in front of the 
bagpiper and peremptorily ordered : “ Rechemtsa I ” ® 

In a flash the piper had struck up the tune. Kristina bowed 
her pretty head, quivered from head to foot, flourished her kerchief 
in the air, took a neat step once forward and once back, leapt 
lightly and b,egan to dance as though her whole being were infused 
with the intangible, twinkling rhythm of that miraculous music. 

Everyone gathered round to watch. From the piper’s expert 
fingers the notes came tripping frolicsome and free, now ascending, 
now descending, now vibrating in a fantastic frenzy fit to set the 
clothes a-dancing off a man’s back, and the heart a-beating till it 
seem tossed like a severed leaf in the whirlwind of this giddy piping. 
The once-renowned dancer Dabak could bear it no longer. His 
breathing stopped, his heart thumped and leapt, his breast was 
filled with a stifling commotion, his face turned pale and in a giddy 
ecstasy he sprang in front of Kristina. Without a word, pale as a 
sheet, he began to dance. 

® Bulgarian peasant dance, performed solo or m pairs, as opposed to the circular 
horo dance mentioned above. 
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A cry of delight went up from a hundred breasts, and a hundred 
eyes were fixed intently on the two dancers. Gaffer Korchan 
descended from the*roof of the windmill to watch more closely. His 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

Dabak seemed scarcely to touch the ground. With head bowed 
and never looking round, he whirled like the wind, moving his feet 
with incomparable agility. After a short while, he stopped as if 
struck by a sudden idea. Kristina stopped in front of him and 
said : “ Lll outdance you ! '' 

'' Oho, get along with you ! '' put in one of , the spectators. 

'' ril outdance him. . . 

'' You can try,’' said Dabak, positive that she could not. 

'' ril outdance you.” Kristina stamped her foot. She was a 
celebrated dancer and was rightly confident in herself, but little 
could she guess Dabak’s powers. '' Lll outdance you,” she repeated, 
proud and provoking. 

'' You couldn’t,” said Dabak with a look that told her not to be 
so naive. 

'' Oho, so I can’t, can’t I ? ” 

'' Of course you can’t.” 

'' Right . . . we’ll make a bet then. . . . Are you willing ? ” 

Dabak laughed outright. '' Are you willing ? ” repeated 
Kristina 

“ Right, we’ll bet,” said Dabak decisive^ ; and drawing out of 
his purse a crimson thread with some gold pieces strung on it, he 
added : '' Outdance me and these are yours.” 

'' Will you keep your word ^ ” cried Kristina, inflamed and 
determined. 

“ That’s the bet and by it I stand. . , . What do, you offer ? ” 
'' Huh > Now we’ll see,” put in someone from the cro■^yd, followed 
by roars of laughter. Gaffer Korchan beamed with joy. '' Now 
let’s see what’s to happen,” he said, and turning to Lazar said : 
'' Dabak, you’ll make a laughing-stock of my granddaughter ! ” 

'' Well, what’ll you bet then ^ ” repeated Dabak insistently. 
Everyone expected the mischievous Kristina to refuse an answer 
on the pretext that she was joking, but proud and erect she stood 
her ground. Seriousness of purpose could be read in her eyes. 
Her face paled for a moment and then blazed up like a fire. She 
bowed her head with shame and bit her lips. Then, looking Dabak 
straight in the eyes as he closely followed her agitation, she said in 
a steady voice : 

Outdance me and I shall be yours,” 
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Dabak's eyes glowed as they met hers. 

'' Right/' he said with a smile. “ Will you keep your word ? " 

“ Strike me dead if I am false ! " came back Kristina's reply. 

The eyes of both gleamed as loud happy laughter rang through 
the crowd. Gaffer Korchan's face was radiant. At that moment 
he would gladly have embraced his turbulent granddaughter. 

The shrill pipe began and the crowd watched with bated breath. 
The dancers stood opposite each other and began simultaneously. 
Dabak with quick agile steps came towards Kristina, while she, 
lightly tripping on her toes, passed him by Each sized the other 
up from head to foot with a glance as if to display superiority, and 
then they began to dance opposite one another. Kristina waved 
her kerchief, twisted her white neck like a swan, and flew gracefully 
into the whirlwind of merry dancing Her well-rounded bosom 
heaved, her face flushed and her basil-pink eyelids half closed with 
ecstasy. 

Dabak danced like one possessed. His hands carelessly crossed 
behind his back, he lept like a stag, facing his opponent with 
miraculous movement and dancing the featest steps, though, as it 
were, pinned to one spot After a while, shaking from his head the 
sweat which stood out in beads on his brow, he made a feint to leap 
backwards. Kristina, watching his every step, flew lightly on her 
toes towards him, but he leapt forward involuntarily, and she found 
herself so close to him that she could feel his breath and the warmth 
of his glowing masculine face. Then he drew gradually away and, 
as though testing her, enticed her imperceptibly after him. 
Superionty, masculine superiority, was evident in every move he 
made, and Kristina reluctantly succumbed to his influence. She 
strained all her energies towards victory, but after an hour's struggle 
she came ta a standstill, exhausted and panting. As she wiped the 
moisture from her face, overcome with fatigue, she just managed to 
mutter : '‘I can't go on . . . You've outdanced me," and in her 
shame she was on the point of bursting into tears. '"Yes, you've 
outdanced me. I admit it," she repeated as if to herself. 

Soaked in sweat, the piper stopped pla5dng, and with a final leap 
Dabak likewise came to a standstill, panting and tired. A peal of 
merry laughter rang through the crowd A hundred throats sighed 
with relief and a hundred eyes, dimmed with intense gazing, were 
clear again. Kristina's friends began teasing her. Only Gaffer 
Korchan went on laughing and Dabak wiped the sweat from his face. 

Yes, you’ve outdanced me, I admit it," said his opponent in 
her shame and hid her face in her hands. The crowd began its 
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hubbub again. '' The bet, let the bet be kept/' cried some of them, 
and began making fun of Kristina. 

She raised her head and almost through tears replied : What ^ 
... Of course I stand by my word ! " The dm died down at 
the boldness of the words 

''Yes, I stand by my word," she repeated steadily, turning 
towards Lazar Dabak. 

"You do ^ " he asked to be reassured 

"Yes, I do," she replied steadily. 

Dabak went up to her and before everyone fastened the gold 
necklace round her neck. 

" Then I am to take you home ^ ” 

" Take me ! " she said, as she caught him by the hand. Lazar 
smiled and led her down to the village. The crowd went chattering 
merrily after them. 

" Hey, Dabak, what about that windmill ? " shouted Gaffer 
Korchan. 

" Tve found another one," Dabak called back gleefully, while 
the deaf old man let out such a guffaw that his pipe fell out of his 
mouth. 

Elin Pelin.* 

* Elin Pelin (pseudonym for Dmitr Ivanov) was born in 1878 at the 
village of Baylovo (province nf Sofia) and was brought up in the country- 
side which forms the background to this story. He became a professional 
writer and curator of the Ivan Vasov Museum, Sofia. Famed for the 
lyncal realism of his stories on Bulgarian country life, he belongs as a 
writer partly to the Narodnik movement of the nineties and partly to 
the Individualist school in modern Bulgarian literature. 



MASARYK’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY * 

When Thomas Garngue Masaryk, already President of the Republic he 
had created, published his war memoirs in under the title World 
Revolution, he said this . ‘‘I stayed more than eighteen months in 
London — from the end of September, 1915, to the end of April, 1917. 
. . . The University offered me a Slavonic professorship which Seton- 
Watson pressed ofl me again and again on behalf of Dr Burrows, the 
Principal of King's College , and even though I was reluctant to take it, 
because I am not a Slavonic specialist ” (that from a man who two years 
before had published the two volumes of Russia and Europe) '' and 
because I feared that I should have no leisure for scientific work, I ended 
by accepting it, and did well to follow the advice of my friends . . . 
The subject of my inaugural lecture on 19 October, 1915, was The problem 
of small nations in the European crisis. It was our first big political 
success. Above all, the fact that the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, had 
agreed to take the chair, accredited me to the wide public in London ; 
and as Mr. Asquith fell ill. Lord Robert Cecil represented him, and 
thereby provided a political background which gave our cause great 
prestige." ^ 

In that record are linked not only the philosophy and creative states- 
manship which make Masaryk one of the small number of those who have 
combined dvvaf^cg noXirtxrj Kai cpiXogoq)ia, but also the two men whom 
it is my privilege to succeed in this Chair, Masaryk and Seton-Watson, 
the father and the midwife of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Those of us who are young enough to think of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire merely as an historical phenomenon as irreparable as the empire 
of Attila, sometimes forget that when Seton-Watson first set off on his 
crusade as Scotus Viator " forty years ago the Austro-Hungarian state 
was one of'^the potent realities of world politics, and that the Czecho- 
slovaks, the Croats, the Slovenes and the Ruthenes were even to the 
scholars and statesmen of western Europe but half-remembered names of 
oppressed and neglected subjects of the Habsburgs. ^That they are to-day 
constituent parts of independent and powerful states, strong in their 
restored pride in their past and their plans for the future, is in large 
measure due not only to Masaryk, but also to Seton-Watson. Both men 
are apostles of the Platonic gospel that philosophy which does not ripen 
into action is but barren scholasticism. Seton-Watson, during the 
twenty years before 1914, laboured not only to know the peoples of 
central Europe, but also to make them known, and during the period of 

* Inaugural Lecture delivered by the Masaryk Professor of Central European 
History in the University of London, 4 June, 1947. 
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the first war he seconded the efforts of Masaryk and Benes, Trumbi6 
and Pasi( 5 , with such effect that Balfour's recognition of the Czecho- 
slovak provisional government and the Pact of Rome which saw the 
birth of Jugoslavia were in no small measure his work Since 1918 
Seton- Watson has watched over the growth and growing pains of his 
god-children with anxious care ; as occupant of this Chair he expounded 
the history of the Czechoslovaks, the Rumanians, the Magyars and the 
southern Slavs by voice and pen, and also in three notable volumes he 
told the story of that British foreign policy which during the last hundred 
and fifty years has so often been fateful for the central European nations 
of whom, but for him, not only our prime ministers 'g^ould have known 
nothing. 

And now he has gone if not to a higher, at least to another sphere, to 
endeavour to stir the University of Oxford out of its omphaloscepsis to 
have an intelligent and scholarly concern for those Czechs in whom it has 
shown but little interest since the day in the reign of Henry IV when 
a group of dissident Oxford scholars purloined the university seal to 
forge a letter to the Bohemian reformers averring that Wyclif was no 
heretic. We may hope that Seton-Watson, who wrestled so trium- 
phantly with the obscurantism of Vienna and Budapest, will succeed 
even in Oxford. 

Seton-Watson's achievement as scholar and politician is, I believe, due 
not only to his own genius and devotion but also to the fact that he is a 
disciple of Masaryk and has practised the gospel of political philosophy 
which was Masaryk's most valuable contribution to his own country and 
to the world. It is the purpose of this lecture to describe the powerful 
influence which Masaryk exercised on the development of the philosophy 
of history. That influence was beginning to make itself felt just at the 
time when Seton-Watson was beginning to shape his life's work 

Masaryk himself speaks of the so-called lucky accident which 
springs from the inner logic of life and history and the world must 
deem it a lucky accident that Masaryk appeared just when he did. His 
considered judgement of the nature of the historical process was com- 
pleted in its main features and formulated m an authoritative book 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century, that is, just at the period 
which he himself rightly designated one of political, scientific and 
philosophical crisis.® 

The liberal world of the 19th century was already showing signs of 
dissolution ; the golden age of Britain's free trade hegemony was neanng 
its end , commercial rivalry between Britain, the United States, and 
Germany was filling the air with threatening storms , the sun of Japan 
had risen over the horizon in blood-red dawn ; the threatened auto- 
cracies of Austria, Russia, and Turkey were hurrying themselves and their 
subjects towards war and revolution. Hypertrophied and unregulated 
capitalist development was driving by its innate momentum towards 
imperialism and imperialistic conflict. 
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In conformity with this catastrophic progress the philosophy of 
history was finding justification and explanation for the ]oumey towards 
Armageddon in a philosophy which rejected reason and ethics in favour 
of scientific fatalism and the amoralism of organic evolution. 

Two systems, rivals in fact, but sprung from common parents and 
nurtured m the same environment, were clamouring for men's allegiance. 
The parent of both was Hegel, who had rationalised reason out of all 
rationality and set it on the throne of the Hohenzollerns, and who had 
formulated a dialectical method of thesis, antithesis and synthesis This 
method Marx and Engels had used to construct a philosophy of history 
which was dete^minist, materialist, objectivist, catastrophic, and 
revolutionary, one which taught that ethics, religion, ideals, liberty, law, 
and love were mere ideological superstructures, mere fetishes and 
illusions. The other school of historical philosophers of the nineties 
learnt from Hegel to think of the state as omnipotent and omniscient, 
and had married the fashionable German '' Korporationslehre ” to 
immature Darwinism and senile Platonism. Gobineau, Lagarde, Seeley, 
Treitschke, Bosanquet and Houston Stewart Chamberlain were trying 
to persuade their generation that every corporation and especially the 
nation and the state was a living organism, more than and greater than 
the sum of the individuals that composed it, an organisation with a will, 
a reason, a soul of its own ; an organism in which the function of the 
individual was no more than that of an unconscious specialised biological 
ceU. 

Such were the two doctrines, the dialectic of economic materialism 
and the pseudo-biology of organic totalitarianism, which Masaryk in his 
early middle age found were being offered as philosophies of history and 
political panaceas to his students in the University of Prague, and he 
set himself to examine the validity of their claim to be able to rescue his 
own nation from the danger of suffocation in the Habsburg hot-house 
and the world from the danger of war and dissolution. 

The nature of the case, his own modesty, and his philosophical training 
made it meyitable that Masaryk's approach to the problem of the nature 
and direction of the historical process should be critical rather than 
expository. Therefore in all the many and voluminous writings of 
Masaryk there is nowhere a full and systematic account of his own 
philosophy of history. It has to be culled from a study of his books, 
articles and lectures, and put together piecemeal from his critical, 
historical and political works. That he had a positive philosophy of 
history is apparent to anyone who reads his great treatise on the develop- 
ment of Russia during the hundred years before 1913, published in 
Czech under the title Rusko a Evropa and in English as The Sptnt of 
Russia, or his account of the birth of the Czechoslovak State which he 
wrote under the title of SvUovd Revoluce, translated into English as 
The Making of a Nation, Nearly everything which he wrote that I 
have read throws some light on his historical philosophy, especially 
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The Czech Question (1894), Palacky's Idea of the Czech Nation (1897), 
The Problem of the Small Nation, (1905), and his inaugural lecture in this 
University, The Problem of small Nations and the European Crisis (1915). 
But his greatest book and the one from which above all his detailed 
philosophy of history must be quarried is The Social Question, published 
in 1898.^ 

The Social Question was the first systematic critique of Marxism, and 
still remains a book that every disciple and every opponent of Marxism 
ought to study most carefully. It was based on an exhaustive knowledge 
not only of all Marx’s writings, but also of those of Engels and the first 
generation of their followers Lasalle, Kautsky, Cmxo^, Konrad Schmidt, 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Vollmar, Plechanov, Belfort Bax, William Morris, 
Lafargue, Enrico Fern, but not of course, those of Lenin, whose import- 
ance as a philosopher Masaryk did not begin to appreciate until after 1917. 

With the rightness or wrongness of Masaryk’s criticism of Marxism 
I am not now concerned. I use The Social Problem merely to elucidate 
what Masaryk’s positive opinions about the historical process were, 
supplementing it from the incidental light thrown by his other writings, 
particularly Russia and Europe and World Revolution 

Fundamental to an understandmg of Masaryk’s philosophy of history 
is the fact that he did not regard history as vitae magistra, laying down 
laws for all the other arts and sciences He has nothmg but contempt 
for the '' pure ” histonan of the universities of his day who masters 
palaeography and the so-called historical sciences, and then trots out a 
series of individual facts m accordance with some extraneous system of 
chronology, but who never learns anything about the substance of 
society, the state, the church, or anything else.” ^ The theory that the 
answer to all political or social problems is to be sought in history, that 
all sciences are ultimately history, Masaryk brands as “ historism,” 
“ which looks for and finds in history reasons for what, in its own opinion, 
ought to be.” ® '' The historian,” he says, ''must be a specialist. He 
will be a specialist if, in addition to his auxiliary historical sciences, he is 
trained in philosophy and sociology , he must also be an historical 
specialist, for example in political history, which again presupposes a 
special study of political science.” The Marxists, Masaryk felt, chiefly 
erred in making history supreme over the present and the future. 
” Rather,” he said, ” should the historian learn to observe the present 
in order that he may explain that which is more remote by means of that 
which is near, the less known from the known.” ® 

It must be remembered that Masaryk had had no professional 
historical training , he never professed to be a " pure ” historian, in my 
opinion truly enough, for it seems to me that his historical judgments 
are not always well founded , he is too ready to take his historical 
opinions at second hand from the latest doctoral theses, and very rarely 
had the time or the patience to go to the origmal texts. I feel that he 
misjudged and undervalued the Middle Ages and that he was too ready 

c 
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to assume that the Renascence and the Reformation were the cataclysmic 
beginning of all that has been influential in the making of the world of 
to-day. It is true that as a young man he had taken steps to set up a 
society for the publication of the texts of the Czech Reform Movement, 
and that by his high-minded and unpopular labours in exposing Hanka's 
forgery of the : 2 elenohora and Kralove Dvur manuscripts he performed 
an heroic and enduring service to historical truth, but that does not alter 
the fact that Masaryk’s approach to the philosophy of history was not 
primarily that of an historian. 

It was the insistence of Marx and Engels that the past reveals the 
working of a process of historical dialectic which drove Masaryk to 
counter their historism with what he calls “ realism,'' by which he meant 
the study of things as they are, not as they were, or how they came to be 
what they are. He said . '' Over against excessive historism I place 
realism : first things, afteiwards development. And if I have to decide 
which IS the more important I shall say, things . . . The static, not 
the dynamic, aspect of the world seems to me to be the chief and especial 
object of our thinking. Realism, then, stands opposed to Marxism, but 
not in absolute opposition, for there is no thing which has not developed, 
and that which develops is things," ^ Masaryk refused to resolve the 
world and life into the droplets of Heraclitus's river , the world is more 
than mere movement and mere becoming. '' From history I cannot 
discover what I ought to do, and what I ought to do is what really 
matters." 

This scepticism about history is part of Masaryk's indecision about 
causation and determinism in the historical process ; indeed, it is part 
of his fundamental metaphysical agnosticism. He is constantly chargmg 
Marx and Engels with trying to construct a Weltanschauung without 
first establishing its metaphysical and epistemological basis. But 
Masaryk is not himself guiltless in this respect , he was sufficiently a 
child of his time to dislike formal philosophical and theological systems, 
and indeed once said : The philosophy of the schools estranged me, 
for it was ^ survival and continuation of mediaeval scholasticism 
Metaphysics* I did not like, for I found no satisfaction therein. In my 
eyes philosophy was above all ethics, sociology and politics," 

Therefore we search Masaryk's works in vain for any formal statement 
of his views about appearance and reality, or about the nature of existence 
and of truth. This deficiency makes it the more difficult to state precisely 
his philosophy of history. But there are enough hints and negative 
statements to compensate for the absence of a formal exposition. 

Masaryk takes the reality of mind and matter and of the time process 
for granted. But when he asks himself what is the relationship between 
events in time he finds himself in a dilemma. He does not want to 
accept the Marxist ascription of all social phenomena to economic causes, 
but at the same time he is so much a child of 19th-century science that 
he accepts the universality of causal connexion, what he^ calls '' the 
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scarlet thread ©f cause and effect/' “ The question whether the will 
is determined or not,” he says, '' is a matter for empirical psychology, 
and empiricism proves that it is always determined. Therefore theism, 
criminal law, and education must recognise this fact.” But whUe 
Masaryk maintains that everything has a cause he refuses to see cause 
only in '' conditions of production.” The essence of his philosophy of 
historical cause is the doctrine that causes are manifold, complicated, 
and never simple. He says . “ The attempt to give a causal explanation 
of history is quite justified. But in practice a causal exposition of history 
demands great caution and methodological care. As a rule an historical 
event has not one cause, but many, often very many^ The individual is 
constantly being acted on by heaven and earth, by the whole environ- 
ment, and by the past , causes are closely and mutually connected with 
each other ; results too are not simple but complex , a complex of effects 
will have a complex of causes, and it is not easy so to isolate individual 
elements that the connexions of real causes and their working can be 
discovered with certainty. That needed saying in i8g8 , it needs 
repeating to-day. But besides the problem of the nature of cause there 
is the problem of how causality works. Of that Masaryk says . Beside 
the multiplicity and complexity of causes we must observe how they 
work . we must carefully distinguish causes which operate always and 
without interruption from those which operate only intermittently , 
those which operate at certain periods from those which operate only 
once. Also we must measure, or at least estimate, their strength, the 
intensity of the effect, and we must distinguish those causes which are 
substantial and therefore deserving of attention from those which are 
negligible.” In the same passage Masaryk warns historians against 
the temptation to see a causal relationship between every pair of succes- 
sive and contemporary events Like causes do not always produce like 
results ; what was or is does not necessarily determine what is or 
will be.^'^ For example, vice and misery are not always and solely 
caused by poverty,^® nor is poverty the only cause of pessimism, which 
more often afflicts the rich than the poor.^^ 

Masaryk's opinions about historical causation may be illustrated by 
quoting what he has to say about the causes and effects of the Protestant 
Reformation : '' There can be no doubt that the great reform movement 
in Bohemia, Germany and everywhere else sprang from religious and 
moral needs. This is proved by an historical and psychological analysis 
of the process of the reform. We see how the Reformation changed ways 
of life and ecclesiastical order. Dogmas changed, the substance of the 
Church changed, the relations of church and state changed ; the whole 
life of the individual and of society was transformed. It is not true that 
in the Reformation it was only a matter of conflict between the bour- 
geoisie and the feudal anstocracy, and that the Reformation was only a 
' costume,' a ‘ change of dress ' : the religious revolution is the funda- 
mental and chief part of all those changes which were wroright by and 
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with the Reformation The religious movement was prepared by 
attempts at reformation made at a time when there was not even a 
suspicion of the bourgeoisie of Marx and Engels , also the Reformation 
was established long before the bourgeoisie had developed so far that the 
new religion could be described merely as its ' costume/ ‘ reflex/ or 
anything of that sort/' xhat passage illustrates not only Masaryk s 
method of historical analysis, but also his imperfect historical equipment. 
He does not realise how early in the Middle Ages the bourgeoisie begins 
to be influential, and, like Palacky and most of the Czechoslovak 
historians, he underestimates the influence of economic factors. It also 
illustrates the idealism of Masaryk's philosophy of history of which I 
shall have more to say later. 

The problem of human freedom and of the place of creative will in the 
history of man psychologically determined is one with which Masaryk 
never seriously grappled. He is content to say : Here we stand before 
the question of questions While a brain like that of Kant helped itself 
out with a wonderful dualism of empirical unfreedom and of the freedom 
postulated by pure reason, and Marx and Engels saw the answer to the 
problem of the world and of life in materialistic fatalism, ... I for 
myself expound the world and history theistically . theistical determinism 
is for me a synergism not only social, but also truly metaphysical." 
How this co-operation of man's free wMl with the determining providence 
of God works Masaryk does not explain, except to say that he is a 
determinist but not a fatalist, but again without elucidating the distinc- 
tion. Determinism he regards as a protest ant attitude, indeterminism, 
with its provision for miracles, as a Catholic attitude.^^ That providence 
plays a part in man's destiny he has no doubt. To it he ascribes those 
'' lucky accidents " which preserved him and Benes during the first 
world war, and he also quotes . 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will 

and adds . Yet a belief that Providence watches over us and the world 
is no reason for fatalistic inactivity, but rather for optimistic concentra- 
tion of effort, for a strict injunction to work determinedly, to work for 
an idea Only thus are we entitled to expect the so-called ‘ lucky 
accident ' that springs from the inner logic of life and history, and to 
trust in God's help." That, presumably, is ‘‘ synergism." 

As on the one hand Masaryk revolted against the strict historical 
materialism of the Marxists, so on the other he protested against making 
a fetish of modern science in the fashion of those who saw in history the 
evolution of cellular organisms. The cult of science," he said, by 
reason of its one-sided positivism has become more than a cult ; it is 
sheer idolatry." And again . '"It cannot be disputed that natural 
science is helpful, indeed necessary, for the philosophical sociologist. 
But on thesr other hand, it cannot be too often emphasised that there is a 
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danger of confusing sociology with zoology and natural history. Social 
and historical laws, the laws of social organisation and development 
must be established by a strict study of human society and human history 
themselves , zoology, botany, biology, even cosmology and so forth may 
give to sociology much instruction and many hints, but that is all. 
Natural science, at the most, provides sociology with analogies , but it 
proves absolutely nothing.*’^® Society is not an organism, but a 
collectivum sui gmens” '' There is no such thing as a collective 
consciousness , there are only individual consciences."' In another 
place Masaryk says : — “ This conception of society as an organism is 
anthropomorphic in a high degree. It is a mythicg,! habit of thought 
which Marx and Engels get from Hegel. The organic assumption usually 
leads sociologists to make the mistake of using analogies with individual 
organisms for an unwarranted simplification of sociological and political 
problems. This is the error of all organicists, beginning with Plato, 
down to Spencer and Marx.” 

Marx had constructed a scientific philosophy of history on the analogy 
of the physical, mechanical, geological science of Marx's youth ; since 
then the biological sciences had been brought to the forefront by the work 
of Darwin, Schwann and Wallace. Masaryk is scornful of Engel's attempt 
to spatchcock evolutionary concepts into the Marxist system He says : 
“ Modem evolutionism, even Darwinism, are irreconcilable with Hegel's 
teaching , Darwinism cannot be reconciled with Marx's teaching . Marx 
and Engels did not perceive that evolution is in opposition to their 
dialectic and historical materialism.” Masaryk says that he believes 
in evolution, but not m Darwinism ; that means presumably that he 
regards the human race as having evolved from a lower to a higher state, 
but he rejects the doctrine that that evolution has been accomplished 
solely by the principle of the survival of the fittest. Masaryk has as 
little use for the philosophy of the war of every man against every man 
as he has for the philosophy of the class war. 

Confessing himself a determinist and evolutionist, Masaryk could not 
but believe that in some measure the past gives us a guide to the future, 
nor could he help believing in progress. Again I quote from the Otdzka 
Socidlm — The demand that socialists should give a picture of the 
future is quite justified , it applies also to non-socialists, and in general 
to all who study society historically. GriUparzer in one of his epigrams 
smiles at our latest historians who write the history of the future ; but 
in fact the ability to write future history is the peculiar criterion of true 
historical knowledge. In this sense it may still be said that history is 
vitae magistral' He continues . Faith in progress and the exposition 
of history as development and completion leads necessarily to the deter- 
mination of the future, to a foresight of that which will develop from the 
known past. This foresight comes from the determinism of develop- 
ment ; it is the conclusion from the premises of the past ; it is strictly 
scientific prophecy. But we must not wander off into the thirtieth 
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century ; we will be content to lift a corner of the curtain that veils the 
next few years.” But a little later he adds a characteristic warning : 

History, if it is exact, enables us in some, but always in a limited 
measure, to foresee, but it does not enable me to determine what in a 
given case I ought to do or not to do. Foresight is not action. Action 
springs from the will ; not only from knowledge.” Again Masaryk's 
intellectual determinism is in conflict with his ethical voluntarism. 

Even as late as 1925 Masaryk was still talking about the moral and 
philosophical crisis of his generation, as he had done thirty years before. 
But he never lost his fundamental faith m progress. He will have 
nothing to do with circular or cyclic theories of history, whether they be 
Platonic or Marxist He visits Engels's doctrine of a primitive com- 
munistic society from which civilization has aberred and towards which 
it will catastrophically return with trenchant and detailed obloquy. 
Despite occasional and local periods of decadence, mankind has gradually 
risen from the savage, whose only communism was the communism 
of those who have nothing,” to his present position of civilization, which, 
despite war, oppression and vice, he believed in 1925 at least, to be 
bright with hope for the future. 

But if Masaryk rejects the Marxist philosophy of history, and refuses 
to accept what he calls the hocus pocus ” of dialectical materialism, 
what does he offer in its place ^ If he rejects economic forces, condi- 
tions of production,” as the primum mobile of the historic process, what 
does he suggest as the alternative ^ 

The problem of Tnehkraft, zenouci sila, vis motnx is fundamental to 
any philosopher of history who believes in something more than an 
unrelated succession of events. Masaryk begins his answer to it by 
saying : “ The principles of exposition adopted by historians may be 
unificatory, but they are not simple. This is true of those who, for 
example, see the unique explanations of history in ' religion ' ; it is 
true of Ranke's ' ideas,' and of Buckle's ' reason,' of the ' egoism ' of 
others ; it is also true of ' economic conditions.' All these theories have 
this in comrnpn, that they see one chief, or indeed, a single social motive 
force whereby historical development can be explained. But in fact 
none of these motive forces is simple. For example, if it is said that 
reason is the unique cause of historical movement, it is nevertheless 
necessary to compare and evaluate accurately the intellectual activities 
of varied origin that are to be found in science, in art, in technique, and 
so forth. Similarly, religion, the state, and also economic conditions, 
are complex historical and social activators , and, too, Marx's ' conditions 
of production ' are a synthesis of different and varied forces. The 
explanation of social phenomena cannot be as simple as that of mechanical 
operations ; the sociologist in particular must not be afraid of very 
complex formulas ; the number and complication of causes and effects 
in the sphere of social life is great.” Masaryk in one place enumerates 
the more important of the motive forces of the historical process : cosmic 
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and tellurial forces ; biological forces, especially those that regulate the 
growth of population ; division of labour ; natural sympathy, personal 
properties ; belief in fate or belief in God.®^ And scattered throughout 
Masaryk's writings are passages which indicate that he ascribed a primary 
effective part to human kindness, to kinship, to political momenta, to 
reason, emotion and will.^® Masaryk considers art to be no less an 
efficient historical cause than economic production. Byron alone,"' he 
says, “ did more for the political emancipation of the nations than 
hundreds of secret societies." And again • '' Not only literature, but 
music and the representative arts have a powerful educative and cultural 
influence. Plato knew that, as can be seen from hjs exposition of the 
place of art in his Republic, Not merely among the Greeks, but also 
to-day poets and artists are the creators of gods and the dogmatic oracles 
of the nations." Marx and Engels erred, says Masaryk, in ascribing 
all human action to greed and love of power, ]oy in service can be 
equally powerful. '' Perhaps everybody would like to be a small 
Napoleon, but normal men like equally to obey, and they obey gladly."^^ 
Masaryk refuses to arrange these manifold and complicated moving 
forces in any hierarchy of logical or causal precedence , nor does he 
agree that any one of them is supreme ; he rejects utterly Engel’s thesis 
of a Triebkraft der Triehkrafte, a motor motorum, or supreme historic 
cause. Even more emphatically does he reject instinct, the revolutionary 
instmct or the ambitious instinct or what not, as an historical motive 
force. He says : The revolutionary instinct ^ I have very little 

respect for such instincts, very little use for instincts at all, for they 
probably don’t exist. . . . If revolutionary instinct is the moral justifica- 
tion of the claim to equality, then the ambitious instinct would be a 
justification not only of Napoleon I but also of Napoleon III, and, by 
the same argument, of capitalism. Instinct would justify Nietzsche and 
all aristocrats without distinction. Instinct— that is moral chaos." 

Masaryk refuses to simplify the historical process into either a Marxist 
class war or a Darwinian jungle conflict of every man against his neigh- 
bour. AH war is not class war, nor is all economic conflict war. “ The 
French Revolution," he says, '' had its parents not only in the'Physiocrats, 
but also in Pascal and the Jansenists, in philosophers and politicians. 
Misery was indeed a very powerful cause of the French Revolution, 
but not its only or even its strongest cause. Modem revolutionism exists 
not only in the proletariate, but also in all classes, and it has its origin 
in discontent with the religious, ecclesiastical, philosophical, political, 
and social, as well as with the economic regime."" Masaryk maintains 
that the class structure is not nearly as simple as Engels would have it, 
and that factors other than economic are determinative of class ; nor 
is all vice to be found in the capitalists and all virtue in the proletariate. 
Anyhow, he asks, why is a class system as such morally wrong ^ 

But this is all negative criticism. What was Masaryk"s own positive 
theory of the nature of the historical process ^ It is difficult to say 
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concisely, just because he so stoutly rejected the temptation to over- 
simplification. But out of the critical arguments of the Otdzka Socidlni 
and Rusko a Evropa a positive and concrete, even if not systematic, 
philosophy of history emerges. Using his own words as far as possible 
I would summarise it thus * 

There is no objective dialectical process in history, and no dialectical 
opposition in things themselves In history, as in nature, there is a 
process of gradual development, a process which is not catastrophic ; 
violent revolutions more often have retarded than advanced the develop- 
ment of society. This development is driven by a great variety of motive 
forces. That whicji develops is not things but conscious man ; even 
economic development proceeds from subjective motives, from human 
needs. Once you abstract consciousness from science and philosophy, 
you destroy science and philosophy altogether, and with them economic 
science and also economic materialism There are indeed catastrophes 
in history, but catastrophes have not the epochal and universal importance 
which Marx ascribes to them, nor are they all merely economic We 
to-day more rightly appreciate the fullness of social development, and 
posit an infinite number of infinitesimal modifications by means of which 
development, and in the long run, progress, are realised.^'^ There must 
be some metaphysical basis of this development, and because it is the 
development of human beings, that basis cannot be materialism , and 
because it is a progressive development the metaphysical basis cannot 
be atheism. Despite all his professed dislike of antiquated teleological 
theories, Masaryk confesses that he cannot subscribe to a doctrine of 
absolute accidents. 

If history is the story of the development and progress of man, it 
must therefore be the story of the development and the progress of minds, 
of ideas. Masaryk is first and last an idealist, both in the political and 
philosophical sense of the word. His whole approach in his historical 
writings is that of a man who believes that ultimately thought is the only 
real and the only creator. That can be seen from the way he approached 
Russian histgry in his monumental Rmko a Evropa. How the concatena- 
tion of thought from generation to generation works he tells us in Otdzka 
Socidlni • Every thinker and worker is psychologically linked with his 
predecessors and hands on his ideas and the results of his work to other 
thinkers. That is the rational thread of history. But the work of one 
generation is not merely a continuation of that which has already 
developed, for progress is not mere summation Every man who thinks 
critically collates what his predecessors have bequeathed to him with 
what he can add thereto , he criticises, selects, makes a synthesis and 
transforms what he has selected, welding it into a whole in the furnace 
of his own spirit. Progress is not achieved merely by the adding up of 
given units ; progress is not to be found in eclecticism and syncretism, 
but in organically creative synthesis— that is the only way that new 
ideas and deeds can grow out of the old. History is not only our logical 
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laboratory ; it is also the scene of action of our feelings and strivings. 
In history our desire and longing for achievement are realised.^^ 

Since history is the history of thought it is the history of individual 
men and women, for masses and classes, states and nations cannot think ; 
only the individual has a mind. And because of the inevitable inequality 
of men, history is largely made by individuals who are eminent in virtue, 
courage, genius or aissiduity, not solely by mobs and masses.®^ To 
emphasise the individual's part in history is not to ascribe all human 
action to egoism, for individualism and egoism are not synonymous ; 
there is not only antagonism between the individual and society, they 
also have common interests in well-being. « 

Masaryk further assumes that because history is the history of think- 
ing individuals it must have an ethical basis. One feels on reading his 
critique of Marxism that the most damning fault of Marxism in Masaryk's 
eyes is its positivist amoralism, its attempt to eliminate right and wrong 
and the moral purpose from history. Masaryk's ethics is based on the 
observed fact that we make moral judgments (as indeed do Marx and 
Engels themselves) ; everyone engaged in politics, and in political 
economy, makes moral judgments, for his aims are determined ethically. 
Ethics IS as necessary to action as logic is to thinking. Socialist planning, 
any planning, makes ethical assumptions.^^ The problem of revolution 
is not one of social dynamics but the ethical problem of the morality of 
force and violence The State has an ethical basis , its purposes are 
ethical and cultural, as well as economic if the nation has any absolute 
rights, they are based on ethics ; religion too is concerned with the 
relations of man to man as well as with the relations of man to God,^^ 
Even socialism and communism are and must be based on ethics. 
“ Why," says Masaryk, " are Marx and Engels against capitalist 
exploitation ? Merely because the capitalist system is economically 
unsound ? Or because it is wrong, because it of ends the feelings of 
humanity ^ If capitalism was merely unsound economically Marx 
would probably never have written Das KapttaL If capitalism, as Marx 
admits, was economically better than the earlier system — why must we 
change it for a communist system ? Why must we strive for equality ? 
Why and by what right must we accept communism ^ Merely because 
the Communist Manifesto threatens the ' rebels ' ^ Why are they 
rebels ^ Unless we have some internal argument for equality, springing 
from our own souls, then Marx will only be able to oppose capitalistic 
violence with communistic violence — ^whence then is to come that king- 
dom of liberty which Engels so exaltedly ofers us ? From violence and 
still more violence ? The fact of conscience, the sense of a moral 
imperative cannot be explained away by Engels's doctrine of a morality 
relative to the economic conditions which create it.^^ 

Masaryk sees in the historical process not only a great moral drama, 
but also the necessary counterpart of morality, religion — ^religion, not 
theology. Masaryk chsliked theology and ecclesiasticism with all the 
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fervour of the rationalist radicalism of the nineties. But yet he clung 
to what he called '' religion '' with almost desperate zeal , and nothing 
is so amorphous and evasive as religion without theology or a church. 
Of religion's part in human history Masaryk has no doubt ; he knows its 
strength in primitive societies ; he sees the basis of many of the 
differences between the nations not in mystical national characteristics, 
but in the different ethos of Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox ; he 
exaggerates the influence of the Protestant reformation; he believes 
that to-day religion still plays a great part, and that it will continue to do 
so. He says : Goethe and Kant saw better and further than Marx. 
Leaving aside the^ impossibility of materialism in general, it is a prion 
most unlikely that religion, which has hitherto played so great a r61e, 
should just cease to be and be replaced by positivist science ; every 
analogy makes it more probable, even from the evolutionist pomt of 
view, which Marx and Engels profess, that out of the present religious 
crisis will come a further and higher development of religion.” 

I find it one of the weaknesses of Masaryk's teaching that, though 
he always insists on the importance of religion, he never tells us what his 
religion is. An admiration of Jesus and a somewhat vague belief in 
Providence seem to be the substance of his theology. To him religion 
is primarily ethical and practical. In as far as it affects his view of 
history it appears in his faith that the two superior moving forces in 
history have been and will be work and love. I quote two memorable 
passages to conclude this lecture : ” Work, real work, is small jobs, 
everyday work. Just as every science is built upon everyday phenomena 
so the real worker is he who knows how to do detailed, everyday essential 
work, and who does it willingly. . . . The so-called great deeds, heroic 
actions, heroic revolutions are greater in idea than in fact. Utopia 
comes by patient labour. . . . The heroes of the future will declare 
themselves by care for that which interests no one, by doing what is 
tedious and humdrum. Hitherto there have been few such ; people 
would rather sacrifice their lives than work. Great epochs are not made 
in a momeni; ; history, no more than nature, proceeds by leaps. Revolu- 
tionary changes, though they appear to happen suddenly, have been 
long prepared in obscurity. ... On the one side is lack of method and 
order, the occasional appearance of what is called genius, Bohemian 
disorderliness, excitement, nervous agitation ; on the other, certainty 
of aim, clear thinking, beauty and purity of life and deed, and actual 
activity; not fantasy, but poetry; not muscularity but strength.” 

But to praise work for work's sake, says Masaryk, is to make a fetish 
of labour, as Marx did. Work must be for an object ethically determined, 
and the ultimate ethical determinant, of politics as well as history, is 
love. Love,” he says, ” which is effective, active ; not sentimentality 
or philandering ; muscular Christianity— as the Yankees say. True love 
is persevering, constant, considerate. It does not sufdce that I should 
feel pity merely when some wretch comes into sight momentarily to 
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trouble my complacency. True love will never know peace and content- 
ment Awhile physical and moral misery exist. Love means to work 
continuously and with open eyes against misery, even when we don’t 
directly see it, since it is mere sentimental egoism to be stirred up to 
moral indignation only once in a Hungarian month. Occasional benevo- 
lence is not love. . . . Love does not ask for martyrs . . for love is 

mutual and demands no sacrifices . . . Long ago Havlicek said : 
“ In the past men have died for their country, for the well-being of their 
nation — but we to-day for the same cause will live and work.” 

Such in summary form is what I believe to be Masaryk’s philosophy 
of history. With much of it I cannot agree. I bqiieve he failed to 
appreciate the fundamental strength of the Marxist argument and the 
potency of Marxist politics But what I believe is not to the point. 
Whether Masaryk was right or wrong in this argument or that cannot 
take away from his emmence nor derogate the greatness of his influence. 
His teaching and work became the basis of social democracy and modem 
liberalism in his own country and profoundly affected political thought 
and practice in the whole of Europe. None will deny, be he Marxist or 
agnostic, Czechoslovak or Englishman, that that inhuence, the influence 
of Masaryk’s work and love for humanity, has been for good. 


1 T G Masaryk, SvHovd Revoluce, Praha, 1925, pp. 105-06 Translated by 
Cedar Paul, The Mahng of a Nation, London, 1927 

2 The Making of a Nation, p 289 

3 T G. Masaryk, Otdzka Socidlni, ed. V. K Skrach, Praha, 194b, II, 360 
^ Otdzka Socidlni Two volumes. Here quoted from the edition of 1946. 
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I 

Seven years ago Roumanians greatest historian and intellectual 
leader, Nicholas lorga, was taken from his house in Sinaia, tortured 
and brutally murdered. The date was 27 November, 1940. He 
had witnessed, in the last months of his life, the death of the Europe 
which he knew ^nd the break-up of the Greater Roumania which 
he himself had done so much to create. Roumania, caught between 
the two continental giants with no hope of help from the West, was 
compelled to capitulate first to Stalin, sacrificing Bessarabia and 
part of Bukovina, and then to Hitler. Roumania gave up northern 
Transylvania to Hungary, southern Dobruja to Bulgaria, and finally 
gave up its independence to Nazi Germany. King Carol, whose 
'' realistic '' policies saved neither his country nor his throne, gave 
way to Antonescu, and with Antonescu came the Iron Guard. 

The Iron Guard lived by terror. Its leaders were terrorists by 
conviction, faithful disciples of their Nazi masters. Its rank and 
file included many half-educated youths who saw no future in those 
troubled times other than in what was to be attained by violence. 
In an orgy of killing, a reversion to the darker periods of Roumanians 
past with the added refinements of 20th-century gangster methods, 
the Iron Guard struck down the men who represented in their eyes 
the hated regime of Carol under which they had been persecuted, 
and others who were more than that, who were symbols of a European 
civilization which the Nazis and their allies were bent on destroying. 
Among these was Nicholas lorga. 

In thos^ blackest days of the war, days of defeat in France and 
of a desperate fight for life on the part of England, lorga’s death 
passed almost unnoticed in the West. Mario Roques paid a moving 
tribute to him at the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
in Paris. 'Emigre European scholars in America honoured him at 
a ceremony held in New York in 1941. But a tribute from the 
English-speaking world is long overdue. He was much less at home 
in England and America than on the Continent, although he prided 
himself on his knowledge of the English language, which often took 
on rather bizarre forms when he spoke it. '' En Europe tout le 
monde me connait,” he is reported to have remarked, with character- 
istic egotism, on one occasion when he was recognised by fellow- 
passengers on the Orient Express. In England and in America he 
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was less well known ; and then more often as an extraordinary 
Balkan phenomenon, as he himself discovered on his American tour 
in 1930, than as the man of genius that he was. Certainly those 
English and American scholars who have concerned themselves with 
the history and culture of Roumania and of south-eastern Europe 
are everlastingly in his debt. No man, to my knowledge, has made 
a comparable contribution It is perhaps presumptuous for an 
American, or for any single individual of any nationality, to attempt 
to review lorga’s work as an historian and to estimate his place 
in the history of Roumania and of Europe. This attempt is under- 
taken in a spirit of humility. Professor Seton- Watson, in his preface 
to lorga's Htstory of Anglo-Roumaman Relations, expressed the 
feeling that any preface to the work of Professor lorga is entirely 
superfluous.'’ His achievements speak for themselves. It is in 
that sense superfluous, but not unfitting, to remind ourselves of the 
greatness of his work now that it is finished.^ 

II 

lorga was an historian, a journalist, an editor, a literary critic, 
an educator, and a statesman. He even tried his hand at poetry 
and the drama, with indifferent success it must be admitted. For 
a period of half a century he spoke and wrote on hundreds of issues, 
historical and current. Rarely did he fail to be original, profound, 
and sincere to the point of passionate belief As a political party 
leader he had few followers, but all over the country his views were 
listened to with respect In the latter part of his life he was able 
to draw upon unequalled knowledge and experience. His Olympian 
pronouncements, and his foibles as well, were a part of the national 
tradition Even before his death lorga had become a legend. 

It would be folly to attempt to reconcile with eaoh other his 
many ideas, theories, programmes and statements During his long 
career the times changed and he himself changed. As an eminent 
Roumanian journalist, Tudor Teodorescu-Braniste, pointed out in a 
recent article, he was too great a personality to be subject to any 
simple method of classification or to ordinary canons of criticism. 
'' A towering figure of lights and shadows, of lofty summits and 
unfathomable depths, he must be taken in his entirety for what he 
was : a great romantic, a deep sentimentalist, himself inspired and 
an inspiration to others, eternally thirsting for what he felt to be right 

^ I should like here to express my thanks to Dr A. Golopenpa of Bucharest 
and to Dr Emil Turdeanu of Paris for their help in obtaining recent material on 
lorga which has appeared in Roumania since his death 
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and just . . . incessantly seeking perfection/' His temperament 
coloured his history and his politics. It gave him great qualities, 
and notable weaknesses, as an historian. It was m large measure 
responsible for his failure as a politician, but that failure was matched 
by extraordinary success as a moral and intellectual leader of his 
nation in times of crisis. 

From the time when he delivered his inaugural lecture on '' the 
present concept of history and its origin " on taking the chair of 
universal history at the University of Bucharest in 1894, at the age 
of twenty-three, lorga was Roumania's teacher From the time 
when he began, at the turn of the century, to write for U indipendance 
roumaine and Epoca, he was his country's foremost political publicist. 
With the appearance of his hterary penodical, Sdmdndtorul, in 1903, 
he assumed a leading role m the cultural life of the nation. Until 
his death he continued to occupy his chair at the university, serving 
for many years as its rector also From 1906 to 1940, with very 
few gaps, he wrote his daily article for his own newspaper, Neamul 
Romdnesc, lorga was never at a loss for ideas, all of which appear 
to have found their way into print. He never stopped thinking and 
he never stopped writing. Wherever he was, wherever he went, he 
read, wrote, or dictated to his secretary or his companions. He 
could dash off several articles while on the train between Bucharest 
and Valenii-de-Munte, or a five-act historical drama on a longer 
trip. In quantity of output he had no competitors. What news- 
paper reporter or hack novelist in any country has produced as many 
words and pages as lorga ? And his are pages of scholarly history, 
biography, world affairs, political theory and the practice of politics, 
literary criticism, poetry and drama. The '' production " statistics 
are scarcely credible. Barbu Theodorescu, who devoted several 
years to the task of merely listing lorga's works, gives us the following 
totals, up -to the end of 1934: 1,003 books, 12,755 articles, and 
4,693 book reviews. Theodorescu, who lists these titles in two 
ample volumes, ^ remarks that he had to leave out some 100 articles 
in foreign periodicals which he was unable to consult. There were, 
moreover, six more years of lorga's life, years of fruitful activity in 
which, without interrupting the flow of articles and reviews, he 
produced his master work, a ten-volume history of the Roumanian 
people. During the course of his career he found time to write 

^ Barbu Theodorescu, BihUograjia istonca p hterard a Im N. lorga (Bucharest, 
Bthhograjia pohticd, soctald p economicd a Vm N lorga (Bucharest, 1937). 
lorga’s later works are listed by Aurelian Sacerdo-^eanu in Revista Arhtvelor, 
Bucharest, IV, 1941, pp. 410-37. Theodorescu, in 1941, estimated the final totals 
at 1,200 books and 23,000 articles and reviews. 
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thirty plays, many of which were produced at the National Theatre 
in Bucharest ; some were translated into Italian His first poems 
were published in 1890, when he was nineteen years of age, and he 
continued to write and publish poetry through wars and crises, 
through periods of intense scholarly activity, during his tenure of 
office as Prime Minister, and up to the very day of his death. 

Ill 

lorga's early years as a student and young professor were spent 
in the most avid devotion to learning. While abroad, studying for 
his advanced degrees at Paris and Leipzig, he liveS. in libraries and 
archives. In Bucharest his house was piled high with books whose 
contents, according to the legend, he was able to absorb by glancing 
at one page out of every four, not having the time to cut the pages. 
But lorga had too much energy and too much interest in the con- 
temporary scene to spend his whole life in the seclusion of classroom, 
library and study. He threw himself into the fight for causes in 
which he believed. 

Two great issues faced the Roumanian people at that time : 
national unity and the social problem of the land and the peasant. 
To lorga, whose career covered the high tide of nationalism in south- 
eastern Europe, these were two aspects of one great issue, the 
struggle of the Roumanian nation to achieve its destiny. It was 
the same romantic nationalism which had inspired Mazzim, Michelet, 
and the men of 1848 all over Europe. lorga added little, by way 
of doctnne, to what men hke Balcescu and Kogalniceanu, both 
historians, had preached fifty years before. He was a far better 
trained historian than they had been, but he remained untouched 
by the materialism which had so extensively penetrated political 
and social thought since their day. lorga had the organic concept 
of history. A nation's past, he felt, could not be described mechani- 
cally as a senes of events ; it was an unending struggle to preserve 
and develop the national character, the national language, national 
ideals and values. He saw that struggle as still going on, approach- 
ing a climax. He felt compelled to take part in it. The ideal, as 
he envisaged it, was a united national state with a common culture 
based on the experience of past generations. He placed particular 
emphasis on the experience of the peasants, who, by their work, 
their sufferings, and their tenacity, had preserved for the nation 
its language and its ancestral lands. In the innermost recesses of 
the peasant mass was the '' soul " of the Roumanian nation of which 
lorga often spoke so eloquently. '' A nation is not a piece of terri- 
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tory/' he wrote later in life, “ nor a state, nor an economic necessity, 
nor a creation of treaties . . . but a soul, ... an elemental, almost 
mystic thing.'' ^ 

lorga was active throughout the 1890’s in the Liga Culturala, 
a society which interested itself in the '' brothers beyond the 
borders," the Roumanians of Transylvania, the Banat, Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. Later he became its moving spirit. Most of the 
League's activities were of a cultural nature, some were political 
and even conspiratorial ; their effect was to encourage separatist 
movements among the Roumanians of the neighbouring states, 
especially Hungary. lorga himself travelled extensively in the 
unredeemed provinces," returning to write books on the history 
and culture of their Roumanian inhabitants. He is credited with 
having done much to keep alive the question of Bessarabia, where 
a century of Russian rule and the recent measures of Russification 
had had a telling effect Another venture was his " popular 
university " at Valenii-de-Munte, where every summer Roumanian 
students and intellectual leaders from in and outside the country 
gathered to exchange ideas. 

His campaign for strengthening the national consciousness of all 
Roumanians led lorga directly into new literary and political 
controversies. He founded a review, Samanatoml, later replaced by 
Floarea Darurilor and Neamul Romdnesc Literar, to carry on the 
fight for his concept of national culture and to oppose what he called 
the slavish imitation of French literature. This was a controversy 
which had been going on since the Roumanian upper class first 
began to succumb to French influences nearly one hundred years 
before. But none had entered into the lists to slay the French 
dragon so ardently as lorga. His students rioted in the streets of 
Bucharest and occupied the National Theatre to prevent the showing 
of Frenchc plays and thus to defend the language, literature and 
highest interests of the Roumanian people." 

While lorga's new nationalism led him often into tilts with 
literary windmills, it brought him also face to face with the country's 
most serious and pressing social and political problems. At the 
time of the great peasant revolt of 1907, which was put down with 
the greatest brutality by General Averescu and the army, lorga’s 
was a solitary voice speaking in defence of the peasants. He was 
no revolutionary. Nor did he have a broad understanding of 
economic and social forces in history and of the development of the 

® lorga, Rumamsche Seek, m Erast GamiUsclieg (ed ), Vom Leben und Wirken der 
Romanen, Rumamsclie Reihe, Heft 1 (Jena and Leipzig, 1933), p 3 
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agrarian problem in Roumania. But the peasantry, he felt, not the 
westernised upper class, was the backbone of the nation. Ignorant, 
despised, robbed and ground down for centuries, the peasants were 
driven by circumstances to revolt. lorga had the courage to say so. 
His approach to the peasant problem, after the stifling of the revolt, 
was the following : the government should treat the peasant with 
understanding, gratitude and sympathy ; through education it 
should give him light and thus prepare him for the political role 
which he would be called upon to play ; when the time came, it 
should say to him, '' Here is your country, it is y^Durs to govern."' 

It was characteristic of lorga that he saw the problem as a moral 
one and proposed its solution through sympathy and education; 
that he saw cultural solidarity as the key to the appeasement of 
strife between classes. 

A third guiding thread in lorga's thought, m addition to his 
nationalism and his cult of the peasant, was his sense of identity 
with the wider cultural traditions of Europe. He made much of 
Roumania's Latinity " without carrying it, like certain other 
Roumanian historians, to absurd lengths Roumania, in his view, 
was not just a backward Balkan state (indeed, he devoted a book 
and several articles to proving the proposition that it was not a 
Balkan state at all), but was throughout history a part of the civilised 
Mediterranean world In his historical writing he stressed '' the 
seal of Rome " on the peoples of the lower Danube and the Balkan 
Peninsula, and '' Byzance apres Byzance," the heritage of Mediter- 
ranean, Christian civilization which lived on, especially in the 
Danubian principalities, after the fall of Constantinople to the 
Turks. His full-length history was not merely the history of the 
Roumanians but also of ''la romanite orientale " The Roumanian 
nation was the guardian of these traditions, just as ancient Dacia 
was the outpost of civilisation on the edge of the barbarian world. 

France and Italy were at the centre of lorga’s civilised world. 
He felt deeply attached to France despite his intensive campaign 
against the pseudo-French culture of the Roumanian upper class. 
Paris was to him a second home. After the first World War he 
lectured every year at the Sorbonne or at the College de France. 
He founded, at that time, the Ecole Roumaine en France at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, just south of Paris, and sent there each year 
the most promising young Roumanian scholars For Italy also 
lorga had a profound attachment, so profound in fact that he could 
not help adminng Mussolini as a new Caesar and glorying m the 
civilising mission of the modern Roman legions in Ethiopia, even 

D 
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though lorga himself did not swallow Fascism with all its works 
and was disturbed, to put it mildly, by the new Cesar’s support 
of Hungarian revisionism. 

lorga was not blindly or consistently anti-German. He had 
studied in Germany and found much to admire in German thought 
and German methods. But when war came to Europe in 1914 he 
did not hesitate a moment in taking the side of France. He began 
immediately to write and speak against Germany and against the 
Roumanian government's policy of neutrality. Only through the 
defeat of the ceniral powers could Roumania hope to win Transyl- 
vania. lorga thus had strong nationalistic motives for his position. 
He also had other motives. To him Germany, in this war, repre- 
sented the forces of darkness and barbarism. France cannot 
perish," he wrote on 27 July, 1914. “ That would be a moral 

catastrophe for all mankind." 


IV 

Active though he was in every form of intellectual and political 
activity, lorga's fame rests primarily on his work in the field of 
history. Much of his attention was given to what the Roumanians 
like to call '' universal history." It is a measure of his stature that, 
strong and often narrow nationalist that he was, he did not confine 
his teaching and writing to Roumanian history alone or to defending 
the national cause before world opinion His was a wider vision. 
In his teaching at the University of Bucharest and at his own 
Institute of Universal History he gave two generations of Roumanian 
students a sense of the sweep of world history. He wrote both 
monographs and general works on mediaeval Europe, on the Byzan- 
tine empire, on Ottoman and on general Balkan history. Most of 
these were written in Western languages and won recognition outside 
Roumania. His Notes et extrmts pour servtr a Vhistoire des croisades 
an XV e siecle (Bucharest, 1899-1916) came out in six volumes, 
his Geschichte des osmanisohen Retches (Gotha, 1908-1913) in five. 
His history of the Byzantine empire, which was translated and pub- 
lished m England in 1907, he later expanded into a three-volume 
Histoire de la vte byzanhne (Bucharest, 1934), then added two more 
volumes of Etudes byzantines (Bucharest, 1939). He also produced 
an Essai de synthese de Vhtstotre de Vhumamte (Paris, 1926-1928) in 
four volumes, a bold attempt to write universal history." 

With such quantity the quality could hardly be expected to be 
uniformly high. The specialists have pointed out some of the weak 
spots. There are errors of fact and dubious interpretations. The 
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astonishing thing is that he could write so much on such a variety 
of subjects without forsaking the discipline of the historian. lorga 
had good, solid training in the school of Leopold von Ranke, whom 
he tried to emulate. His teacher at Leipzig was Karl Lamprecht. 
He knew languages and he knew his source material. Even his 
Geschichte des osmamschen Retches, which neglects primary Turkish 
sources, stood for years as a standard work. He based it chiefly 
on the earlier classic accounts of Hammer and Zinkeisen and added 
a great deal as the result of his own researches and his wide know- 
ledge of the history of the Christian peoples of the Balkans. 

lorga was one of the few Balkan historians who were also 
historians of the Balkans. His concern with neighbouring nations 
was not limited to attempts to disprove historic claims to this or 
that bit of disputed territory. He did a good deal of that, engaging 
in jousts with his fellow-historians of Hungary and Bulgaria, but 
also, through his study of the Byzantine and Ottoman empires, he 
had an understanding of the many factors common to all the nations 
of the Balkans. His Histotre des etats balcamques jusqu'ct jg24 
(Paris, 1925) has something of this approach. Even more stimu- 
lating are some of his shorter studies : on the common character of 
Balkan institutions, on the origin of the idea of independence m the 
Balkans, on the influence of the French Revolution m south-eastern 
Europe. Unfortunately he never carried on to make a really com- 
petent general study of the development of the Balkan nations. He 
was not at his best in handling Slavic materials. That is one of the 
big gaps in his work, and a rather important one since Roumania 
was all but surrounded by Slavic peoples. 

Following his habit of establishing institutes '' for study in 
fields in which he was interested, he founded a South-Eastern 
European Institute in 1913 and began publishing a review, in French, 
devoted to Balkan history. Like so many of his ventures, the 
institute was lorga himself. He wrote most of the articles and 
practically all the book reviews. Although its standards were kept 
high, the review never attracted the scholars of other Balkan 
nations, as the later Revue Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques of 
Belgrade succeeded in doing. Collaboration with lorga was apt to 
be neither easy nor pleasant unless the collaborator was prepared to 
be dominated. 

In view of the vast quantity of writing he did on wider historical 
subjects, the magnitude of his contributions in the field of Roumanian 
history is all the more astounding. There is not a dark comer any- 
where in the Roumanian past that has not been visited by lorga 
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in his search for documents and other evidence. In the early years 
of his career he devoted his great energy to the collection of source 
material. He went everywhere, to churches and monasteries, cities 
and towns, public and family archives ; he sought out material on 
Roumanian history in the archives of Paris, Rome, Genoa, Venice, 
Vienna, Kronstadt, and many other cities He collected the writings 
of travellers of many nationalities who had visited the lands in- 
habited by Roumanians. His monumental documentary collections, 
carefully edited, provided a basis for a scientific history of the 
Roumanians that had not existed before. Among them were the 
thirty-one volumes of Studio p Documente cu pnvire la Istoria 
Romdmlor, three volumes of Acte sz fmgmente cu pnvire la Istona 
Romdmlor, and seven volumes in the important Hurmuzaki 
collection. 

With this material m hand lorga began to turn out monographs 
in profusion on all aspects and all periods of Roumanian history. 
He was primarily a political historian, but covered many other 
aspects m pursuit of his aim of picturing the whole living past of the 
nation. His work included histories of Roumanian commerce, of 
industry, of the press, of education, of the army, of the church, of 
Roumanian law, of individual families and of several cities including 
Bucharest. One volume after another on the history of Roumanian 
literature flowed from his pen, two on the i8th century, three on 
the 19th, and then two more on contemporary literature. He 
founded an historical review, Revista Istoncd, in 1914, and filled 
each issue with his own articles. He directed the historical section 
of the Roumanian Academy, which published many of his scholarly 
monographs. 

All this activity was preparation and background for his major 
works of synthesis on the history of the Roumanian people. The 
first of these was written as part of the Lamprecht series, Allgemezne 
Staatengeschzchte. Entitled Geschzchte des rumamschen Volkes in 
Rahmen seiner Staatshildungen, it was published in Gotha in 1905. 
Not translated into Roumanian until many years later, this work 
was little noticed in Roumania but for Western readers became the 
standard history, supplantmg Xenopohs Histoire des Roumains de 
la Dade Trajane, In it lorga attempted to trace the history of the 
nation in the framework of its ethnic unity regardless of '' ephemeral 
political frontiers, and to avoid mere narration of political and 
military events. '' I have wished first of all to picture the develop- 
ment of the Roumanian people,'' he wrote in the preface, '' not 
through' their great men but as a living being ... Of the great 
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men I have written only in so far as they have contributed to that 
two-thousand-year development. Secondly I have sought to 
picture that development in connection with the history of neigh- 
bouring peoples . . In general, lorga succeeded in the aim set 
forth in this statement of his approach, although he was not one to 
minimize the historical role of chiefs and princes. An individualist 
himself, he was always partial to '' great men '' as a motive force of 
history. 

The Geschtchte des rumamschen Volkes was solidly based on 
documentary source material so far as such material was available. 
But it was no lifeless German dissertation. lorga had something 
of the histoncal novelist and the epic poet in him. He saw the 
Roumanian people's history as a great epic and he could not keep 
that element out of his history He did not want to keep it out. 
In explaining, later in life, his own conception of the historian's 
task, he insisted first on truth and second on beauty of presenta- 
tion." ‘‘ For myself," he said, ‘‘ I should have wished a greater 
poetic talent in order to approach more closely to the truth." ^ 

His second general work appeared first in French as Histotre das 
Roumains et de Uur civilisation (Pans, 1920) and subsequently in 
English, Italian, German and Roumanian versions. The English 
edition was published in London in 1925 as A History of Roumania ; 
Land, People, Civilisation. This book was written hastily during 
the war and for a purpose, to place a brief history of Roumania 
before readers in Allied countries at a time when vital decisions 
concerning that nation were being made. It was less scholarly than 
his earlier history in German and was very sketchy indeed on some 
periods, the 19th century in particular. lorga himself did not 
regard this work highly and did not by any means intend that it 
should be considered as his definitive history of the Roumanian 
people. Unfortunately for his reputation, it was reaS* widely and 
was sharply criticised by younger historians, his own former pupils. 
He followed it with a more ambitious work m three volumes, La 
Place des Roumains dans Vhistoire universelle (Bucharest, 1935-1936), 
which contained some new material and new ideas but did not quite 
live up to its title. These books were but stepping stones on the way 
to the crowning achievement of his historical career, the ten- volume 
Istoria Romdnilor which he completed one year before his death.^ 

^ lorga, Geneyahtdh cu pnvzre la studiiU tsiortce, 3rd ed (Bucharest, 1944), 
P 34S 

® Istona Romdnilor (Bucharest, 1936-1939, 10 vols ) The first four volumes 
appeared m French translation as Hzstoire des Roumains et de la romanite onentale 
(Bucharest, 1937) 
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lorga’s Istoria Romdnilor is a stupendous work, even though not 
all of it can be called careful, analytical history. In it he presents 
the pageant of the history of a nation, the fruit of his long and 
intimate acquaintance with its past. Stung by his younger coh 
leagues' criticism that he was writing history according to his 
intuition rather than according to the truth, he filled these volumes 
with citations and references to source material Most of the 
references are to his own works, which is not surprising since in 
many fields only he had done the necessary spadework. In- 
accuracies there are, and even his prodigious memory seems 
occasionally to have played him false. lorga's critics were able to 
trip him up on questions of detail and even to present convincing 
arguments against some of his conclusions. In its main lines, 
however, lorga's Istoria Romdnilor stands as a monument of great 
historical writing, a fitting culmination of a remarkably productive 
career. 

Towards the end of that career lorga found himself engaged in 
bitter controversies with the younger generation of historians, ]ust 
as he himself many years before had crossed swords with Xenopol, 
his own teacher, and others of the generation which preceded his. 
On the whole the younger historians seem to have had the better 
of the argument. Constantin C. Giurescu's Istoria Romdmlor, of 
which several volumes have already appeared, bids fair to be a 
more dependable history than lorga's. But such a history would 
never have been possible without the great work of pioneering done 
by lorga. He it was, as one of his former critics, Gheorghe Bratianu, 
pointed out a few years ago, who went into the forest, felled and 
cleared away the trees by dint of his own unlimited energy, ploughed 
the land and sowed it, so that others might reap.® 

Roumanians are inclined to forgive lorga his use of intuition 
where the facts were not available, for both his sound interpreta- 
tions and his doubtful ones redounded to the greater glory of the 
Roumanian people. Roumanian history was to him a miracle, not 
a miracle of fate but our own miracle." The Western reader finds 
something of that faith in miracles in lorga's historical writing and 
can discount it. Without that element he would not have been 
lorga. With or without it he was a great historian. 

® Gheorghe Bratianu, “ Nicolae lorga, istoric al Romdnilor” {Ntcolae lorga, 
irez cuvdntdri, Bucharest, 1944), P- ^7 
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V 

In politics lorga did not attain the peak of eminence that he did 
as an historian From his entry into the arena in 1907 he was in 
the thick of political battles. He founded the National Democratic 
party in 1908, one year after he was first elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. His programme was nationalist in that it was anti- 
foreign, anti-Semitic, favoured the development of national in- 
dustries, and urged the maintenance of a big army. It was demo- 
cratic in that it proposed universal suffrage and increased rights for 
the peasants. lorga's closest friend and colleague on the political 
scene of that time was Professor A. C. Cuza, the notorious theoretician 
of the anti-Semitic movement. I organs party, in those years before 
the first World War, was insignificant in numbers. He himself was 
distinguished principally for the energy and enthusiasm with which 
he defended his pet causes. At the time of the second Balkan War 
he became a fervent proponent of intervention. Roumania, he said, 
had to redress the balance in the Balkans. Even more vital, m his 
opinion, was the need of the Roumanian nation to assert its national 
spirit, to refurbish the military glories of the past. He went along 
with the army on its military parade into Bulgaria and rejoiced in 
Roumanians acquisition of southern Dobruja, which then became 
sacred '' national ” territory even though populated by Bulgarians 
and Turks. 

It was in the World War that lorga took on the stature of a great 
national leader. Here he was not dealing with votes and parlia- 
mentary combinations but preaching a cause. To him this moment 
was not only the climax of his own hfetime work ; it was the climax 
of centuries of Roumanian history. During the period of neutrality 
he went up and down the country making fiery speeches to hasten 
the approach of the hour for which we have lived our^ whole life 
as a nation, for which we have written, worked and fought.” Then, 
in 1916, came Roumanians entry into the war, quickly followed by 
overwhelming defeat. The army was crushed, the capital and aU 
but a comer of the country occupied. Germany's victories were 
followed by the collapse of Russia, Roumania's ally. In Jassy, to 
which king, cabinet and parliament had moved, lorga was the soul 
of the resistance. He denounced the politicians who truckled to 
the Germans. When the treaty of Bucharest was signed, he wrote 
to King Ferdinand that no treaty could alienate the territory 
bequeathed to the nation by its ancestors. In his speeches, in his 
articles in Neamul Romdnesc, which he continued to publish every 
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day in Jassy, in his personal contacts with the royal family and with 
political and military leaders, he strove to keep alive the hope of 
victory in a period of almost universal despair. And somehow he 
found the time at Jassy to write a series of books on the history 
of Roumanians relations with the various Allied nations. 

The war over, lorga enjoyed immense prestige in the new Greater 
Roumania. In 1919 he became president of the first national 
assembly elected by universal suffrage and thus presided over the 
inauguration of what was looked on as a new democratic era. But 
all did not go well in the new Roumania either for democracy or 
for lorga^s prestige He himself tells the story of post-war politics 
with a wealth of detail m his autobiographical writings, which give 
a fascinating picture of the political scene and an even more fas- 
cinating picture of lorga himself. The politicians, as might be 
expected, played politics, and politics in Roumania were on a rather 
low moral level. The grant of the vote to the peasants had not 
altered the political system. lorga allied himself temporarily with 
Maniu's Transylvanian party and with the Peasant party to oppose 
the dominant Liberals. But he soon became disgusted with the 
ways of all the parties and party leaders. He deplored the prevailing 
materialism, the lack of ideals, the shameless dishonesty. His 
expenence in politics, combined with his interpretation of Roumanian 
history, turned him more and more toward the monarchy as the 
necessary seat of authority and stabihty in political life. The 
combination of political authoritarianism and integral nationalism 
which lorga came to represent was, as a matter of political theory, 
not so very far from fascism, but he rejected the system of absolute 
dictatorship and the '' violence and caprice '' of the fascist regimes. 
For Roumanians local fascists, the Iron Guard, he had nothing but 
contempt, and they marked him down as an irreconcilable enemy. 

One reason for lorga’s disgust with the politics of parliamentary 
democracy was his righteous indignation at the way Roumanians 
practised it. Another was his lack of success at playing the game 
himself. He was a man of integrity, but he was egocentric, irritable, 
overbearing, and did not tolerate in his circle any independence of 
thought or character. His was a one-man party which, to wield any 
influence, had to make temporary combinations with other groups 
and party leaders. None of these combinations was stable, for 
lorga had little respect for other leaders and they considered him 
unpredictable. He was accused of changing his opinions three times 
a day. Nicolae Lupu called him the Don Quixote of Roumanian 
politics. He managed to alienate nearly everybody, including Maniu 
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whose integrity and patriotism were unquestioned. Titulescu he 
ridiculed as a man of beautiful speeches but of no substance. To his 
credit he also alienated his old friend Cuza, who accused him of 
treason to the cause of anti-Semitism. 

In 1931 King Carol named lorga Prime Minister of Roumania. 
This was the king's first attempt to rule without the parties through 
his own favoured politicians and “ technicians." The attempt was 
a failure. lorga was not fitted for the job of governing the country, 
and the world economic crisis brought with it problems far too great 
for any Roumanian government to solve. lorga's ministry included 
men like Constantin Argetoianu, an imscrupulous and effective 
political manager but incompetent as Minister of Finance. lorga 
had the idea of purifying the administration ; he had also a plan 
to attack the “ moral crisis " by a reform of education. Such plans 
could not save his ministry from disaster, and the king had to give 
up the experiment after one year. Bitterly criticised as he left 
office, lorga lamented that the new generation, despite his unceasing 
efforts, had lacked the solidarity necessary to create '' a true New 
Roumania." 

Five years later Carol dissolved the political parties and set 
up a one-party regime. In lorga's opinion the parties had themselves 
committed suicide. He supported the king's new programme, 
although he warned Carol that the crown would need the support 
of party leaders and could not establish a totalitarian regime.'^ As 
an ex-Prime Minister he served in the new Cristea government and 
had a hand in drawing up the new authoritarian constitution with 
its corporative parliament (an idea which he had advocated since 
the start of his political career). He appeared, looking somewhat 
ridiculous, in the sky-blue uniform of Carol's Front of National 
Rebirth which all servants of the state were required to wear on 
festive occasions. 

lorga's veneration for the Roumanian monarchy, even with the 
throne occupied by prmcelmgs of an imported German dynasty for 
whose personal capacities he could hardly have had much respect, 
is traceable to his political theories and to his personal relationship 
with Carol, whose tutor he had been, whom he had defended when 
the young crown pnnce renounced the throne and took the road to 
exile, and whose return in 1930 he had heartily welcomed. In a 
lecture given in 1938 lorga offered the following opinion : Here 
in Roumania it is evident, and it is a good thmg, that the nation is 
drawing closely round the Sovereign. ... It is not a question of 
’ lorga, Memom, Vol. VII (Bucharest, 1939), p 456. 
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ideology but of concentration of the national will in a great repre- 
sentative figure '' ^ The sovereign, however, to meet lorga’s 
requirements, would have to personify the nation's will in time of 
crisis, as did Stephen the Great of Moldavia, Michael the Brave, and 
King Ferdinand, after some hesitation, m 1916. Carol the Second 
let him down 

In the new national crisis, as in that of 1916-1918, lorga appeared 
at his best, a man of courage, of integrity and of ideals. When 
Russia suddenly demanded Bessarabia and northern Bukovina in 
June of 1940, under threat of force, lorga alone spoke in the Crown 
Council in favour of resistance. Carol sided with Tatarescu and the 
others who counselled acceptance of the ultimatum. Two months 
later came the Axis powers' Vienna Award, which gave northern 
Transylvania to Hungary. Had the Roumanians refused to yield, 
they could not have held out long against Hungary backed by 
Germany and Italy. Russia might have invaded the country from 
the east. In the Crown Council the drama of the previous June 
was repeated. The weight of opinion favoured capitulation, and 
Carol yielded. For the second time he gave up Roumanian territory 
without a struggle, and ended his reign in ignominious flight from 
the country. 

lorga, as he showed in his last years, had a sense of the values 
at stake in the world struggle. He was concerned, as always, with 
the interests of his nation, with its '' destiny " as he conceived it, 
but also with the wider issue of freedom. He believed in a mild 
royal authoritarianism for Roumania but not in the denial of the 
dignity of the individual or of human liberty. In the European 
crisis of 1938 he spoke out against the '' violence without limit " of 
the Nazis, against '' acts of agression at which the conscience of the 
Roumanian people revolts," In the following year he stigmatized 
as '' miserable souls " those Roumanians who were ready to serve 
the Nazis. When the war began, Roumania was at first neutral. 
At the Crown Council held on 6 September, 1939, lorga stated frankly 
that this was not the policy that he would have wished to follow ; 
but if circumstances did not permit a policy of support to France 
and England, then at least Roumania's neutrality should not be 
such as to harm their interests. “ The public does not desire war," 
he said, '^but neither does it desire the victory of Germany." 
Roumania should never base its policy on fear, or yield to force 
merely because it is force. Such yielding would be a degrading act 
and a betrayal of all the past and present sacrifices of the nation. 

® lorga, Ce insmmna astdzi conoeppa istonod ? (Valenn-de-Munte, 1939), p 6 
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'' But alas/' he added, historians write only the history of the 
past and not that of the future." ® 

Roumama's neutrality did not survive the drastic change in the 
balance of forces on the continent brought about by Hitler's victories 
in 1940 These events brought the dark days which lorga had fore- 
seen, with the entire continent of Europe in the hands of those whom 
he regarded as the new barbarians. Those barbarians, he knew, had 
placed his name near the top of the list of those whom they had 
sworn to liquidate Neither his seventy years of age, nor his half- 
century of service to his nation, nor his world renown saved him from 
his violent and tragic end. His friend and colleague, Mario Roques, 
paid one of the most eloquent and meaningful tributes to his memory 
a few days after his death. lorga's concern with the moral values 
of history and with the liberty of man, he said, gave to the crime 
which struck him down a particularly tragic horror, but by the same 
token his sacnfice became for others, in the present state of the 
world, a symbol of hope. 

John C. Campbell. 

Council on Foreign Relations, 

New York City, 

® Notes on the Crown Council meeting made available to me through the courtesy 
of M Alexandre Cretzianu 



THE NEW SETTLEMENT POLICY IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The foundation of the First Czechoslovak Republic in 1919 marked 
the close of three centuries of subjection of the Czechs and Slovaks 
by the Habsburg Monarchy — an essentially German domination, 
transformed since 1867, so far as Slovakia was concerned, into an 
official tutelage of the Magyars. But Czechoslovakia did not 
become ipso facto a national Slav state. She obtained from the 
Allies recognition of the natural frontiers of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and Slovakia's access to the Danube ; in short, the endorsement 
on geopolitical " lines of the historic limits of the Czech and 
Slovak lands, which the historians of Bohemia have never ceased 
to claim throughout the course of the 19th century. At that 
moment there lived on this territory 3,500,000 Germans, nearly 
700,000 Magyars and 550,000 Ukrainians (the latter having been' 
transferred by mandate to the government of Prague and the 
so-called '"Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia"). Only a little more than 
two-thirds of the population of the Republic was Slav, and the 
Germans formed nearly a quarter (i^3%). 

For something like a century past Czechs and Germans had 
been involved in an historical controversy as to whether the Ger- 
mans could be regarded as no less " autochthonous " than the 
Czechs, whether they could not even claim histone priority in the 
Lands of Bohemia, or were, on the contrary, late arrivals on Czech 
soil. In these discussions the German hist orians“ made much of the 
migrations of the Marcoman tribes into Bohemia in the 2nd cen- 
tury B.c. The Marcomans were perhaps Germans, but they did 
not strikh any deeper root in Bohemia than the Cimbrians and 
Teutons in Gaul at very nearly the same period. The first peasant 
settlement occupying the country when the historical epoch begins 
is a Slav population, and up till the 8th or 9th century the docu- 
ments reveal no trace of germanic elements. German influence 
first penetrated in the form of Catholic missionaries sent by the 
German bishops to counter the efforts of the Orthodox Church to 
win over the Czechs. But the first real wave of German settlement 
was due to the initiative of the Czech kings of the Premyslide 
dynasty, who were led away by the development of the artisan 
and commercial class in Germany and called in Germans to develop 
new sources of wealth in these domains (the exploitation of mines, 
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the building up of an artisan class and urban trade). The new- 
comers soon aspired to the mastery of the country, but they came 
up against the national Hussite movement. German influence re- 
appears in the i6th century, when the Crown of Bohemia passed 
to the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand I, brother of Charles V. The 
germanisation of the Czech lands provoked a new national reaction, 
marked by such famous episodes as the Defenestration of Prague 
and the rally of the Czech nation against the Habsburgs. But the 
Battle of the White Mountain m 1620 was the grave of Czech hopes. 

For three centuries the Germans were to be masters of the 
Czech lands, and to occupy all the leading positions in the economic 
and administrative field and in cultural life. They succeeded in 
creating such confusion by stressing social and political factors 
above civilisation that they won acceptance even among certain 
Czech historians for the idea that, if the presence of the Germans 
was a national misfortune, it had none the less created compensat- 
ing conditions of technical, economic and cultural progress. The 
German population of Bohemia and of Moravia-Silesia, which was 
at one and the same time a numerical minority and a ruling class, 
developed towards the Czechs a racial contempt which became a 
manner of thought no longer open to discussion. For the German 
the Czech language was a patois of the peasantry and '' petites 
gens,'" incapable of becoming a language of literature and culture ; 
and in his view the Czech was only fit to carry out subordinate 
tasks within the framework of German organisation. The national 
Czech renaissance, from the '40s onwards and in particular the 
declarations of the historian Palacky, found the Germans of Bohemia 
infinitely more hostile and more opposed to political concessions 
than the Government of Vienna itself. If Pan-Germanism in the 
Germany of William II and in the Austria-Hungary of Francis 
Joseph seemed a programme of economic expansion and a policy 
of prestige inspired by the ruling elements of the two regimes and 
by business men absorbed in selling on foreign markets, among the 
Germans of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia it assumed the character 
of a popular doctrine justifying their daily attitude towards the 
Czechs and the subjection of the Slavs to Germanism. 

The ruin of Austria-Hungary, the defeat of Germany, the creation 
of national states and in particular of Czechoslovakia, amounted to 
a profound revolution for the Germans in the Czech lands. None 
the less, the strict observance of Wilsonian principles in the matter 
of national rights assured to them conditions of political and cul- 
tural life such as they had never dreamt of granting at the time 
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when they themselves still enjoyed power. The members of the 
National German minority under the First Czechoslovak Republic 
received the same civil and political rights as the Czechs and Slovaks. 
German towns were administered by German municipalities, the 
Germans freely elected German deputies and could claim seats in 
the Cabinet on equal terms with the Czechs. After 1925 they were 
to possess three portfolios. They could become officials, officers and 
diplomats. They enjoyed every political liberty, including the right 
of association and assembly, freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech in the German tongue. In addition to political equality, 
a special minority statute was granted to them, assuring to each 
borough in which there were more than thirty children of school 
age the right to open a German school, and making it possible for 
them to employ the German language for any form of legal pro- 
cedure in districts where the Germans represented not less than 
20%^ of the population. 

German pride did not fit in with an alignment of German political 
and cultural values with the C?:ech. Despite conciliatory efforts on 
the part of the Czechs and the growth of an '' activist '' tendency 
among certain sections of the German population — Christian Social- 
ists, Agrarians, Social Democrats and Communists — the mass of 
Germans, discreetly worked upon, especially among the youth, by 
such Pan-Germanist leagues as the Turnverband, inspired by parent 
societies whose headquarters were in Germany,^ readily responded 
to every kind of nationalist and racial propaganda. With the 
triumph of the National Socialist Party, Germany raised the 
standard of Pan-Germanism and this was enough to draw away 
supporters from the Activists. It must also be remembered that 
certain Germans professed activism for purely opportunist reasons, 
in order assure for themselves an inside view of pohtics and 
administration and to maintain control of key-points in the finan- 
cial and industrial machine. In 1935, after an electoral campaign 
of indubitably Hitlerian type, Konrad Henlein rallied nearly two- 
thirds of the German vote m defence of German claims. In 1938, 
when the Nazi character of the Henlein movement {Sudetendeutsche- 
partei) was publicly affirmed, when it was a question of coming out 
against the very existence of the Czech state, 91-3 % of the Germans 
of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia voted for their Leader '' and 
placed themselves outside the Czechoslovak state. 

During the Munich crisis and the period of the Protectorate, 

^ The most notable of these were the Veretn fur das Deutschtum tm Auslande, 
the Ausland InsHtut in Stuttgart, and the Bund Deutscher Osten. 
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the Germans of the Czech lands faithfully and actively upheld the 
policy of the Third Reich. They shared in all its acts of violence 
against the Czech nation. Karl Hermann Frank, the executioner 
of Lidice, was a Sudeten German, and so were Pfitzner, the German 
Mayor of Prague, and Henlein himself * and the number of German 
anti-Fascists who effectively fought the Hitler regime and demon- 
strated their loyalty towards the Czechoslovak state is as insigni- 
ficant as that of the Germans who, in the course of the First 
Republic, accepted the idea of marriage with Czechs — in each case 
about 5%. One cannot therefore be surprised at the unanimity 
and spontaneity of the popular movement which immediately after 
the liberation urged that the Germans should be expelled from the 
reviving national state. The decisions of the Government of the 
Republic and of the Allies at the Potsdam Conference only served 
to ratify the popular will. The internal peace of the new Czecho- 
slovakia and of Central Europe implied the departure of the Ger- 
mans, who never accepted the existence of the Republic. The 
vitality and courage of the Czechs and Slovaks have given proof 
of their right to live. It is only logical that the Germans, who had 
declared that they could only live in a state of their own, should 
withdraw behind their national frontiers. The decrees signed by 
President Benes have left undisturbed inside Czechoslovakia those 
actually anti-Fascist Germans anxious to remain (the majority of 
Germans have preferred to pursue their political activities in Ger- 
many and have crossed the frontier after selling their property or 
leaving it in the hands of the administrators), and also mixed families 
(about 150,000 Germans married to Czechs) and certain speciahsts 
and miners. Out of the 2,700,000 Germans who remained on the 
territory of the Republic at the end of the war (up to 800,000 left 
in the course of the war or emigrated before the German collapse) 
a total of 2,400,000 has been transferred to Germany between the 
autumn of 1945 and the end of October 1946, while 300,000 have 
been authorised to remain in Czechoslovakia and are receiving 
citizenship President Benes has not concealed his view that this 
political act, which may be described as a great historical event, 
involves considerable economic consequences The departure of 
almost one-fifth of the population, occupying highly industrialised 
regions and forming in certain districts nine-tenths of the inhabi- 
tants, raises extremely complicated problems, and renders necessary 
a reorganisation of the population and the economy. It was a 
crisis which called for, and has actually received, an immediate 
solution. 
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The Repopulation of the Frontier Districts 

In order to appreciate duly the extent of the problem of repopu- 
lation created by the removal of the Germans, it is necessary to 
indicate briefly the position held by the latter in the First Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Forming small colonies in most of the big towns, 
they constituted the majority of the population m a certain number 
of frontier districts, both in Bohemia and in Moravia-Silesia. Con- 
trary to the propagandist assertions of the Third Reich and of the 
Henlein movement, there never existed a German district m the 
purely geographical sense of the term. The expression " Sudeten- 
land ” IS a neologism of geopohtical origin which deliberately 
created confusion between a geographical reality, namely the exist- 
ence of the Sudeten Mountains in North-East Bohemia, and an 
historic and human fact, namely the presence of a series of pre- 
dominantly German enclaves on the periphery of Bohemia and 
Moravia-Silesia. Of the eight districts the following were the most 
important : (i) the Egerland, the western angle of Bohemia round 
Cheb (Eger) and Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), with 841,000 inhabi- 
tants ; (2) the northern district between the valley of the Labe 
(Elbe) and the projecting district of Frydlant (Friedland) with the 
industrial centres of Liberec (Reichenberg) and Jablonce (Gablonz), 
with 808,000 inhabitants ; (3) the north-west of Moravia, the real 
Sudeten district, with 326,000 inhabitants. 

The Germans, who represented in these enclaves three-quarters 
to nine-tenths of the population — Czechs living in the German dis- 
tricts totalled 700,000 in 1938 as against 3,000,000 Germans, in 
other words, less than 20% of their total population-shared in 
every form, of economic activity. Speaking broadly, however, the 
industrial and commercial professions showed a higher percentage 
of Germans than the agricultural. Out of 3.000,000 Germans living 
in the frontier districts 800,000 to 1,000,000 lived from agriculture, 
that is 26% to 33%. Two-thirds to three-quarters of the German 
population were urban, consisting of workers, tradesmen and 
industrialists, including representatives of the liberal professions and 
the official class. 84 % of the industrial enterprises of these regions 
belonged to Germans before the war, and it was also from among 
the Germans that a large number of engineers, technicians and 
skilled workers were recrmted The problem of repopulation thus 
has to be met not only quantitatively but also professionally and 
qualitatively. The land evacuated by the German peasants has to 
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be reoccupied, while the factories have to be got going again, with 
fresh workmen and staff. 

^ :js 

When the German peasants went away, over 1,000,000 hectares, 
formerly occupied by 250,000 families, were given up. It is not a 
question of the best land of Bohemia and Moravia. Some of the 
rural holdings in the former Egerland, in the Sudeten Mountains, 
and on the slopes of the Sumava in south-western Bohemia were 
of poor quality, and a good number of the German peasants suffered 
considerable hardship. The problem with which the Government 
of the new Republic was confronted was that of bringing in new 
settlers into the evacuated territory in sufficient numbers to safe- 
guard strategic and national interests, while making good the short- 
comings from which agriculture had suffered On the other hand, 
it was to be foreseen that it would not be possible to find 250,000 
families of Czech and Slovak peasants to replace the departing 
Germans, without risk of unduly depleting other agricultural dis- 
tricts. Hence agricultural resettlement has led to a vast rehabilita- 
tion and transformation of the agrarian structure, in which the main 
objective was to find for each new settler a holding such as would 
enable him to maintain a high standard of life and to utilise rational 
and progressive methods of work. At the Ministry of Agriculture 
it has been calculated that the optimum for a family holding would 
in these districts be from ten hectares of arable land to thirteen 
of mixed agricultural land . and they have consequently allotted 
holdings of that size to the Czech peasants of these regions. The 
rest of the land available has been divided into two different cate- 
gories : holdings of rentable land apportioned in sizes varying from 
ten to thirteen hectares, and poor land assigned to stock-raising 
and reafforestation, and placed in the hands of agricultural co- 
operatives. These holdings have been assigned on a basis of 
priority to applicants who could lay claim to the nation's gratitude 
— members of the armed forces, partisans, political internees, 
especially those of peasant origin, who could give guarantees of 
technical competence. They have been settled into such of the 
already existing buildings as were best suited to the working of 
their holding, and they have had a share of the live and dead stock 
left behind by the German peasants. The successful applicants are 
landless peasants or smallholders and peasant farmers drawn from 
all parts of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, and to some extent 
Slovakia Generally they are added on to a local nucleus of old 
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Czech families which have survived German domination. Thus 
new rural communities are coming into bemg which are imbued 
with a pioneering spirit. 

By the end of 1946 rather more than 125,000 families had been 
settled in the frontier regions smce the summer of 1945, i.e. about 
500,000 persons. The rural population has thus been cut down by 
about a half, a more rational agrarian structure has been brought 
about, and the standard of life of the peasant population has risen 
appreciably. The growth of co-operative purchasing, machine- 
maintenance, and distribution of fertilisers, the settmg up of farm- 
schools and studs in some of the best equipped of the former German 
latifundia are a guarantee of technical and social progress on the 
land 

^ ^ 

Immediately after Munich and the couf de force of 15 March, 
1939, the Germans completely germanised the commercial and 
industrial economy and made certain of the direction or at least 
absolute control of all undertakings. ^ Those which could be turned 
on to war work were kept in full production, the others were usually 
closed down. When the Germans left, the restored Czechoslovak 
state found itself left with an industrial no man’s land. Quite apart 
from the nationalisation decrees, former German undertakings or 
those created or swollen by German capital, or those which the 
former- Czech owners had handed over to the Germans, automatically 
came under public ownership. 

Under the Two-Year Plan for the restoration of the national 
economy there is in active progress a reorganisation of the indus- 
trisd economy parallel to that which is going on in agriculture. 
Badly sit^d factories, away from modem means of communication, 
or those ^with out-of-date machinery, are going to be abandoned. 
The rest are incorporated in groups covering undertakings of the 
same kind, having a common board of directors, responsible for the 
distribution of plant, equipment, personnel, orders and the national- 
isation of production. This system implies an important reduction 
in the number of staff employed. A part of the plant not wanted 
in this regional reorganisation but capable of being utilised is sent 
off to other districts where industrialisation is under way, notably 
to Slovakia. 

2 Notably by avy animation, i e by the confiscation of all undertakings belonging 
to Jews, and by overwhelming increases in the capital of Czech undertakings which 
thus passed into the control of the new German shareholders. 
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Workers and personnel are recruited from inside Czechoslovakia. 
Appeals have been made to workers in other parts of the Republic, 
offering prospects of good housing conditions and wages. An urgent 
appeal has been made to Czechs and Slovaks who had to emigrate 
in the period between the two wars (particularly during the economic 
crisis of 193^-1935 and the German invasion) and who have not 
changed their nationality in the meantime. 

By the end of 1946, the number of non-rural settlers in the 
frontier districts was estimated at about 1,000,000. The optimum 
population for these districts has been put by experts at about 
:z, 400, 000, including the peasants. There were already about 

400.000 Czechs who had survived Munich and the germanisation 
policy (out of 700,000 who lived m these parts before 1938), so that 
the required number of settlers is something like a, 000, 000. Agri- 
cultural settlement has already reached the figure of 500,000 people 
which has been laid down for it, and so there is room for about 

1.500.000 people in the towns and industrial centres. If this esti- 
mate IS correct, then at the end of 1946 the number of settlers fell 
short by about half a million of the desired total. It is certain 
that during 1947 there will be a number — perhaps some tens of 
thousands — of Czechs and Slovaks who will return from abroad, 
and it is also possible that some Slovaks may decide to take up 
work in the frontier districts of Moravia at least. But full employ- 
ment ever3Avhere makes unlikely any considerable further disloca- 
tion of man-power. It is to be expected that in twenty-five years 
natural increase will have filled in the gap, but for some time a 
shortage of man-power will be felt, even if an increase in the birth- 
rate will eventually solve the problem. More or less controlled 
immigration has been thought of as a solution, and some negotia- 
tions were started along these lines , but the Slav states which 
might be able to supply easily assimilable settlers themselves need 
aU the man-power they can get after the holocaust of war. It 
would seem that the most immediately positive solution would 
be far-reaching nationalisation of methods and work and fuller 
employment of women in production. 

From the qualitative point of view, the German administrative, 
technical and specialist staffs have been replaced without much 
difficulty by Czechs. The very widespread system of general and 
technical education in Czechoslovakia under the First Republic, 
and the active participation of Czechs in various specialist profes- 
sions make it fairly easy to reorganise man-power and recruit the 
necessary personnel. All the same, the closing of universities and 
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high schools for six years by the Germans (17 November, 1939, to 
May, 1945) has seriously retarded the studies of young people who 
at present are overcrowding all the institutions of higher learning. 
The crisis is mostly felt in the luxury industries which play an 
important part m foreign trade and payments for imports of 
machinery and raw materials. In metallurgy and other industries 
which had to work for the German war the Germans themselves 
were obliged to train Czech specialists to replace their own nationals 
who were called up. Now these can help those who were trained 
before the war to get the reconverted factories going again. 

In a very short period of time the Government of the Third 
Czechoslovak Republic has solved the essentials of the problem of 
resettlement in the former German districts, and further also the 
related problem of the geographical and economic disposition of 
the national state. This resettlement has been accompanied by 
important reforms in the structure of the agricultural and industrial 
economy, which open the way to a serious nationalisation of the 
exploitation of the country's resources and to important economies 
in human labour which offset to some extent the gross reductions 
in the density of population. 

Pierre George. 

Umversite de Lille. 



THE FREE STATE OF CRACOW 

1815—1846 

The free, independent and strictly neutral city of Cracow/' erected 
by the Congress of Vienna, was one of those creations of high 
diplomacy meant rather to iron out differences between the Powers 
than to serve the desires or needs of the people concerned. Her 
victory over Napoleon permitted Russia to control the larger part 
of the Polish lands, and to push her influence deep into Central 
Europe. Hence the opposition of Austria, England and France, 
seen in the anti-Russian alliance of January, 1815. Alexander I 
wanted to incorporate Cracow into the Congress Kingdom," since 
it was the ancient capital and the seat of national monuments ; 
but it lay too close to Silesia, Moravia and the road to Vienna, and 
Austria would not agree. From the Russian standpoint, in Austrian 
hands it would be an undesirable bridgehead on the left bank of 
the Vistula, from which one could enter the Russian-ruled provinces. 
A compromise was thus agreed on, on the basis of terms suggested 
by Czartoryski — the creation of a tmy neutral state. The Tsar's 
proclamation assured the inhabitants that '' under the protection 
of the three Powers, they would en]oy quiet and happiness, devoting 
themselves only to the sciences, the arts, trade and industry." 
Being still true to his early convictions, he drew up a fairly liberal 
constitution ; and the Act of Foundation was added to the conclud- 
ing terms of the Treaty of Vienna and thus secured the collective 
sanction of the Powers. 

The Free State lasted thirty-one years, after which the resolve 
to put an end to any remains of Polish independence led to its 
abolition. Cracow was incorporated in Austria in November, 1846, 
but its history has more than a local significance. The liberty 
enjoyed by this corner of Poland made it possible for the political 
processes of those times to reveal themselves in a remarkable way. 
The peculiar situation of the city made it of special importance to 
Polish efforts at liberation : and since the existence of the Free 
City was guaranteed by international agreement, it became a 
bone of contention. The purpose of this brief sketch is to bring 
out three points the internal changes in Cracow society, its 
part in the struggle for freedom, and the consequent diplomatic 
complications. 
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I 

The territory included ijoo sq. km. on the left branch of the 
Vistula, having Austria on the south, Russia to the north and a 
short common frontier with Prussia on the west. In 1815 it num- 
bered over 100,000 inhabitants, of whom 23,000 were in the city 
proper. Article 3 of the Act declared that the Free City could 
import goods from all three Powers free of duty, but must pay duty 
on exports. This regulation favoured trade but injured industry. 
The city soon became the chief commercial centre for the surrounding 
provinces, the mam market for farm produce, and the distributing 
point for manufactures brought from the west. A second factor 
making for success was the ancient university, to which students 
came from all sides. Living was cheap, and Cracow became a 
favourite place for conventions and entertainment. It became also 
a safe refuge for eminent men, who settled down here among ancient 
buildings to end their days. 

During fifteen years the city prospered. Its population rose to 
33,000, merchant houses became wealthy, tumbledown palaces were 
restored, the Plantations took the place of the mediaeval ring of 
fortifications. Prosperity came not only to the townsmen but also 
to the village-folk, who were free from military service and less 
burdened by taxes than those outside 

The Constitution of 1815 placed executive power m the hands 
of a Senate — a President and twelve members, half of them chosen 
for life, the other half yearly. Two members were sent by the 
university and two by the cathedral chapter. The rest were 
chosen by an Assembly, familiarly called the Seym (Diet), which 
had also to pass laws, authorise the budget, appoint officials and 
justices of peace and watch over their work. These fairly liberal 
terms were not matched by a far from democratic franchise. Only 
property owners had the vote, together with business people, the 
secular clergy, teachers and top-class artists.'' This meant the 
gentry, the wealthier townsmen and the intelligentsia — altogether 
only a few hundred families. The smaller burghers, peasants and 
Jews remained without political rights. The peasants had obtained 
personal freedom in Napoleon's day, and now on the lands belonging 
to Church and State (making four-fifths of the whole) the corvee 
was converted into tenancy. In 1818 each village was permitted 
to send one delegate to the college of voters, and so share in pohtical 
life. As for the 7,000-8,000 Jews, they lived apart in a cultural 
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circle of their own, and were permitted to trade only in one section 
of the town. 

The slender stratum of society which ruled was far from homo- 
geneous. One historian has spoken of two camps : those whose 
income came from property, and those who lived from their work. 
To the first belonged chiefly the landowners. Their number was 
not large, and they were led by a few magnates, who had great 
influence and support. In addition, many nobles from other parts 
of Poland had for long possessed town houses in Cracow, and some 
were settled there for good. This little world of the aristocracy 
looked down on the burgher class, though admitting a few richer 
patricians to their circle. Tradition made these men feel them- 
selves, if not the sole holders of authority, at least the born leaders 
of the nation. Thanks to the backing of the monarchies outside, 
they wielded the chief power, though they were a numerical 
minority. 

The Constitution was not put into force at once. During three 
years an Organising Commission, appointed by the three Powers, 
was in control. It chose the first Senate, giving of course preference 
to the upper classes. The President, Count Wodzicki, took care to 
keep his executive positions for good, and the Russian and Austrian 
Commissioners backed him in this They revised the constitution, 
giving the executive agencies complete power over the legislative, 
and the Senate over the Seym, which was suspected of liberalism. 
Only the former could initiate legislation, and the right of the Seym 
to suggest changes was restricted. Neither freedom of the press 
nor trial by jury was ever realised. 

The burghers did not actively resist these doings. They had 
been through six political convulsions in twenty years, until they 
lost faith in the permanence of anything ; so for years^ after 1815 
they remained indifferent to their independence. They too were 
not a homogeneous group, for many business families had come in 
from Germany since the Partitions, and were only slowly bemg 
assimilated. Only the University could realty be a counter-weight 
to the nobility, but its scientific level was not high, since the 
Austrians had removed many Polish professors, and their places 
had been poorly filled. In any case, there were to be found eminent 
lawyers, doctors, and men of letters among the professors — the 
vanguard of the only-now-being-formed intelligentsia. The Rector, 
an ambitious lawyer, Litwinski, was able to secure for the university 
a large measure of autonomy, thanks chiefly to the help of the 
Prussian Commissioner, Baron Rubnitz, an enlightened liberal. 
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The university statute made it almost independent of the Govern- 
ment, and the Rector was even put over all the schools, both 
elementary and secondary. 

This '' state within a state '' soon became a source of troubles 
for the Free City. The rivalry between the university and the 
Senate, leading to a duel between the Rector and the President, 
was in fact a struggle for power between the nobles and the intelli- 
gentsia. There was as well the conflict between tradition and 
enlightenment . the professors were Free Masons, so the President 
sought the support of the clergy. Though a disciple of Voltaire, 
he felt that the priest would be the best watchdog over the simple 
citizen. By the same token the professors got the support of the 
patriotic youth, while the Senate balanced this by calling in the 
Powers. 

The issue at stake on the surface was trivial enough. In the 
summer of 1820 a school-youth, unjustly charged with thieving, 
was arrested by the police. His colleagues then broke the windows 
of the headquarters. The school authorities investigated and 
expelled from the school and the city three students, whose homes 
were elsewhere. President Wodzicki used this incident to alarm 
Metternich, as well as that arch-enemy of Poland, the Russian Com- 
missioner in Warsaw, Novosiltsov. The university was arraigned 
as the home of moral perversion and revolution, whose autonomy 
should be abolished, etc etc These complaints came just when 
Metternich was busy with an ambitious campaign against liberalism, 
not the least against universities The Cracow events helped him 
to convert Tsar Alexander to his way of thinking. On the demand 
of the three monarchs the statue of the university was suspended, 
and a new Rector installed. General Zaiuski, who had been in 
Russian service. For the first time the independence of the Free 
State was* shaken. 

Fortune soon turned against President Wodzicki. The Opposi- 
tion of the burghers became more threatening, and even voted its 
people into the Senate, without regard to their status and qualifica- 
tions. This was a mistake, for which the burghers paid when the 
matter came to a head. In 1827 the President failed of re-election, 
the Chairman of the Court of Appeal beating him by three votes. 
The beaten party then left the chamber, in protest against the 
illegality. Again the Powers came to its rescue, declared the 
elections invalid, and reinstated Wodzicki. This time it was not 
Metternich but the new Tsar, Nicholas, who exploited his chance, 
AIL the Opposition elements were removed from the Senate ; and 
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preparations made to abolish the Seym, and subject the Free State 
to '' Residents '' representing the Powers. Austria opposed this, 
but in 1830 the disagreement was patched up, and the two dynasties 
were just about to use force when the November Rising broke out 
and delayed them. 


II 

The violation of the laws by the aristocracy and the latter's 
links with Russia only made the burghers more patriotic than 
before. The Rising became a signal for dethroning the President 
and taking over the authority. They had the support of the 
students, who were in secret contact with Warsaw, and also of the 
man in the street. But they were in no way radicals. Their first 
step was to arm a civic guard of well-to-do burghers, in order to 
protect themselves from the '' commons." The fear of street riots 
inclined both the Government and the Residents to concessions. 
At the latter's instance the Senate took back the five members 
expelled in 1827 ; but a few weeks later a mob broke into Wodzicki's 
house, and demanded his trial, and the Senate forced its President 
to resign. He was accused of acting counter to the Rising, which 
was clearly wrong Both he and Zaiuski did join it later in Warsaw, 
just as did a large part of the gentry, while the burgher party main- 
tained the neutrality of Cracow, which served the Rising better. 
When all was over, however, this fact was bound to weigh heavily 
on the fate of the city. 

As long as the war went on, Cracow remained quiet, since the 
more ardent elements had left for the front. A few hundred 
volunteers as well as large funds and some material were its contri- 
bution. A Citizens' Committee openly collected hete for the 
wounded, while in secret it bought and smuggled through weapons 
and other equipment. This work was supervised by a delegate of 
the National Government in Warsaw, who was also a political 
agent. Though formally neutral, the city was heart and soul for 
the insurgents, and it shared the fruit of their failure. One of the 
broken detachments took refuge in the city, and while some of the 
men remained others dispersed themselves in Galicia, handing over 
their arms to the Austrians. On orders of the Russian commander, 
Paskievich, Russian troops now entered the city under General 
Rudiger, and began to seize the insurgents, imprison suspects, and 
confiscate property said to belong to the National Government. 
The city had to bear the costs of the occupation as a penalty. 
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But more than reprisals followed. In the spring of 1833 a new 
Organising Commission arrived, which set about reforming the 
constitution to suit the new conditions. Unreliable senators were 
deposed from office, and a new president installed. Civic liberties 
were restricted, the rights of the Seym whittled down, its open 
deliberations forbidden. The university was robbed of its autonomy. 
The Bishop, who had shown his interest in the Rising, was compelled 
to leave his diocese. Finally, the Senate itself was stripped of its 
power, and made a body for carrying out the orders of others. The 
Board of Residents was made permanent in 1834 as the supreme 
authority ; and in this way the sovereign rights of the Free State 
were destroyed. They remained from now on a shadow and 
nothing more. 

The people of Cracow had a feeling that behind all this even worse 
decisions were in train. The truth was that Tsar Nicholas was 
resolved completely to liquidate the Free State. Once the Congress 
Kingdom was gone, an independent Cracow became a direct danger 
for Russia as a reminder of former liberties and a possible centre 
for liberation efforts. The simplest thing was to occupy it for good, 
but the Tsar remembered the situation of 1815. Being in conflict 
with the Poles, he had to keep Austria on his side. It was decided 
to offer the Free State to Vienna. This was a tricky business, since 
it meant upsetting the terms of the Treaty, respect for which had 
been the cornerstone of Metternich’s pohcy. Only circumstance 
made it easier for Russia to achieve this end. 

In the spring of 1833 there had arrived in Poland some scores of 
emissaries from the emigre community in France. In small groups 
they entered the Russian provinces, preaching equality, and land- 
parcellation, aiming at rousing the peasant for war. The action 
failed and, the agents were seized by the police. Investigation 
traced the whole thing to the '' charcoal men '' — revolutionary 
elements in Italy and Germany. All this drew Austria nearer to 
Russia, the more so as France and England were calhng in question 
her nght to interference against the insurgents. The result was the 
meeting at Munchengratz, September, 1833, and the agreement into 
which Prussia was soon drawn. Russia guaranteed the status quo 
in Italy and the German Bund, and got in return needed support for 
her Polish policy. In regard to Cracow it was set down that on the 
least sign of breach of neutrality, it was to be occupied by the three 
Powers until further notice. 

This decision was reviewed two years later at Teplitz and made 
final by the secret Berlin Convention of 14 October, 1835. The 
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Powers concluded that the continuance of the Free State was against 
the interest of its inhabitants as well as a danger to neighbours, 
and that it should be included in Austria. In order to avoid troubles 
with France and Britain, the Senate was to be induced itself to ask 
for the change. Two courses were open to the Powers, either to 
punish the city for supporting hostile activities, or to force on it 
political suicide. 

It was not hard to find in Cracow intrigues against its neighbours, 
for the place swarmed with conspirators after 1831. They derived 
mainly from two sources — students and emigres, i.e. soldiers who 
did not decide to take refuge in France Its central position meant 
that strangers could enter almost unquestioned, and the police were 
indulgent. From 1833 there existed here a group of '' charcoal- 
men,’' and by the next year they were in touch both with con- 
spirators in Galicia and with Paris Under the wing of '' Young 
Poland,” founded m 1834, ^ centralising of efforts at intrigue came 
into being — the Polish Populist Society, having far-reaching aims 
for social reform, as well as for national liberation. Its Head 
Office was in Cracow, its driving spirit the poet, Goszczytiski, and 
its threads reached out to Lwow, Warsaw and Wilno. In the Free 
City itself agitation went on among students, artisans and even the 
Jews, not to mention the peasants round about and the miners not 
far away on the Silesian border Forbidden books and pamphlets 
were smuggled m, both Polish and translations from other tongues — 
e.g. Lamennais’s Paroles d'un croyant. The plan of action was of 
long range, but it raised the temperature in the city, and made 
easier the task of repression. 

In their conferences the three Powers had decided to settle the 
Cracow problem by first evoking unrest ; and as materials for an 
outbreak the refugees could serve. There were many scattered all 
over Galicia, and now word was put about that they would be 
welcomed in Cracow. Larger groups soon gathered, in some cases 
handed over by the Austrian police. In vain did the Senate warn 
the Residents that such an influx would almost certainly lead to 
trouble ; and they even asked for the extradition of certain known 
agitators, but the warnings fell on deaf ears On the heels of the 
refugees came spies — one of them, a certain Behrens, had spied on 
the Poles in London as an agent of the Tsar. But the emigres 
had their own secret service, Behrens was discovered, and three 
well-known members of the Populist Society lured him out of the 
city and killed him. As he was not robbed, the inference was clear. 

This happened on the night of 6th January, 1836, and it took 
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three weeks for the Powers to decide on their tactics. The Tsar 
wanted the Austrians to do the cleaning-up, and threatened other- 
wise to seize the place. On 9th February an order was sent to the 
Senate by the Residents to expel all aliens from the Free State, 
in so far as they had taken part in the Rising. They would be 
taken to Trieste, and sent to America. This order was based on 
Article 6 of the Act of 1815, which forbade the harbouring of 
deserters or people sought by law. The Senate was too wise to 
disobey and the order was given, but to carry it out was less easy. 
During five years many '' aliens '' had become domiciled, had 
married, and even entered public service. Others sought to conceal 
their identity, and their neighbours helped them. The President 
therefore asked the Residents for time, but was told that since the 
city was impotent the Powers would themselves take over the 
restoration of order. On the 17th an Austnan corps entered the 
city, followed a few days later by Russian and Prussian detachments. 
It was announced that only a purging of the place was intended, 
and a general ambush was laid for all ex-insurgents. Every citizen 
had to report and establish his identity, and in a few weeks over 
1,000 refugees were expelled. 

This was only a prologue to the real drama that followed. Under 
the pretext of reorganising the police, the Residents brought m a 
famous Justice of criminal procedure, a certain Herr Guth, who 
instituted a veritable reign of terror. Under threat of handing 
them over to the Russians, he got various people to turn informers, 
all of which sufficed to compel the Populist Society to move its 
Head Office to Lwow. The city authorities resisted this whole 
mvasion as best they could, one of the aldermen even daring to set 
free some arrested students. The result was that the election of 
Justices of the Peace was abolished and a special court set up for 
political offenders, presided over by foreigners. The Senate was 
again purged, and the Chief of Police permitted to appeal to the 
Residents against its injunctions. The civic militia, composed of 
300 volunteers, was dissolved and a new one formed — of Austrian 
soldiers. The censorship was so tightened as to outdo even that of 
Austria itself, being applied not only to newspapers but even to 
visiting cards and epitaphs ! Gulhver’s Travels and Rohinson Crusoe 
were put on the Index, and from Hamlet was expunged the Soliloquy 
on Death. Yet the Free State lingered on as a formal thing, the 
Seym meeting from time to time but accomplishing nothing. The 
reason was that the whole issue had become an international one. 
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III 

In the Act attached to the Treaty of Vienna, Article 118, it was 
declared that the Cracow Constitution was to be partie mtegrante 
de cet acte, comme si elle y etait textuellement inseree '' Thus 
the status of the Free State received the guarantees not only of the 
three Powers involved, but also of France and England. This 
article was to be a source of many troubles for Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, while for England it became a useful political instru- 
ment, ]ust as for the Poles it was the source of illusive hopes. 

The Rising of 1830--1831 had coincided with the coming of 
Palmerston to the Foreign Of&ce and a worsening of relations 
between London and St. Petersburg. In regard to Belgian inde- 
pendence, and in particular in the Near East the influence of the 
two capitals was m conflict. In nearer Asia Russia was on the 
offensive, and the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi was an all too obvious 
sample of a policy aiming at ousting the Western powers. The 
impulsive '' Lord Firebrand '' was in no mood to yield to Russia 
in any sector, and he did not overlook the Polish issue as a shaft 
in his quiver. Hence his statement of 9th June, 1833, that Russia 
had violated the treaties about Poland “ systematically, and in 
scandalous and barbaric fashion.’' This was no rhetorical phrase, 
for Palmerston sincerely favoured the Poles, and wished to help 
them where possible The realist in him knew that he could not 
secure their independence, but in the struggle for Her Majesty’s 
vital interest he used the weapon Poland furnished him. 

Six months earlier Prince Czartoryski had drawn his attention 
to Cracow, sending memoranda to both the English and French 
Ministers to point out their right and duty to defend the Free State, 
He showed that this lay in their interest for economic reasons, since 
Cracow was the chief centre for the export of wool, and the import 
of English manufactures. The Free State needed capital for 
developing its coal, zinc and sulphur mines, as well as for the publish- 
ing of books, which had the whole of Poland as a market. In 
particular the Prince desired that the Western Powers should set 
up consulates in Cracow, a pertinent suggestion since ofiices of this 
kind were maintained in the German Free Cities, Hamburg and 
Frankfurt. It was to be foreseen that the three Powers would not 
tolerate in Cracow agents of this kind who would be spectators of 
all that was going on, and the Poles in Paris foresaw that inter- 
national complications would be unavoidable. 

One immediate result was that the Foreign Office instructed its 
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Warsaw consul to visit Cracow from time to time. During his 
first term Palmerston arranged satisfactorily the Belgian and 
Spanish affairs, but in the Near East clouds were gathering and a 
conflict with Russia was quite possible. Then came the monstrous 
occupation of Cracow. Metternich handled this in a way insulting 
to England, since on Russian advice he kept the French informed 
but left London out. Russia did indeed hinder a rapprochement 
between England and Austria, but Palmerston's wrath was now 
turned on her. This fact was exploited by the Polish emigres, and 
four debates took place m Paris and London within three months 
on the Polish question. In the House of Commons Stratford 
Canning, who was vexed at not being chosen Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, led the discussion, and he was supported by O'Connell, 
and Lord Dudley Stuart. Even Peel declared himself as hostile 
to Russia. Palmerston stated that the occupation of Cracow 
'' violated one of the most important diplomatic agreements of the 
present time," and promised roundly that a consul would be sent 
to Cracow. Actually, he employed careful tactics, meant to force 
Russia to concessions in the Near East. In both Houses and in the 
press he encouraged pro-Polish sentiments, and permitted men like 
Urquhart to provoke the Tsar openly, while his real aim was to find 
a compromise on the basis of mutual concession. He could not act 
otherwise, owing to the attitude of France, which was releasing 
herself from English apron-strings and seeking an understanding 
with Metternich. Thiers let the Poles know in May, 1836, that he 
regarded the occupation as a fa^t accomph, that the three Powers 
had every right to get rid of dangerous agitation, and that he was 
not disposed, like Palmerston, to mislead them (the Poles) with 
unreal promises. In the sequel both France and England lodged 
formal protests in the three eastern capitals, receiving the answer 
that these protests were regarded as non-avenu. Moved by public 
opinion, both of them opened their frontiers to the expelled 
refugees, who, curiously enough, did all they could to avoid being 
sent to Amenca. 

For a whole year all Europe was talking about the Cracow 
consuls. In March, 1836, the French consul, M. Minaut, passed 
through the city on his way to Bucharest, and was welcomed at a 
citizens' banquet. In the autumn another guest arrived, Henry 
Reeves, political editor of The Times, an old friend of the Poles 
(e.g. Krasihski), whose name was mentioned by many as a possible 
consul for Cracow. Reeves met the leaders of society, was charmed 
with the ancient monuments, and made a friendly report to the 
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Foreign Office ; but no consuls were appointed as the three ambas- 
sadors concerned stoutly opposed the plan and Palmerston had to 
back down. In the following March he let Czartoryski know that 
he would not send a consul to Cracow '' since it would do more harm 
than good.'' But he at least succeeded in getting the annexation 
of the city postponed, as well as the conditions of occupation 
improved. The Russian and Prussian troops left and only a small 
number of Austrians remained. 

The stir created about the Free State had unexpected rever- 
berations in Poland as a whole. A good portion of the liberal 
burghers had taken seriously the news that came from Pans and 
London, and were hoping for help from the West. In February 
1838 the Seym ventured to ask the authorities of the three Powers 
for commercial favours and a restoration of civil hberties, but the 
Residents took no notice. Then came a chance of appealing to a 
friendher factor. Colonel Barnett, consul in Warsaw, came on a visit 
to Cracow, and met there the very able and ambitious journalist, 
Hilary Meciszewski. Through him the latter made contact with 
Czartoryski, and for years through the English diplomatic bag " 
detailed information as to what was going on reached Pans, together 
with documents, minutes of court proceedings, etc., part of which 
was published in Pans in 1840 in two languages In the meantime 
Meciszewski prepared an address to the French and English 
governments, asking for a Five-power conference on the whole 
Cracow question, and this address reached Czartoryski in the same 
manner. 

The use of these materials was beset, none the less, with diffi- 
culties. Most of the complaints were directed against Austria,' 
since more of its officials were in evidence in the city. When the 
latter's free-trade privileges were taken away, the Senate had no 
course but to seek incorporation in a larger economic unit. It 
leaned rather in the direction of the Congress Kingdom whose real 
material progress was being made, by contrast with the backward 
Galicia. On the other hand, the Poles in France kept the Cracow 
issue to the fore mainly as a weapon against Russia, with justice 
seeing that Nicholas I from the start had been the chief enemy of 
the Free State. In any case, a front against Austria had little 
chance of success, since both the Western Powers were engaged in 
cultivating good relations with Metternich. This explains why 
Czartoryski wrote in his Memoranda about the upright, wise and 
parental " Austrian system — ^words which could only offend his 
colleagues in Cracow. 
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Czartoryski had other troubles also. It was now 1840, the year 
of the tension between England and France in regard to Turkey — 
a blow to Polish hopes. Palmerston got his way, prevailing on 
Russia to accept his solution of the problem ; which meant that he 
could not annoy the three Powers by raising again the Cracow 
matter Czartoryski, on his part, sought to rouse English opinion 
against the Foreign Minister, and the speeches made in the House 
contained information furnished by his colleagues. On 13th July, 
two days before the famous Convention in regard to the Straits was 
signed, Stratford Canning reviewed in the House of Commons the 
whole course of the Free State issue, and thus gave Peel a chance 
to attack the inconsistency of Whig foreign policy. Palmerston 
got out of the difficulty in a masterly way, speaking with sympathy 
of the Poles and of Cracow, and admitting the receipt of Meciszew- 
ski’s address : but he said plainly that no intervention was possible, 
and no consuls would be sent. Behind the scenes he achieved only 
this : the three Powers gave him formal satisfaction by withdraw- 
ing the Austrian troops after five years of occupation. Neverthe- 
less, under the cloak of the Austrian militia, they controlled the life 
of the Free State as before. 

The coming to power of the Tories in 1841 weakened Polish 
influence in the West. Aberdeen listened more readily to the 
Russian diplomats, and did not even want to read the Polish 
Memoranda sent him, ''for fear,'' as Lord Beaumont -said, "of 
being too well informed." The three Powers could have made an 
end of the Free State, for Guizot, now Prime Minister in Pans, was 
more Austrophil even than his predecessors. But a fresh obstacle 
arose which postponed the settlement for five years. 

There was a new king in Berlin — Frederick William III — ^who 
desired by. his liberalism to win over German opinion and to free 
himself from control by the Tsar. Even m the thirties Prussia 
had not desired the handing over of Cracow to the Habsburgs, 
and when in 1842 Metternich made a new proposal, to include 
Cracow in the Austnan tariff union, Berlin laid a strong protest. 
The reason at bottom was economic If Cracow became part of 
Austria, Prussian manufactures (chiefly Silesian) could no longer 
be admitted tariff-free Now precisely its geographical position 
made of the Free State a favourite field for smuggling, and large 
consignments of textiles, as well as sugar and tobacco, got through 
it steadily to Galicia, or even (on a smaller scale) to the Russian side 
of the boundary. Less upright Cracow dealers did well by these 
transactions, but the Silesian producers even better, Austria wished 
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to stop this, but Prussia took the opposite view — at least until the 
shock of revolution forced even Berlin to change its front. 

IV 

We must now return to look at the changes going on inside 
Cracow itself. Formerly there had been two rival parties, those of 
the gentry and the burghers ; now a third appeared, the revolution- 
ary group, which united the intelligentsia, the students and many 
townsmen, and even made some converts among the well-to-do. 
It will be remembered that in the twenties the Senators of the Right 
were undermining the position of the Free State through their fear 
of liberalism. Now, more than ever, when revolutionary propa- 
ganda was abroad, the gentry were ready to sacrifice political liberty 
on the altar of security. After 1836, Alfred Potocki, who was a 
welcome visitor in Vienna, suggested to Metternich the abolishing 
of the Free State, saying that the citizens would not make much 
trouble if they were given economic advantages 

The Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg knew of this, and they 
found ways of making the Cracow people pay for their liberty with 
a thousand economic restrictions. The secret Teplitz treaty pro- 
vided that the Free State should not be permitted to found a 
National Bank so as to get better facilities for credits The occupa- 
tion had burdened the city’s treasury, and also made freedom of 
commerce more difficult. In 1836 Russia allowed the Austrians a 
preference on Hungarian wines, by-passing Cracow ; and thus they 
ruined the merchants whose transit trade had been 7,000 butts 
yearly. We have seen how they turned to the West for help, but 
when things changed after 1840 they looked for help elsewhere. 

For some time there had existed in Cracow a group. of people 
who were beginning shyly to proclaim a policy of compromise with 
the three Powers, and of the maintenance of nationality by nurtur- 
ing cultural and economic life. They were wealthy landowners 
from the Russian-ruled provinces — Popiel, Swidzinski and, ablest 
of all, the Marquis Wielopolski. They were united by devotion to 
the social hierarchy, the Church, and by common hatred of revolu- 
tion and conspiracy ; but at bottom they were thinking about an 
understanding with Russia. Out of their ranks there was to grow 
with time the Conservative Party. What concerns us here is that 
the wealthy burghers of Cracow were behind them. Formerly 
these merchants and lawyers had been liberals and masons, but now 
in the face of economic stress and social unrest they were ready to 

F 
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obey the nobles and the church. A typical attitude was that of 
Antoni Helcel, son of a wme-merchant but withal a man of learning, 
an eminent legal historian. In friendly relations with Popiel and 
Wielopolski, he became the thinker and adviser to the group. The 
owner of the greatest banking house, Kirchmayer, went the same 
way. For the moment there were not many such, but the promise 
of far-reaching change was at hand. 

The majority of the citizens tended after 1840 in exactly the 
opposite direction — that of revolution. A paramount influence in 
this direction was now exerted by the new organisation of the 
emigres — the Democratic Society.^ Keeping a middle path between 
the older tradition and utopian socialism, this body announced 
clear and realizable aims , the levelling of the classes, complete 
democracy, and the giving of the land to the peasants. Rejecting 
all hopes of foreign assistance, it proclaimed revolt based on self- 
help. The Headquarters of the Society in Versailles united the 
majority of the Poles abroad, and then covered the homeland with 
a network of conspiracies, better organised than m 1830. In 
Cracow a young physicist was in charge, Ludwik Gorzkowski, whose 
scientific career had been broken by political persecution The 
organisation reached even the villagers, who were mostly free from 
the corvee and so could not be stirred up by the Austrian authorities 
as they were m Galicia. Even members of the land-owning class 
joined the movement, in part out of patriotism, in part for hopes of 
the speedy success of the venture. 

As so often happens, the more radical and impatient elements 
got the upper hand in the conspiracy, demanding sharper tactics 
and a speeding up of the programme. A factor in this was the 
young and able literary critic, Edward Dembowski, a clever agitator, 
virtually^ a communist but drawing after him people of every age 
and estate. He and his feUow-romanticists forced the hands of 
their more cautious colleagues. The date of the Rising was set for 
February, 1846, a Government was set up, and Mierosiawski made 
Commander-in-Chief. On the day set the Poles of Poznania and 
Galicia were to lead off, set their provinces free, and then enter the 
one-time Congress Kingdom, Warsaw being their objective. The 
whole plan, fantastic in conception, was to end in catastrophe. 

At the New Year, Nicholas I stopped in Vienna on his way 
back from Rome. Once more he took up with Metternich the 
Cracow matter. The preparations for insurrection were well known 

^Famous for its Manifesto of 1836, which may still be called the Charter of 
Polish Democracy. 
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to them both, and the Tsar asked that, on the first sign of outbreak, 
Austria should seize Cracow — in defiance of Prussia and Europe. 
One may surmise that he used much the same words then as he 
did later to the Austrian Ambassador Colloredo : 

'' J'ai cinque cent mille hommes, vous en avez autant, 
nous n'avons pas besoin de nous soucier de ce que veulent 
ou ne veulent pas les autres. ... II faudrait pourtant que 
vous vous decidiez si vous en voulez ou non (de Cracovie), 
car si vous n'en voulez pas, je suis bien decide a la prendre 
pour moi, quelque chose qu'on fasse.'' 

Vienna had always hesitated between greed and the fear of compli- 
cations ; now she succumbed to persuasion. 

Events fell out, however, as neither Power could foresee The 
Austrian Resident, observing the excitement of the pre-Rising days, 
lost his head entirely. He saw himself taken prisoner, or even on 
the gallows, and discerned a hope in the caUing-in of the Imperial 
forces Against Mettemich’s instructions, he convinced his col- 
leagues of the need for precautionary action, and got for the asking 
from the Senate a formal request for military help. On the evening 
of 17th February he summoned General Collin, who was waiting with 
his troops just across the river in Podgorze ; and the next day saw 
the entrance of nearly 1,000 Austrian soldiery. The conspirators 
were dismayed, and thought of calling off everything ; the more 
so as news had come from Poznan of the arrest there six days before 
of all the leaders, including Mierosiawski. Nevertheless the Cracow 
leaders resolved to go ahead, without even moving the date forward : 
and the unexpected happened. A few hours of fitful skirmishing in 
the city frightened the aged and incompetent Collin, and he ordered 
a retreat. With his troops across the river went the nfilitia, the 
Senators and the higher officials. The Austrians seemed "to think 
that sc5rthesmen were attacking from all sides, for they kept on 
marching till they reached Wadowice, 30 miles away. The people 
of Cracow were left to their fate. 

This is no place to go over again the course of the ten-day 
revolution, but only to bring one significant fact into relief — that 
of the breach in the local community when faced with the prospect 
of bloodshed. At the news of the flight of the proper rulers a group 
of respected citizens tried first (in vain) to call them back ; and then* 
formed a Security Committee with four members — two nobles, 
Wodzicki and Moszynksi, the banker Bochenek and the professor 
Helcel. These men were faced by three as yet unknown leaders of 
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the insurgents, Tyssowski, Gorzkowski and Gregorzewski, who for- 
bade their functioning and declared themselves a National Govern- 
ment. Behind the three stood the armed fist of the masses, shouting 
their songs of freedom. The Committee accepted the ultimatum 
and joined the Rising, but without much heart. 

The Manifesto, proclaimed that same night, not only announced 
war on the three Powers but also a fairly bold programme of social 
reforms : the abolishing of serfdom without compensation to the 
landowners, the division of income '' according to merit and ability,'' 
the guaranteeing of the individual citizen. Savouring of socialism, 
these words were bound to frighten the possessing elements, who 
had little enthusiasm anjway for the enterprise. Their immediate 
reaction was, when the Rising could not be hindered, to join it, get 
control, and blunt its social edge. On the very next day, apart 
from the Government's call to arms, these men created their own 
Civic Guard, sharing the leading functions among themselves. 
They gladly accepted portfolios in the Cabinet, e.g. that of Internal 
Affairs, Justice, Cults and Finance, but they brought no enthusiasm 
to their work. To the eye the feeling in the city was united, but in 
reality there were two camps : in the one the gentry, the merchants, 
the students from well-to-do homes, and most of those in some 
position ; in the other the free-lance intelligentsia, the journeymen 
and part of the peasants. Even the clergy were not of one mind, 
for the younger priests were for action while the dignitaries^ held 
back 

Two days later Tyssowski got rid of his rather incompetent 
colleagues, and declared himself dictator. He was a private official 
from a big estate, an honest social worker, but a man of small 
calibre, called by chance and against his will to high responsibility. 
He had ^o strength of will or character, no clear idea of action. 
While putting much effort into establishing order he neglected the 
most important matter of defence. Dembowski, idol of the masses, 
urged an offensive, but Tyssowski (though knowing better) sub- 
mitted to the burghers. He stopped the execution of traitors, and 
did not touch private fortunes, though he took over the Treasury 
and distnbuted salt from Austrian supplies to the masses. Such 
moderation did not win him the confidence of the Right, who tried 
on 25th February to unseat him. The movement was led by the 
journalist Meciszewski, who had by now become anxious to break 
off the struggle. His candidate for the office was the popular and 
honourable professor of Polish Literature, who had never been in 
politics, Wiszniewski. At the head of armed students the professor 
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broke into the dictator's office at night, and the latter resigned his 
office. Sensing the pro-Russian feelings about him, the new leader 
toyed with the idea of calling m Russian troops to restore order ; 
but a few hours later another group of insurgents, led by Dembowski, 
drove him out and reinstated Tyssowski. 

These vagaries went on because the Austrians were in a panic 
and did nothing. Only a week later did the terrible news of the 
'' massacres in Galicia " reach the town. The peasants of the 
Tarnow region had been stirred up by the Austrian officials equally 
against their landlords and the insurgents — though both were 
promising them liberation. Taking vengeance for age-long oppres- 
sion they murdered and plundered their masters, and the conflagra- 
tion drew near to Cracow. A mob, led by Austrians, broke up a 
detachment of insurgents and slaughtered their prisoners. Dembow- 
ski was killed in another skirmish in the suburbs Fear fell on the 
city, Tyssowski withdrew his little force to the west, and they laid 
down their arms on the Prussian boundary. The Russians, entering 
Cracow ahead of the Austrians, were welcomed with acclamation, 
almost as saviours, since they looked like rescuing the people from 
the mob of peasants. On their heels came the Austrians and the 
Prussians, and the Free State was at an end. 

Eight months, however, went by before the matter was settled 
in the international sphere Russia and Austria had to wear down 
Prussian opposition to the annexation. Frederick William was 
convinced by the fact of the Rising, which had enveloped also his 
own provinces, that the Cracow '' hornets’ nest ” had to be destroyed, 
but material considerations entered into the matter. Plans were 
on foot for the enhancing of Cracow as a distribution centre — the 
railways from Vienna, Berlin and Warsaw were to meet there in 
1847. first stage of railway expansion, the city was to become 

one of the chief connexional points between Western Europe and 
the Black Sea, and such a point could not be handed over to 
Austria ! Political arguments got the upper hand, nevertheless 
and under Russian pressure Berlin signed the secret convention 
which handed Cracow over to the Habsburgs. 

Through fear of complications Mettemich was not yet ready to 
announce this. The unhappy Rising had brought Poland to the 
attention of the world, and all the discontented elements which two 
years later were to break out in the upheaval of '' the Spring of the 
Nations,” were already exploiting this fact as a reason for attacking 
the Prince and Guizot. In the liberal press, in the Chambers of 
Deputies, in meetings of all sorts Cracow was talked of. Marx 
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and Engels, who were beginning to build up their international 
revolution, were pointing to the Cracow Mamfesto as a model for 
imitation. In England the passivity of the Government served 
the radicals as a second ground for attacking Peel. Scarcely had 
he resigned when the friends of Poland broached the Cracow question 
in the House on 7th August. Palmerston inaugurated his third 
Ministry with his famous warning aimed at Metternich, that the 
Treaty of Vienna must be regarded as a whole ; . . . and that, if 
he showed himself evil on the Vistula, he must be the same on the 
Rhine and the Po.'’ 

At bottom, these were words and nothing more. The Minister's 
policy was directed chiefly at this time against France, only in- 
directly against Austria, and not at all against Russia. When the 
British consul in Warsaw, Du Plat, as warm a friend of Poland as 
his predecessor, warned London of the intrigues of the three Powers, 
and pointed to the losses that British trade would suffer if Cracow 
was annexed, Palmerston called him to order and forbade him further 
visits there. The Queen and the Prince Consort came out for firmer 
support of the Poles, but with an eye to the liberal German camp, 
and against an Austro-Russian hegemony. The fate of the Free 
City was sealed by an incident that took place in Madrid. The 
Spanish marriages had so separated France and England that 
Metternich no longer needed to worry. On 6th November a rescript 
of the Emperor Ferdinand announced the incorporation of Cracow. 
As was foreseen the protest of the Western Powers expressed regret 
and surprise rather than wrath at the breach of justice. Guizot 
was isolated and needed more than ever the support of Vienna, 
while Palmerston was winning Nicholas for an anti-French move. 
The restored Holy Alliance did not need to reckon with either. 
The diplomatic controversy soon quieted down, and only in the 
smaller German and Italian capitals did the impression last. Who 
could feel safe in Europe, if the larger states were to feel free to 
swallow their neighbours at any time ^ Even Constantinople 
realised that Bosnia or Roumania might come next The Poles in 
Paris tried to cash in on these sentiments, arousing mistrust of the 
Holy Alliance, but the approaching revolution soon interrupted 
their efforts. 

In all this Cracow herself was not consulted. The citizens did 
their best to avoid the Habsburg yoke, appealing to Berlin, even 
asking to be joined up to the former Congress Kingdom. But from 
the spring a higher Austrian officer had taken over, in the summer 
the Russians and Prussians left, then the Residents too — and the 
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nnexation followed. A stern regime of Germamsation was msti- 
uted, the prisons were full, and the administration was modelled 
n that of Vienna. Many people left the city. To make things 
i^orse the expected economic crisis set in, with high taxation and 
ost of living. The merchants were ordered within six weeks to 
>ay duty on all their stocks at the excessive Austrian rates, and 
hey began to sell out at any price The inhabitants provided 
hemselves for years with woollens and cottons as well as with sugar, 
pices, etc., which were all soon to become dearer. On the last 
vening before the fatal day, whole sacks of tobacco and other 
•verseas goods were thrown out into the streets. Only a few firms 
urvived the ordeal and its repercussions were felt far and wide, 
specially in Prussia. The severe crisis of 1847 in Silesian and 
>axon textiles, which were a cause of the revolutionary attitude of 
he workers the following year, had an indirect source in the totter- 
ag condition of trade in the Polish lands. 

V 

In the year 1848 the Cracow '' book was closed with a charac- 
eristic epilogue. Hardly had the news come of the events in Vienna 
nd the escape of Metternich when the Polish city was in motion. 
Political prisoners were set free, a National Guard and a Citizens' 
Committee set up, and a deputation sent off to Vienna to demand 
utonomy. The general upheaval seemed to bring liberty for 
^oland, and the most eminent people let themselves be carried 
way by the belief that the peoples, having thrown off their yoke, 
^ould join hands to bring down Tsarist tyranny as weU, The 
ame men who had cursed the Austrians and sighed for Nicholas I 
wo years earlier, now cheered for the revolutionaries in Vienna 
nd got ready for war with Russia. But all this did not last long. 

The imperial amnesty made possible the return of prisoners but 
Iso of ermgres. They arrived in crowds from France, among them 
members of the Democratic Society Headquarters. Their aim was 
lear : by their own strength to restore the independence of Galicia, 
oin hands with their fellow-Poles in Prussia and strike at Tsarist 
ule over the border. The city was galvanised to action by their 
xrival A Directorate was set up, by way of a National Govern- 
ment, in which the portfolios of Home Affairs, the Army and the 
^olice were given to newcomers while Finance, Education and 
ndustry were entrusted to burghers. A National Guard was 
quipped and steps were taken to abolish serfdom ever5rwhere. 
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The gift of the land to the peasants was to wipe out all memories of 
the horrors of 1846 and win the masses for the cause. 

These plans were met by a double reaction. In spite of the 
general confusion the Austrian Command began to take measures 
of defence, forbidding the Government to hold sessions and the 
peasants to take up arms. Orders came from Vienna to hold the 
Poles in check, and Nicholas I announced that he would regard the 
restoration of the Free State as a casus belli. Russian detachments 
were posted near the city, and the Austrian Commander told the 
citizens that he would bring m the Cossacks unless they behaved. 
On the other hand the notables of the city, after a period of excite- 
ment, began to sober up in the face of the programme planned by 
the returned emigres. They wanted a Polish Cracow, but without a 
conflict with an Austria which threatened to repeat the events of 
two years earlier. They had an understanding for the need for 
liberating the serfs ; some of them carried it through privately, but 
the majority were sensitive about the ways of effecting it, in par- 
ticular the need for compensation. Above all they feared the 
authority claimed by the radicals who had arrived from France. 
On 24th April a group of moderates applied to Vienna for a sensible 
engaging of the emigres in useful occupations with a view to getting 
them away from political agitation. This attempt was fruitless 
and could not hinder the catastrophe. 

Conflict broke out when the Austrian Prefect ordered the frontier 
closed against further emigres The Citizens' Committee sought 
to have this order recalled, but an angry crowd broke into the 
prefecture and forced Baron Krieg to reverse his decision and to 
permit the populace to arm. Only with difficulty did the Committee 
protect him from personal injury. On the next day the Austrian 
Commander tore up Krieg's order and began the fortification of 
Cracow. As usual no one could be sure who fired the first shots, 
but a general conflict followed, with barricades in the streets. The 
burgher Guards and leading citizens did what they could to prevent 
it, and even tore down the barricades, but the common people 
fought, led by the radicals ; the Austrian Commander withdrew his 
troops to Wawel Hill and began a bombardment. Rains checked 
fires, but the shells killed forty people — soldiers and civilians. This 
brought a general sobering in the town. Two aristocrats, Wodzicki 
and Jabionowski, undertook to mediate and in the evening the 
Committee signed a capitulation. Among other things it was 
agreed that all emigres were to leave Cracow within three days. 

This day, 26th April, was significant for the history of '' the 
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Spring of the Peoples/' For the first time reaction won out with 
the help of heavy guns. The surrender of Cracow was followed by 
those of Naples, Prague, Paris, Vienna, Lwow and Dresden. True, 
other peoples were so occupied at the time that they did not note 
this dangerous precedent. An attempt at a monster demonstration 
in Paris in the interests of Poland failed, and for a long time this 
interest lay dormant in the French mind. In the House of Commons 
Lord Dudley Stuart spoke on i6th May about the newest violence 
done to Poland in Poznan and Cracow, and described Metternich's 
fall as Heaven's punishment for the abolition of the Free City ; 
but he got an indifferent hearing since British opinion was con- 
cerned rather with the matter of the Union of Germany. Palmerston 
himself laboured to avoid war, and saw in the Cracow revolt a 
prelude either to war with Russia or to a strengthening of Russian 
influence over Austria. With Europe in confusion, he did not wish 
to annoy St. Petersburg, while urging her to take a milder line 
toward Poland. 

As for Cracow itself, the owning classes made their choice 
definitely for law and order as against violence. At the end of the 
year the famous daily, Czas, began to appear as the organ of the 
Conservatives, takmg as its platform the defence of the Church 
and of private property, a break with the emigres (even those of the 
Right), an end of conspiracy, and collaboration with Austria, 
Cracow was now to become the chief supporter of the Austrian 
orientation " in Polish affairs. 

Stefan Kieniewicz, 

TJmv, of Warsaw, 



WIELOPOLSKI TO METTERNICH : 
APRIL 1946 

In the 1843 session of the Galician Diet in Lwow, Tadeusz 
Wasilewski proposed the choosing of a Commission to consider 
means for improving the lot of the villagers by ending their serfdom 
and making them owners of their land. By a majority vote that 
body rejected the proposal, regarding it as too radical, and instead 
addressed to the throne (i.e. the Court in Vienna) a request for a 
Commission to study the question as to what changes in the lot of 
the villagers were needed. But the Emperor rejected this request, 
at the instance of his chief advisers, who sensed in it revolutionary 
influences. In the following year the Diet made a new suggestion 
— that a Commission be appointed to prepare a register which would 
reveal the actual condition of affairs in the country in regard to the 
ownership of land and the services done on it. To this Vienna 
agreed, and the Diet chose the Commission m 1845. On motion of 
Krainski, this body then approached the Emperor and asked for an 
extension of powers, such as would allow it to take up the setting 
out of ways and means for the transforming of serfdom into the 
renting of farms and for the redemption of these rents. In all this, 
public opinion rightly discerned the proof that the initiative in the 
matter of making the villagers of Galicia owners of their acres came 
from recognised Polish sources. The Commission decided not to 
begin its work until an answer was received from the Austrian 
authorities. 

'' In the meantime, however, the revolution broke out. Already 
during the -session of 1845 there had been live agitation among the 
deputies in regard to land reforms. Some members urged loudly 
that the Diet at once take the initiative in making the villagers 
owners of their farms, but the plan was paralysed by the reactionary 
attitude of the Austrian government. There were also in the Diet 
signs of a desire on the part of some people to hide behind the 
cover of that government in defence of private interests. 

'' The Vienna authorities, who from 1843 in relation to the 
Galician Diet had been showing the greatest shyness in the matter 
of agrarian reform, had begun to cultivate among the villagers 
hostility toward the plans for a Rising. German authors stoutly 
deny this, but we have on the Polish side too much evidence to 
allow us to accept their denial. The governing* elements in Galicia, 
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feeling that their control over the country was weakening after so 
many years of domination, initiated a plan for using the villagers 
as their allies in order to block revolution.^ They therefore put 
about the news that the Emperor was ready to release the peasants 
from serfdom, but that the insurgents, in one word ' the Poles,’ 
were not willing to permit the will of the Emperor to be realised in 
this matter. And at that time not only for the Ruthenians but also 
for the ' Masovians ’ the word ‘ Pole ’ was a synonym for ' revolu- 
tionary ’ Limanowski gives a number of facts to show how the 
common people believed in the improbable report, clearly put about 
by design, that the insurgent Poles wanted to slaughter the peasants 
themselves. Mizes {Bauerliche Verhaltnisse %n Galizien, p. 104) 
clears the Austrian authorities of all charges, but does not deny that 
on hearing of the approaching outbreak, the government did not 
permit at all that stronger forces be assembled, relying on its con- 
viction that the common people would prevent the Rising.” 

In these studiously measured terms the Polish historian, 
Wiadysiaw Grabski, sets out the bare facts of one of the most 
lamentable chapters in the social history of his country — a chapter 
which is almost unknown to Western readers, and which provided 
the immediate cause for the famous letter (also little known) of the 
Marquis Wielopolski to Prince Metternich Detailed and much more 
impassioned accounts of what happened can be found, for example, 
in the pages of Limanowski, or in our own day, of Swi^tochowski — 
men whose warmth of feehng and regard for the national honour 
made them portray the facts, both in regard to what occurred and 
the causes behind it, in bolder relief. At the distance of a century 
— one packed with events of earth-shaking significance — ^it is easier 
to view with detachment the tragedy of the Galician '' slaughter ” 
(the Polish word is that used for the killing of animals. for human 
consumption) ; but let it be said at once that not only the Polish 
nation but western Europe as well, including the German states, 
was profoundly shocked by what happened. The lead was given, 
as might be expected, by Paris, where both the Chamber and the 
Press devoted time (and space) to central European affairs to a 
degree impossible in a London that was still for a long time to 
regard the continent as a distant planet ; and was in any case 
absorbed during February by the great debates on the Com Laws, 
and in March by the struggle with the Sikhs and the Oregon question. 

^ Cf Memecke in Camhr Mod. Hist , Vol XI, p 47 : “ With, the silent connivance 
of the Austrian authorities, who felt themselves powerless to check the movement 
[sic 1], one resolution was quelled by means of another ” 
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All students of Polish literature recall at once the poignant verses 
of Kernel Ujejski on this theme, of which the chorale beginning 
'' Z dymem pozarow '' is the best known. They know equally 
well the Psalm of Grief, written abroad by the “ unknown poet '' 
(Krasihski), who never really recovered from the blow dealt him by 
the Galician horrors. But Frenchmen, Swiss, Germans and Britons 
of varying distinction associated themselves with this outburst of 
mourning and indignation, from Montalembert and Victor Hugo, 
who led the attack in the French Chamber on the absolutist dynasties 
and their henchmen, to the plain citizen who spoke at the mass 
meeting at the Star and Anchor in the Strand on 25 March. How- 
ever, whereas the French Chamber devoted hours again and again 
to the tragedy of a wasted revolutionary effort and the manner of 
its suppression, never was the subject debated in the House of 
Commons. News travelled slowly m those days, and continental 
news reached London, it would seem, almost entirely through the 
French Press : while these in turn depended on German sources of 
various kinds. Only three fugitive scraps of information appeared 
m The Times before 5 March, but from then on whole columns of 
space were given. On the 12th came a column of news and a 
resounding editorial. In the former Hamburger Korrespondenz was 
quoted : 


It is not merely the voice of justice and humanity which 
protests in favour of Poland : it is the national interest of 
Germany, it is an interest of security for the whole of Europe.'' 

The editorial took a realistic view of the abortive Rising but was 
frank m its condemnation of the methods that had provoked it, and 
included this significant sentence 

'' What has not Europe lost during the last sixteen years 
from the interruption of all social mtercourse with Poland ? 
And are we never to look forward to its renewal ? " 

Only on ig March did The Times again give editorial space to 
Central Europe, this time to the Galician slaughter," which was 
branded as a blot on the Habsburg escutcheon, in particular the use 
of bribery to instigate men to lawlessness and murder. For the 
characteristically detached tone of this survey the editors did indeed 
atone a week later when they reported in full the fiery speeches made 
and strong resolutions passed at the Friends of Poland meeting in 
London already mentioned. The man in the street was clearly 
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exercised about Polish affairs, even if Westminster was prepared to 
turn a blind eye to theiri. 

The temper of Paris, as we have seen, was far less complacent 
People heard with enthusiasm the words of Victor Hugo, “ Let 
France speak, and the savage acts that we are deploring will become 
impossible ^ while they repeated grimly the satire dedicated to 
the Poles by Barthelemy • 

'' Et quand des millions d'hommes qu'on supplicie, 
Nhmporte la contree, a Naples, en Galicie. . . 

II faut, les bras croises, comme les vieilles femmes, 
Contempler, en pleurant, les meurtres et les flammes, 

Sans pouvoir accourir a leurs cris dechirants. . . . 

Cest la le droit des gens ^ '' 


I 

Every intelligent observer knew that what was happening in the 
remote and unvisited uplands of the Carpathians was only one detail 
of a larger picture — that of a restless, wretched and nearly desperate 
Europe, which was ahve with people proclaiming that the revolution 
was not over and gone, but was going on, and would at any time 
break into open action. The reasons were partly political, partly 
cultural (even religious) and partly economic : even Nature seemed 
suddenly to have become the fore of her own children. 

The thirties had witnessed a revolt of the mind and spirit in the 
form of what we now call '' utopian socialism,'' in which the major 
demands of 1789 were reiterated but not divorced from the Christian 
faith. To this movement, which was mostly centred in France, 
England provided a more concrete response with the passing of the 
Reform Bill and the beginnings of the Co-operative Movement, led 
by Robert Owen. As for troubled Italy, the figure of Mazzini now 
commanded the scene, with a programme of revolt against Habsburg 
domination in the north and of the unification of Italy under one 
sovereign lord. His famous Letter to Charles Albert of Savoy (1831) 
had been countered by Metternich, and failed of its immediate 
purpose ; but the raising of the standard of Young Italy " was the 
signal for similar movements elsewhere, of which '' Young Poland," 
created at Berne in 1834, is only one example. 

The liberation of Greece had been won by force of arms. The 
faraway peoples of South America had achieved independence of 
the hated Spanish Bourbons, and were now safe behind the bulwarks 
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of the Monroe doctrine. The peoples of central Europe, face to face 
with Habsburg absolutism, were slowly but surely achieving national 
consciousness. In this the lead was given by the secular-minded 
Czech Churchman, Josef Dobrovsk;^, founder of Slavonic philo- 
logical studies, the historian and linguist, Josef Jungmann, who (in 
Ernest Denis’s phrase) provided future Czech writers with the 
elements of their success,” and the three men of letters, Jan Kollar, 
Paul Josef Safafik (both Slovaks) and the historian, Frantisek 
Palacky. Save for the first of these, who died in 1829 but whose 
work lived on, all of them were active right through these years, and 
were sowing seed that was a constant anxiety to the watchdog of 
reaction, Metternich. 

Nor did Tsarist Russia, groaning under the stern controls 
exercised by Nicholas I through men like Uvanov, Muraviev and' 
Paskievich, remain unmoved. After years of preparation there 
came into being in January 1846 the Society of Cyril and Methodius, 
founded in Kiev and envisaging a great commonwealth which should 
embrace all the Slavonic nations — on the basis of equality and 
brotherhood. Of this one of the ablest adherents was the 
Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko. 

As if in support of these voices, denouncing what was and 
demanding what ought to be. Nature suddenly turned her back on 
man : the potato blight brought untold misery on countries as far 
apart as Ireland and Silesia, and the wet summer of 1846 was to 
“ ram away the Corn Laws.” Changes were being wrought on aU 
sides, the defenders of the status quo had their backs to the wall. 
They saw in the Poles, scattered over Europe since the collapse of 
the 1830-1831 Rising, their most dangerous enemies. '' Polonism,” 
said Metternich, '' does not declare war on the monarchies which 
hold Polish territory : it declares war on all existing institutions, 
and proclsCims the destruction of all the common foundations which 
form the basis of society.” From his point of view, this was of 
course the truth ; but from other points of view it was a compliment 
rather than a condemnation. 

It was the truth because from 1831 onwards groups of Poles were 
to be found in association with all who were workmg to see the 
ideas and ideals of 1789 carried into Central Europe and realised 
there in fact. In particular the central office of the Emigration in 
Paris had its emissaries at work in the homeland, going among the 
people,” and preparing the ground for a Peasant Revolt in all parts 
of the country. By a curious coincidence the old Polish kingdom 
had known little or nothing of serious peasant oxiihxedks— jacqueries ; 
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and certainly nothing that could compare with the Bauernmfstdnde 
of 1525 in Germany or the great uprising under Pugachev in the 
Ukraine two centuries later. Not that the Polish serfs were con- 
tented with their lot, for they were far from that ; but they showed 
less initiative or impatience, less disposition to violence, less ability 
to organise as a class. Now, however, they were to be roused to 
action both on national and social grounds ; and from their proposed 
leader, Ludwik Mierosiawski, they were to hear the romantic call : 
'' With your staves you will capture muskets, and with the muskets 
big guns.'' What is more, misled by the idealistic views of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV, who ascended the throne of Prussia in 1840, the leaders 
fondly imagined that Poznan could be made the organising point 
for revolution — directed as it was mainly against Tsardom and the 
Habsburgs, and that the Free City of Cracow would set the example 
for others. 

Delegates met in Cracow on 8 January 1846, laid plans for the 
Rising to take place on 21 February, prepared a Manifesto to be 
issued by a National Government, and even named the men who 
were to head this. Among them was the philosopher, Karol Libelt. 
But of course their doings were soon known to the watchful police, 
and on 12 February aU the Poznan leaders, including the Commander- 
in-Chief, were arrested. They were taken to the Moabite prison in 
Berlin and the Riesenprocess followed in due course, which condemned 
nine to death and a round hundred to imprisonment or loss of 
property. None of the death sentences were earned out, and the 
condemned were all released when the revolution struck Berlin in 
1848. 

The plans for a general Rising were officially called off, but some 
of the leaders, for example those in Cracow, refused to accept this. 
The result was a mixture of comedy and tragedy. The extremists 
in the Free City found themselves in conflict both with the burgher 
elements, their own fellow-Poles, and with the Austrian army leader, 
General Collin, who occupied the place. An effort was then made 
to raise the standard of revolt in near-by Tarnow, but in doing so 
the insurgents ran foul of organised peasant groups, egged on and 
paid by the Austrian authorities, whose chief representative was the 
Prefect of Tarnow, Breinl von Wallenstem. He had found a ready 
agent in a former Polish army corporal, with a criminal record, a 
certain Jakub Szela, into whose charge he gave the ignorant and 
trusting peasant malcontents. There are only two people who 
count now," Szela was told, '' the Emperor in Vienna and you in 
Galicia." In vain and too late did the insurgents seek to get a 
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hearing among the excited villagers. Violence, plunder and blood- 
shed broke loose, scores of manors were burned, enormous damage 
done to property, and up to 2,000 lives were taken, mostly of 
innocent men and women. As Grabski says, the Austrian authorities 
were able to use the simple people of Galicia, not only to thwart those 
working for liberation, but to spread terror and death over what 
was a fair, if rather poor and crowded, countryside. It was this 
act of perfidy that stirred the nation as nothing heretofore, provoked 
the emotional outbreak of the poets, and called forth a pronounce- 
ment few could have foreseen — ^the above-mentioned letter of the 
hard-headed realist leader, later to become virtual governor of 
Central Poland under Russian overlordship, “ the last of the barons,'' 
Aleksander Wielopolski. 

This passionate and unexpected protest, coming from the heart 
of a thoroughgoing aristocrat who had long been an admirer of 
Mettemich, was by no means an isolated expression of Polish 
opinion. A feeling of despair as to the future was voiced by men 
like Wiadysiaw Zamoyski at home and Prince Adam Czartoryski 
in Paris. Sentiments of anger and disillusionment in respect to 
Habsburg, and thus to German policy in general, which brought 
in their train a willingness to turn for mercy and even salvation to 
Tsarist Russia, were expressed by Poznanian Poles like Eugeniusz 
Breza and the prominent nobleman, Tytus Dziaiynski. The former 
declared in a pamphlet that the hatred of his fellow-countrymen 
towards Tsardom had turned overnight into its opposite. The latter 
who, while preserving a stoutly Polish attitude toward the Prussian 
authorities, had never hidden his dislike of insurrectionary methods, 
succeeded in getting inserted in the Preussische Staatszeitung an 
article on the '' slaughter " in Galicia, in which he branded the 
criminal tactics of Austria ; and he then proceeded to approach the 
Russian eCmbassador asking for the protection of Russia for his 
betrayed nation. 

Threatened with the loss of what we hold dearest, we 
beg for the protection of the Tsar, and throw ourselves at his 
feet. Under his sceptre the nation will be able to live on . 
the Russians are Slavs, just as we are." 

In view of what had been going on in the Prussian-ruled provinces 
of Poland since 1831 — ^what came to be called '' the Flottwell 
policy " — one could not be altogether surprised at these pronounce- 
ments ; but it was one thing for the Poznanian patriots to take such 
a view and quite another for the Count Wielopolski, Marquis 
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Gonzaga-Myszkowski, to give him his full title, who fifteen years 
earlier had been the official representative in London of the National 
Government in revolution against Tsarist Russia, to face right about 
as he did. The publication of his letter in French, in Pans, on 
15 April was an event of European importance. Mettemich had 
been hurt by the Dziaiyhski article, and made strong representations 
in Berlin about its appearance in a German paper of recognised 
standing ; but he was touched to the quick by the indictment 
levelled at himself, his government, and the civilisation he repre- 
sented by a fellow-aristocrat of Wielopolski’s standing. It is said 
that on reading it, he fell ill. 


II 

In the Lettre d'tm gentilhomme polonais sur les Massacres de 
Gahcie adressee au Prince de Mettemich d V occasion de sa dephhe 
oirculaire du 7 Mars 1846 there spoke the true blue, the convinced 
aristocrat, and the angered Polish patriot. The three elements, 
so mixed up in the Marquis, were by no means always at peace with 
one another ; yet, as we shall see, each reinforced the other on this 
particular occasion The first and longer part (the whole printed 
text runs to 47 pages) contained an analysis of the situation in 
southern Poland and a stern condemnation of the whole policy of 
Austria during the seventy years since the first Partition ; mounting 
to a fierce arraignment of the callousness and perfidy shown by 
the state officials in February, 1846. It ended with the personal 
reproach : '‘In old age. Your Highness, your foot has slipped in 
blood ; and it has been the blood of the descendants of those who 
shed theirs once in the defence of Vienna.” The second part drew 
the bold, and, for most of his countrymen, unpalatable Gonclusion 
that Dziaiyhski had drawn : the nation had no course left to it 
save to throw itself on the mercy of " the most magnanimous of 
our foes,” Tsar Nicholas I. 

Certain things about the Letter itself are noteworthy. Written 
in French, the accepted language of diplomacy, and published in 
Paris, it was clearly designed for external consumption only : to 
this day it has never appeared in a Polish dress. Two years later, 
it is true, a German edition was published by Grimma, with a 
Foreword explaining the occasion and purpose, but by then the 
events of 1846 had become history, and were being overshadowed 
by others, with a far wider outreach. It was not meant for mass- 
consumption, The author would never for a moment haV;^ stooped 
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to plead his case before the common man. — ^it simply wasn't done 
in those days ! Wielopolski would either ignore the masses " or 
despise them — or both. One is tempted to compare the circum- 
stances of that time with the far different ones of two generations 
later, when Sienkiewicz addressed his no less famous public letter 
to the German Emperor, WiUiam II ^ 

As I have said, the Marquis wrote like a true blue. His pride 
of blood and station, though the Wielopolskis could not be counted 
among the ‘‘ great families," his sense of belonging to the class or 
caste called of Heaven, as he believed, to guide and govern the rest 
of mankind, made him fiercely jealous for the reputation of any 
other member of that class, even when the person concerned belonged 
to an alien nation. In Metternich he discerned a man whose position 
in Europe, by every count accepted in those days, was unequalled, 
and whose departure from the long-accepted, not to say consecrated, 
rules of the game, meant a tarnishing of the fair name of all. For 
him the ancient principle noblesse oblige was sacred : it cut across 
all other claims or precepts, determining for everyone who cared 
the main rules of procedure 

At the outset he put the Prince on the horns of a dilemma. 
The very nature of the Austrian regime in Galicia (the benevolent 
despotism of Joseph II) involved the assuming of wardship, the 
taking over of all controls, the exercising during seventy years of 
an all-embracing paternalism. This meant the exclusion of the 
one-time (Polish) ruling classes from the very active, even if mis- 
conceived, role they had played in a patnarchal system which, with 
all its defects, did work , and it was tantamount to accepting all 
responsibility for the consequences Now, says the Marquis, what 
you have done is an admission of bankruptcy. Your paternalism 
has not ^elevated the common man, but the reverse. You have 
begun with a long period of depravation : you have ended in im- 
potence. . . In this deed done in Galicia men have seen your 
legitimacy, for the sake of greater glory, devour its own members." 
This was his personal reproach, based on his sense of the high calling 
of his class. Realist as he was, cold-blooded as he showed himself 
both now and fifteen years later, when he held high office under the 
new Tsar, he could not contain his anguish of heart — or was it plain 
pride ^ — at what looked to him to be a betrayal of trust. 

But Wielopolski wrote also as an aristocrat, a reactionary (as 
we should say to-day), who disliked all social ferment, all radicalism, 
all efforts of the masses to achieve self-expression, to claim for 

2 Both the original and the 1848 German translation are in the B M Library. 
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themselves any right to be partners in public affairs, and to upset 
the existing order, made sacred by time and tradition. For him 
the leaders of the Left m the Emigrakon, and in particular the 
emissaries delegated to work among the peasants in the homeland, 
were simply ‘‘ troublers of Israel.'’ What they regarded as 
legitimate educational activities he set down as pure mischief- 
making, as the latest phase of what had been going on in Europe 
since 1789. True, he had served in 1830-1831 as the envoy of the 
National Government m revolution to the Court of St. James, but 
long before that Rising was over he had come to see that armed force 
could achieve nothing, and had broken with all such romanticism 
for ever From now on he was to regard '' direct action ” as an 
unmixed evil, and — in his own way, and ploughing a lonely furrow — 
to belong with those who saw in Tsar Nicholas and Pope Gregory XVI 
the guarantors of law and order. He himself had hoped to find 
these rather in the Habsburgs, but now came disillusion. When 
the Chancellor of Austna stooped to foment violence and anarchy, 
and to bribe ignorant people to plunder the manors and slay their 
own masters in cold blood, he could hold up the far juster, though 
still severe, practice of the Hohenzollerns, and base on community 
of race a new-found faith in the Romanovs. 

The Marquis was at pains, at too great pains, to make it clear 
that his fellow-Poles of the gentry class had in no way been involved 
in, or given their approval to, the plans for a Rising in the early 
months of 1846 • conversely, that they had done everything con- 
sonant with the dignity of patriots to oppose them. But this 
aversion to bloodshed, which was tantamount, at least for the 
present, to an acceptance of the existing order of things, was now 
seen to be wasted, since in his declaration of 7 March Metternich had 
thrown all the blame for what happened on those very gentry, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand himself a few days later had issued two 
statements of thanks — one to the peasants for the proofs shown of 
their devotion, and the other to the Austrian officials for the way 
they had done their duty ^ This was the last straw. To Wielopolski 
it meant the collapse of such defences of the established order of 
things as still existed, at least so far as the Western civilization, to 
which Poland belonged, was concerned. “ We (Poles) he declared, 
'' shall continue to preserve the same confidence as before, whether 
in the face of those who destroy in the name of anarchy or those 
who destroy in the name of power ” : but something had to be done, 
and Wielopolski may have recalled the cry of Staszic of half a 
century earlier, ‘‘ the West has deserted us ! ” 
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Finally the Letter was the work of a patriot. No one could ever 
doubt the attachment of the Marquis to his nation and its traditions * 
of that he had given plenty of proof from 1830 onwards. True, 
his education in Paris in law, and his doctorate in philosophy at 
Gottingen, had left on him very definite traces of a non-Polish 
character ; but these were swept aside when he saw what he con- 
sidered to be the essential features of Polish culture trodden under- 
foot. This had been going on for some time in the Prussian-ruled 
provinces and Wielopolski had watched it with concern. But the 
harshness of Prussian methods was sweetness and light by com- 
parison with the contemptible tactics he now saw being practised 
by the Habsburgs. The Polish nation ” still meant for him the 
'' commonwealth of the gentry,’' but he explained with warmth in 
his Letter how this upper class had been knit together through the 
centuries with the masses of the villagers in a patriarchal system 
for which much could be said Now this relationship was being 
drowned in blood. What may well have been, as we can see from 
the Letter, the last ounce which tipped the scales in favour of the 
unexpected stand now taken, was the enthusiastic reception given 
by the people of Cracow to the Russian troops that entered the city 
on 23 February. So thoroughgoing was their horror at the crimes 
committed by a German dynasty and its minions, that the 
Tsar’s detachments were welcomed as deliverers. In this, it would 
seem, Wielopolski was ready to discern an omen of a better 
future. 

But in all this love of country there was a large dose of pride, 
both of the kind that is legitimate and of the extreme sort that runs 
grave risks of a fall The outstanding leader of the nation in these 
years had been Pnnce Adam Czartoryski, head of the Conservative 
faction of* the emigres, “uncrowned king of Poland,” who during 
fifteen years of exile had been tireless in his efforts to enlist the 
support of the Powers in the Polish cause. These tactics were 
denounced in the Letter as “ begging,” and therefore as beneath the 
dignity of a national leader. Wielopolski himself recognised only 
one way, that of direct negotiations with the Partitioning powers — 
in effect with Russia, on the basis of the Treaty of Vienna. He had 
enough faith (some called it naivete) to believe that, although that 
Treaty had been discarded by St. Petersburg after 1831 in favour of ^ 
the Organic Statute of February, 1832, a return to it might be 
reahsed : and his undoubtedly exaggerated ideas about the im- 
portance of Poland as a factor in European affairs convinced him 
that she would be able to enter on negotiations with Nicholas on 
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something like equal terms. The sequel was to show how mistaken 
he was. 


Ill 

Right here, it seems to me, one factor explaining the position 
now taken up by the Marquis, the futility of which was so soon to 
be evident, has not been duly appreciated by any of the people who 
have written about him I refer to the anomalous nature of his 
concepts, and the mutually contradictory character of the con- 
stituent elements in his political creed. Perhaps this can be made 
clearer by quoting some notable words from Professor Namier's 
Raleigh Lecture. 

The basic conflict of 1848 was between two principles — 
of dynastic property in countries, and of national sovereignty : 
the one feudal in origin, historic in its growth and survival, 
deeply rooted, but difficult to defend in argument ; the other 
grounded in reason and ideas, simple and convincing, but as 
unsuited to living organisms as chemically pure water To the 
man of 1848 the dynastic principle stood for arbitrary rule 
and autocracy, that of popular sovereignty for human rights 
and national self-government * by a crude over-simplification 
the conflict presented itself to them as a fight between reason 
and unreason, between freedom and imfreedom." ^ 

It IS, of course, true that what happened in Poland in 1846 
cannot be viewed as all of a piece with the more startling events of 
'' the spring of the nations " ; but no one will deny that Miero- 
slawski's effort was a prelude to the latter, and Professor^Namier's 
comment can thus be applied to the whole movement. It is per- 
tinent for a double reason. On the one hand, the democratic 
leaders of the Polish Rising, who were out to achieve both national 
liberation and social revolution, were certainly guilty of the over- 
simplification referred to, seeing only right on their side and only 
wrong elsewhere : on the other, even Wielopolski and his kind, who 
objected to social revolution both as a blow at their own class and 
for the methods employed, shared the other aim to the full. Never- 
theless there was one important difference between the position in 
which the Poles found themselves — ^whether the aristocracy or the 

® Namier, “ 1848, The Revolution of the Intellectuals/’ Raleigh Lecture (British 
Academy), 1944 
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common people — and the position of the Germans (notably those of 
Austria) or of the Magyars, or even of the French. The ruling 
classes of the latter three (and even the commons), each in their own 
way, knew a sense of piety and attachment toward dynasties as 
such, to which they had sworn allegiance and without which their 
own existence would have been an anomaly. The Habsburgs had 
been a sacred institution of long standing, their '' throne '' an almost 
sacred symbol, any assault on which amounted to sacrilege , the 
crown of St. Stephen in its turn stood for the integrity and continuity 
of the Magyar nation ; even the Bourbons, though shaken by 1789, 
were still a power in France, In Poland the situation was quite 
different. Such fealty and devotion as may have existed in earlier 
generations toward the line of the Piasts or that of the Jagiellos 
(and it was always of an ill-defined character at best) had been 
dissolved for good in 1572 ; when Zygmunt August died, leaving 
no heir, the succession became a matter of election, for which 
not only Polish nobles but also foreigners of distinction were 
accepted as candidates. From now onward no divinity hedged the 
crown whatever. The dynastic principle was replaced by a popular 
sovereignty that certainly approximated to the thing described by 
Professor Namier, and cannot be said to have been in conflict with 
it. What is more, the pacta conventa, to which Henry of Valois took 
such exception that only ambition induced him to sign them, were 
precisely the concession to the will of the subjects (a small fraction 
of them, it is true) that could stand at this stage of political 
development in Central Europe for what Jeffersonian democracy 
stood for two centuries later in the West. 

The Polish aristocracy were thus faced by a dilemma out of 
which a way was never found, a vacuum (if such things can exist in_ 
politics) that was never filled Wielopolski's case was not the first 
but it is the most patent. One may surmise that, had Niemcewicz 
and his friends got their way during the Great Diet of 1788-1792 
and the principle of an hereditary monarchy been accepted by the 
ruling classes of Poland, the position of the nation, even in the 
bitter circumstances of the Partitions, would have been much 
stronger than it was But this did not happen, and the legitimate 
object of allegiance had to be sought elsewhere. 

The Polish cause was from the outset threatened with disaster. 
It could not be expected that, constituting an island in Eastern 
Europe, which did not recognise the divine right of rulers, set in 
a sea of peoples committed as yet to the dynastic tradition, one 
nation could be permitted to plot and foUow a course running 
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athwart the prevailing order. Internally they had no visible and 
continuing symbol of unity commanding the loyalty of the subject ; 
externally, those who toiled to overthrow the existing state of things 
found themselves denounced, both at home and abroad as reds,'" 
'' Jacobins,” and enemies of society. In this vortex of forces no one 
could hope both to eat his cake and also to have it — as Wielopolski 
desired. His Letter made no impression on (seems indeed, not even 
to have been read by) the one person apart from Metternich, whom 
it vitally concerned, viz. Tsar Nicholas. It was even rejected by 
many of his own colleagues and friends For the time bemg it fell 
fiat, though echoes of it were to be heard later on. 

What the Marquis could not, or would not, see was that imperial 
Russian policy in regard to Poland was in no way different from that 
of Vienna For years Nicholas had done everything in his power 
to have the Free City banished from the map ; and the crowning 
act of the whole drama was seen m 1849 when he sent his armies 
into Hungary to ensure the quelling of revolution there and to save 
the Habsburgs. The reason was simply his rooted antagonism to 
social ferment of any kind, and to the ever more loudly voiced 
demands of the common people for recognition as partners in the 
state. In this antagonism he was, in 1846, to find strange allies — 
a Guizot in Paris, explaining if not defending the policy of Vienna 
on the ground of '' communist agencies ” in Galicia ; and Pope 
Gregory XVI, who condemned in an encyclical the victims of the 
assassins. 

Scarcely less strange bed-fellows, be it observed, were to be found 
on the other side. Few people of that generation had more diverging 
views of life than the Polish Marquis and the rising apostle of 
Sociahsrn, Karl Marx ^ yet the latter, while declaring that m 
Poland the communists support the Party which called .forth the 
Rising of 1846,” did not fimch from condemning as roundly as 
Wielopolski the actions of the Austrian authorities in Galicia ^ He 
was at least consistent, while Wielopolski’s mmd reflects the con- 
fused state to which things had come in the heart of the most civilised 
of continents a generation after the Congress of Vienna. In the 
composition of the Letter he let one element of his complex nature 
get the upper hand. In that document, says Wilhelm Feldman, 

^ One might add the name of another, quite different, and scarcely less interested 
observer — that of Palmerston himself On 9 September, 1849, after the pacification 
of Hungary, he wrote these words (quoted by Seton-Watson in Britain in Europe, 
p 266) “ The Austrians are really the greatest brutes that ever called themselves 

by the undeserved name of civilised men,'* and then went on to speak of their 
“ atrocities in Italy, Galicia, Hungary and Transylvania 
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'' there vibrates a deep sense of pain but also of injured pri< 
and of hatred seeking vengeance. A mighty wave of passi< 
flooded the mind of the writer, dictating words that neith 
Staszic nor any other Slavophil would have uttered before hii 
words of malediction addressed to the whole civilisation of t 
West. Only an oligarch could propose such a programme, o 
who was looking at the upper strata of his own nation ai 
the other. It never entered his head to look for the blame 
his own caste, to look for strength in his own nation, to bu: 
this up and to depend on it for the future. That would ha 
meant depending on the democracy which he despised just 
much as he despised Metternichian bureaucracy.'' 

IV 

Fifteen months before the Letter of the Marquis appeared 
Paris another letter had been indited in that same city, also 
Polish hands, and addressed directly to the illustrious personage 
whom Wielopolski was appealing — ^Tsar Nicholas. The writers w 
Mickiewicz and Alexander Chodzko (soon to succeed him as Profes 
at the College de France) and they acted on instructions of i 
Towiahski Circle, given at its celebration of the thirteenth anniversi 
of the November Rising. Here may be found the supreme express: 
of the Messianic doctrines, no longer Polish but Slavonic, into wh 
Mickiewicz had grown under the influence of Towiahski and wh 
he had put into concrete form in his later Lectures at the Cbili 
de France. Space does not permit of their analysis here, but r 
worth while remarking the curious turn of fortune by which seri' 
leaders of the Left, poets and romanticists, arrived at the same h 
position as> the hard-headed realist of the Right. 

Towiahski's Russophil tendencies did not offend Mickiewicz 
they did Siowacki, but rather matured him — not of course the p( 
but the citizen. He could thus put his signature to a docum 
which asked that the past be forgotten, that Poles realise how 
they themselves had been m error, and that the Tsar be recogni 
as the leader, the inspired creator of a new world. 

‘‘ The time has come when all guilty persons, united in the sj 
of a love that has neither been understood nor fulfilled until n 
should unite their efforts. . . 

Admitting that Poland's misfortunes were Heaven's punishn 
for the failure to realise her true historical mission, the wi 
went on : 
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The revolutions have not been a success, but have turned 
rather against those who began them ; for the greater any 
nation is, as the Instrument of the Word, the more of the 
divine treasures and of the flame of Christ it possesses, the 
holier is its responsibility/' 

Then came the address to Nicholas I, 

'' The salvation of millions has been entrusted to you, Most 
Serene Lord. As the one who leads so many Slav peoples, 
subject to your sceptre, you are the mstrument of the Divine 
WiU, the greatest on earth. If, Most Serene Lord, you will 
listen to the voice of God, your subjects, faithful to God and 
consecrating themselves to His thought, will devote themselves 
to your greatness, to your happiness, ..." 

The letter was handed in at the Russian Embassy in Pans, and 
nothing is known as to its further fate ; but it is a significant 
document none the less. 


V 

If now we ask why the general chorus of protest at, and con- 
demnation of, Wielopolski's proposal, we cannot stop with noting 
only the objections, important as they were, of those who declared 
that Poland was being called upon to sign away her liberties for ever. 
The problem is a deeper one. 

The Letter offered nothing beyond a formally political solution 
in the shallow sense of meaning what is good policy." In the 
writer's view it offered a way of saving a measure of constitutional 
rights for a nation that had been violently robbed of them half a 
century earlier : as he boldly said, it was a choice among evils of 
the lesser ; but it could not be a cure for any of them Least of all 
could it be a cure for the root-evil of Polish public life — ^the lack, 
as yet, of a broader foundation for political self-government. With 
absolutism like that of the Habsburgs, Romanovs and Hohen- 
zoUerns in the saddle, no achieving of national independence was 
possible ; and to come to terms of any kind with any one of them 
would have meant a perpetuation of the patriarchal class-society 
which advocates of democracy (the Poles in the vanguard) could 
never accept. The Marquis might be content with this but the fast 
developing national enlightenment could not. 

Wielopolski was neither the first nor the last distinguished Polish 
leader to make this kind of proposal. Fifty years earlier the noblest 
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of his time, Stanisiaw Staszic, had called on his fellows to '' unite 
with the Russians and educate yourselves ! '' (Just what he meant 
by the term '' unite '' is not clear ) Fifty years later the foremost 
political leader of his generation, Roman Dmowski, founded a 
political party, whose rmson d'etre so far as international affairs 
were concerned was the unification of all Polish lands under the 
Tsar as a means of rescuing them from German aggression. But 
neither of these men was attracted in any way by things Russian ; 
and the latter, at least, cordially despised everything that Empire 
stood for. Both of them were children of the enlightenment, rooted 
m iSth'Century France. Dmowski formulated his policy in La 
Question Polonaise (published in 1907) with an eye to the general 
alignment of the European powers The Marquis on the other hand 
had no place at all in his thinking for that enlightenment. This 
made his position more hopeless than ever. 

One wonders whether he would have acted differently could he 
have looked into the future. His brief years of public service, 
defeated alike by the temper of his own people, by the mounting 
cultural antagonism of the Russians, and by his own clumsiness, 
ended just at the moment when Bismarck took over the reins in 
Berlin and ushered m a generation of collusion among the Powers 
resolved to keep Poland off the map of Europe. Against the Iron 
Chancellor other methods had to be used, and were used with success, 
than those he proposed. Then came the upheaval of 1914-1918, the 
end of the dynasties everywhere, and the emergence of a new Russia 
— -the one we know to-day. In the world of our time Wielopolski 
would have been lost — a museum piece that could attract the curious 
but nothing more. Yet by a curious coincidence the conviction that 
underlay his Letter is not dead. The failure of the League of Nations 
to make possible a Europe in which the smaller nations have as good 
prospects of survival as the larger has been a far worse blow than 
most people surmise. It has not yet sobered us all as it should 
have. The simple consequence is that, unable to get what ought 
to be, we must accept what is. That means for some a far worse 
prospect than for others. Facing a similar situation a century 
ago the Poles resolved on '' work from the ground up,'' and they 
won through. It is a long guess that they will do the same to-day. 

William J. Rose. 



THE WORKING CLASSES OF BRITAIN 
AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTIONS* (1848) 

The relationship between Continental revolutions from 1789 onwards 
and their echo in England, as expressed in review articles, political 
arguments and general literature, w^as similar to the relationships 
which exists between a vigorous Turner water-colour and a 19th-cen- 
tury engraving. The British echo, like numerous engravings in 
fine books of the period, tried to give an elaborate, almost photo- 
graphic picture of events. Political arguments, indeed, contained 
a certain amount of drama in their judgement of revolutionary 
leaders. But their picture of the actual revolutions contained no 
real colour comparable to that of the events themselves, a colour 
which can be found only in real revolutionary situations, street- 
fights and executions, sudden changes of sovereignty and power. 
An ideological '' black and wtoe '' manner of presentation com- 
pensated the British people for the lack of Turner colour. Certain 
groups, nations, classes and personalities were considered dark 
forces or '' snow-white angels,’' according to the ideological camp 
of the speaker or writer. No wonder ftiat among these monotonous 
black-and-white drawings of Continental revolutions some relatively 
colourful British gestures caught the fancy of the contemporary 
public and the interest of historians. The self-sacrifice of Byron in 
the Greek war, the assault upon Haynau, the “butcher of the 
revolution,” in London by the workers , the famous reception of 
Kossuth ; the planned participation of Britons in Gkribaldi’s 
action : these and similar gestures were and are considered the 
most important expressions of British public opinion. 

But the historian should never forget that it was the total reaction 
to Continental revolutions which influenced a certain section of 
British political life. The British public built up its ideas about the 
role of small nations in the progress of humanity, about the problem 
of intervention and non-intervention and about the relative value of 
the culture of different nations while meditating upon the birth and 
death of Continental revolutions. 

* From the proposed introduction to a forth-coming book on the British Working 
Classes and the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-1849 (Ed Note). 
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It would be a great mistake to imagine that the sympathy- 
felt towards Continental revolutions, and towards the Hungarian 
revolution in particular, was limited to the working-class or, indeed, 
to any particular class. The poet Landor, for instance, who liked to 
call himself a Conservative, was an admirer of the Hungarain cause 
and of Kossuth from the very beginning. The young Guards officer, 
A Massingberd, gave up his military career in order to serve Kossuth, 
whom he visited in exile and to whom he offered his house in Eaton 
Place during the glorious days of Kossuth's first visit to England. 
Apart from these individuals there were many important middle- 
class politicians who became supporters of Kossuth and of the 
Hunganan cause. The more radical-minded among the middle-class 
did not even hesitate to share political platforms with the working- 
class in protesting against the oppression of the Hungarian nation. 

However, the reaction of the British working-class to the 1848 
revolutions, and to the Hungarian War of Independence in particular, 
was as homogeneous and as definite as had previously been the 
attitude of the middle-class towards the movement for the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. It was the working-class, and the working-class 
alone, which listened to the news of the Hungarian war not only 
with extreme sympathy, as did others also, but also with a readiness 
to influence public opinion to change the policy of non-intervention 
to one of intervention even at the nsk of war. 

Of course it was the French Revolution of 1848 and not the 
Hungarian Revolution which was mainly responsible for an event 
as important as the April march of the British Chartists. But the 
Hungarian War lasted long after the visible forms of revolutionary 
Chartism had collapsed. Its reaction was therefore deeper and more 
constant. During the critical times which followed the April failure 
of Chartism British working-class leaders seemed to think it necessary 
to refer to the heroism of the Hungarians and the wickedness of their 
foreign oppressors in order to establish and keep alive an emotional 
feeling in the British working-class, and to quote the events of the 
Danube basin as examples in teaching the masses of the British 
industrial areas. 

Thus an analysis which deals with the problem of British working- 
class reaction to the Hungarian Revolution and War of Independence 
is a modest contribution to the history of the process through which 
the opinion of this class was prepared and formed on the great ques- 
tions of European policy, Continental revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, and the sovereignty of small nations. The results of 
research in books and essays on early British working-class inter- 
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nationalism, with which all these problems are connected, can serve 
as starting points for our work.^ 


I 

The results of these researches in early English socialism convince 
us that, as Lorwin said, early English and French Socialists '' in 
thought as in action . . . ignored political boundaries and national 
differences.'' ^ One of the earliest of these documents was an Address 
of the National Union of the Working Classes of England to the 
people of Ireland, dated August 17, 1831. It contained these words : 
'‘We hope that the day is not distant when the oppressed poor of 
every country will unite in sentiment and action for the benefit of the 
whole human race."^ Some years later, m 1836, William Lovett, 
the most internationally-minded figure of the early British working- 
class movement, formulated the general line of this internationalism 
in the following words : " Seeing that our oppressors are united . . . 
why should not we unite in holy zeal to show the injustice of 
war, the cruelty of despotism, and the misery it entails upon our 
species ^ ^ 

During the forties of the last century, though the feeling of inter- 
nationalism became stronger as the number of Addresses increased, 
it began to change somewhat. It was at this period mostly the 
organisation called " The Fraternal Democrats " which issued these 
statements during the various crises and Continental revolutionary 
movements of these years, so that internationalism was built up by 
consecutive statements adapted to various situations as they arose 
rather than by declarations of general pnnciples. The Polish nation 
was often the object of an Address,^ and a special working-class 
organisation was founded for Poland when working-class intellectuals 
found the attitude of middle-class friends of Poland too' timid and 
careful. Many other Eastern European peoples were mentioned in 
these Addresses also. 

Thus the problems of Hungarian, Italian and other nationalisms 
received a certain publicity among the British working-class. If 
these documents were insufficient to build up a wide knowledge of 
these Eastern European peoples, they at least helped to spread a 
knowledge of certain elementary facts about them and to inculcate 
hatred of their oppressors. Among the latter Tzarist Russia and 
Habsburg Austria were particularly emphasised. Thus the British 
working-class received a very unsympathetic picture of the future 
enemies of the coming Hungarian revolution, and its general pre- 
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disposition towards Tsarism and the Habsburg Empire was un- 
favourable long before the revolution started. 

By continual reference to the right of oppressed Continental 
peoples to rise in revolt, the original pacifist attitude of British 
working-class internationalism was revalued. The main problem 
of British Chartism soon became the question whether it is useful and 
justified to use physical force or not Chartist leaders who played a 
large part in the writing of these Addresses to foreign peoples 
believed in, if they did not propagate, the idea of physical force at 
home. In consequence, the previous pacifist trend soon disappeared 
from these documents. Julian Harney explained when he moved the 
adoption of an Address to the working-classes of Great Britain and 
the United States on the settlement of the Oregon question . 
“ As regards ' war ’ we are not of those who cry ' peace at any cost.' 

. . . We fear the time has not yet arrived for ' permanent and 
universal peace.' There are nations so tightly fettered that we can 
see no prospect of their chains being broken without the aid of the 
sword. Poland and Italy are striking examples. . . . " ^ 

Perhaps it is open to argument whether these references to the 
justification of the use of force and revolution in foreign countries 
contributed to the spread of the idea of the justification of physical 
force at home among the British working-class, or not. What is of 
real interest in this connection is that the revaluation of pacifism 
and the call to stronger nations to help fhe weaker became a 
commonplace in the early, pre-1848 revolution documents. Later, 
during the Hungarian revolution, the British working-class simply 
applied to the Hungarian situation what they had already declared 
years ago. 

These Addresses began soon to recognise the justification of certain 
national tendencies They began to justify the nationalism of 
small, oppressed peoples if it aimed at the establishment of social 
progress. Julian Harney m a famous speech in February, 1846, at 
the annual banquet of the German Democratic Society for the 
Education of the Working-Classes, declared Nationality has in 
other times been necessary The nationality championed by a 
Miltiades, a TeU and a Wallace was a positive good, it saved mankind 
from universal slavery. In our day too, the invoking of the spirit 
of nationality is in some countries indispensable to rekindle life in 
these countries and to induce these nations to strike the first blow 
for liberty I consider Poland and Italy to be instances where the 
spirit of nationality may be invoked with beneficial results. . . . 
Whatever natural differences divide Poles, Russians, Prussians, 
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Hungarians and Italians, these national differences have not pre- 
vented the Russian, Austrian and Prussian despots uniting together 
to maintain their tyranny ; why, then, cannot the people of these 
countries unite for the obtainment of their liberty ^ '' He expects 
this unity to succeed through the support given it ''by the leaders 
of public opinion throughout Europe."' If they work " faithfully to 
their mission," then unity between nations will be established and 
the cause of the people served " The cause of the people in all 
countries," he continues, " is the same — ^the cause of labour, enslaved 
and plundered labour." 

Thus we can see that at this time British working-class intellec- 
tuals showed a keen interest in the affairs of Continental peoples. 
There may have been a certain amount of opposition to this interest 
in the problems of strangers and foreigners. One has only to 
remember the remark of an older working-man quoted in a book of 
Kingsley Martin " Damn all foreign countries. What has Old 
England to do with foreign countries ? " ® It was people like this 
whom, fifteen years later, an article in The Reasoner on a pro- 
Polish meeting m London answered by explaining why the British 
working-class should interest itself in international problems : 
" Many people ask, ' What is the use of such meetings ^ Nicholas 
fights and we reason. Cm bono ^ " There is to this question an 
obvious, sufficient answer — it is always of use to honour the brave 
and sympathise with the unfortunate It may be that there is no 
direct communication between the National Association Hall, High 
Holborn, and the cabinet of Petersburg, telegraphic or otherwise. 
But there is a moral connection. If Russia tramples on Poland, and 
no people complain — power, always intoxicated by submission, 
grows rampant , Russian ministers will whisper to English ministers : 
See how weU and quietly we succeed here, why cannot you try some- 
thing of the same kind at home ^ — and Russian tactics may be tried 
in the city of London."® 

This quotation and others show that early British working-class 
internationalism had very realistic, intellectually-based foundations. 
We can summarise its characteristics thus far as follows : It had a 
certain sympathy for the nationalistic movements of small nations 
(except when this nationalism took the form of an inhuman division 
between men and men, which the Fraternal Democrats strongly 
condemned) but only when these served the cause of the oppressed. 
Further, its earlier pacifism gave place to a firm belief in the duty of 
stronger nations to help the weaker, even at the risk of war. Finally 
its method was the education of public opinion, which it was ready to 
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mobilise in the interest of oppressed nations, firmly believing and 
emphasising at the same time that this mobilisation of public opinion 
against oppression abroad might equally defend the cause of freedom 
at home. 

British working-class internationalism was not conditioned by 
a mystical belief in any '' national mission '' of the British nation, as 
was the French working-class of the period. According to Lehning 
'' For the greater part of the French Socialists, who advocated 
internationalism, France was the pioneer of the revolution, the 
country par excellence to accomplish European unity.'' 

This does not mean that early British working-class international- 
ism was not coloured by any emotional elements. But these were 
mostly of an ethical character. References to a just God and Biblical 
expressions are a constant phenomenon in pre-Marxian British 
working-class pamphlets and articles. In popular working-class 
songs of the years 1848-1850 which were influenced by Continental 
revolutions and contained the names of Hungarian heroes and 
victims of the War of Independence, the frequency of religious 
expressions sometimes exasperated the editors of working-class 
periodicals.^^ G. J. Holyoake, the editor of The Reasoner, could not 
resist this sarcastic comment on the Prayer of Kossuth : ‘‘ This 
prayer, which is considered one of the happiest efforts of Spartacus, 
has been set to music by Miss S. D. Collet. Apart from our 
estimate of the excellence of this rendering, we insert it in order to 
express our regret that such prayers are never answered What can 
show more forcibly the isolation in which man is left, when a prayer 
like this — ^which all Europe, if unfettered, would have responded to 
— falls again to the earth ? ” 12 

Holyoake belonged to a section of working-class intellectuals 
which propagated the teaching of secularism — a school of thought 
which tried to continue and accentuate the process of the seculari- 
sation of ethical dogmas and to emancipate the working-class from 
orthodox Christianity. The same trend was represented by the 
Rev. Robert Taylor and the editor Richard Carlile, both of whom 
attacked orthodoxy among their working-class readers, thus laying 
themselves open to a charge of blasphemy. Of course these secular- 
ists also strongly opposed the political systems of countries which 
became enemies of the Hungarian cause — ^Tsanst Russia and Habs- 
burg Austria. Many articles in working-class literature attacked 
the alliance of Russian Orthodoxy and Tsarism, and of Catholicism 
and the Habsburgs.^^ 

Thus the presence of emotional elements of religious or of secu- 
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larist belief did not minimise hatred of Eastern European oppressor 
nations : on the contrary it augmented it. There was a new myth 
in worldly progress abroad among the working-class, and supernatural 
forces were secularised. The personalities of the hated systems of 
reaction became devils in the imagination of the working-class long 
before the outbreak of the revolution, and the heroes of freedom 
received a glory previously the privilege only of angels. Metternich, 
Tsar Nicholas and the like belonged to the first category. In the 
assault on Haynau there were certain elements of a secularist 
'' exhortation ” and it is not without symbolic interest that a con- 
temporary pamphlet caricatured him as a devil with horns 


II 

We have seen the general line of the predisposition of the British 
working-class towards any Continental revolution, and towards 
any revolution which might occur m Eastern Europe in particular, 
for it was there that the two great powers of the status quo were 
considered in every connection and by the whole of that class as 
dark forces ” It is true that theoretically there was created the 
basis for a sympathetic attitude towards a revolution in any of these 
countries ; but when analysing the attitude of the British working- 
class towards the Hungarian Revolution and War of Independence 
the analysis should go further by establishing certain facts regarding 
the predisposition of this working-class towards Hungary. Was 
there any interest or possibility of obtaining knowledge about 
Hungary among the British working-class in those hectic years, 
when public opinion was mainly interested in the Polish, Italian and 
French questions, when the Swiss question suddenly became acute 
and when Mazzini was mobilising public opinion on behalf of a free 
Italy and of the Slavs ? 

The usual channels through which the middle-class received a 
fairly adequate knowledge of this little country were closed to the 
working-class. They were unable to augment their poor collection 
of cheap pamphlets with expensive books on Hungary which were 
not reviewed in the columns of their periodicals. They were of 
course unable to follow their wealthy countrymen on their expensive 
tours of Hungary, even when these became cheaper with the coming 
of steamships on the Danube, further opened up at this time by the 
efforts of Count Szechenjd. This noble Count and great Hungarian 
patriot and reformer was lionised by the authors of these books and 
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articles dealing with the Danube. Contact between England and 
Hungary was firmly established, and Szechenyi succeeded in creating 
not only a bridge between the two banks of the Danube with the 
help of English engineers, but also a bridge between English liberalism 
and Hungary with the help of Bentham's Book of Fallacies and of 
articles in progressive English reviews Szechenyi, too, a disciple of 
Bentham, became popular among contemporary progressive minds 
in England, and one of the few foreign members of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Apart from these connections 
some active British writers tried to interest British business and 
government circles in Hungary, emphasising the importance for 
England of Hungarian markets which, they pointed out, would be 
perfect securities 

But such contacts did not influence the British working-class. 
Nor was the latter confined to receiving only such information as 
it could find in the columns of certain new periodicals, which, like 
Hovitts’s Journal in 1847, published articles on Hungarian peasants 
and poets — articles that received notices in working-class weeklies. 
Apart from these casual items it was possible to receive first-hand 
information about the internal situation in Hungary from other 
channels 

Thomas Frost, in his Recollections, gives a vivid description of the 
scenes which followed the arrival from the Continent of the first news 
of the Revolution of 1848 and specifically mentions that among the 
shouts of excitement to be heard was the Hungarian '' Eljen ^ 
from the mouths of Hungarian workers in England. '' The news of 
the abdication and flight of Louis Philippe reached this cpuntry 
while we (i.e. the Fraternal Democrats) were holding our monthly 
meeting, and as it had been preceded by intelligence which had caused 
a consideyrable degree of excitement among advanced Liberals of all 
nationalities, there was a very full attendance of members. The 
tncoloured flag of the French republic ; the black, gold and red 
symbol of German unity ; the green, white and red tricolour of the 
Hungarian patriots, the flag that reminded the countrymen of Kosci- 
usko of their lost liberties ; waved with others above the president's 
chair." There was present a mixed assembly of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Poles and '' Hungarians, who cherished the 
hope of national independence . . . Suddenly the news of the 
events in Paris was brought in. The effect was electrical. French- 
men, Germans, Poles, Magyars, sprang to their feet, embraced, 
shouted and gesticulated in the wildest enthusiasm. Snatches of 
oratory were delivered in excited tones, and flags were caught from 
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the walls, to be waved exultingly, amidst cries of " Hoch ! El]en ! 
Vive la Repubhque ! ' 14 

The greater part of these Hungarian workers had come to London 
via Hamburg during the previous ten years. Others came from 
Paris with other refugees after the failure of Blanqui’s socialist revolt 
in 1838 Hungarian workers in London joined German working- 
class organisations. From these in 1846 developed the organi- 
sation of the Fraternal Democrats which was considered the First 
International 

A Hunganan, Nemeth, was a member of the secretariat of the 
Fraternal Democrats set up on 15 March, 1846. His name was 
mentioned already by Rothstein among the secretaries of this 
organisation ; and it looks as though he became a secretary of the 
organisation already in March, 1846, i.e from its very foundation. 
It is true that The Northern Star in its issue of 21 March, 1846, men- 
tions that six secretaries were elected from England, Germany, 
France, the Slavomc countries, the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland representatively. This item does not mention Hungary, 
but the same issue of The Northern Star published an undated Address 
of the Fraternal Democrats signed by the following • “ G. Julian 
Harney, Carl Shapper, J. A. Michelet, Peter Holm, Huber, 
NemethT The next Address of the Fraternal Democrats was issued 
on 21 September, 1846, and published in the 26 September, 1846, 
issue of The Northern Star It was Signed by the Secretaries : 
G. Julian Harney, native of Great Britain, Carl Shapper, native of 
Germany, J. A. Michelet, native of France, Peter Holm, native of 
Scandinavia, J Schabelitz, native of Switzerland, Louis Oborski, 
native of Poland, N. Nemeth, native of Hungary T The editor of 
The Northern Star may have thought in March, 1846, that a Hungar- 
ian secretary was a secretary for the Slavonic people as they appear 
to have confused the two from time to time. As, however ,Ve know 
from Frost that the Slavonic and the Polish sections of this secretariat 
were usually combined, it might be also that the Polish section was 
considered Slavonic at the beginning — ^which would explain the 
misunderstanding. The mistake of the 21 March, 1846, issue did not 
occur again and future Addresses were signed by Nemeth as “ a 
native of Hungary '' and by Oborski as '' a native of Poland/' 

Nemeth was later elected a member of the permanent com- 
mittee chosen by the workers to deal with Polish matters. His 
name appears under documents until 1848 when its place is taken by 
that of Nyitray, the other known Hungarian member of the Fraternal 
Democrats. Apart from the Poles and a Russian the names of these 
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two Hungarians appeared on behalf of the many nationalities of 
Eastern Europe. 

Thus we can see that the Hungarian workers' community had a 
certain standing in Great Britain. The visit Mihdly Tancsics paid 
them bears this out. Mihaly Tancsics was of peasant origin, and one 
of the early Hungarian revolutionaries. He was imprisoned for his 
writings before the 1848 revolution. As a first revolutionary 
gesture the '' March Youth ” liberated him on 15 March, the day the 
revolt broke out. He was a friend of the peasantry and the working 
class ; and apart from his opinion on the nationality problem, which 
was that of a Magyar extremist, he was the most progressive person- 
ality of this period. 

Tdncsics visited London in the late summer of 1846,^® travelling 
for the sake of study in the utmost poverty. He entered the country 
at Southampton and, after his bitter experiences of rigid Conti- 
nental control, was extremely surprised that the British authorities 
did not demand his passport He made contact with the Hungar- 
ian workers in London and accepted their invitation for a lecture. 
'' It happened for the first time in his life that he was not in a miserable 
condition when he wrote the text of his lecture. Previously the 
censors had made his life a misery, whenever he was going to publish 
anything." His lecture was entitled : Hungarian Workers Abroad, 
ox To Whom Belongs the Country Of it he wrote in his autobio- 
graphy : ''I emphasised in my lecture the natural rights of the four 
classes of labourers." His thesis in general was that the country 
belongs to those who work in it, the workers. The lecture was a 
great success among the Hungarian workers. Tancsics gave them 
the manuscript for publication and distribution. His biography 
mentions the fee for what was probably the first Hungarian book 
intended to be published in London — £2^^ 

A working-class community with a secretary in an international 
organisation of the period, which was able to organise a lecture like 
this, had a certain importance in a foreign country There must 
have been many politically-minded Hungarian workers in this 
community who may well have informed Chartist foreign affairs 
experts about conditions in Hungary. These workers, probably 
radicals, would have prophesied the outbreak of the Hungarian 
revolution, have told how Hungarians hated the Austrian censorship 
and oppression and have been able to give a certain amount of 
information about the miserable conditions of the Hungarian rural 
population. 

In an 1847 issue of The Labourer, the monthly review of Feargus 
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O'Connor and Ernest Jones, there appeared the following : '' Austria 
and Russia are playing in Turkey their old game of divide and 
conquer — and then divide again. An insurrection has been resusci- 
tated by Austria in Bosnia through an inhabitant of Rike named 
Mahmoud. Halil Kiamil Pasha at the head of 3000 Albanians 
defeated him at Dobrina, with heavy losses on either side. We 
shall hear of more such Austrian tntngues if the growing storm in 
Hungary does not prevent it. In this latter country the peasant 
insurrection yet lives on. The government, alarmed, has convoked 
the people, promising remission of a portion of their feudal obligations 
of forced labour. To the surprise of the authorities who calculated 
on the delight and gratitude of the serfs, the latter retired, declaring 
themselves dissatisfied with anything short of total abrogation of 
forced labour of every description. Meantime the famine here, too, 
is so great that nutshells are ground to make bread Many a revolu- 
tion at its beginning has been contained in a nutshell.’' 

This item characterises the spirit in which Western socialists 
were expecting the outbreak of the revolution, in which they recog- 
nised the importance of the part the peasantry would play. How- 
ever, these items did not criticise the ruling class as strongly as we 
might have expected. They concentrated their attacks more on 
governments. Nor at that time do we find much enthusiasm ex- 
pressed for the reforming ideals of liberal opposition to feudalism in 
Hungary, about which there were many sympathetic articles in 
middle-class periodicals. In the last few days of 1847 a declaration 
of the Fraternal Democrats affirmed : The oppressed people of 
the several European countries may propose to themselves vanous 
modes of accomplishing their emancipation ; they may differ as to 
the peculiar form of the free political systems they seek to establish 
and they may not agree on the social reforms necessary* to render 
liberty a reality ; on these points unity of sentiment and action 
may be neither possible nor necessary. But there are two points of 
agreement for the Democrats of aU countries, namely the sovereignty 
of the people and the fraternity of nations." 

In harmony with this thesis there was comparatively little 
criticism either of the existing social structure of Eastern European 
countries or of Hungarian ruling-class responsibility for the con- 
dition of the peasantry. 

The explanation is to be found in the great impression the 
Cracow events made on the British working-class. The Polish 
Revolution was suppressed by the Austrian Government with the 
help of the Polish peasantry, and articles in British working-class 
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periodicals contained the strongest attacks on this use of Metter- 
nich's policy of '' divide and rule.” The peasant leader, Szela, 
became a prominent figure and his atrocities against Polish patriots 
were described in many articles. The Labourer published his 
biography at length. His name often appeared in speeches and 
articles. Highly characteristic of the way his name occurred m 
popular songs is The March of Freedom ” by the Chartist poet, 
Ernest Jones. Written immediately before the outbreak of the 
February revolution, it describes the March of Freedom through 
Europe : 


Then northwards wandered freedom, 

Where Elbe and Danube flow, 

And Ferdinand and Frederick have 
Their people for their foe ! 

Like unbound Roman faces, 

Lie the states with dukes and kings * 

She'll bind them in one rod 
To scourge the sceptred things 

By Hungary she's passing, 

And blunt grows Szela's knife ; 

And the famished of Silesia 
Are thinking of their life. 

Since the Cracow events the British working-class feared social 
conditions might disunite the revolutionary front, the victory of 
which they so passionately desired. An Address supported by 
Jones and*G. Harney, and accepted by a working-class meeting held 
on 20 May, 1846, in commemoration of the Polish martyrs, said of 
the events in Galicia that they '' will for ever remain a monument of 
perfidy and cruelty of the Austrian despotism. This despotism 
affects to be the chief conservator of existing institutions . . . 
and yet it has laboured by the most atrocious means to excite one 
class of the community to exterminate the other.” Thus the events 
of the Polish revolution, which contributed strongly to a temporary 
radicalism in the Hungarian leader, Kossuth, affected the British 
working-class attitude to Hungary. Nor did social conditions in 
Hungary at this time bnng forth any very strong criticism from the 
British working-class against any stratum of Hunganan society. 
This was left to Conservative critics during the revolution itself. 
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III 

Thus the British working-men's picture of the Hungarian 
peasant was not a dissonant part of their general idea of Hungary 
during the pre-revolutionary period. Yet it was still possible that 
certain disturbing elements might be introduced into it by the ques- 
tion of nationalities The problem of the Slavs was growing in 
importance. In Hungary there were serious troubles between 
Magyars and non-Magyars. Did not this situation create a set-back 
to a friendly or at least neutral attitude towards Hungary ? This 
problem needs analysing within the framework of the whole question 
of Eastern Europe. 

The most important figure behind the Slavonic renaissance was 
Mazzini, who was fighting in London for the political liberation of the 
Slavs, while many English writers were dealing only with problems of 
Slavonic culture. Mazzini was one of those who prophesied the 
coming revolution m Eastern Europe as early as 1846. He believed 
that the revolution of the Slavs in the north and of the Italians and 
South Slavs in the south would terminate Austrian tyranny He 
did not always ascribe the same importance to the role the Magyars 
would play in this concentrated attack, but at the time of his 
emigration to London he definitely emphasised the importance of 
the Slavs in his articles and lectures 

Mazzini's connections were mostly with radical minds among the 
middle-class, but he found many proselytes among working-class 
writers as well. Linton, Cooper and Holyoake were his personal 
friends. It may have been Mazzini who influenced Cooper, the 
famous Chartist poet, in the lecture he gave in 1848 in which, after 
describing the divisions of the Slavs, he speaks of '' The Slovacs, 
who inhabit Northern Hungary and the Slovenzi . . . -»The story 
of the struggles with the Magyars, a Tartar tribe who till lately 
held complete sovereignty over the Slavonic inhabitants of Hungary 
— and of the persecution of John Huss and Jerome of Prague — with 
other materials of the history, were full of interest ; but we must 
refer our readers, for the detail, to such works as Menzel's or Kohl- 
naush's History of Germany. A great store of information relative 
to the Sclavonian races may also be found in different articles m the 
Westminster Review from the pen of Dr. Browning." It is note- 
worthy that Cooper has to refer to German books This shows that 
little was written in English at that time about the struggle between 
Magyars and non-Magyars. 

But Mazzini's Chartist connections gave him no influence over 
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those Chartist leaders who formulated the foreign policy of The Nor- 
thern Star and the Fraternal Democrats. In fact his working-class 
friends soon turned against this revolutionary nationalist. His 
strong criticism of French communism provoked strong counter- 
criticism in the columns of The Northern Star,^^ His ideas on the 
Slavs had a much greater influence on the middle-class than on the 
working-class. 

David Urquhart also dealt with Eastern European problems. 
Urquhart was a great enemy of Mazzini, whom he considered a 
Russian agent. He started a crusade among the working-class 
to collect followers for his deliberate anti-Russian propaganda. 
In direct opposition to Mazzini he regarded any pro-Slav attitude 
with suspicion as pro-Russian and he severed his relationship with 
Kossuth immediately when the Hungarian leader, in violation of his 
promise, got in touch with Mazzini. 

But it was neither Mazzini nor Urquhart who influenced those 
elements of the working-class who were interested in foreign affairs 
and with international revolutions and who were in close contact with 
Marx and others. These found their long-awaited expert on Eastern 
European questions m the interesting, but nowadays completely 
forgotten, Henningsen.^® 

Henningsen was an ex-of&cer and journalist and in his time a 
colourful and very popular writer In politics he belonged to the 
radical-minded liberal middle-class. He specialised in European 
revolutions. In 1830 he had published a book on the Belgian revo- 
lution. During the forties he turned exclusively to Eastern European 
problems. His books became the standard works on the political 
conditions and cultural problems of Russia and Eastern Europe. 
The Northern Star published many long articles on his works, often 
ten or twelve articles on one book. His statements were quoted in 
this paper whenever the problems of Eastern Europe were discussed. 

The importance of Henningsen’s books is that they treat the 
problems of Eastern European peoples from a political point of view. 
Not only does he give a picture of the cultural development of these 
peoples but he considers them also as the victims of Russian and 
Austrian oppression. This aspect caught the public interest. 

To his book on Eastern Europe he attached a map showing 
the nations which lived under constitutional or under absolute rule. 
Referring to it he says : “A glance at the rough map accompanying 
this work will remind the reader that whilst the western half of 
Europe comprises nearly all its constitutionally governed states 
(which lie contiguous to each other and are established on the broad 
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basis of an homogeneity of national population) all the eastern por- 
tion of this continent is divided between four despotisms whose rule 
is established over heterogeneous races, nearly always subdued by a 
mmonty and ruled over by a system of deceit and terror, which has 
hitherto acted on the jealousies, ignorance and abasement (of these 
peoples) which for their own selfish ends these governments will 
strive to perpetuate amongst more than half the population of the 
most civilised quarter of the globe 

It will be perceived that the great bulk of this population is 
Slavonic, parcelled out between Prussia, Austria, Russia and Turkey 
to the extent of between 85 and 100 millions 

'' Finns, Magyars, Italians, Greeks and Albanians are united 
beneath a common yoke with this vast Slavonic family, which has 
hitherto been kept m easy subjection by its own unconsciousness ; 
and through the power which its oppressors derived from the abject 
submission of 35 millions of its numbers (the Muscovites) , and the 
uses made of the prejudice of race by the Germans who in Austria do 
not number 6, in Prussia 8 millions, and whose amount in the whole 
of Europe is not assumed at more than 35 and probably does not 
exceed 30 millions 

Thus he shows the solidarity in misery of the Hunganans and the 
Slavs. But the events of a single summer, he says, may sweep away 
for ever the domination of the Austrian and Prussian governments * 
Thirty-one millions of restless Italians, warlike Magyars, and dis- 
contented Sclavonians are plotting its overthrow ; and its power 
reposes on nothing but the tame submission of between five and six 
millions of Germans, of whom half are colonists dispersed amidst 
strange populations or mere temporary settlers. . . . 

“ In thus shadowing forth inevitably impending changes in the 
fate of all these eastern states, which we are apt to regard^by a sort 
of prescription as so immutable, it is not meant to be asserted that 
inevitable and entire destruction threatens them. 

The Austrian empire, abandoning its hold of the Italian, 
perhaps even of its German provinces, may become Slavonic, as 
proposed in the reign of Joseph the Second. It may gather in a 
constitutionally federative form all the remainder of its present 
elements around the nucleus of the Hungarian kingdom ; and thus 
entering on a career of progress, its wholly altered government may 
exchange a precarious irresponsibility of power for permanent 
solidity.'' 

Henningsen emphasised the fact that the Slavs had already once 
emancipated themselves from Russia. Therefore they could not be 
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considered simply as puppets of Tsarist Russia : '' The author is 
perfectly aware that the resuscitation of national feeling amongst the 
scattered fragments of the Slavonic family — at least amongst those of 
the Greek communion — originated in the ambition of the Russian 
tsars, who saw the prospect of uniting them within their empire. . . . 
But they had evoked a spirit now beyond their power to lay. . . . 
Thence, and from other concurring causes, the revival of Slavonic 
nationality, first devised by Russia, is now everywhere anti-Russian 
in its tendency. . . . 

According to him Poles and Hungarians should be the link 
between East and West . This Polish nation, too, like the Hungar- 
ian, must prove the link, acting as conductor to convey to the eastern 
world beyond, the ideas and civilisation of the west, to which it 
already aspires.'' 

He is convinced that Austria does not want to introduce social 
reforms and quotes in confirmation the Cracow events of 1846. 
Austria had played the same game against Hungary when in 1831 
she mobilised the Hungarian peasants against their Hungarian over- 
lords : “ The broad day of enlightenment which has dawned in other 
countries, has however penetrated into Galicia, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Austrian cabinet. The serf lords of Austria, like the 
slave lords of Russia, begin to see how wretchedly inferior is their 
condition to that of the landed proprietors of free countries. But 
Austria wiU not, any more than Russia, allow a general emancipation 
of the peasantry. ... In the kingdom of Hungary the Austrian 
cabinet has employed every imaginable art to set the Slavonic 
against the Magyar population, and the peasant against the 
proprietor, 

'' When during the Polish revolution of 1830-1831 the chivalrous 
Magyars,^ anxious to fly to the assistance of Poland, offered to the 
Emperor, through their diet, to march to the relief of that country 
with a hundred thousand men, the landlords were suddenly alarmed 
and paralysed by the revolts of their peasantry in different districts, 
where they burned, massacred and destroyed." 

He is very pro-Hunganan : This Hungarian kingdom contains 
aU the elements of a state which might become more prosperous and 
powerful than any on the continent excepting France and Poland. 
. . . The Magyars, a people of Turkish or Tartar origin, are one of 
the noblest and most chivalrous races in Europe." 

He believes that Hungarians and the Slavs represent certain 
historical values — the Hungarians the idea of liberalism, the Slavs 
that of democracy : '' The progress of opinion amongst the Magyars 
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took naturally the bent of an aristocratic liberalism. When educated 
they are usually admirers of our British constitution, whilst the 
Sclavonians lean toward democratic opinions '' 

He sees everywhere the signs of a growing friendship between 
Hungarians and Slavs whereas Austria wants to create discord 
between the two races : '' The hatred of both to despotism, their 
antipathy to the Germans, and their sympathy for the Poles (a 
Slavonic people) are common ground on which fraternity (between 
Magyars and Slavs) is being rapidly effected. Year by year, month 
by month, and week by week, the Magyar lords abandon their pre- 
judice against Sclavonic villeinage ; and corresponding advances 
are made by the Sclavonic democracy, Austria has perhaps still 
the power, in an eventful crisis of exciting social rebellions, as it 
partially did in Hungary m 1831, and has recently done in Galicia , 
but this state of things is rapidly disappearing and the jealously 
guarded privileges of the Hungarian diet, and the exclusion by it of 
Germans from office prevent the perpetuation by the Austrian 
cabinet of that darkness and ignorance in which its safety lies, and 
by the dissipation of which its dommion must be overturned.'' 

Thus in this book, and in his other writings, Henningsen expressed 
a belief in a possible collaboration between Magyars and non- 
Magyars. From his book and from other sources the British working- 
class learned that the intrigues of the Vienna court lay behind any 
antagonism between the two 

This information was of very great importance before the 
outbreak of the revolution. Its true import had been summarised 
for the British working-class in a review of a previous book of his in 
The Northern Star * '' Here is the question : In the next European 
struggle will the English people ally themselves with the people of 
France, Poland, Hungary, Sw^eden, Denmark, Norway, etc.^, or with 
the Russian autocrat and his tributary satraps who by force and 
fraud, craft and murder, keep the nations in bondage and misery ? 


We have seen that the British workers were favourably predis- 
posed to the Hungarian cause in the coming revolution. In their 
internationalism they pictured the Europe of the future as a peace- 
ful concert of independent national states. They considered it the 
duty of stronger nations to participate, if necessary actively, in the 
coming struggle between powerful oppressors and small oppressed 
nations. This was not a result of the events of 1848, though, of 
course, it was accentuated during the heroic resistance of Hungary. 
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They recognised the importance of public opinion and they were 
willing to mobilise it long before 1848. They showed a great interest 
m Eastern Europe chiefly because of events in Poland. Their 
knowledge of Hungary was slight but not at all unsympathetic 
and they were m contact with Hungarians who played an important 
part in their international organisation before 1848. They looked 
upon the enemies of Hungary with a great hatred long before the 
outbreak of the revolution. Neither Hungarian social conditions, 
nor the national differences between Magyars and non-Magyars 
conditioned their attitude towards that country. They refrained 
from passing judgement on Hungarian feudalism and they believed 
in the possibility of peaceful collaboration between Hungarians 
and non-Hungarians m the Danube basin. Perhaps they did not 
expect very much from the Hungarians nor express much hope for 
the success of their struggle against great odds, expecting more from 
the struggles of other oppressed peoples. But sympathy for this 
small country was growing, and it became an important factor in the 
history of the foreign policy of this class. 
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MICKIEWICZ IN RUSSIA^ 

The history of Russian-Polish relations abounds in sad and even 
tragic pages, and everyone who sincerely believes in the possibility 
and even necessity of Russian-Polish friendship and understanding 
finds a welcome relief in the story of the five years' sojourn in Russia 
of Adam Mickiewicz, the national poet of Poland, of his recognition 
there as a great poet, of his friendship with many Russian writers and, 
above all, with the greatest of them — Pushkin. I can do no better 
than quote from Professor W. Ledmcki's French article on Pushkin 
and Mickiewicz published on the occasion of the centenary of 
Pushkin's death in 1937. Speaking of the relations between the two 
great poets, he says : 

This encounter is an historical fact. ... It is also a legend : as 
such it has endured for a century in the minds of those among the 
Russians and the Poles who strove at appeasement in Russian-Polish 
relations and wished to put an end to the eternal strife. This legend 
has become for them a symbol, a kind of talisman or myth of Russian- 
Polish friendship — of the possibility and necessity of such a friendship. ^ 

I 

Mickiewicz's arrival in Russia in 1824, the age of 26, took place 
under circumstances that did not augur well for his stay there. He 
did not come as a traveller, of his own free will He was forcibly 
torn away from his native soil, and brought to St. Petersburg under 
the escort of Russian gendarmes, as were a number of his friends and 
compatriots, all of them arrested on the orders of Novosiltsov and 
banished in connection with their membership of the patriotic 
students' societies in Vilna which aimed ultimately at the liberation 
of Poland and her restoration as an independent State Some of 
them, including Mickiewicz's closest friends, were banished to remote 
parts of the vast Russian Empire. His own lot was luckier ; he and 
his friend Malewski were allowed to stay in St. Petersburg, and later 
in Odessa and Moscow, that is, in great cultural centres where their 
intellectual cravings and interests could find food and outlet. Some 
Polish writers, hostile to Russia, including Mickiewicz's son, 
Wiadysiaw, who wrote a full-length biography of his father, as well 
as the late Monica Gardner in her English book on Mickiewicz ^ — 
where she naturally drew upon Polish sources — have painted the 
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conditions under which Mickiewicz had to live in Russia, and 
which involved police surveillance, restrictions on the freedom of 
movement, etc., in very sombre colours. Miss Gardner speaks of 
galling conditions.^ Yet Professor Lednicki calls this period 
of Mickiewicz's life '' une epoque particulierement heureuse de 
sa carriere litteraire.''^ And m several of his publications on 
the subject he rightly stresses the fact that for the majority of 
Polish literary historians and biographers the figure of Mickiewicz 
the exile, Mickiewicz the patriot, Mickiewicz the prophet of the 
Polish nation, has completely eclipsed the earlier Mickiewicz of the 
Russian period — one of happy and fruitful literary activity.® The 
facts as we know them show that the dark picture painted by some 
Polish writers and by Miss Gardner is greatly exaggerated and that 
Lednicki is right. 

At first it was not perhaps easy for Mickiewicz to get on in his 
new surroundings. St. Petersburg especially, this embodiment of 
the hated Empire, with its atmosphere of cold officialdom, must 
have had a depressing effect on the poet : echoes of his first im- 
pressions — seen, it is true, in the post-insurrectionist historical 
perspective — are found in the famous Russian '' interlude ” or 
“ Digression of Mickiewicz's symbolic drama Forefathers’ Eve, 
Yet during the very first brief stay in St. Petersburg (from October, 
1824, to February, 1825) Mickiewicz made numerous friends among 
the intellectual ehte. It was a period of intense intellectual and 
literary activity in Russia, of ready assimilation of new ideas, a 
period of political fermentation, of preparations for a political 
action which culminated in the so-called Decembrist rising of 1825 — 
an unsuccessful attempt on the part of a small enlightened minority 
among the nobility, imbued with Western ideas of political freedom, 
to obtain political reforms, which found no support among the people 
at large and was doomed to failure . it broke against the iron might of 
Russian autocracy. We know that Mickiewicz soon made friends 
with some of the leading men in the secret societies, the future 
Decembrists, and in particular the writers Ryleyev and Bestuzhev, 
of whom the former was to end his life, two years later, on the 
gallows for his leading part in the revolt ; though how exactly it 
happened that Mickiewicz came to know them so well still puzzles 
his biographers and the historians of Russian-Polish relations. In 
his poem To My Russtan Frtends, forming part of Forefathers’ Eve, 
Mickiewicz recalls both of them and says , 

Where are ye now ? The noble neck of Ryleyev, which as a brother's 
I embraced, now, by the Tsar's command, hangs on the tree of shame. 
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. . . The hand which Bestuzhev, poet and soldier, held out to me, that 
hand, torn away from the pen and sword, the Tsar has harnessed to the 
convict's barrow, and today it toileth in the mines, chained to a Polish 
hand/' ^ 

Ledmcki rightly points out the surprising rapidity with which 
Mickiewicz established close relations with the Russians : when 
he left St. Petersburg for Odessa, he went armed with letters of 
introduction from Ryleyev and Bestuzhev to the poet Tumansky, 
in which both recommended the Polish poet in the warmest terms.^ 
There is no doubt that had Pushkin been m St. Petersburg when 
Mickiewicz arrived the two would have met there. But Pushkin 
himself was at the time living in exile : four years earlier he had been 
banished from St. Petersburg to the south, and a few months before 
Mickiewicz's arrival in Russia he was ordered to leave Odessa and to 
proceed to Mikhaylovskoye, his father's small estate near Pskov. 
When Mickiewicz arrived in Odessa the memory of Pushkin was still 
fresh there and the Pole must have heard a great deal about him from 
his new friends there, Tumansky and others ; but the two were not to 
meet in person till the autumn of 1826 in Moscow. 

In Odessa Mickiewicz's life was different from what it had been 
in St. Petersburg, and so was the milieu in which he moved. In a 
way he must have felt more at home in the cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of the gay Black Sea port. In Petersburg, still new to Russia and 
shy, he mixed chiefly with Russian progressive intellectuals or with 
his fellow exiles. In Odessa he led a gay society life, frequenting 
Russian and Polish salons, dancing, and courting beautiful women. 
He had two love affairs there, one of them with the beautiful and 
enticing Mme Sobahska to whom Pushkin had also paid court.^ 
This period of the poet's life is sometimes spoken of by Polish 
writers as jmworthy of him, of his ideals, of his high aspirations for 
Poland. *Even his friends and fellow exiles reproached him for his 
gaiety, his apparent insouciance and forgetfulness of Poland's tragic 
plight. The same reproaches were hurled at him later, during his 
more prolonged stay in Moscow, where he contracted some firm and 
lasting friendships, was f^ted and lionised by the Russians, and took 
an active part in the Moscow social and literary life. This in 
itself was unacceptable to some of the more austere Polish patriots, 
who refused to have anything to do with the Russians of any 
description outside purely official relations. One of Mickiewicz's 
friends and co-exiles, Jan Czeczot, wrote him a letter, taxing him 
with unpatriotic behaviour. Mickiewicz's reply to him throws a 
significant light on his personality : 
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My Janko ! — Is it not possible to join and bind to that high and noble 
love trifles that signify nothing > Can dinners, dances, songs harm the 
divine beloved one ^ 

It is interesting that Pushkin too was often taxed with being 
flighty and featherbrained, of acting in a way unworthy of his 
poetic calling, of profaining his genius. There was, both in Pushkin 
and in Mickiewicz, a gaiety of disposition, a spontaneity of emotions, 
a capacity for enjoying life, beneath which, however, were to be 
found a real earnestness of purpose and a seeking mind. Both were 
poets by God's grace, '' inspired from on high " — an epithet which 
Pushkin more than once applied to Mickiewicz. 

But to return to the exile's Russian itinerary : during his stay 
in Odessa he was allowed to undertake a trip to Crimea, that pictur- 
esque and exotic corner of Russia, the like of which he had never seen 
before — ^its beauty strongly appealed to his romantic soul.^^ The 
outcome of this trip was a book of beautiful Crimean Sonnets which 
soon made Mickiewicz famous m Russian literary circles. He was 
hailed as a great poet. The Sonnets were translated into Russian 
among others by the blind poet Kozlov, known also as a translator of 
Byron. Before that a prose translation was made by Prince Peter 
A. Vyazemsky, a great friend of Pushkin and Zhukovsky and a 
literary critic of great acumen. This translation appeared in 1827 
in the monthly review The Moscow Telegraph which also published 
Vyazemsky's critical article on Mickiewicz. Vyazemsky did, 
perhaps, more than anyone else to popularise Mickiewicz in Russia. 

It was he probably who introduced him to the editor of The Moscow 
Telegraph, the well-known journalist and writer Nikolay Polevoy : 
both Nikolay Polevoy and his brother Ksenofont became great friends 
of Mickiewicz. In his article on him Vyazemsky wrote : 

Mickiewicz belongs to a small number of the elect who enjoy'^the happy 
right of representing the glory of their nations, I think it can be positively 
affirmed that his is an honoured place among contemporary poets. 

It can be safely asserted that the Russians were the first to recognise 
the Pole's greatness as a poet and his important place in European 
literature. In his remarkable survey of Russian literature for 1829 
Ivan Kireyevsky spoke of him as a writer worthy to hold a place by 
the side of Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron, Schiller and Moore, and as a 
representative of the Polish spirit who has secured for Polish poetry 
a place in European literature. It gives satisfaction to those 
Russians who sincerely regret the unfortunate development of 
Russian-Polish relations that it was in Russia and by the Russians 

I 
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that Mickiewicz’s greatness was first recognised, and that they went 
out of their way to make him feel at home in their midst ; though 
it IS doubtful whether he could have ever felt quite at home in the 
country which he regarded as the oppressor of his nation, and where 
his own stay was enforced and accompanied by vexatious restrictions. 
Certainly, later, after the Polish rising of 1830-1831, when Mickie- 
wicz went through a deep inner crisis, he came to hate Russia. In 
his poem The Road to Russia and other fragments which were to serve 
as a link between the third and fourth parts of his dramatic poem * 
Forefathers' Eve, he gives a dark and gloomy picture of that country. 
But he retained for ever the feelings of gratitude and affection for his 
Muscovite friends. The two odd years which Mickiewicz spent in 
Moscow, where he came from Odessa, were one of the serenest periods 
in his life. After leaving Moscow for Petersburg in April, 1828, 
he wrote to his fnend Odyniec : 

It was not without regret that I left Moscow. I lived there quietly, 
without knowing any particular grief or sadness.^® 

To his friends Czeczot and Zan Mickiewicz he wrote early 
in 1827 : 

I began to be gay at the Basilian Fathers, and calm and almost wise 
in Moscow , 

and to Zan in April, 1828 : 

My life goes monotonously and I would almost say happily — so happily 
that I fear that envious Nemesis may be preparing some new ordeals for 
me. Tranquillity, freedom of thought (at least individually), sometimes 
pleasant distractions, never any violent upheavals (I mean individual 
ones). I hope that in summer a greater zest for work will awaken, for 
now I am lazy, although I read and think a great deal. All my days run 
smoothly* in the morning I read, occasionally write, at two or three 
I dine or dress for dinner , m the evening I go to concerts or some other 
amusements, returning mostly late. . . .^^ 

One of the things which Mickiewicz came to appreciate in Russia 
during his stay in Moscow was the sincerity, intenseness and high 
quality of Russian literary culture and life, which compared so 
favourably with that of his native Poland at the time. We must 
not forget that it was the Golden Age of Russian poetry. In an 
interesting letter to Odyniec written in the autumn of 1827, after 
mentioning the fact that many works of Goethe and Byron were 
still untranslated, he says : 

♦This IS not qnite in accordance with the facts. — Ed. Note. 
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For God's sake stop translating secondary poets. Where, except 
Warsaw, does one nowadays translate Legouve and Delille or, what is 
even worse, Millevoye ? Russians shake their heads in sympathy and 
wonder. In literature we are lagging a whole century behind. 

What IS more, even in the Russia of Nicholas I, so much abused and 
vituperated on account of its reactionary regime, the literary climate 
was conducive to Mickiewicz's own creative work. He was able 
to carry on his literary activity, to publish his works in Polish, to 
have them translated into Russian There can be no doubt that, 
as a poet, he grew considerably during his stay in Russia — as 
his Russian translator Kozlov put it, addressing his compatriots : 
‘'You sent him to us strong, we are giving him back to you powerful," 
He had in Russia a chance of giving free rein to his poetic imagina- 
tion. Not to speak of Cnmean Sonnets, both Konrad Wallenrod, 
this intensely national Polish work, and Farys date from this 
Russian period. 

Of the visitor's vogue in Russian literary circles we may judge 
by the following extract from his letter to Odyniec, written m March 
1828 : 

I should like to send you Russian translations of my poems. I would 
have to make a large parcel. In nearly all the best almanacs (a great 
number of them appear here) my sonnets are printed ; there are already 
several translations of them. The best seems to be by Kozlov. . . . 

Zhukovsky whom I have met, and who is very well disposed towards 
me, has written that if he takes up his pen agam he will devote it to the 
translation of my poems. Pushkin has translated the beginning of 
Wallenrod. . . . The Russians are extending their hospitality also to 
poetry and out of kindness to me are translating my works. ... I have 
already seen Russian sonnets in my vein. You see, what a fame. . , 

To Zhukovsky, Mickiewicz must have been introduced by 
Vyazemsky who wrote m 1827 : 

I recommend to you Mickiewicz, a Polish poet whom you know at least 
by hearsay. At first glance he is not very easy and sociable ; but when 
you have cracked this nut you wiU find it sweet. Be kind to them — they 
are victims of Novosiltsov's snobbery and caddishness." 21 

In his article “ Mickiewicz on Pushkin," written in 1873, long 
after the Polish poet's death, Vyazemsky speaks of his intelligence, 
good breeding and refined manners, and says that while only a few 
people who knew Polish could appreciate him as a poet, as a man 
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he had earned everybody's affection. In the same article Vyazemsky 
wrote : 

Mickiewicz, although a prodigal brother who did not return under 
the parental roof, so that we could not feed him on the fattened calf of 
reconciliation, remains nevertheless our brother — he is a Lithuanian. 
We make use of the fruit of the earth without asking on what soil it 
grew, whether friendly or hostile. It must be the same with the fruit of 
intellectual soil. Politics is usually a disuniting force : poetry must be 
a reconcilmg and blending force. Mickiewicz’s political prejudices, 
sympathies and malice have died with him — we are not concerned with 
them. But that which was created by the inner spirit and the poet’s gift 
will outlive the attempts at onesided and restless activity of Mickiewicz 
the exile. 

Like Byron, like Pushkin, Mickiewicz could not be an active political 
figure. He was both above and beneath such a role . 

Mickiewicz was not only a great poet but also a great impro- 
viser," says the same Vyazemsky His gift for improvisation, and 
the part played by his improvisations, accompanied by music, 
are well known It was in Russia that he practised this gift exten- 
sively. There is a famous picture by the Russian artist Myasoyedov 
portraying him in the course of an improvisation in the salon of 
Princess Zinaida Volkonskaya, a remarkable Russian woman who 
later became a convert to the Roman Catholic Church and went to 
live in Rome, where her salon became a centre of cosmopolitan 
literary gatherings. In this picture Mickiewicz is represented stand- 
ing by a table and reciting one of his improvisations with an inspired 
look on his fine face. He is surrounded by several Russian celebri- 
ties, including Pushkin, Vyazemsky, Homyakov and others, who, 
standing and seated, listen to him with great attention. Vyazemsky 
and others have left us some very interesting accounts of the Pole’s 
improvisations and of the effect he produced on his listeners. 

Recollecting one particular improvisation, Vyazemsky says . 

For a few minutes the poet withdrew, as it were, into his inner sanctum. 
Soon afterwards he came forward with a face lit up by the fire of inspir- 
ation. There was in him something disquieting and prophetic. . . . 
The improvisation was brilliant and magnificent . . . Zhukovsky and 
Pushkm, deeply moved by this volcano of poetry, were in raptures. 

It was on 30 April, 1828, that Mickiewicz gave one of his impro- 
visations at Pushkin’s in St. Petersburg — most probably it was the 
one referred to by Vyazemsky in the passage quoted above. He 
improvised in French (some of his Moscow improvisations had 
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been in Polish which, of course, came to him more naturally) This 
IS how Vyazemsky described the event in a letter to his wife : 

The day before yesterday we spent the evening and the night at 
Pushkin's with Zhukovsky, Krylov, Homyakov, Mickiewicz, Pletnyov 
and Nikolay Mukhanov. Mickiewicz gave an improvisation in French 
prose and amazed us, not of course by his phrasing, but by the force, 
richness and poetry of his thoughts. Among other things he compared 
his own ideas and feelings, which he had to express in a foreign tongue, 
with un enfant mort dans le setn de sa mere, avec des materiaux enflammes 
qui brulent sous terre sans avoir de volcan pour eruption. 

Wonderful was the effect of this improvisation. He was himself 
quite upset, and we all listened with trembling and tears. 

And here is Mickiewicz, the genius of improvisation, in a lighter 
vein again shown to us by Vyazemsky who is telling his wife how 
after a good dinner on Shrove Tuesday he went to see the famous 
Polish pianist, Marya Szymanowska, who was very popular in Russia 
and whose daughter, Celina, Mickiewicz later married : 

. . Listen * after a dinner at Gagarin's with Korsakov I went to 
Szymanowska who has arrived from Kiev. In her little room I found a 
great hubbub and a sort of performance in a lunatic asylum Lookmg 
closely at the faces I couldn't recognise anyone or anything. What is it ? 
Szymanowska dressed in goodness knows what Kozlowski in a woman's 
frock, stuffed with cushions, a real Lewicka, Mickiewicz as a half-Spaniard 
and half-Spaniardess No sooner was I on the doorstep when Szyman- 
owska threw a beret on my head and something or other on my shoulders, 
and they all implored me to accompany them to Zaleska for whom they 
were preparing a fancy-dress surprise. All right. There we found the 
whole Polish colony wearing masks. At last I discarded my fancy dress 
and stayed there, for the first time in that house, in my frock-coat, until 
three in the morning. Mickiewicz improvised a lot of poetry to the 
accompaniment of pianoforte, with remarkable skill as far as I could 
understand and judging by the enthusiasm of his audience. In my 
honour he improvised a few touching stanzas. Then I set him a subject — 
the battle of Navarmo, and there were in it many genuinely poetical 
transports. He ended with a fantasy on Szymanowska's Murmure, and 
his verses then sounded hke a murmur and harmonised wonderfully with 
the music. 26 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the Russians whom Mickie- 
wicz met and made friends with during those comparatively carefree, 
happy years in Moscow ; they included all that was best and most 
interesting in Russian intellectual and literary society : the poet 
Baratynsky (who addressed to Mickiewicz his well-known poem), 
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Homyakov, the brothers Kireyevsky, Venevitinov, Shevyryov, 
Pogodin, Sobolevsky — ^to name but a few. There is no direct 
evidence of a meeting between the poet and Peter Chaadayev, but 
it would be most unlikely if they did not meet in the salon of Princess 
Volkonskaya. When in April, 1828, Mickiewicz left Moscow for 
Petersburg, his Russian friends treated him to a farewell dinner 
and presented him with a silver goblet. On it were engraved the 
names of Baratynsky, Kireyevsky, Sobolevsky and others. On 
28 April, 1828 (old style), Mickiewicz wrote to Odyniec from 
St. Petersburg * 

I was deeply moved, and in reply improvised some thanks in French 
which were received with great approval. They took leave of me m 
tears. 

In the poem To My Russian Friends, there is a reference to this 
goblet as “ a goblet of poison,"' but this must not be taken as a 
personal reflection on his Russian friends in whose sincerity he 
believed and for most of whom he retained feelings of affection and 
gratitude Several of them — ^Vyazemsky, Shevyryov, Pogodin — 
he met afterwards as an exile in Pans In his 1873 article on 
Mickiewicz and Pushkin Vyazemsky describes their meeting in 
Paris : 

After many years of separation and even cessation of correspondence 
we met with Mickiewicz in Pans and met, of course, like old friends. 
Apart from and outside all political events which had changed and over- 
turned many a thing I did not see m Mickiewicz a Pole ; he did not see 
in me a Russian, but rather simply a Muscovite. With this name both 
for him and for me were associated most cordial and friendly memories. 
I found him badly and prematurely aged. Emotions and grief had 
engraved it6 marks on the face which even before had borne a melancholy 
expression. I had the impression that in his attitude towards France 
and m his political hopes he had suffered many disfllusionments. I may 
be mistaken but I think that the position of an exile was a burden to him.^® 

With some of his Russian friends Mickiewicz maintained close and 
uninterrupted relations even after leaving Russia. In Rome in 
1830, just as earlier m Moscow, he was befriended by Princess Vol- 
konskaya. Here too he saw Sobolevsky, who even gave him material 
assistance when the poet decided to return to Poland to take part in 
the Insurrection. With Sobolevsky he met again in Pans in 1837, 
soon after Pushkin's death. When during his life m Pans his 
Russian friends learned of his pecuniary difficulties they made a 
collection for him and sent him 5,000 roubles. Even men of such 
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Conservative and nationalist outlook as Shevyryov and Pogodin saw 
in him not an enemy of Russia, but a great poet and a personal friend, 
and visited him in Paris. 

One more episode in Mickiewicz's Russian life is worth mention- 
ing — ^his short love affair with Karolina Pavlova, or Karolina Jaenisch 
as she then was. Daughter of a German professor who had settled 
m Russia, Karolina Jaenisch, who later married Nikolay Pavlov, 
a novelist and journalist of some repute, was a poet of considerable 
talent who can be justly descnbed as, chronologically speaking, the 
first major Russian woman-poet. She wrote poetry with almost equal 
ease in Russian, German and French, and translated Russian poets, 
Pushkin and others, into German and French. She also translated 
some of Mickiewicz's works, including his Konrad Wallenrod, into 
German. She was personally acquainted with Goethe, whose 
influence can be traced in her poetry. With all her womanliness 
there was in her poetry a peculiar and attractive virility. During 
Mickiewicz’s stay m Moscow she was a romantically-minded young 
girl of 17-18. They met in Princess Volkonskaya's salon. She fell 
in love with the Polish poet — deeply and irrevocably Death alone 
— and she died when she was 84 — put an end to this deep and 
genuine feeling. They became unofficially engaged but her relatives 
were opposed to the mamage. Mickiewicz taught her Polish and 
found her a brilliant pupil. After he had left Moscow for Petersburg 
they continued to correspond, and before leaving Russia he wrote for 
her a poem in which he compared himself with a migrating bird and 
promised to return. They never saw each other again. Mickie- 
wicz's feelings for her were apparently rather shallow, and the 
parting left him unscathed : but for Karolina it was a hard blow 
which left a permanent scar m her heart. She never forgot the hero 
of her youthful dreams, and among her poems there are at^least three 
which, though Mickiewicz is not mentioned in them, are clearly 
addresed to him and evoke the memory of their shortlived love. 
They were written in 1840, 1842 and 1846, when the poet was already 
living in France and Karolina married to Pavlov. Here is one of 
these poems which belongs to Karolina Pavlova's best : 

So many years have passed — days of gnef 
And days of joy were mine more than once. 

So many years — ^but more than the years 
The events have changed us. 

We parted. Dost thou remember, O poet. 

The gift of happiness offered to us by Fate — 

Perchance yes — or no, perchance ? 
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Who has attained you, ye bright visions, 

Ye proud, exacting dreams ? 

Who has held back the hour of inspiration. 

Held back the ray of dawn, the course of sea waves ? 

Who has not stood, affrighted and dumb. 

Before his uncrowned idol ? 

In an earlier poem Karolina Pavlova recalls how she had vowed 
to be his for ever. How achingly my heart trembled,'’ she says, 
'' how proudly the eyes flashed," and asks : 

Rising above all the disquiets of the world, 

Even though life has taken its toU, 

Hast thou retained within thee this moment 
Unbroken amidst alL the changing things ? 


II 

And now to the most important episode in Mickiewicz's life m 
Russia — ^his relations with Pushkin, their poetical controversy and 
the interaction of their geniuses 

The date of his first meeting with Pushkin is not known to us 
exactly. It must have been in the autumn of 1826, soon after 
Pushkin’s arrival in Moscow, after he was allowed by the new Em- 
peror Nicholas I to leave the place of his enforced retirement.^® 
It is more than probable that the two men met at Sobolevsky’s. 
Sergey Sobolevsky, who was educated with Pushkin’s younger 
brother, was a great friend and admirer of Pushkin, and later the 
propagator of his fame outside Russia, especially in France through 
Prosper Merimee with whom he maintained close personal relations 
and a lively correspondence.®"^ Not a writer himself, he left an 
important trace in Russian literature as a friend of nearly all the 
outstanding Russian writers of the period (Pushkin, Baratynsky, 
Gogol and others) on whom he often had a stimulating effect. He 
was also known throughout Europe as a bibliophile and bibliographer, 
whose expert knowledge was used by Brunet and others. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting one of the best libraries of early travel literature, 
the greater part of which was acquired after his death by the Library 
of the British Museum. 

Sobolevsky was one of the first Russians to become close friends 
with Mickiewicz. Their friendship outlived the latter’s stay in 
Russia. It is possible, however, as Lednicki has pointed out, that 
Pushkin and Mickiewicz met either at the Princess Volkonskaya’s 
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house or at the Countess Laval's. In any case by the time when 
Pushkin arrived in Moscow the Polish poet had been firmly established 
in Moscow society and received in most of the houses where Pushkin 
was likely to go. From Mickiewicz himself we know that by the 
beginning of 18^7 they met often. In March, 1827, he writes to his 
friend Odyniec, referring to the then new publication, The Moscow 
Messenger : 

. . . the strongest mamstay of the Messenger is Pushkin. One day 
I will write to you about him at greater length ; now I wiU merely say 
that I know him and that we meet often. He is almost my age (two 
months younger), witty and fascinating in his conversation, has read 
a great deal and is well familiar with modern literature. His conception 
of poetry is pure and lofty. He has now written a tragedy called Boris 
Godunov , I know a few scenes from it of a historical character ; well 
planned and the details are excellent.^® 

This, as far as we know, is Mickiewicz's first reference to Pushkin 
and his work. Later he listened in the salon of Countess Laval to 
Pushkin's own reading of Boris Godunov and exclaimed : Et tu, 
Shakespeare j er%s, si fata sinantJ^ This phrase he afterwards 
repeated in his French memoir of Pushkin 

The two poets continued to meet in St, Petersburg after Mickie- 
wicz went there in the spring of i8z8. There is every reason to 
believe that their personal friendship became very close during this 
period. In his Monument of Peter the Great Mickiewicz mentions 
the conversation between two poets standing in the rain, covered 
by the same cloak and holding each other's hand, at the foot of 
Falconet's statue of Peter. One, he says, was a new comer from the 
West, an unknown victim of Tsar's power, the other a prophet of the 
Russian people renowned for his songs all over the north . They 
had not known each other long but well, and for some days had 
already been friends." It is now more or less generally accepted that 
Mickiewicz speaks here of himself and Pushkin (and not of Ryleyev, 
as was thought by Bruckner), He speaks of himself very modestly 
while emphasising Pushkin's wide fame. We know that, on the 
other hand, Pushkin had a very high opinion of his friend as a poet 
and, judging by all accounts, looked up to him as a man ; and that a 
realisation of Mickiewicz's moral superiority was apparently wide- 
spread among their mutual Russian friends. There is a character- 
istic though unauthenticated story about the two. One day, it 
is said, they met on the narrow pavement of a Moscow street. 
Pushkin exclaimed, addressing himself : Step aside, deuce, an 
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ace is coming ^ To which Mickiewicz, well known for his gift of 
repartee, promptly replied: “A deuce of trumps beats an ace/' 
Another story is that after one of Mickiewicz's brilliant improvisa- 
tions Pushkin exclaimed : '' What genius ! what sacred flame ! what 
am I alongside him ! " In Pushkin’s poetical references to Mickie- 
wicz the epithet '' inspired ” or inspired from on high ” became a 
standing one. It was also used by Baratynsky in a poem in which he 
reproached Mickiewicz for '' lying at Byron’s feet ” when he was 
himself an equal of Byron. Here it may be mentioned that the Pole 
presented to Pushkin a copy of Byron’s works with the follow- 
ing inscription : Byron to Pushkin is dedicated by an admirer 

of both.” Puskin’s personal friendship for Mickiewicz is well 
characterised by the fact that in 1828 he addressed a memorandum 
to Colonel von Fock, of the Russian secret police, asking that the 
exile be permitted to return to his native Poland. The request was 
refused, but Pushkin’s genuine solicitude for his Polish friend is 
beyond doubt. During the Rising of 1830-1831 Pushkin wrote to 
Mme Hitrovo : 

Of all the Poles Mickiewicz alone interests me. He was in Rome at 
the beginning of the revolt. I am afraid that he may have gone to 
Warsaw to assist at the final crisis of his country. 

In speaking of the friendship between Pushkin and Mickiewncz 
it is necessary to bear in mind that while the latter had little reason 
to like Russia and the Russians as a nation, Pushkin never had any 
sympathy with Poland. As early as 1824 he wrote a poem addressed 
to another Polish friend of his, Count Olizar, who was hopelessly in 
love with a woman whom Pushkin also loved. When Olizar asked 
for the lady’s hand her father declined it on the ground of national 
and religious differences. In his poem Pushkin speaks of the 
eternal strife between their two nations but adds that the wonderful 
flame of poetry unites hostile hearts,” that enmity is silenced by 
songs of inspiration, and peace descends into our hearts.” This 
attitude explains Pushkin’s relations with Mickiewicz. 

When, after a hard struggle, the Polish rising was violently 
suppressed by the Russian armies, Pushkin took a strongly anti- 
Polish attitude. Poles and Russians alike have ascribed Pushkin’s 
attitude to his desire to gain the favour of the Tsar, or even accused 
him of being a paid flatterer. This thesis, first advanced or at least 
implied by some Russian contemporaries of Pushkin and afterwards 
widely propagated in Polish circles, has been ably refuted by 
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Lednicki. He has shown that Pushkin’s standpoint in the conflict 
was absolutely disinterested, that it did not differ materially from 
that of the great majority of enlightened Russian patriots, and was 
dictated by his conception of Russia’s national interests and his 
deep concern for the historical destinies of Russia. In this he was 
at one with the Emperor Nicholas I for whom — at this time at any 
rate — he had a sincere admiration and respect, just as he had disliked 
his predecessor. For Pushkin, just as for Nicholas I, the question was 
which of the two, Russia or Poland, was to go under * naturally 
enough, they could not choose or hesitate. Besides, as a Russian 
patriot, Pushkin was deeply incensed and offended in his national 
pride by the violent anti-Russian campaign of the European press 
and public opinion, especially in France. In an outburst of spon- 
taneous and disinterested indignation he wrote his poem To the 
Slanderers of Russia — a fine piece of poetical rhetoric, whatever one 
thinks of the sentiments voiced in it. It expressed the feelings of the 
Russian patnots Together with another poem of Pushkin [The 
Anniversary of Borodino) and a poem of Zhukovsky, it was published 
in a small pamphlet soon after the occupation of Warsaw and almost 
immediately translated into foreign languages. These poems of 
Pushkin (together with a short one on the tomb of Kutuzov they form 
what Ledmcki has called Pushkin’s anti-Polish trilogy ”) enjoyed 
great popularity, though some of Pushkin’s Liberal friends, in 
the first place Vyazemsky and Nikolay and Alexander Turgenev, 
disapproved of them and descnbed his outburst as barbarous and 
brutal. 

Pushkin’s and Zhukovsky’s poems must have reached Mickie- 
wicz abroad Both were his personal friends and for both he had 
great regard ; Pushkin he rated very highly as a poet. Their anti- 
Polish poems could not but wound him and his reaction W0.s sharp. 
It took the form of the poem entitled To My Russian Friends and 
contained some extremely bitter, unflattering lines which sometimes 
have been taken to be direct allusions to Pushkin and Zhukovsky : 

Others, perchance, endure a fate more dire ; 

Someone, perhaps, seduced by gifts of state, 

Betrays his free soul to the tsar for hire 
And bows today on thresholds of the great. 

Perchance with venal tongue he lauds the tyrant. 

And revels in the martyrdom of friends ; 

Smeared with my blood, he curses the conspirant. 

And boasts of horrid deeds as worthy ends.^^ 
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That Mickiewicz could not think Pushkin capable of such a 
behaviour is best proved by the Memoir which he wrote in 1837 for 
the Paris newspaper Le Globe, signing it “ A Fnend of Pushkin/' 
He spoke here of the staunchness and disinterestedness of the 
Russian authors, examples of which, he said, would be hard to find 
in freer and more civilised countries : 

I think that not all the money which the Russian Government spends 
in buying abroad its semi-official partisans would be able to buy a single 
sympathetic newspaper article, some insignificant praise, or even one 
polite word, from Russian authors of repute. 

It is interesting to note how impartially and generously Mickie- 
wicz spoke m that article of Nicholas I whom he had every reason 
to regard as his country's bitterest enemy. Referring to the famous 
interview between Pushkin and the Emperor after the former's 
return from his rustic exile (the interview took place during Mickie- 
wicz's stay in Moscow, and he may have heard about it from Pushkin 
himself), he wrote : 

The Tsar induced Pushkin to continue his work, allowing him even 
to print anything he liked without submitting it to censorship. Thus 
Pushkin created a precedent in favour of freedom of the press. History 
must not forget that he was the first to make use of it. In this case the 
Emperor showed a rare wisdom. He was able to appreciate the poet. 

Pushkin's reply is found in a noble unfinished poem written in 
1834- Full of generous sympathy and sadness, it echoed some of the 
lines in the already quoted poem to Olizar . 

He lived among us as an exile * but no hatred for us nursed he in his 
soul, and we loved him. Peaceful, benevolent, he attended our gather- 
ings. V^ibh. him we shared pure dreams and songs (he was inspired from 
above and looked loftily on life). He often spoke of future times when 
nations, their strife forgetting, would be united into one great family. 
Eagerly we listened to the poet. He went off West and our blessings 
accompanied him. But now our peaceful guest has become our enemy. 
His poems, to please the wild mob, he feeds with poison. From afar 
comes to us the voice of the irate poet, familiar voice. Lord, restore thy 
peace to his embittered soul. . 

This poem is worthy of the high moral and spiritual level on 
which the intercourse between the two men was maintained in their 
days of friendship. Pushkin noted Mickiewicz's angered tone but 
his retort was noble and generous. 

On a still loftier plane was Pushkin's poetical controversy with 
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his friend's anti-Russian poems which constitute together the 
Russian '' interlude " or “ digressions " in Forefathers' Eve and con- 
sist of six separate poems {The Road to Russia, The Suburbs of the 
Capital, Petersburg, The Monument of Peter the Great, The Military 
Parade and Oleszkiewicz) , followed by To My Russian Friends by 
way of dedication. To this Pushkin replied by one of his master- 
pieces — The Bronze Horseman. The connection between Pushkin's 
great poem and Mickiewicz's Russian “ digressions " has been studied 
by several Polish and Russian scholars. As Lednicki has pointed 
out, the two works can be read as a sort of poetical dialogue on 
Russia and her historical destiny carried by the two poets at a 
distance in space and time 

While resisting Mickiewicz, Pushkin succumbed to the influence of his 
criticism, and the disconcerting vision of St. Petersburg, a city of tears 
and abuses, evoked by Mickiewicz, found its way into The Bronze Horse- 
man . . 

Inasmuch as The Bronze Horseman generated a whole line in 
Russian literature, bequeathing to it the theme of St. Petersburg, 
magnificent and squalid all in one, the most fantastic city in the 
world, a theme which we find developed in Gogol and Dostoyevsky, 
in Merezhkovsky and Hippius, in Blok, Bely and Annensky, and 
since this theme was suggested and stimulated by Mickiewicz, 
we see the importance of the Pole for Russian literature. Russian 
and Polish scholars have pointed out echoes of Mickiewicz and of a 
subtle controversy with him in Pushkin's other works — in Poltava, 
in Gasub 

Pushkin's influence or effect on Mickiewicz is more difficult to see. 
Certain parallels, it is true, can be drawn between Pan Tadeusz and 
Evgeny Onegin. On the whole, however, Mickiewicz, as* is proved 
by his article in Le Globe, and by his lectures in the College de France, 
knew little of Pushkin's mature work : it is very doubtful whether 
he knew, for example, The Bronze Horseman His first-hand know- 
ledge of the other's poetry was probably confined to his Russian 
period. 

Nevertheless his article in Le Globe was a warm tribute to the man 
and the poet. 

Had Byron never existed Pushkin would have been proclaimed the 
first poet of his age. 

Mickiewicz certainly exaggerated the Byronic strain in his 
colleague, and this is accounted for by his limited knowledge of 
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Pushkin’s work. But he was aware that Pushkin was gradually 
emancipating himself from foreign influences : 

. . . from foreign novels and magazines he was turning to folk-tales, to 
national songs, to the history of his own country. 

The Pole may have heard about Pushkin’s later developments 
from their mutual friend Sobolevsky, whom he met in Paris soon 
after Pushkin’s death, but what he said was based chiefly on his 
personal knowledge and first-hand impressions. Therein lies the 
value of his article, for instance of the following statement : 

His conversation at this time became more serious ; he was fond of 
discoursing on lofty religious and social themes the very existence of 
which his contemporaries hardly suspected. He was undergoing an inner 
regeneration. 

Mickiewucz was well aware of Pushkin’s significance for Russia : 

The bullet which struck Pushkin dealt a terrible blow to the Russia 
of the spirit. Nobody can replace him To one country it is not given 
to produce more than once a man combining such different and seemingly 
contradictory qualities, Pushkin, whose poetic genius captivated his 
readers, amazed his audience by the vividness, refinement and clarity of 
his intellect. He was endowed with an exceptional memory, a justness 
of judgement, a delicate and refined taste. Those who heard him dis- 
course on foreign pohtics or on the politics of his own country might have 
thought that he had matured in politics and had been brought up on 
daily reports of parliamentary debates 

This estimate of Pushkin, who had had with him many a conversa- 
tion on '' lofty religious and social subject,” is a valuable testimony 
to his many-sided genius. 

Later on Mickiewicz spoke highly of the Russian in his lectures 
at the College de France. He analysed in these lectures also the 
work of other Russian poets — Derzhavin, Zhukovsky ; but again 
they show that while Mickiewicz had a fine general grasp of Slavonic 
literatures and a gift for generalisation his acquaintance with 
Russian literature was not up to date, that it hardly extended beyond 
the period covered by his own stay in Russia. Nevertheless, what 
he had to say of Pushkin was of particular interest, because, like his 
article in Le Globe, it was based on a very good knowledge of the 
man and the poet. The lectures aroused an interest among the 
Russians in Paris : the Inaugural, which he gave on 22 December, 
1840, was attended by Alexander and Nikolay Turgenev and other 
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Russians.^® About the lectures on Pushkin, Alexander wrote to 
Vyazemsky in 1842, referring to someone who had heard those 
lectures (probably his brother Nikolay) ; 

He passed on to Pushkin, and said many new things about him which 
he had heard from Pushkin himself. 


Many years later Vyazemsky, in acquainting his Russian readers 
with Mickiewicz’s article in Le Globe (in his lectures Mickiewicz 
developed the same fundamental ideas), thus summed up his opinion 
of it : 


One may not ever3rwhere, always and completely agree with the 
judgments of the Polish writer : sometimes he is too severe ; sometimes, 
because of the long lapse of time and, perhaps, the shortage of matenal 
at hand, he forgets a few things here and there or misquotes something ; 
but in general his criticism is marked by healthy sobnety, a profound 
knowledge of the subject and sympathy. He has well understood and 
rightly appreciated Pushkin’s genius. In his estimate there is thought, 
feeling and judgment ; one hears in it the voice of an enlightened critic 
and a great artist. One will hardly find in Russian criticism (and much 
has been and is being written about Pushkin) such a true, subtle and 
profound estimate of our poet.®^ 


University of Cahfornia, 
Berkeley, 


Gleb Struve. 


Notes 

^ This article is based on two lectures given m 1941 at the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies in London and repeated, in somewhat condensed form, 
before the Slavonic Society m Oxford My study does not pretend at either origin- 
ality or completeness The sole justification for its appearance in print is to present 
the subject to the English reader more or less completely and in the light of latest 
research The problem of Mickiewicz and Russia has been studied extensively by 
Polish and Russian scholars, though it still awaits a monograph treatment, and some 
documents bearing on it may still come to light One of the pioneers of this study 
in Poland was J ozef Tretiak who was the first to discover the connection between 
Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve and Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman, but in recent times 
the whole problem of Mickiewicz and Russia in all its aspects has been thoroughly 
and penetratingly investigated by my friend and colleague. Professor Waclaw 
Lednicki, in a number of studies published in Polish, French, English and Russian 
See especially his study of The Bronze Horseman in the Introduction to Juljan 
Tuwim’s translation of it [Jezdziec Miedziany Opowiesd petersburska Aleksandra 
Puszkina Przeklad Juljana Tuwima Studjum Waciawa Lednickiego Warszawa 
[1932]), as well as Aleksander Puszktn Studja Krakow 1926 ; Pouchkine et la 
Pologne A propos de la trilogie anti-polonaise de Pouchkine, Paris, 1928 , Mickie- 
wicz en Russie,” Revue de VUniversiU de Bruxelles, 1929 , Przyjaciele Moskale, 
Krakow, 1935 , “ Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,” Revue de literature comparie, 1937, 
No I , ” M6j Puszkinowski Table Talk ” in Puszkin 1837-1937, tom I, Krakow, 
1939 All these studies contain extensive and valuable bibliographical references 
See also the extremely valuable bibhographical study of Marian Toporowski . 
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“ Puszkin w polskiej krytyce i przekiadach, Zarys bibliograficznoliteracki in 
Pt 4 szktn iSsy-igsy), vol II (Krakow, 1939), and Arthur P Coleman and Marion 
M Coleman Micktewiczana Articles, Translations, Bibliographies of Interest to 
Students of Mickiewicz New York, 1946 (published by Klub Polski) 

2 " Pouchkine et Mickiewncz," Revue de litt&Yature cornparic, 1937, No i, p 129 

^ Monica M Gardner, Adam Mickiewtcz. The National Poet of Poland, London, 
1911 

^Op cit , p 53 

^ “ Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,'" p 132 

® Cp W Lednicki, Przyjaciele Moskale, pp 158-60 

^ See Poems by Adam Micktewicz Translated by various hands and edited by 
George Rapall Noyes, New York, 1944, p 367. 

^Przyjaciele Moskale, p 162 

® On Mickiewicz’ s stay in Odessa see Arthur P Coleman, “Mickiewicz and 
South Russia,’' m Slavic Studies, ed by Alexander Kaun and Ernest J Simmons, 
Ithaca, 1943 

See Gardner, op cit , pp 51-52 

For details of this trip see Coleman, op cit 

Both are reprinted in Vyazemsky’s Collected Works : Polnoye Sohrame 
sochinemy knyazya P. A Vyazemskago, vol I, St Petersburg, 1878, pp 326-36 and 
337-48 Vyazemsky accompanied his prose version of Mickiewicz’ s Sonnets by a 
verse translation of one of them by I Dmitriev and the following lines • “ Let us 
hope that this example will arouse competition also among our first-class young 
poets, and that Pushkin and Baratynsky will consecrate with their names the 
desired friendship between the Russian and the Polish Muse Let them clothe with 
their magic colours my bare outline and thus express m language vivid and fiery what 
I have conveyed m a dead and colourless one ’’ Pushkin did not translate the 
Sonnets, but he translated the beginning of Konrad Wallenrod as well as Trzech 
Budrysdw and Chaty But in his poem The Sonnet Pushlan speaks of Mickiewicz 
as one of the masters of that verse form 

Vyazemsky knew Poland and the Polish language For his general attitude 
to the Polish problem, cp W Ledmcki, Aleksander Puszkin, pp 142-43 
Polnoye sohrame sochinemy, vol I, p 327 

See I V Kireyevsky, Polnoye sohrame sochinemy (ed by M Gerschenzon) , 
Moscow, 1911, vol II, p 35 Cp W Lednicki, Przyjaciele Moskale, p 149 

Adama Mickiewicza Dziela wszystkie, vol XIII, i, Warszawa, 1936, p 352 
Ibid , p 291 Ibid , pp 344-45 Cp Przyjaciele Moskale, pp 163-64 

Ibid , pp 324-25 20 ^ p 240 

Quoted by M Borovkova-Maykova, “ Mickiewicz v pismakh P A Vyazem- 
skogo k zhene,” in Zvenya, III-IV, Moscow-Leningrad, 1934, P ^^7 

Polnoye sobranie sochinemy, VII, pp 306-07 Ibid , p 328 

^^Ibid, p 328 

25 See M Borovkova-Maykova, op cit , pp 219-20 26 ^ pp 218-19 

2^ Cp. W Lednicki, “ M6j Puszkinowski Table Talk ’’ m Puszkih iSgy-iggy, 
vol I, pp 387 and fi Lednicki pomts out striking similarities between Mickiewicz's 
Digression" to Forefathers' Eve and Chaadayev’s Philosophical Letter, which may be 
due to their personal exchange of ideas about Russia and her historical destinies, 
Dziela wszystkie, XIII, i, p 353 

29 Polnoye sobranie sochinemy, VII, pp 330-31 

29 A Vinogradov, M^nrnie v pismakh k Sobolevskomu, Moscow, 1928 

21 See Vmogradov, op cit 

22 This story was first told by P Bartenev in his Russky Arkhiv, 1874, II, pp. 
223-24 He gives no date. The principal donors were Homyakov, Shevyryov and 
Baratynsky The latter having died in 1844, this episode must have taken place 
before that date Most probably it was before 1840, when Mickiewicz was appointed 
to the Chair of Slavonic Literature at the College de France Cp Przyjaciele Moskale, 

P 155 

25 Cp Przyjaciele Moskale, p 214 

2^ During the “ unpoetical ’’ second half of the 19th century her poetry fell into 
oblivion from which it was rescued by the Symbolists in 1915 appeared her collected 
poems edited by V Bryusov 

25 Cp. Przyjaciele Moskale, pp 241-59 (“Wiersze Karoliny Pawiow [Jaenisch] 
do Mickiewicza ’’) Lednicki mentions an article by S Kuiakowski in Wiadomoici 
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L%terackie (No 36, 1929), entitled “ Adam Mickiewicz i Karolina Jaemsch-Pawiowa/' 
which I have not seen An unfavourable view of Pavlova is given by P Ettinger in 
his article “ Przyjacdlki moskiewskie Mickiewicza " m Now& Wzdnokyqgi, Moscow, 
15 Aug , 1944 Cp Coleman, Mickiewiczana 

3 ® The whole question of Mickiewicz’s first meetmg with Pushkin has been 
thoroughly examined by W Lednicki , see, for example, Przyjactele Moskale, 
pp 165 and ff 

3 '^ See Vinogradov, op at , passim 
Dzieia wszystkie, XIII, i, p 301 
33 “ M6j Puszkmowski Table Talk,*’ p 353 
^3 Cp Przyjaciele Moskale, p 148 

Cp W Ledmcki, Aleksander Puszkin, p 213 
^3 Puma Pushkina k E M Hitrovo, Leningrad, 1927, pp 14--15 

Poems by Adam Mickiewicz Translated by various hands and edited by 
George Rapall Noyes, New York, 1944, p 367 

For a detailed study of this poem by Pushkin in the context of his relations 
with Mickiewicz see W. Ledmcki, Aleksander Puszkin, pp 162-212 Z historji 
poetyckiej przyjazm ”) 

The most recent and thorough investigation of the whole problem was made by 
W Ledmcki in his Introduction to J Tuwim’s Pohsh translation of The Bronze 
Horseman (see note i) 

^3 '' Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,'’ p 141 

Cp. M Aronson, “ Konrad Wallenrod 1 Poltava,” in Pushkin Vremenmk, II, 
Moscow-Lemngrad, 1936, pp 43-56 

^3 Cp W Ledmcki, “ Jeszcze jedna polemika Puszkina z Mickiewiczem ^ " in 
M6j Puszkmowski Table Talk,” Puszkin I, pp 227-47. 

49 See W Ledmcki, “ Mickiewicz at the College de France, 1840-1844 ” in The 
Slavonic and East European Review, vol XX, 1941 

33 Cp Puma Aleksandra Turgeneva Bulgakovym, Moscow, 1939, p 241 

Ostafyevskiy arkhiv knyazey Vyazemskikh IV Perepiska knyazya P A. Vyazem- 
skago s A I Turgenevym i83y-i84S, St Petersburg, 1899, p 161. 

33 Polnoye sobrame sochinemy, vol VII, p 317. 



PUSHKIN AND GOETHE 

In 1781, about the same time as in other European countries, 
Werther was translated into Russian. It was read there as avidly 
as anywhere else, and also imitated.^ Moskovsky Vestnik, a review 
of Western art, history and literature, printed a picture of Goethe 
as a frontispiece in 1837, and a letter by Goethe in German and 
Russian appeared in the same issue commenting favourably on 
Shevirev’s criticism of the then published Helena, According to 
Otto Harnack, Pushkin wrote to the editor of this Moscow maga- 
zine, A. P. Pogodin : Das Journal musz die Erwartungen der 
wahren Literaturfreunde und die BiUigung des groszen Goethe 
rechtfertigen — Ehre und Ruhm unserem Schewjnrew ! Sie haben 
schon gehandelt, dasz Sie den Brief unseres Patriarchen in Deutsch- 
land abgedruckt haben.'' ^ 

On the inside cover of the journal we find the following adver- 
tisement by the Moscow University Press : '' Goetz von Berlichingen, 
a Tragedy in Five Acts ; Author Goethe," a translation of a work 
which, if we believe Ferdinand Lowe, served in many respects as 
a model for Boris Godtmov,^ Perhaps Pushkin, unlike that other 
ardent admirer of Goethe, Byron, could read poetry in German. 
(Bartenev, in Collected Reports of Contemporaries about Pushkin, 
Moscow, 1935, says so.) Indicative of Pushkin's knowledge of 
German are the numerous phrases and expressions which the poet 
put into the mouths of his German characters. The Russian 
writer is even said by these Reports to have taken part along 
with several others in the first Faust translation into his own 
language. 

On the basis of the above data, Fritz Strich makes out a rather 
strong case for his contention that Pushkin was greatly influenced 
by Goethe, who was considered the undisputed chief among Euro- 
pean poets. '' Alexander Puschkin," he writes, '' begann noch im 
Banne Byrons. . . . Aber man hat die Umwandlung Puschkins 
oft nicht klar genug erkannt Es war eine Wandlung, die derjenigen 
Carlyles verwandt erscheint . . . Auf jeden Fall ist auch bei 
Puschkin Goethe an Stelle Byrons getreten." ^ Strich seems to 
follow closely the views of Harnack who summarised his study in 
the following way : Aus unserer gesammten Ubersicht ergibt sich 
das unzweifelhafte Gesammturteil, dasz der Einflusz Byron's auf 
Puschkin wesentlich in die erste Epoche des russischen Dichters fiel, 
nicht aber in jene Periode, wahrend deren er seine vorzuglichsten 
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Werke schuf, indem er den Idealen Shakespeare's und Goethe’s 
nachstrebte.” ^ 

On the other hand, specialists in Russian literature deny the 
influence of Goethe on Pushkin. Arthur Luther, the editor of 
Puschk%ns Werke, states that Pushkin im allgemeinen fiir die 
deutsche Dichtung nicht viel iibrig hatte.” ® In the years after 
his change from a wild life in youth to one of self-discipline, he 
did not read Goethe, but '' Shakespeare, die Bibel, den Koran.” ^ 
According to Pogodin, a group of young contributors to the Mos- 
kovsky Vestmk tried to draw the attention of Pushkin to Goethe. 
At that time Byron was the favourite among the younger genera- 
tion. It was high time that the principle set by Byron should 
be replaced by that of Goethe,” asserted Venevitinov. He even 
sent a message m verse to Pushkin to convince him that his true 
teacher lived in Germany, in the '' land of dreams,” ® but in vain. 
Pogodin finds it ridiculous to compare Pushkin and Goethe As a 
further example he cites the poet Baratynsky who had grown up 
under the same influence as Pushkin. Although Baratynsky had 
even composed a poem on Goethe’s death, his work appears to have 
been almost unaffected by Goethe’s. '' Bei ihm finden wir die 
Bekanntschaft mit Schiller, Andre Chenier, Parny und Tasso, aber 
es wird sich in seiner Dichtung kaum eine Stelle finden, die davon 
zeugen wiirde, dasz Goethe ihm nahe stand.” ® 

Pushkin mentions Goethe by name in his works only once, and, 
characteristically, he places Schiller before him. When he portrays 
the half-Russian (nojiypyccKHt) Lensky, who had studied in Got- 
tingen and is probably reminiscent of the German Sturm und Drang 
poet Lenz, then Pushkin remembers Goethe also . 

Ilojii He6oM niHjriiepa h Pexe, 

Hx nosTmecKHM orueM 
J^yma BOcnjiaMeHHJEacfc b neM.^® 

In the heaven of Schiller and Goethe, 

With their poetical fire 
His soul was inflamed. 

Among many novels little known to us to-day, Tatyana, the 
heroine of Evgeny Onegin, in her ''lonely forest,” also peruses 
B&pmep, Mynenun Mmeoicnuu (" Werther, the Passionate ”). She 
herself is not affected by her sentimental reading ; in some way 
she represents the opposite type of Werther, because she overcomes 
her passion and adjusts herself to society and life. There is nothing 
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of the despair in her character which we find m Byron, the Polish 
romanticist Mickiewicz, Musset, or Lenau, or in the novel Lilia by 
George Sand, in which the heroine is a feminine Werther and Faust 
combined. 

Although Pushkin dedicated verses to many people who stirred 
his interest — among them Daws, the English painter, who lived for 
a long time in Weimar, and Sand, the Tubingen student, who killed 
Kotzebue — Goethe did not receive a single line. To be sure, Pushkin 
mentions Goethe a few times in his correspondence : e.g. in a letter 
sent from Odessa in 1824 to Prince P. A ^^ya2emsky, which brought 
about the poet’s prompt banishment to the village of Mikhailovskoe, 
because he said that he would prefer Goethe and Shakespeare to 
the Holy Ghost in the Bible. He was accused of atheism, since 
the author of Werther was rejected especially on account of godless- 
ness and immorality. In another letter Pushkin seems to make 
fun of the Sage of Weimar : Wenn der selige Byron mit dem 
halbseligen Goethe in Streit geriete, so wiirde Europa keinen Finger 
ruhren, um sie aufeinander zu hetzen, anzufeuern, oder, umgekehrt 
mit kaltem Wasser zu begieszen.” Once or twice Pushkin men- 
tions Faust, but m such general terms that Pogodin believes “ no 
special knowledge of Goethe’s works was necessary.” 

It was principally through imitating French models that the 
Russians of Pushkin’s generation learned elegance, polish, and 
fointe, ” In der Familie (Puschkins) wurde nur Franzosisch ge- 
sprochen, und so war es kein Wunder, dasz auch die ersten dichter- 
ischen Versuche des achtjahrigen Puschkin in dieser Sprache 
verfasst wurden.” 

It is then quite understandable that Pushkin sees Faust through 
French eyes. According to Mme de Stael’s De V Allemagne, the 
hero is net the magician, but Mephistopheles. ” Le diable est le 
heros de cette piece.” As in the case of Mme de Stael, so in 
Pushkin’s Scene of Faust the main person is the ” Evil Spirit.” 
As in Mme de Stael’s review, the bitterest pleasantry is displayed 
that contempt can inspire ; at the same time there is an audacious 
gaiety that amuses. Here as there, '' il y a des discours, une ironie 
infernale qui porte sur la creature entiere ” Mephistopheles reviews 
the whole life of the materially-minded Faust, who is bored with 
everything {Mue enyuno, 6 ee.). Like a Frenchman, Faust feels that 
ennui is the worst thing that could happen to him. Mephistopheles 
enumerates aU the instances of boredom in Faust’s life : in his 
youth when he had to study Virgil, when he was enjoying himself 
with a bevy of girls, when '' he plunged himself . . . into the 
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dark abyss of science/' Faust should also remember that from 
sheer boredom he called the devil out of the hellish fire And out 
he danced with his little devils and tried hard to amuse him. 
Then he took him to the witches and ghosts {% eedbuaM u % dyxaM). 
Faust wanted glory (caaBa) and he got it, he wanted love and he 
obtained that also. He can be best described in the words of Mme 
de Stael : '' Faust rassemble dans son caractere toutes les foiblesses 
de Thumanite : desk de savoir et fatigue du travail ; besom du 
success, satiete du plaisk." Gretchen is a simple-minded country 
maid (npocTOffyniHa) Much ado is made by Pushkin about the 
autograph album, just as by Mme de Stael : '' C'est le livre dans 
lequel, selon les bienveillons usages de TAllemagne chacun se fait 
une marque de souvenir." In both cases a Latin verse is inscribed 
in the album. 

Why did Pushkin write a Faust which has not the least resem- 
blance to Goethe's drama ? Perhaps the Russian writer expressed 
the spirit and judgment of his time in regard to Faust. In Eng- 
land Coleridge refused to translate Faust into English Der Faust 
diinkte ihm zu unsittlich und heidemsch, seine Sprache zu vulgar 
und blasphemisch zu sein, ja er fasste den Plan, einen Antifaust zu 
schreiben." Or, possibly, Pushkin wished to please the emperor, 
Nicholas I, who was very bigoted and the censor of Pushkin’s writ- 
ing, showing him what an enemy of society and morals the German 
poet was. His Majesty let the verses on human perversion and 
depravity pass, against the expectation of Pushkin, and only erased 
two of them. Sieg * Sieg ! Der Faust 1st genehmigt, bis auf 
zwei Verse. Sagen Sie das in meinem Namen dem Herrn, der uns 
fragte, wie wir es wagen konnten, derartige Verse Seiner Hoch- 
geboren vorzulegen i ’’ Pretty soon after the composition of 
Fausty Pushkin was allowed to leave his exile. ^ 

Much more sensibly and quite strikingly, however, Pushkin 
rendered the scene of Wald und Hohle, also very well translated by 
Mme de Stael, into the poem, Demon.^^ This poem was composed 
already in 1823, when Pushkin was supposed to be completely 
under the influence of Byron. A youth living close to nature is 
here filled with the sublime feelings of liberty, glory and love, 
and for the inspiring arts {ceododa, cjiaea u m 6 oeb u edoxHoeennue 
ucnyccmm). He is visited by an evil genius who denies every- 
thing . he calls the beautiful a dream, he does not believe in 
freedom and love, he looks at life with mockery. 

Pushkin reverts to his old theme of depicting Mephistopheles as 
arch- villain, and forgetting the striving, uplifting quality of Faust 
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in Ms tale of The Queen of Spades, The engineer Hermann, of 
Rnsso-German descent, is depicted as in the motto for Chapter IV 
“ Homme sans moeurs et sans religion/’ He has the profile of 
Napoleon and the soul of Mephistopheles,^® i.e, Hermann is a 
monster. With letters copied from recent German novels he arouses 
the love of Lisaveta Ivanovna, the beautiful but poor companion 
to an old countess (Thomas Mann in Tomo Kroger uses the same 
name for his artistic Russian lady friend.) According to the com- 
mon belief, he has already three crimes on his soul. When Hermann 
has a rendezvous with Lisaveta after midnight, neither her tears 
nor her charms bother his hardened soul ; he does not feel the least 
pangs of conscience at the thought of the death of the old countess 
whom he has just killed. He is only thinking of himself, how to 
satisfy his greed for gold. 

It is evident that Pushkin knew Goethe mostly through Mme 
de StaeFs book, De V Allemagne, In the Demon where he followed 
closely the translation of his French model, he was able to show 
the contrast of the character of Faust and his evil genius, and to 
give something of Goethe’s ideas. The influence of the French 
writer and her mistaken judgment of the Faust theme was detri- 
mental for Pushkin. '' Pushkin turned step by step from affirma- 
tion and hope to scepticism and despair.” This downward trend 
is even visible in the Scene from Faust by Pushkin. The elan is 
lacking as well as the progression which is potentially infinite, or 
expressed in earthly language 


So taumF ich von Begierde zu Genuss , 
Und im Genuss verschmachF nach Begierde. 


The heavenly challenge : Komm ! hebe dich zu hoheren Spharen * 
is not found. Pushkin’s negative attitude toward the German Faust 
problem may partly explain the Russians’ long delay in under- 
standing Goethe and Tolstoy’s aversion to the German classicist. 
Only in more recent years do the poetry and philosophy of Goethe 
seem to have taken a greater hold.^^ 


Vanderbilt Univ. 


John G. Frank. 


^ Translated by F. Galshenbov, Sir ash molodovo Vertera, St Petersburg, 1781 
Tatyana in Evgeny Onegin reads Werther Valerie or Lettres de Gustav de Linar d 
Ernest de G , a, novel by Mme de Krudener, induenced by Goethe’s Werther, 

^ Essais und Studien zur Liter aturgeschichte, Vieweg & Sohn, 1899, p 236 
® Puschkins Duhiungen, Ferdinand Lowe, Berlin und Wien, Bibliographisches 
Institut (no date), p. 10. 

* Fntz Strich, Goethe und die W eltliteratur , Francke Verlag, Bern, 1946, p 340. 
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5 Op. cit , p 329 

® Edition of the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, I, 20. ^ 

7 lUd , , I, 16 

® A Pogodin, “ Goethe in Russland,"’ Germanoslavica, 1931-1932, III, 338. 

® Ibid , p 340 

Pushkin, PyecKue Hjiaccimu [Russian Classics), International Univ. Press, 
p 121, n.d 

Strich, p 206 

Arthur Luther, Puschkin in semen Brief en (To A A Bestuzhev, 29 June, 
1824, p 29 ) 

Goethe in Russland, p, 339 Luther, Puschkins Werke, I, 9. 

De V Allemagne, II, Pans, 1818, p 164 

Cneua U3 <J>aycma, International Univ Press, p 305 

Strich, p. 295 

Luther, Puschkin in semen Brief en, in Mikhailovskoe, 31 August, 1837, p. 81. 
Pushkin, International Univ Press, p. 287 
Ibid , p 431 

P Annenkov, A C Pushkin (B AneKcaHjipoBCKyio Duoxy), St. Petersburg, 

1874 

22 Faust, II, 3249-50 

23 Mater Gloriosa (Mary) to XJna Poenitentium (Gretchen), speaking of Doctor 
Marianus (Faust), in Faust, II, 12094 

24 E g M O Gershenzon and V N Ivanov, UepenucKa ua deyx yajioe (Corre- 
spondence from two corners of two who lived in one room), Moscow-Berlin, 1922. 



SHAKESPEAREAN ELEMENTS IN 
BORIS GODUNOV 

Pushkin's real appreciation of Shakespeare began in 1824, when 
his own powers were reaching maturity. What followed shows in 
a striking way how one great poet can learn from another, without 
ceasing to be himself. 

That wide interest in foreign literatures which so distinguishes 
Pushkin had led him from the French classicism of his upbringing 
to Byron But by 1824 he was tired of Byron. He wrote : 

Byron's genius faded with his youth. In his tragedies, not 
excluding even Cain, he is no longer that fiery Demon, who created 
The Giaour and Childe Harold/' This view he repeated three years 
later : '' B3u:on . . . becomes an imitator, as soon as he enters 
the sphere of drama. ... In Cain he conceived, created and 
described a single character (namely his own)." The self-absorption 
of the Byronic school could not satisfy Pushkin. He turned to 
Shakespeare, of whom it seems he had known something in his 
schooldays. While reading Shakespeare and the Bible," he 
reflected too on the laws of drama. Like so many writers of that 
age he met in Shakespeare a force of liberation. 

During the next year, 1825, he wrote Boris Godunov, his one 
full-sized play in verse, ‘‘ after the system of our father Shakespeare." 
What this " system " meant in Pushkin's eyes we can discover 
from the design, the spirit and the theme of his play. First, the 
design. Pushkin " sacrificed at his (Shakespeare's) altar two 
classical unities, and barely preserved the last one" (unity of 
action). Neo-classical theory held that on these unities was 
grounded '' verisimilitude," but Pushkin sought a different " veri- 
similitude," " celle des caractferes et des situations." He rejected 
also a fourth implicit unity — ^that of style. " Le style en est 
melange." Characters of a coarser type (for example, Fathers 
Misail and Varlaam, and the hostess) speak as they would in real 
life. Most of the twenty-three scenes in the play are written in 
blank verse (with a csesura on the French model, after the fourth 
syllable, which Pushkin later regretted), and a few are written in 
prose. This last feature marks the complete acceptance by Pushkin 
of the Shakespearean form. 

No less important is the spirit of his play. It was not only 
that Pushkin saw in Shakespeare's work the quality of narodnost 
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— defined by his contemporary Vyazemsky as embracing both the 
'' populaire” and ‘‘national” of French, — and that here was an 
original and democratic form of the drama which France had 
corrupted by bringing it to the Court. The supreme merit of Shake- 
speare lay in his ability '' to resurrect a past age in all its truth/' 
which Pushkin conceived to be the dramatist's function. Shake- 
speare stood above prejudice and distortion, and it was to 
Shakespeare's attitude that Pushkin appealed in those famous 
words he wrote to Delvig when their friends among the Decembrists 
were awaiting the Tsar's verdict. He contrasted Shakespeare in 
this letter, wrung from his heart, with the '' one-sided " French 
tragedians. It was precisely the '' allusions " of the modern French 
and Decembrist drama that Pushkin rejected in his play. His 
primary purpose was '' to resurrect a past age in all its truth," and 
any allusions that his readers found would be incidental. 

The theme of Boris Godunov clearly owes much to Shakespeare’s 
Histories. C. H. Herford, some twenty years ago, observed that 
from these Pushkin's thoughts would naturally have turned to 
'' the drama of Russian political history . . . even more than that 
of Plantagenet England woven of sanguinary dynastic feuds." ^ 
The tenth and eleventh volumes of Karamzin's History of the 
Russian State, published in 1824, gave him a subject, not only akin 
to those of Shakespeare's Histories, but drawn from the Muscovy 
of Shakespeare's own time. Karamzin served Pushkin as Holinshed 
and Hall had served Shakespeare, and often put into his hands a 
fine phrase which he could appropriate as Shakespeare did those of 
North. The story of Grishka Otrepyev's fabulous acquisition of 
the throne, already used by Lope and Schiller and at least one 
Russian dramatist of an earlier day, could be interpreted in the 
same manner as the Wars of York and Lancaster. Here were 
presented the same feudal disorder, and pursuit of power by 
indirect crook'd ways " From the Histories Pushkin learned how 
to conceive the whole political picture with '' no prejudice for his 
favourite thought," with impartiality and freedom. Shakespeare 
gave him a perspective, a scheme into which he could fit the events 
of his own story. The characters (with the one trifling exception of 
Margeret, who is based on Fluellen) Pushkin found for himself, 
mainly in Karamzin ; or he invented them. But their setting, the 
atmosphere in which they move, their conduct, are Shakespearean. 

The resemblances of Boris Godunov to episodes in Shakespeare's 
plays have often been noted. They concern the situation, one might 
say the destiny, of Pushkin's characters. It is proposed here to 
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survey bnefly those resemblances which are well known, and to 
suggest a few further connections. 

Richard III is extremely fertile in this respect. The whole 
conception of Boris, a ruler who has obtained power by the murder 
of an innocent child, recalls Gloucester and the little princes (and 
also King John, and, if we substitute an innocent old man for a 
child as victim, Macbeth). Like Gloucester (and Julius Caesar) he 
feins reluctance to take the crown, which he only accepts after the 
people have been prompted to show their enthusiasm. Once having 
got it, he feels all the uneasiness and forebodings of Richard (or 
of that more sympathetic figure, Macbeth). And the action 
develops on the lines of Shakespeare's play : as Herford remarked, 
in the scenes following Grigory's escape, '' the position and tension 
of the opposed forces is not unlike that in the Fourth act of 
Richard 777 ." At one time the Pretender carries something of the 
aureole of Richmond. But he had no dynastic significance, as 
Henry VII had for Shakespeare's public ; and Pushkin can afford 
ultimately to reveal him as the assassin of Godunov’s children. 

But the career of Grigory resembles more closely that of Boling- 
broke up to the attainment of his crown. Like Bolingbroke, he, 
too, comes to reclaim his own (for his own it is once the shade of 
the Terrible one has adopted him ") and at his approach the people 
desert Godunov and the armies go over, as they did from Richard II 
at the approach of Bolingbroke. However, once Bolingbroke has 
become King it is to Godunov we must look for the resemblance. 
Both Henry IV and Tsar Boris are weighed down with cares and 
disappointments. The parallel between their deathbeds is familiar. 
Conscious of their own guilt, uncertain of things to come, they cling 
to the hope that their sons may reign with — 

• ' '' better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation." 

Minor resemblances, real or fancied, in these or other plays, 
need not detain us. Does it add much to our appreciation to know 
whether Kurbsky's passionate welcome to Russian soil derives from 
Richard II's emotion on his return from Ireland ? Far more inter- 
esting are certain adaptations which Pushkin appears to have 
made. Measure for Measure, we know, greatly appealed to him, 
and in 1833 he even paraphrased its essential story in rhymed 
alexandrines. It seems to me that the celebrated Fountain scene 
where the Pretender is alone with Marina reproduces in its own way 
Angelo's temptation of Isabella. The roles are different, but in 
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each scene we find a lover waiting alone, for once without his usual 
self-mastery ; we have the same outburst of revelation which so 
shocks the woman (though for different reasons) ; and her threat 
to tell the world, countered by his “ Who would beheve thee ? 
Different as the characters are, the scene has the tension, the 
rapid, unexpected turns, which Pushkin clearly admired in Angelo's 
struggle with Isabella. 

Then there is the episode of Nikolka the '' innocent." Herford 
said “ no one, but for Shakespeare's Fools, would have thought of 
putting a Russian ' idiot ' on the tragic stage " Nikolka, accusing 
'' Tsar Herod " before the people, declares the awful truth, ]ust as 
the fool declares it to Lear in his daughter's house. Pushkin, 
seeking to comment on the story, uses Nikolka brilliantly (and 
entirely in the spirit of Shakespeare), even though he failed to 
hide his ears under the idiot's cap." '' Allusions " he rejected, but 
through Nikolka the voice of conscience is heard. So too, the 
chronicler Pimen, in his obscure cell recording the truth for ages to 
come, expresses what would otherwise be unheard His calm 
penetrating vision is not unlike the Duke's in Measure for Measure, 
And like the Duke he brings the guilty to account in his own time. 

But Pushkin is most original in the way he takes over from 
Shakespeare the crowd scene. There is virtual proof that he 
remembered Mark Antony when he makes Gavrila Pushkm address 
the Muscovite citizens " who call for him to be heard. But 
Pushkin does far more than bring a Shakespearean crowd on to the 
stage. He looks on the crowd with other eyes than Shakespeare. 
For Shakespeare — as for Sidney in the Arcadia — the many-headed 
multitude " is a brute force which must be controlled or it sets 
mischief afoot, to take what course it will. Pushkm sees his crowd 
in that light when they demand the death of “ Boris^s^ puppy." 
But more often, and more significantly, he sees them as narod, the 
people, on whom the Decembrists sometimes rested their hopes. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the people is for Pushkin in this 
play a great moral force. They may weep omon-tears at their 
rulers' bidding ; their voice is seldom heard, and then it is a confused 
voice. But at certain crucial moments the people make their 
opinion felt. They are shocked by the murder of the Tsarevich 
and destroy the murderers. Boris may speak of them as the fickle 
mob, almost echoing the Archbishop of York's words in 2 Henry IV : 

“ A habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart." 
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But it is the people's outraged opinion that brings him down. 
When Basmanov, the Tsar’s general, is tempted to desert, Gavrila 
Pushkin says to him : 

'' Dost thou not know where we are strong, Basmanov ? 

Tis not our army, no nor Polish aid 
That makes us strong, but popular opinion.” 

The people's anger sweeps an impostor to victory. Grishka, the 
runaway monk, really becomes Dimitry the Tsarevich because the 
people make him so When by a foul crime — the murder of Boris's 
children — he parts from the people, we know he is doomed. 
Mosal'sky announces that Boris's children have taken their own 
lives, and bids the people acclaim Tsar Dimitry. Karamzin here 
records that thousands shouted . . . but others again in astonish- 
ment said not a word [hezmolstvovali)^ In the first version of 
Pushkin's play the people shout for the new Tsar. But in the 
second, we have the celebrated anti-climax : '' Narod hezmolstvnyet 
— the people says not a word.” 

It is the expression of Karamzin. It also recalls the scene 
described by Buckingham to Gloucester . 

The citizens are mum, say not a word . . . 

I bade them that did love their country's good 
Cry ' God save Richard, England's royal king * ' ” 

Gloucester. And did they so ^ ” 

Buckingham. “No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 

But, like dumb statuas or breathing stones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale.” 

[King Richard III, III, vii.) 

In tliis example we see a whole episode from Shakespeare 
recaptured in one single effect. That is the peculiar technique of 
Pushkin, pointed out, among other critics, by S M. Bondi. ^ The 
“ laconism ” of Pushkin, his classical economy of form, is more 
French (or even Greek) in its affinities, and it has nothing in common 
with the diffuse glories of Shakespeare It is expressed not only 
in the individual line. The soliloquy and the scene, too, are both 
handled by Pushkin m the spirit of his peculiar “ laconism.” 

Bondi compares most illuminatingly the death-bed scenes of 
Henry IV and Boris. He shows how Shakespeare develops over 
two long scenes — 362 lines in all — ^the same order of events — ^the 
ruler's sudden affliction, his demand to be left alone with his son. 
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his last advice to the son, and preparations for death — ^which 
Pushkin reduces to a single scene of 136 lines. The contrast in 
technique is remarkable. Where Shakespeare works by small 
shocks of surprise, by new revelations of character and incident, 
enlarging and deepening the scene as he goes along, with Pushkin 
all is brief, rapid and definite. He gives us the essential stages in 
the story, and no more. The scene does not expand or blossom out. 
It is austerely classical, and every line, every phrase tells This 
may be a dramatic fault : it certainly puts a great strain on the 
actors. But it is characteristic of Pushkin's style in all his poetry, 
and we must not judge it by the same canons as Shakespeare. In 
fact, the originality of Bons Godunov could not have been secured 
unless Pushkin had kept to his own style. 

There are other instances where he has cut down a scene from 
Shakespeare to his own measure. For example, Scene VII — ^where 
Boris gives expression to his disillusion with power, and to the 
preying of his conscience. This may be compared with the sleep- 
walking scene in M acbeth. In both, the setting is given by attend- 
ants who speak of the outward signs that the principal is ill at ease. 
Lady Macbeth has her terrible dreams ; Boris spends his time with 
soothsayers. Then the principal comes on the stage, and by his 
words and behaviour confirms what we have heard. But whereas 
the doctor and gentlewoman remain to watch Lady Macbeth, and 
deepen our pity and horror by their comments — '' What a sight is 
there ^ The heart is sorely charged ! " — Boris stands before us 
alone. The attendants have ]ust seven and a half lines to prepare 
our imagination, and then they go. After which Boris speaks a 
monologue which is perhaps more narrative than dramatic. 

Then there is the opening episode in Scene X (The Tsar’s Palace) 
where the child Xenia is mourning her betrothed. In a few, minutes 
Shuysky will have appeared to tell Boris that a Pretender has arisen 
in Poland. So she is already doomed, and in her brief conversation 
with the Nurse — a Shakespearean figure, like the Nurse of doomed 
Juliet, or Desdemona’s waiting-woman Emilia, herself almost a 
nurse — Pushkin attempts the pathos which surrounds the luckless 
child-brides of Shakespeare Desdemona’s song of the green willow, 
a traditional folk-song, or Ophelia’s ballads, play a large part in 
suggesting that pathos. The first words of Xenia — '' a tyomnoy 
mogilke, na chuzhoy storonke ” — ^recall this popular background. 
But Pushkin gains his effect triumphantly when the Nurse uses the 
refrain of a folk-song (which he had noticed in Karamzin) : The 
maiden weeps, as the dew falls, out comes the sun and the dew is 
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dried.” Here too we get only a gleam of the original, but how much 
deeper is the pathos if we recall Shakespeare. 

The scene we have ]ust mentioned has the unity of a little 
play, and this is true of others, such as that m Pimen's cell, or at 
the fountain. Pushkin approached the drama by way of the 
narrative poem. It was m The Gypsies (1824) that he first experi- 
mented with direct dialogue. Hence his concentration on the single 
scenes, which separately or in a series of two or three answer to the 
scope of a narrative poem such as The Gypsies, Later (in 1830) he 
turned to the writing of ‘‘ little tragedies ” — single scenes or smaU 
groups of scenes complete in themselves. This method is fore- 
shadowed in Boris Goditnov, where the scenes can be acted separately, 
and sometimes contain characters which are not repeated (Pimen, 
the inn characters, Marina). This gives the whole play an episodic 
effect . it is more the portrayal of an epoch than of an individual's 
tragedy. It is almost as though Pushkin's instinct for essentials 
led him to develop the concentrated single scene What beauty 
the play has, lies in the contrast of these finished parts. 

So with the soliloquy he controls the thought and fancy of his 
characters far more rigidly than Shakespeare. All Pushkin's 
soliloquies, as Bondi has pointed out, are either narrative or 
thinking aloud.'' They are what the speakers might really think 
or say, whereas often the soliloquies of Shakespeare's characters 
(Macbeth, for instance) soar into the splendours of the poet’s own 
mind. Pushkin’s method, though more prosaic, seems native to the 
Russian genius, as it developed after him, and in Chekhov we see 
its flowering — the poetry of realism. This is the verisimilitude, 
of character and situation, that Pushkin was seeking. 

But nowhere does Pushkin's unhkeness to Shakespeare more 
show tbsm in his style — that bare, flawless, perfectly controlled 
style which places him among the world's supreme poets 

The style of Shakespeare — ^responsive to every new thought, 
rich, turbulent, allusive — is adapted to the speed of an actor's 
excited voice. Its irregularities and fused images are truly 
dramatic. On the printed page they startle the admirable stylist 
like Voltaire. Pushkin began with the printed page (this is not to 
deny that he was keenly interested in the theatre). He always 
writes with the grace and harmony of the lyrist. His style has no 
untidiness, no excess (and yet the glow of imagination). It is 
instructive to compare Pushkin's paraphrase of Measure for Measure 
with the original, and see how he selects and polishes the lines of 
Shakespeare. Gone are most of Angelo's fascinating soliloquies. 
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The Duke's speech on the vanity of life is summarised in two almost 
prosaic couplets (possibly because Pushkin did not fully understand 
the original) . But how well he turns to epigram what Shakespeare 
never stayed to perfect, for instance, Angelo's words : 

''We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch and not their teiTor " 

" Zakon ne dolzhen byt' puzhalo iz tryapitzy, 

Na koyem nakonets uzhe sadyatsya ptitsy." 

" The law must not be a scarecrow of rags on which 
the birds end by settling." 

It may be one of the disadvantages of this style that it does 
not suit the theatre. (One should see the play acted before con- 
cluding this) But it enables Bons Godunov to epitomise in twenty- 
three scenes the struggle that Shakespeare spreads over a series 
of plays. 

Finally, there is a new dimension in Pushkin's style — that of 
time. We should not forget that he lived in the age of Scott, that 
he studied Scott besides Shakespeare, and therefore he saw the past 
historically, with the eye of an antiquarian. There are numerous 
archaisms in Bons Godunov, as there are countless anachronisms in 
the plays of Shakespeare. It is not that Shakespeare was unduly 
careless : only standards had changed by Pushkin's day. Many 
of his archaisms Pushkin found in the pages of Karamzin (himself 
doubtless influenced by Scott). ^ He makes skilful use of old- 
fashioned turns of speech in the language of such charg,cters as 
Pimen (the famous " zane " which Belinsky thought so absolutely 
in place) His object was " to divine the manner of thought and 
speech of those times," and here he resembles the Gogol of Taras 
BuVha, In Pushkin's day the conception of verisimilitude in a 
character's speech took account, not only of his rank and calling, 
but his epoch. So the Patriarch Job, Vorotynsky, the Pretender, 
each speak their own idiom. They belong to their century, as 
Pushkin imagined it ; though their speech is not fully archaic, and 
Dimitry, for example, occasionally slips into the lyrical style of the 
1820's. This lyrical style, which had been created by Pushkin 
himself, forms a unified background against which the occasional 
well-judged archaisms can be better seen. 
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Bons Godunov did not fully realise Pushkin’s hopes. His con- 
temporaries failed to understand it, and Pushkin was not able to 
reform Russian drama as he had dreamed. The play’s influence 
told but slowly. But eventually it did much. In Boris Godunov, 
as in Onegin and other works of Pushkin, we see a form which is 
subsequently neglected (except by imitators), while the inspiration 
passes to other forms — especially in prose — and is there marvellously 
fruitful. What Boris Godunov gave to Russian literature was the 
conception of how politics are worked out in history, the means of 
showing an epoch as an organic whole. That is precisely what 
Tolstoy did in War and Peace, It is a conception which has been 
very successful in Russian literature, even when the period described 
is nearer to hand than in either of these. And ultimately it derives 
from Shakespeare. We need not consider whether Pushkin was wise 
in trying to write a Shakespearean drama without a theatre like 
Shakespeare’s. Certainly the attempt comes immeasurably nearer 
success than one would have thought possible. But the vital thing 
IS that Pushkin sensed in Shakespeare what Russian literature 
needed — 

'' Philosophy, impartiality, the statesmanlike thoughts of a 
historian, insight, liveliness of imagination, no prejudice for 
his favourite thought. Freedom.'' 

The italics are Pushkin’s, and they underline the most important 
of all Shakespeare’s gifts to him. 

Henry Gifford. 

University of Bristol. 


^ C. H, Herford, A Russian Shakespearean y Manchester, 1925 
® In Pushkin RodonachaV nik Novoy Russkoy Literatury , Moscow-Lenmgrad 
1941 

3 See Vinokur’s essay m “ Boris Godunov A S. Pushkina,” ed. K. N Derzhavin, 
Leningrad, 1936. 



PUSHKINIANA IN SLOVAKIA 


It is strange to find the name of Alexandrina Goncharova and, 
through her, some of the greatest names in Russian literature linked 
with a small village in Slovakia. Yet Alexandrina, sister of Push- 
kin's beautiful wife Natalia, and herself passionately attached to 
the poet, was led by a tangled series of events to spend half her 
life m Slovakia. 

The village, Brodany, lies on the left bank of the River Nitra, 
on the highroad running from Topoicany to Prievidza. Over a now 
dilapidated fence bordering the road there can be seen the limetrees, 
chestnuts and poplars of the old neglected park belonging to 
Brodany castle which, until recently, was the seat of the Duchess 
of Oldenburg 

It was of Alexandrina, whose character was so much more con- 
genial to Pushkin than that of her superficial, coquettish sister, that 
Pushkin spoke to his friend, the poet Zhukovsky, as he lay on his 
deathbed And there in Brodany is stiU preserved the poet's 
turquoise ring. 

si< 

The threads of the story are first drawn together not in the 
Nitra valley, nor in imperial St. Petersburg, but far away to the 
south, in Italy 

In the twenties of the last century a young Russian girl, known 
as Natalia Ivanovna Ivanova, was travelling through Europe. She 
was accompanied by her adopted parents, Count Xavier de Maistre — 
the well-known French writer, statesman and brigadier in the Russian 
army — and his wife, Sofia Ivanovna, nee Zagryazskaya. ^Xhe year 
1826 finds them in Heidelberg, and the following year in Italy, 
where they visited Gaeta, Pompeii, Vergil's tomb. La Salfatara, the 
temple of Venus m Baiae, Sibyl's grotto, Rome and Pisa. They 
were in Rome in 1829, and spent 1830-1836 in Naples, from where 
they frequently visited Rome. 

The young Natalia Ivanovna was surrounded by a brilliant, 
young, cosmopolitan society. On the occasion of a visit to the Pope 
she was presented with a bouquet by a Swiss officer. She received 
the marked attentions of Count Lebzeltern, Prince Peter Mesh- 
chersky. Count Eszterhazy, Count Etienne de Biron. She was 
continually visited by numerous Russian travellers who were drawn 
to Italy by the sunny climate, the artistic riches and the heritages 
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of the past She was accompanied on her journeys by such figures of 
society as Mme Buryev and Elizabeth Naryshkin. Count de Maistre 
frequently welcomed artists in his house. Indeed, the Count him- 
self was not only a writer ^ but also a remarkable portrait and 
miniature painter. The Italian miniaturist Boggi worked in their 
house ; the sculptor F. Woltreck left them some of his brilliant 
bas-reliefs. And when the young Russian poet, V. Zhuko^skij, 
Pushkin's friend and later tutor to the Tsar’s son, visited Italy on 
his journey through Europe, he too did not remain indifferent to 
Natalia Ivanovna. He was torn between his respect towards Count 
Xavier de Maistre, the writer, and his tender feelings towards his 
young compatriot. He wrote a poem, dedicating it to her, in her 
alburn.^ The elite of the young cosmopolitan society of Naples 
frequented the house of Natalia Ivanovna and her adopted parents. 
They even formed a special “ order " of admirers of the enchanting 
Russian beauty, so exotic to the Neapolitans, with her as honourable 
head of the order. 

There is uncertainty about Natalia Ivanovna s origin. She was 
born in Tambov and, m her marriage certificate, her family name 
is given as Ivanov.^ Some Russian sources refer to her as Natalia 
Ivanovna Sokolova, while in her death certificate, issued in 1851 in 
St. Petersburg, her maiden name is given as Zagryazskaya.^ She 
was undoubtedly an illegitimate child. According to one of the 
best biographies of Pushkin she was the illegitimate daughter of 
Ivan Alexandrovich Zagryazsky. (Zagryazsky was also father of the 
second Natalia Ivanovna, whose married name was Goncharova, 
mother of Pushkin's wife.) She was adopted and brought up by 
her stepsister, Sofia Ivanovna, the wife of Xavier de Maistre. But, 
to judge by the remarkable likeness between Natalia Ivanovna and 
Count Xavier de Maistre, we cannot exclude the possibility of her 
being the illegitimate daughter of the Count, who spent a great deal of 
his life in St, Petersburg. It was there that he served in the Russian 
army, became closely acquainted with Pushkin's circle and — it 
seems very probable — did a portrait of the young Pushkin m 1819.^ 
If it is Pushkin's portrait, it is the earliest original one of the poet. 
Natalia Ivanovna always addressed Count de Maistre and his wife 
as Toncle " and '' la tante " 

We first hear of Natalia Ivanovna meeting her future husband 
in a note dated i6th April, 1830, for it was then, on the terrace of 
the Mills villa in Rome, that she received a small bouquet from the 
Z3-year-old attache to the Austrian Legation in Naples, Baron 
Gustav Friesenhof.® But here I must digress to say something of 
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this Baron Fnesenhof, whose fate was linked with that of two 
Russian women. 

Gustav Viktor Vogl, Baron von Friesenhof, was born in Vienna 
on 6 June, 1807. His father, Jan Vogl, from Beblenzheim, died 
very soon after (1812). A warm tie of friendship with his elder 
brother Adolf ran right through Gustav Friesenhof’s life. 

According to some historians his family originally came from 
Alsatia , Jan Vogl left to settle in Austria and, in 1789, was granted 
an hereditary baronetcy by the Emperor.^ 

In 1828 Gustav von Friesenhof took his final examinations in 
law and political science at Vienna University. Having completed 
his studies, he set out on a journey to Italy where he met his future 
wife, Natalia Ivanovna. His first appointment, in the same year, 
was to the Imperial Legation m Dresden (Saxony) ; but three years 
later he was transferred to the Austrian Legation at the court of the 
King of Sardinia, in Naples. They knew each other fully silx years, 
then, before Gustav von Friesenhof finally decided to marry Natalia 
Ivanovna He was obviously dissatisfied with his rank at the 
Legation and was considering changing to another service In 
those days it was still possible for a gifted diplomat to serve first 
one state and then another. Friesenhof toyed with the idea of going 
over into the Prussian diplomatic service, and exerted all the 
influence he could to this end ; but he finally decided to remain in 
the service of the Austrian Emperor. 

After their marriage the young couple remained at first in 
Naples, then travelled round the whole of Italy, visited Switzerland, 
Savoy, Pans (1839), from there set out for Vienna. In Vienna 
Friesenhof succeeded in obtaining an appointment to the Austrian 
Legation in St. Petersburg, The same year he and his wife, to- 
gether with “ Toncle de Maistre,'' left for the Russian ^capital. 
They travelled through Ujezd (Moravia), Fryburg (Silesia), 
Radowica (Poland). Some interesting accounts of this exhausting 
journey have been preserved. 

Although Natalia Ivanovna had spent many years abroad, she 
had by no means lost contact with her native land. She had kept up 
regular correspondence with friends and relations in St. Petersburg, 
in particular with la tante '' Katarina Ivanovna Zagryazskaya, the 
sister of Sofia Ivanovna, Comtesse de Maistre, and of Natalia 
Ivanovna Goncharova, the mother of Pushkin’s wife. In this way 
she had been kept fully informed of both family and society afiairs. 
Gustav Friesenhof, for his part, carried on an intensive corre- 
spondence with his brother, Adolf, who lived in Vienna, keeping him 
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acquainted not only with his private affairs but also with events in 
Russia. Adolf von Friesenhof apparently knew St. Petersburg, so 
it is only natural that he should have been interested in the social 
gossip of the Russian capital. The complete correspondence be- 
tween Gustav Friesenhof and his brother has been preserved. 


So Gustav von Friesenhof had become familiar with St. Peters- 
burg society and with the narrower circle immediately round 
Pushkin, even before he arrived in Russia. 

At this point, for clarity’s sake, I should go over some of the 
facts connected with the marriage and death of Alexander 
Sergeyevich Pushkin 

It was at one of the sophisticated Moscow balls that Pushkin, 
then aged 30, met a creature of angelic beauty,’’ the i6-year-old 
Natalia Nikolayevna Goncharova. Natalia’s pale face, dark hair 
and mysterious, dreamy eyes had bewitched Moscow’s young men 
of fashion, and they also bewitched Pushkin. He, at 30, lost all his 
self-assurance and confidence in approaching her. 

A long period of alternating hope and bitter disappointment and 
of wearisome negotiations with her family passed for Pushkin before 
they were finally married on 19 February, 1831. 

Natalia Nikolayevna Goncharova was the youngest daughter of 
Nikolay Afanasievich Goncharov, a feudal landowner whose morbid 
temperament later led to insanity and who long tned in vain to save 
his father’s once notorious wealth, drawn from the '' Polotnyanye 
zavody,” one of the greatest Russian concerns for the manufacture of 
cloth and linen. Her mother, Natalia Ivanovna [nee Zagryazskaya) , 
was obliged to live frugally. She was an educated woman, but of 
a tyranjiical nature, with an unhealthy leaning towards mysticism, 
and she surrounded herself with pilgrims and monks. She lost no 
opportunity of restricting the freedom of her daughters ; and the 
severity of their life together continually gave rise to conflict between 
the three girls. The eldest daughter, Ekaterina, born in 1809, 
who was clumsy and ungainly, did not marry until the age of 27, 
and even then under circumstances that were somewhat unusual. 
The second daughter, Alexandra Nikolajevna, born in 1811, reached 
the age of 40 before she was married, though she lacked neither 
warmth of temperament nor social graces. 

It was this second daughter, Alexandra Nikolajevna — or 
Alexandnne, as she was usually called in French — ^who spent the 
second half of her life m Brodany, in Slovakia ; and there she 
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died, leaving behind her some precious records of Pushkin and his 
circle. 

The beauty of the youngest sister became celebrated, and 
brought many bitter moments to her husband ; but Alexandrina 
was not outstanding in features. Many Pushkin scholars speak of 
her as a '' caricature '' of her sister Natalia ; ^ but the injustice of 
this may be seen from a daguerreotype in an album of the Gon- 
charovs found in Brodany castle.® Alexandrina had the same oval 
face, dark hair and noble cast of features as her sister ; and it is 
true that she lacked the strikingly delicate grace which Natalia never 
lost up to the time of her death. Both sisters had a cast in their 
eye ; but while this was only a slight blemish merely serving to 
heighten Natalia's charm, it was more noticeable m the case of the 
elder sister. That was why Alexandrina had most of her portraits 
— and, later, photographs — done in profile. 

Natalia was the favourite and the idol of her family Her 
mother and the whole family lavished most care upon her. Her 
social successes are freely recorded in the society annals of the two 
capitals, Moscow and St. Petersburg. Naturally enough, both Eka- 
terina and Alexandrina felt that they were being pushed aside, and 
they begrudged their younger sister her easy successes and, later, 
her marriage too. Alexandnna had several opportunities of getting 
married, but on each occasion her mother made all approach im- 
possible. Alexander Yurievich Polivanov sought her hand, but 
when he arrived at the '' Polotnyanye zavody," where the Gon- 
charovs lived, not only was he given no chance of speaking to 
Alexandrina, but he was simply refused admittance to the house. 
Pushkin's close fnend, P. V, Nashchokm, described the occasion in 
a letter to the poet. Pushkin mentions Polivanov's unsuccessful 
visit in his answer . '' And what about Alexander Yurievich- now ? 
Your news of him highly amused us. I can just imagine him at the 
' zavody ’ with the deaf old man and Natalia Ivanovna simply 
bustling round her daughters behind only too firmly locked doors. 
But how has Alexander Yurievich reacted ? Have his feelings 
changed, or not ? " 

Three years later Pushkin again returns to the fate of Alexandrina 
Nikolayevna in a letter to his wife : '' The only one of the rich 
suitors now remaining is Novomlensky, since you say that Sorochtm 
is dead I wonder which he will choose, Alexandra Nikolayevna or 
Ekaterina Nikolayevna ? What do you think ? " 

But the main difference between the sisters did not lie in their 
appearance. Natalia had a capricious, superficial and frivolous 
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nature. Dancing and clothes were all she cared about. She could 
not be bothered with the children, the household, or even with her 
husband. But Alexandrina was a far more profound character. 
She fully sensed the greatness of Pushkin's genius, she had genuine 
feeling for his poetry, much of which she learnt by heart. Pushkin 
liked her more than any other member of the family, and he felt 
her congeniality even before any romantic touch entered their 
relationship. 

In 1834, after Pushkin had returned from the capital and had 
moved to a new house, the unmarried sisters were forced by their 
unbearable family life at home to leave their mother and go to live 
with the Pushkins in St, Petersburg. This gave unexpected turns 
to the family life of the Pushkins. Alexandnna was by nature more 
akin to Pushkin than the flirtatious and irresponsible Natalia ; and, 
fully conscious of this, Alexandrina w^as envious of her sister’s 
physical relationship with him. She herself went to no balls, she 
was left with the entire burden of the household and even with the 
care of the children. And Pushkin’s feelings naturally w^armed 
towards this pensive, adult, intelligent woman In 1836 Anna 
Nikolayevna Wulf , a close friend of the Pushkins, wrote to her sister 
that Pushkin is paying most marked attentions to his sister-in-law 
Alexandrina, while his wife has become extremely flirtatious ” 
Relations between Natalia and her elder sister were also strained, 
Ekaterina fell hopelessly in love with a brilliant young man, just 
when he was pressing his attentions upon Natalia. There were 
frequent scenes between the sisters. The atmosphere in which the 
poet lived and worked during the last months of his life was one of 
intense jealousy — Natalia’s jealousy of her husband on account of 
Alexandrina, the poet’s jealousy of his wife on account of her 
successes in society and at court, and Alexandrina’s restrained 
jealousy of her sister. 

Most Pushkin scholars are now agreed that the poet’s relationship 
with Alexandrina was more than that of brother and sister-in-law. 
There is, of course, no eyewitness evidence, but some significant 
facts have come to light in writings on Pushkin. While Natalia 
was expecting her fourth child — ^the sisters were already living with 
the Pushkins — Alexandrina lost the cross which, in accordance with 
Orthodox custom, she wore on a gold chain round her neck. The 
house was searched, but the cross was not to be found. In the end 
Pushkin’s valet, cleaning out the poet’s study, found the cross — ^in 
the poet’s bed. (It should be added that Pushkin slept in his study 
when his wife was expecting a child.) This is, of course, the account 
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given by A. P. Arapova, Natalia's daughter by her second marriage. 
Arapova was naturally anxious to clear her mother's name and 
to place the blame for the breaking up of the family happiness 
upon Pushkin. Arapova even quotes her old nurse as saying 
“ your aunt did great wrong to your mother." But there is 
more reliable evidence to show that Natalia's jealousy was not 
unfounded 

Pushkin was a '' restless, jealous, sensitive " character. He had 
inherited the hot blood of the Abyssimans During the last years 
of his life he sought distraction with other women also. His interest 
in the beautiful Countess Dolly de Ficquelmont, wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg, would seem to have 
been more than purely social 

But Natalia Nikolayevna was also engrossed in coquetry and 
flirtation. A brilliant, striking figure appeared in St. Petersburg 
society : Georges-Charles d'Anthes, French emigre and legitimist, 
recently commissioned Lieutenant in the Cavalry, protegee of the 
Tsarina and of the Dutch Ambassador to the Russian court, Jakob- 
Theodor-Derk-Borchard-Ann, Baron van Heeckeren-Beverwaert. 
The intimate friendship between the young Frenchman and the 
far older Dutch diplomat still remains somewhat mysterious. 
But the fact remains that Baron van Heeckeren adopted Georges 
d'Anthes and became his confidant m even his most intimate 
affairs. 

Natalia Nikolayevna was regularly invited to the brilliant balls 
and evening gatherings given by Nikolas I himself in the Anichkov 
palace in Petersburg. The autocratic Tsar liked Pushkin's attractive 
young wife, and he saw to it that her husband was tied to the 
capital. . . . Natalia for her part was flattered that the Tsar should 
pay her special attention When the poet learnt of his wife's 
behaviour, he felt bound to write to her, on 6 May, 1836 : '' All 
kinds of rumours are going round about you, my love, though they 
only reach me incomplete, for husbands are always the last to learn 
anything about their wives. But obviously you have reduced 
someone (i.e. the Tsar . author's note) to such desperation by your 
flirtatiousness and cruelty that he has taken some budding young 
actresses to found a harem." Natalia met d'Anthes at these 
balls — ^the most beautiful woman of the town meeting the most 
brilliant young man for whose sake '' women simply come to blows," 
as a certain contemporary put it in his memoirs. Natalia made no 
secret of her interest in the young officer. Petersburg society 
became fuU of rumours about Natalia's relations with d'Anthes, 
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about her relations with the Tsar and about Pushkin's relations with 
Alexandrma. The situation deteriorated and finally led to the duel 
in which the poet was mortally wounded. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna Zagryazskaya, Natalia's and Alexandrina's 
aunt, a lady who earned some weight in the affairs of the Pushkin 
family, referred to this duel and to the events leading up to it in a 
letter to her sister Sofia de Maistre. Gustav Friesenhof gives her 
account in a letter to his brother Adolf, on 7 March, 1837, is, 
less than five weeks after the fateful encounter between the poet and 
d'Anthes by the Chernaya reka." The letter reads : . Die 

Tante 1^ ist auch nicht recht wohl ; sie hat gestern eine Nachricht 
erhalten die sie sehr angegriffen hat. Hast du in Petersburg die 
Bekanntschaft Puschkms gemacht, der eine Nichte der Tante 
geheurathat hat ^ Die Schwester der letzteren, Flein Gontscharoff, 
heurathete vor 6. Wochen den Neffen und Adoptivsohn des 
HoUandischen Gesandten, Heckeren, in St. Petersburg. Indess 
hatte ein infamer Anonimus, warscheinlich aus irgend einer elenden 
Rache, dem Puschkin und mehreren Personen der Gesellschaft 
Briefe geschrieben in denen man seme Frau eines ihr . . . (illegible) 
Verhaltmsses mit dem unverheuratheten Heckeren bezichtigt. 
Puschkin war von der Unschuld seiner Frau die ihn leidenschaftlich 
liebte, so vollig tiberzeugt, dass er vom ersten Augenblick bis auf 
dem Todtenbett nicht aufgebdrt hat ihr dieses Zeugnis zu versichern ; 
er ist aber ein toller Kopf, und da die Klatschschwestern die Sache 
aufgenommen und auf ihre Weise kommentiert hatten, was ihm zu 
Ohren kam, warder ganz rasend, notigte semen Schwager sich mit 
ihm zu schlagen, verwundete ihn leicht, und ward von ihm erschossen. 
Obgleich die Tante diese zwei Nichten die auf dem Lande bei ihren 
Eltern erzogen wurden nich kennt, begreifst du leicht, wie sehr eine 
durch djo-sie begleitenden Umstande so abscheuliche Geschichte sie 
erschiittert hat." 

This letter gives concisely all the essential details of Pushkin's 
duel. In judging the mental state of the poet, it is important that 
Ekaterina Zagryazskaya, who was so near to the poet’s family, 
should state both that Natalia " loved her husband passionately " 
and that Pushkin was convinced of his wife’s innocence " up to the 
time of his death." 

In this way, through his wife, Gustav Friesenhof became a close 
spectator of one of the greatest tragedies that have ever befallen 
Russian literature. 

But Friesenhof was also destined to enter even closer in the 
environment in which Pushkin had lived and worked, and to link 
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his life with the one who was so near to the poet during his last 
months, perhaps even last minutes. 

In 1839 Friesenhof was transferred to the Austrian Embassy in 
St. Petersburg. He set out on his journey from Vienna in June. His 
wife, Natalia Ivanovna, who had been away from home for thirteen 
years, was greatly looking forward to returning to her country. As 
she was then expecting a child, the journey by coach across Moravia, 
Poland, and on to St. Petersburg was not exactly pleasant for her. 
But once she had crossed the Russian frontier, she felt all her 
troubles to be over. The familiar speech, surroundings and food 
all made a deep impression upon her. Once she set her eyes on 
Borch, Prestaquasch, Quass und andere dergleichen Schwein- 
ereien she felt herself at home again. 

They arrived in St Petersburg in July, but in very bad weather : 
there was a fall of snow. They went to live in a villa on the 
Kamenny Ostrov, next to the Pushkins' villa. Fnesenhof's first 
impressions were mixed He liked the River Neva and was impressed 
by the imposing buildings , but he missed all natural surroundings 
in this work of human hands. He felt that this town, built on a 
swamp at the behest of Peter the Great, was a monstrosity 

Almost immediately after his arrival he met his wife’s cousins, 
Pushkin’s widow, Natalia Nikolayevna, and her unmarried sister 
Alexandrina In one of his first letters from St. Petersburg he 
wrote : We see Mme Pushkin and her unmarried sister every day. 
MUe Zagryazskaya la tante ” of the Pushkins) lives with them in 
the villa next to ours. She (Natalia Pushkin) is beautiful, but not 
as much so as I expected. Her facial expression is empty, and, it 
seems, rightly so. She seems good-natured, but nothing more ” 
Between 1839 and 1841 Friesenhof mentioned Pushkin’s widow 
and her sister every time he wrote to his brother ''We see the 
Pushkins regularly every day ; I have grown used to them and quite 
like them. They certainly help to relieve the boredom of my droll 
aunt’s salon, which is inherently the most boring in the world. But 
I don’t think that there can be any real intimacy between us ; the 
two ladies come under the vigilance of Mme Zagryazskaya She is 
the close confidante of Mme Pushkin, in particular. That will 
always be an insurmountable obstacle.” 

Friesenhof could bear neither " la tante ” Zagryazskaya, nor her 
sister '' la tante ” Sofia de Maistre. This was apparently mutual, 
for in one letter he says : " We do not often see even the Pushkins 
now At first they used to come to see us frequently ; but it looks 
as if Mme Zagryazskaya has become jealous of our friendly relations 
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and has forbidden them to meet my wife often. Mme Pushkin 
owes a lot to her aunt Catherine, especially siniee her husband died, 
and looks to her for a great deal, as she is in a difficult position and 
is tres feu a son mse ; so she is obliged to do whatever her aunt 
demands and to withdraw a little. We are extremely sorry, as we 
liked both the ladies very much . . 

When the Freisenhofs’ son Gregory was born, they moved to 
the Mikhailovskoe estate, where Pushkin had lived and worked. 
There they lived under one roof with Pushkin's widow and 
Alexandrina. 

But in 1844 Friesenhof was called to Vienna on official business, 
and this brought his first stay in Russia to an end. He went on 
short journeys from Vienna and, in Slovakia, he bought Brodany 
castle, which had previously been jointly owned by more than 
twenty people. Friesenhof was obviously only too glad to find a 
permanent home for himself and his family. He began to run the 
estate at Brodany, but was caught up m the revolutionary events 
of 1848-'! 849, which he refers to in his letters as the '' Hungarian 
storms." 

In 1850 he went again to St Petersburg, but this time misfortune 
awaited him. His wife Natalia Ivanovna died on 20 October, 1850, 
after a long and painful illness. In his letters to his brother he 
describes his feelings of desperation, unbearable loneliness and 
emptiness. His brother was therefore all the more surprised when he 
learnt from friends in St. Petersburg that Gustav Friesenhof intended 
to get married again, this time to Alexandrina Goncharova, that is, 
to Alexandrina who was so close to Pushkin shortly before his death. 
Gustav Friesenhof gives the following account of his surprising 
decision in a long letter to his brother : 

“ You, know that during our first stay here (in St. Petersburg) both 
the Goncharov sisters became sincere friends with both Natalia and 
myself, and that we became very attached to Alexandrina, as we 
came to appreciate the worth of her character. When my Natalia 
moved into the town before her death it was Alexandrina who, 
having more free time, became her constant companion and tended 
to her tirelessly during her last painful days. The natural outcome 
of all this was that the place I most gladly visited throughout the 
winter was the Lanskoys'. Alexandrina was the only one in 
the whole of St. Petersburg with whom I could talk freely about 
my Natalia — our aunt avoided this — so my meetings with her 
brought me comfort and help "22 ^phe whole idea of the marriage 
originated with their aunt, Sofie de Maistre, who was anxious both 
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to improve Alexandrina’s future lot and to help Friesenhof in his 
loneliness. 

Alexandrina was then 40, an age at which the main traits of a 
person's character are already set She was domesticated and loved 
children — she had brought up and nursed Pushkin's children and the 
children of her sister's second marriage. She was willing to spend 
the rest of her life, year in, year out," in the quiet setting of 
Brodany. Ten years earlier she had, of course, attended court ; 
but by this time she had been long withdrawn from society, had no 
further ambitions and was quite content to devote herself to home 
and family life. They were marned quietly in St. Petersburg and 
then left for Brodany. They had a flat m Vienna, and they later 
bought Erlaa castle near Vienna , but they spent most of their time 
running the estate at Brodany. 

They were visited in Brodany by Natalia Nikolayevna, who had 
then married General Peter Lanskoy. So Pushkin's widow wandered 
beneath the limetrees of Brodany park, and her footsteps echoed 
along the corridors of the castle. . . . There is a photograph of her, 
surrounded by her children by both marriages, together with 
Alexandrina and Gustav Friesenhof, in Brodany park. 

The Friesenhofs never lost contact with Russia The old albums 
in Brodany castle are full of drawings and photographs of their 
visitors. They welcomed the Goncharov brothers, Alexander 
Pushkin, the poet’s son, Maria and Natalia Pushkin, his daughters ; 
even old Xavier de Maistre spent some time in Brodany, as well as 
Countess Sofia Stroganova, Prince Vyazemsky, the Orlovs, Ozerovs 
and the Karamzins 

On one occasion these continued contacts with Russia nearly gave 
rise to an awkward situation. Baron van Heeckeren, the adopted 
father of d'Anthes who killed Pushkin, was Dutch Ambassador in 
Vienna, where d'Anthes visited him several times. This coincided 
with Natalia Nikolayevna's visit to the Friesenhofs. It was in- 
evitable that they should meet among the Russian society in Vienna. 
We do not know what occurred at the meeting, but the bitterness 
between the families was somehow bridged, and there is even a 
portrait of d'Anthes-van Heeckeren in Brodany castle. 

Both Gustav Friesenhof and Alexandrina found what they were 
seeking m their marriage : peace and family happiness. On 8 April, 
1854, tiSLd a daughter whom they named Natalia after Friesen- 
hof's first wife. This impressionable child of parents no longer 
young grew up in this country setting and devoted herself to art — 
painting and writing romantic poems — and when she met the dreamy, 
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melancholy Elimar, younger brother of the ruling Duke of Oldenburg, 
she married him against the wishes of his brother and of her family. 
From then on the social life in Brodany was determined by the 
eccentric whims of the Duchess She threw the place open to 
artists, poets, musicians, and painters , and some guests actually 
lived in Brodany for 40 years ' She was very intimate with her 
mother, and knew a great deal of her mother’s past history. She 
was certainly aware of her mother’s former relationship with Pushkin. 
Before her death in 1937, she had all her mother’s papers and letters 
destroyed, so that nothing should remain which might compromise 
the memory of her mother. 

Of course no one knows whether Alexandrma had any letters 
from Pushkin nor, if she had, whether she took them with her on 
leaving Russia But the headings to Zhukovsky’s notes on his two- 
day and two-night watch over the dying poet : disclosure about 
Alexandrina . “the story about the bed . . “the fellow 
shoots well . . would seem to confirm what Mme Arapova wrote 
in her memoirs I have seen the ring which belonged to Alexandrina. 
It is a thin gold ring, drawn with a band of iron. When she wore it, 
there was still a turquoise in it. Pushkin is known to have worn a 
ring drawn with iron taken from the chains of political prisoners 
and, when he was dying, to have sent Alexandrina a gold chain. 
It does not seem likely that Alexandnna’s ring drawn with iron 
was a pure coincidence. 

^ 

Pushkin the poet still lives in the hearts of all men, and Pushkin 
the man is stiU dear to the hearts of his own compatriots Each 
small stone in the mosaic of his life is precious. Alexandrina was 
thought to have died between 1868 and 1870, for very little was 
previously known about her later years and about her life in Brodany. 
It was there, in Brodany, that she welcomed the one whose frivolous- 
ness cost the poet his life and where, on 9 August, 1891, she herself 
was laid to rest. 

A. V. ISACENKO. 

Translated by Victoria de Bray. 

^ He IS the author of a remarkable book, Voyage autour de ma chamhve (1794), 
and several books on Russian subjects hes py%sonmeYS du Caucase {1825), La jeune 
S%b 4 nenne (1825), etc 

^ V. Zhukovsky’s MS was found m Broiany castle by Jan Ferencik, of the Russian 
Seminar, Bratislava University, who has published the details of his discovery in 
Slovenskd pohlady,” 1947— II (Matica slovenskd) 

^ The marriage certificate reads “ Ich Endesgefertigter Evangelischer Geist- 
licher bei der Konighch Preussischen Gesandtschaft in Rom, bescheimge hiemit, dass 
Herr Victor Gustav Freiherr von Friesenhof, Attachd bei der K K. Oesterreichischen 
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Gesandtscliaft m Neapel, Sohn des Herrn Johann Mihael Vogl, Freeherr von Fnesen- 
hof, und dessen Ehegattin Frau Anna Mane geborene von Rosner, die beide bereits 
gestorben, evangelischer Confession, und Fraulein Natalie Iwanoff, geboren zu 
Tamboff in Russland, Tochter des bereits verstorbenen Herrn Johann IwanofE und 
Adoptivtochter der Frau Gr^fin von Maistre, Griechischer Confession, am II Sonntag 
nach Ostern (Misencordius Domini), also am 17 April 1836, in der Konigl Preuss- 
ischen Gesandtschaft ”, etc 
^ Her death certificate reads 


CBirji;hTejibCTBo. 

Ho MeTpH^ecKOH PIcaKieBCKaro Co6opa KHurh sna^HTCii, hto Bapona PycTaBa 
<I)pn3eHro$a C 3 Tipyra HaTajiin IIoaHHOBHa, ypoHcj^ennas SarpuscKan, BOJieio Boacbeio 
noMpe OKTaSpa ^shHaj^i^aTaro ji;Ha TbicaB!a BoceMBCOT naTiiflecaTaro ro^a n norpeSena 
Toro J-Ke rojiia h Mecaiiia ceMHaflD;aTaro ancjia, bt > AjieKcaHApoHOBCKOil JlaEp-i 

Many Pushkin scholars in error write this name Zagrjazhskaja. The uncertainty 
among the biographers concermng the name of Natalia Ivanovna is to be explained 
by the fact that, as an illegitimate child, she probably took her official name from 
her godfather, as was the custom in Russia when naming illegitimate children 

® In the original of this monograph (published by Matica slovenska) there is 
given a reproduction of a pencil portrait which would seem to be that of Alexander 
Sergeyevich Pushkin. It is taken from an unpublished album of sketches by Xavier 
de Maistre, from approx 1819, found in Brodany castle 

® Two albums belonging^ to Natalia Ivanovna (inscribed N F in gilt letters) 
have been preserved in Brodany In these there are pressed flowers from all the 
places which she visited, together with the names of those who gave them to her 

^ That, at least, is the account given by Fritz Lemmermayer, apologist of the 
Duke of Oldenburg, m his book Dze Leiden eines deutschen Fursten, Berlin, 1905, 
p 14 Lemmermayer’s purpose is obviously to throw a more favourable light upon 
the ” misalliance ” between the Duke of Oldenburg and Natalia Friesenhof, the 
daughter of Gustav Friesenhof and Alexandrina Goncharova 

® Cf Henri Troyat, Pouchkzne, Pans, 1946, II, p 294 

® A reproduction of this daguerreotype, previously unpublished, is given m the 
original of this monograph 

The ” deaf old man” refers to Nikolay Afanasievich Goncharov Pushkin 
was so afraid of his unbalanced father-in-law that he was unwilling for the children 
to come in contact with him in case old Goncharov should bite off their noses 

Letter dated 19th (or 20th) June, 1831 See A S Pushkin Polnoye sobvame 
soohineny, edited by M A Cjavlovskij, Vol VI, p 266 
Letter dated 30th April, 1834, idem, pp 351-52 

There is an interesting letter in connection with this from Count de Ficquelmont 
to Mettermch, in which the St Petersburg diplomat informs the Austrian Chancellor 
of the poet’s death I shall be publishing the full text of the letter elsewhere 
Letter dated 6th May, 1836, loc , p 418 

Sofia Ivanovna de Maistre, Jekaterma Ivanovna Zagrjazskaya’s, sister 
Jekaterma Nikolajevna Goncharova, sister of Pushkin’s wife, was in love with 
Georges d’Anthes, the adopted son of Baron van Heeckeren This unfortunate love 
was the cause of frequent scenes between the sisters When the scandal, connected 
with d’Anthes’ much too obvious attentions to Pushkin’s wife, came into the open 
and the threat of a duel first appeared, the crafty Frenchman asked the hand of the 
older, unmarried J ekatenna Goncharova, in order to cover up his intentions and to 
make his attentions to the Goncharov sisters appear to arise from love for the plain 
Jekaterma 

This, of course, refers to Russian beetroot soup, sour milk and ” kvas ” — 
a drink made from fermented bread 

Letter dated 8th July (25 June, 1839) from the BroSany archives 
Letter dated ist August (20 July, 1839) from the Brodany archives 

20 Letter dated i8th (6 August, 1839) from the Brodany archives 

21 Natalia Nikolayevna Pushkin remamed in mourning for some years, but m 
1843 she was already going to balls again The water-colour, reproduced in the 
original of this monograph, dates from then and shows that, at 30, Natalia was as 
beautiful as ever Soon afterwards she married Major-General Peter Lanskij 

22 Undated letter (approx March, 1852) from the BroSany archives 
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Ilya Ehrenburg and O. Savich in their book We and They : 
France, published m Berlin in 1931, seem to have been the first to 
employ the literary art for the purpose of elucidating the ideas of 
one people about another. This method is based on the idea that the 
subconscious opinion of various classes of the population about their 
neighbours, which is formed of summarised impressions from the 
stories of travelling observers, newspaper articles, etc., may best be 
elucidated by quotations from novelists, who instinctively give to 
their opinion a literary form which the ordinary publicist usually 
cannot do. I have availed myself of this method m my latest works 
devoted to an examination of the views of the Russian public on the 
Scandinavian countries — Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland — and their peoples.^ Since they are published in languages 
less widely known (Finnish and Swedish) these works remain 
inaccessible to the great majority of people interested in this subject, 
and so I would like in this article shortly to expound the results of my 
enquiries in a language more widely known. 

It is generally known that the Slavonic tribes from which later 
the Great Russians developed, at latest in the beginning of the 
9th century, came into contact with Scandinavians and with Finnish 
tribes who were under their cultural influence [Yam, Sum, Korela, 
Chud, Vod) These contacts have hardly any reflection in early 
Russian literature, with the exception of the dramatic description of 
some warlike adventures, such as the battle of Alexander Nevsky 
with the Swe:dish leader Birger Jarl on the Neva in 1240. The rela- 
tions of the Russians with their north-western neighbours were 
defined in ancient Christian times exclusively by religion : so the 
Swedes, and also the Finns who were converted by them to Catholi- 
cism, are known in the Chronicles as '' unclean Germans,'' '' latins," 
while at the same time some of the Finns of Ingermanland and 
Karelia, who had been converted to the Orthodox Church, were 
considered as '"our own people." In the life of Prince Alexander 
Nevsky, reference is made also to the name of the Finnish commander 
“ of a shore guard," Pelgusi i^mm^Pelkoisia), to whose vigilance 
the Russian army owed its victory over the Swedes in 1240. The 
author of the life specially extols this converted non-Russian, who 
'' led a holy life and was even graced by a vision of the holy martyrs 

174 
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Boris and Gleb/’ ^ At the same time the chroniclers and others 
expatiate upon the baleful influence of Finnish (Chud) magi and 
soothsayers ; already in 1532 Makary, Archbishop of Novgorod, 
warned the clergy of the Vot district against being carried away 
by Chud “ arpoja ” (a word borrowed from the Finnish meaning 
'' shaman ”) ^ which '' disturb Christianity by their impiety.” Set 
up on a foundation of Finno-Ugrian shamanism, the idea of sorcery 
among Finnish tribes, known also in Scandinavia, took root later in 
Russian romantic literature. As late as Gumilev’s romantic poem 
Gondla ” (1920) '' sorcerers from the Finnish land” were shown 
operating in Iceland. 

The frequent armed conflicts of the Moscow State, and later of 
the Russian Empire, with the Swedes and Finns were reflected in the 
literature of the 17th and i8th centuries, chiefly in a kind of '' lay ” 
and odes for victory and the conclusion of peace What is typical of 
these is that Peter the Great’s contemporary Feofan Prokopovich, in 
his speech on the victory at Poltava in 1709, extols the defeated 
Swedes, evidently wishing to emphasise by this the meaning of the 
victory : Our great and terrible foe was . . . truly strong and 

courageous ... He was known as the strongest warrior among the 
other German peoples and until now he is terrible to all others.” ^ 
On the contrary, when the Swedes in 1741 tried to take their revenge 
and suffered at one stroke in the beginning of the war a complete 
defeat at Vilmanstrand, Mikhail Lomonosov gave vent in his ode on 
this victory to an explosion of indignation and contempt for '' the 
drunken fools m Stockholm.” At the time of the 1788-1790 war 
even more exacerbated was the pamphleteering character of the 
poems on topics of the day, directed chiefly against the Swedish 
King Gustav III. Catherine II herself gave an example in her 
'' comic opera ” Kossometovich, the luckless hero,” in .which she 
ridiculed the initial failure of the Swedish arms. Almost aU 
contemporary second-rate poets followed her, and even some of the 
bigger ones : for instance, the translator of Ossian, Alexander 
Dmitriev, in his work The glory of the Russians and the woe of the 
Swedes,” addresses the latter as follows * " Cruel Swedes ! You 
violate the very laws of honour. Who leads you into this fallacy, 
0 brave Scandinavians ! No longer have you your Charleses and 
ancient Gustavs ; those happy times are over when, fighting against 
a people not yet enlightened, you opposed art to their courage . . .” 
However, the war proved difiicult and ended, as is known, in stale- 
mate. Thus in odes on the conclusion of the Peace of Varala (1790), 
there sounds a quite sincere satisfaction at the ending of the war, for 
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instance in Krylov, who of course attributes everything to peace- 
loving Catherine 11 . 

Side by side with similar politically biased literature, in the second 
half of the i8th century there developed, quite mdependently of 
politics, a peculiarly dualistic attitude to Scandinavia ‘ on the one 
hand, in consequence of a confusing of Scandinavians with Celts, it 
gave rise to an idea put together from the then popular Ossianic 
poetry about the misty distant fatherland of Odin’s children ” , 
on the other, the Russians encountered more frequently the real, 
actual Scandinavians and were surprised at the lack of correspondence 
between these rather unromantic people and the “ Ossianic '' picture 
of them. Among ‘‘ Ossianic ” romantics, we may cite, for instance, 
Karamzin’s '"The Island of Bornholm” (1789), and Batyushkov’s 
On the ruins of a castle m Sweden ” (1841). Both poets had 
visited Scandinavia when returning from London to St. Petersburg. 
The description of Bornholm, m which Karamzin spent altogether a 
few hours, is quite in the '' Ossianic ” spirit : the ruins of the castle, 
the mysterious hermits in the caves, and memories of the ancient 
Slavs who, according to Karamzin, used to inhabit the island He 
does not set anything realistic against this romantic picture In 
Batyushkov, who in the above-mentioned poem which is almost 
entirely a rehash of Mathieson’s elegy, and also m his Fragment from 
letters of a Russian officer on Finland (1809), is almost completely 
under the influence of Ossiamsm, realism shows itself in the letters 
from Gothenburg (1814). Batyushkov jokingly remarks there that 
he found a great change in the customs of the old '' midnight Tsars,” 
the Scandinavians, who now “ smoke tobacco and nibble rusks, read 
the Gothenburg Daily and yawn as they sit at the windows with their 
spouses ” Even clearer is this dualism in Batyushkov’s letter to 
Prince Yyazemsky (1816), where he tells how he was about to trans- 
late '' The Song of Harold the Bold.” Reading about the heroic 
deeds of this Scandinavian, I envisaged him as a hero in a splendid 
helmet, with a sabre m his hand and in the armour of an ancient 
hero.” But suddenly the poetical vapour dispersed ” and before 
me suddenly is a Chukhny ; ^ his long hair falls to the shoulder and 
his voice is harsh, and the whole hero is the completest Chukhny.” 

In full accord with Ossianic romanticism, however, Finland’s 
stern nature, her crags, thick woods and lakes had a very great 
interest for many Russian poets. Batyushkov spent about a year 
in Finland at the time of the last Russo-Swedish war of 1808-1809, 
which resulted in Finland’s becoming an autonomous part of Russia 
instead of a part of the Swedish kingdom, as heretofore. His 
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Fragment . . . written at this time used to be included in all 
school anthologies right up to the Revolution of 1917 and was learned 
by heart, which explains the unusually widespread and romantic 
impression of Finland as '' a country, near to the Pole, neighbour to 
the Hyperborean Sea, where nature is poor and sullen, where the sun 
shines perpetually — but only for two months,'' and at the same time 
as a typically Scandinavian country. Batyushkov did not suspect 
that Finnish antiquity could not be identified with Scandinavian 
and frequently put forward mythological conceptions which he had 
read in Ossian (for example . Odin listens with his sensitive ears to 
the grass coming alive in spring ") in connection with really Finnish 
phenomena (the swift awakening of spring there). Further, it is 
well known that an important part of his description of Finland 
was simply borrowed by Batyushkov, from descriptions of North 
American forests made by the French naturalist Lacepfede.® 

Even more '' northern " themes, however, are to be found in 
Boratynsky, who served as a corporal in Finland from 1820 to 1825 • 
a young Finnish girl was even the heroine of his romantic epic Eda " 
(1825), and in the poem “ Finland " (1820) Boratynsky created a 
romantic picture of Finnish nature, which is comparable to Batyush- 
kov's description in the above-mentioned '' Fragment . . " thus 

Finland presents itself to Batyushkov as '' the fatherland of Odin's 
children," in which, however, now '' the clash of arms is silent, and 
the voice of Skald is not heard." In Boratynsky, however, we no- 
where meet that realistically disdainful attitude to the common 
Finns ('' the Chukhny ") which we have found even in such an 
" Ossianist " as Batyushkov. Boratynsky sincerely loved Finland 
and understood the feelings of its population, whose mood in the 
1820's was comparatively russophile though it was m course of 
separation from its own cultural base, Sweden, and was Ending it 
difficult to re-orientate itself to the East. The poet contrived to 
convey this in the epilogue to " Eda," giving thus the first expression 
of sympathy for the Finnish people on the part of representatives 
of the Russian educated class. " You have gone under, land of 
granite. You know now Russia's might, and you cannot now 
shake off her yoke, although you breathe hidden enmity against 
her. The time of eternal domination has come ; but glory to 
the fallen people, because it fearlessly defended the liberty of its 
sullen crags." 

This epilogue was not passed by the censor in 1825 and remained 
at General Staff Headquarters until 1861. It was first published in 
Russkaya Stanna in 1883 (III, pp. 73-100), but its publication in 

M 
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Boratynsky's complete works " was still further delayed. It only 
came out in the Academy edition of 1915- 

After the Decembrist rising of 1825, Bestuzhev-Marlinsky, 
Batenkov and several other lesser poets came as exiles to Finland, 
and recorded their sojourn m the country in poems which their 
circumstances certainly rendered tragically sad : the cold climate and 
poor scenery harmonised with the dejected mood of the exiles. 

But Pushkin who was himself never in conquered Finland nor 
in the other Scandinavian countries, already in '' Ruslan and Lyud- 
mila " which he finished in 1820, turns to a romantic Finnish theme, 
which undoubtedly owes much to the influence of his friends Bat jnish- 
kov and Boratynsky. The immortal picture which he created of a 
Finnish wizard, “ a prophetic Finn, mighty master of spirits," and of 
a Finnish witch Naina (this name,inPletnev’s opinion,^ was taken by 
Pushkin from the Finnish nmnen, woman), was in all probability 
inspired by Batyushkov who was following attentively the creation 
of " Ruslan and Lyudmila " ® while Boratynsky had been in Finland 
only for about three months just when the poem was being finished 
and hardly had time to get to know the country so as to influence 
Pushkin in favour of it. Later on, for instance in the third and fifth 
parts of “ Evgeny Onegin," Pushkin recalls '' the bard of the young 
Finnish girl " who " alone, under the Finnish horizon, among 
the mournful crags, lives far away from his friends and cannot 
help them." It is difficult to imagine under what influence Push- 
kin immortalised a picture '' of the cold Finnish crags " (in the 
poem To slanderers of Russia " 1831). It is quite clear, however, 
that the realistic picture which he created in the prologue to “ The 
Bronze Horseman " (1833) '' of the wretched Chukhny, sorrowful 
stepson of nature " is based on '' A visit to the Academy of Arts " 
(1814) of Batyushkov, in which the latter asks what was in the place 
where Petersburg was built and answers : '' Perhaps a pine wood, a 
damp dense pine wood or swampy bog, overgrown with moss and 
bilberries ; near to the seashore — a fisherman's hovel, with nets 
drying round about and all the rough equipment of a poverty-stricken 
craft. Here perhaps some long-haired Finn makes his way with 
difficulty " A further text of Batyushkov's proves that Pushkin 
borrowed from him. '' Here will be a town — said he (Peter I) — the 
world's wonder. Hither I will beckon all the arts, and all art . 

The representation of Finland as a gloomy, sullen, poor and savage 
country seemed to Pushkm so correct that in 1825 he entered into an 
argument with a certain A. Mukhanov, adjutant of the Russian 
Governor-General of Finland, who in a newspaper article attacked 
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Mme de Stael for similar opinions about Finland expressed by her in 
Dix annees d'exil. — Mukhanov's defence is explained by the fact 
that he was about to marry a Finnish woman and saw his bride's 
country in the rosiest light, while Pushkin was roused by attacks 
on a writer whom he greatly esteemed (then already dead).® 

In connection with Napoleon's invasion of Russia (1812) the 
attention of the Russian public was turned to Charles XII, whose 
mistake was repeated a century later by the Corsican. This wave 
of patriotism and enthusiasm for the age of Peter the Great roused 
Pushkin to write his poem ''Poltava" (1829), in which without 
hatred but with notable contempt the Swedish king is rated as " a 
smart and audacious boy " who, however, had not m his power to 
carry on a struggle with the autocratic giant Peter Pushkin 
contrasts an as yet undefeated " haughty Swedish neighbour " (in 
the prologue to " The Bronze Horseman ") with the already defeated 
and therefore safe " teachers " for whom Peter gives a toast (in 
" Poltava "). This condescending benevolence towards the old 
enemy for ever rendered harmless — Sweden — is even more clearly 
expressed in the works of Fadey Bulgarin, who stood very near to 
governemnt circles and expressed their views. Bulgarin took part 
in the Swedish war of 1808-1809, learned a bit of Swedish and even 
of Finnish and continued in the 1820's to 1840’s to interest himself 
in Swedish and Finnish affairs, about which he wrote much in 
Severnaya Pohela, the paper which he edited. 

To the reactionary measures of Nicholas I after the suppression 
of the Decembrist rising was due among other things the creation 
of extraordinary difficulties in obtaining passports to go abroad. 
Accustomed to foreign travel the Petersburgers of the upper class 
rushed therefore to Finland which offered, thanks to its purely 
Swedish culture, a certain illusion of being abroad. In the 1830's 
there was established a convenient steamship service between 
Petersburg and Helsinki where there arose comparatively cordial 
relations between the then Finnish (Swedish-speaking) intelligentsia 
and Russian aristocratic tourists. They most commonly spoke 
French to each other, but some Russians could speak Swedish also. 
The Russian government tried, however, to profit by a revival of the 
Finnish language in the 1840's to replace the influence of Swedish 
culture by that of the Russian language on which the incipient Finnish 
culture could rest, and thus to link Finland more closely to the 
Empire, To this end in 1841 there was set up a Chair of Russian 
Language and Philology in Helsinki University, which was filled by 
the outstanding student of literature Ya. K. Grot. He was joined 
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by the writers Prince Odoevsky, Count Sollogub, Ishimova, the 
Rector of Petersburg University, P. Pletnev and others who con- 
stantly visited Finland. All of these, the purest Westerners, were 
favourably inclined towards the Finnish people and also to its 
Swedish culture, and they produced a lot of works to make the 
Russian public better acquainted with Finland and Sweden. Inci- 
dentally, to them is due the honour of disseminating opinions about 
Finnish and Swedish absolute honesty, which held good for the 
Russian public for almost a century. In their works Finnish and 
Swedish themes are often met with, preferably as a romanticisation 
of Finnish superstitions and motifs from the Kalevala (for instance, 
Salamander of Odoevsky, in which, however, there is evidence of the 
strong influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann). Not one of these Fmno- 
philes, however, was a really popular writer, so that Pushkin's old 
dualism continued to dominate the Russians' outlook : the mysteri- 
ous romantic past — the grey, poverty-stricken present. 

In the 1840's there arose, however, a tendency quite different 
from the benevolence of Grot and his friends : the jingoists, aspiring 
to full and rapid russification of non-Russians. One of the earliest 
exponents of this tendency was the above-mentioned Bulgarin, who, 
having visited Finland in 1838 and 1840, remarked in a tone of ob- 
vious unction how well the Finns lived under the Russian Tsar's 
Sceptre and how quickly and willingly they were moving away from 
everything Swedish and taking to everything Russian. In literature 
unction of the same kind is found in Nikolay Polevoy (in his play 
'' Soldiers' Hearts, or Camps in Savollakse," 1842, which is an 
adaptation of an anecdote from Bulgarin's memoirs), in Mikhail 
Zagoskin (in his novel Russtans at the beginning of the i 8 th century, 
1848, where one comes across sharp thrusts at the Swedes) and especi- 
ally in Nestor Kukolnik in his numerous novels and stories from the 
period of the Great Northern War. Kukolnik portrays the Swedes 
as stupid and belated brutal soldiery, oppressing the poor Chukhny, 
who in their works look upon the Russian conquerors as their 
liberators from the Swedish yoke. Kukolnik's favourite Finnish 
theme is the russification of a Finnish soldier who falls into Russian 
hands and marries a Russian girl, e.g. in the story Egor Ivanovich 
SiLvanovsky, or the Conquest of Finland by Peter the Great (1845) ; 
in the story Ostap and Ulyana (1852) the russification concerns a 
Finn Gustav transformed into Ostap, and his daughter Ulrika 
transformed into Ulyana. The theme of russification of non- 
Russians in general is the more often touched upon in literary works 
since the jingoists looked upon this russification as very easy. In 
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the above-mentioned play of Polevoy a Russian officer of Germar 
extraction expresses his conviction thus : '' Our mother Russia has 
such a nature . it digests everything. Be he German or Tartar 
under the Russian sky and m the Russian snow, all are tempered 
in the steel word — Russian ! 

In reality, the russification of the Finns after the awakening oi 
their national consciousness in the 1850’s could not of course be 
accomplished so smoothly and a Russo-Finmsh collision on the 
question of nationality was to be expected. A retarding factor, how- 
ever, was the Crimean War, during which the British carried on 
in Finland a very strong propaganda for separatism, which was 
supported by wide circles in Sweden who dreamed of revenge for the 
defeat of 1809.^^ Ii^ spite of this propaganda and of their still 
fairly strong sympathy with Sweden, which developed in the guise 
of romantic Scandmavianism, the Finns during the Crimean War 
were, however, full of loyalty towards Russia, chiefly because the 
Finnish fishermen and inhabitants of the seaports, mostly rich 
merchants, suffered very violently from the operations of the 
Anglo-French fleet. This was a pleasant surprise for the Russian 
public, and in connection with this there arose a mass of politically 
biased poems and couplets on the theme of the taking into captivity 
of a Chukhny fisherman by a British frigate, in which the sympathies 
of the (mostly anonymous) authors were of course on the side of the 
Chukhny, who however was slightly ridiculed as '' a holy simpleton.” 
At this time Chukhny ” (derivative of the old tribal name Chud ”) 
had already become a name in general use for the gloomy, clumsy 
Finn and Estonian from the Petersburg suburbs who spoke Russian 
badly, and even spread to the whole population of Finland, although 
some of the above-mentioned Finnophiles protested in the Press 
against the identification of The Chukhny with the inhabitants of 
beautiful Finland.” 

When in 1856 it became easier again to go abroad, the stream of 
Russian tourists to Finland at once ceased and Russian writings on 
Finnish and Swedish themes became rare. But among Russian 
publicists of all trends an interest arose in the political and social 
structure of autonomous Fmland, especially in connection with the 
opening m 1863 of the Finnish Diet, which had not met since 1809. 
The benevolent attitude of Russian ruling circles to Finland was 
based again upon the loyalty of the Finns at the time of the Polish 
Rising of 1863. To Russian liberals Finland seemed the promised 
land, a country where in the framework of the Russian Empire the 
Russian police regime was absent, where all laws were carried out, 
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and where the laws of citizen and man were respected. On the other 
hand, in extreme right-wing papers there appeared, it is true, still 
very discreet attacks upon the too independent condition of 
the Russian province.’' Interest in Sw^eden, not to mention other 
Scandinavian countries, quite died out. 

In 1870 after the opening of the railway between Petersburg 
and Helsinki, there began a second stream of Russian tourists to 
Finland. This time many of them began to invade the numerous 
villas on the Karelian Isthmus, the southern part of which was soon 
transformed into a fashionable health resort favoured by the Peters- 
burg intelligentsia-'. Among these were of course many writers, and 
thus Finnish themes again began to earn a place for themselves in 
the poetry of the epigoni and the symbolists and in the pros of the 
critical realists. One of the first summer residents to express his 
(not very high) opinion about Finland in writing [Little Nothings of 
Life, 1886) was Saltykov-Shchedrin, who, by the way, was very 
sceptical of ‘‘ the famous Finnish honesty ” and did not spare his 
satire in his attitude to the Finnish pastors who were in an exception- 
ally good material position. By the end of the 19th century two 
tendencies were clearly visible in the attitude of Russian writers 
towards Finland. On the one hand, there was idealisation of its 
bourgeois liberal regime and the struggle of the Finnish people for 
their national freedom, which was absolutely predominant and given 
literary expression, for instance, by Kuprin [A Little about Finland, 
Measles, 1910), Brusyanin {White Nights, 1914) and Severtsev- 
Polilov (in numerous novels and short stories about Finnish life). 
The most brilliant reflection of this trend is certainly Bryusov’s 
fine poem ''To the Finnish People ” (1910), which threw down a 
challenge to incipient russification, " Stand firm, unbending people f 
Stand firiB ! He who knew how to struggle with the rage of nature 
through centuries — ^he will survive hard times, he will emerge from 
ah misfortunes as before, strong and safe ’ ” On the other hand, 
many of the villa poets, disillusioned with the hard climate and the 
poor grey nature of the Karelian Isthmus, expressed in melancholy 
poems their despondent mood. An echo of this mood is, among 
others, in Blok [In the Dunes, 1907), although there is also a 
feeling of the idealisation of Finland : There opens out a new 
country — sandy, free, foreign ...” 

At the beginning of the first world war there was formed in the 
Finnish frontier place of Kuokkala a Russian cultural centre round 
the artist Repin who lived there at that time. Ten to fifteen miles 
away was the viUa of Leonid Andreyev, and Korney Chukovsky 
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lived quite nearby ; Gorky and Mayakovsky spent their leave there. 
The neighbourhood was, however, so near to Petersburg and already 
so permeated with the culture of the Russian intelligentsia that these 
writers hardly noticed that they were staying in Finland. 

In comparatively rare cases Russian tourists continued their 
journey from Finland to Sweden, and more rarely still to Norway. 
As Finland gradually came to lose its romantic appearance, through 
descriptions in numerous newspaper articles and literary works, 
Sweden and Norway continued to be for many of the Russian 
intelligentsia '' the misty lands of the ancient Scandinavians,’' and 
modern Russian tourists who found themselves in Stockholm's 
seething contemporary life, often experienced a certain disappoint- 
ment similar to that which Batyushkov experienced in his time in 
Gothenburg. However, there was still food for romantic dreams of 
the ancient Varangians (Gumilev in his poems '' Stockholm " and 
'' Sweden ") and for contemplation of Charles XH's statue on the 
Stockholm squares. In Bryusov's poem '' Charles XII," this king 
is no longer Lomonosov's '' bragging, drunken madman " nor Push- 
kin's '' Smart and audacious boy," but the last Vikmg — the leader 
hero before whose tragic greatness the Russian guest from the 
hostile east is bowing " It was even easier of course to find romantic 
themes in Norway, as Balmont did who '' under northern skies 
against his will became a skald " (his poem '' Else "), or to transpose 
the action into the romantic Icelandic middle ages, as did Gumilev 
in his poem ' ' Gondla. ' ' This tendency is brought further and further 
to completion by the Polar romanticism of Soviet literature of the 
1920's, a brilliant example of which is Pilnyak's novel Zavolochye 
(1925), in which are presented m a quite romantic light the powerful 
pioneers of the Arctic, Norwegian and Swedish engineers and Russian 
coastal traders at Spitzbergen. There is nothing of socialkt. realism 
in this novel. 

In general, both Soviet and emigre literature in the first years 
after the Revolution continued to adopt an attitude to the northern 
peoples based on pre-revolutionary tradition. Thus, for instance, 
.the description of Finland and the Finns in Gorky's The Life 
of Klim Samgin, II, 1927, or of the Finns and Swedes in Leonid 
Sobolev's General Overhaul (1932), in their idealisation of the 
social structure and '' industrious, staid people " of Finland in no 
way differ from the above-mentioned descriptions by Kuprin, 
Brusyananin and Severtsov-Polilov (1910's). In Aleksey Tolstoy 
{Road to Calvary, II, p. 154), in the humorist Zoshchenko {Respected 
Citizen, 1927, p. 158) and Averchenko (Tales of a Cynic, Praha, 1925, 
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pp. 198-206) we meet more or less ironical allusions to Finnish 
honesty, which the Fmnophiles of the 1840’s extolled not only in the 
Finns but also the Swedes. 

In the 1930’s in Soviet literature there was a great change. In 
connection with collectivisation and the development of socialist 
realism in literature Soviet writers began to interest themselves in the 
class struggle going on abroad, the world crisis and the development 
of world fascism. There were many literary and semi-literary works 
on Western European themes. The very well-known literary 
reportage of Ilya Ehrenburg, Vtsafor Time (1931), in which a very 
big part is devoted £0 Sweden, Norway and Denmark, gave such a 
warm description of Sweden that a Soviet critic (in Krasnaya Nov, 
1932, p. 3) reproached the author within sufficient political education 
and with antiquated views on “ national peculiarities.” Ehrenburg 
responded less warmly to the bourgeois Danes, in whom, to use his 
own words, the north is already diluted with the soft climate and 
nearness of Europe proper. In contemporary literature Scandi- 
navian themes are dealt with in Fedin’s The Rape of Europe (1934), 
of which the action is partly set in Norway, but in which there is very 
little said about Norway and the Norwegians, and Black Gold by 
Aleksey Tolstoy (which came out in a revised form in 1940 under the 
title Emigres) . Tolstoy describes mostly the machinations of Russian 
emigres in Sweden (the action of the novel takes place in 1919-1920) 
but in passing he gives very happy characterisations of creamy- 
complexioned blue-eyed Swedes, whose fat faces rest on starched 
collars.” With special S3mipathy he draws a type of Swedish 
communist idealist, Karl Bystrom, who has only 80 crowns a month 
but spends all his free time studying the Russian Revolution. And 
he even goes as a volunteer to fight against General Yudenich ! In 
general Tolstoy obviously idealises foreign communists, which cannot 
be said of Ehrenburg who in Visa for Time pokes fun at Swedish 
workers who are members of the Swedish Communist Party and who 
receive 600 crowns a month on which they can live '' with high 
ideas and with the good things of life ” since they have no need to 
be agitated and work for the revolution. Ehrenburg describes 
among others a Swedish communist miner. Axel Landstrom from 
GeUivare, who at the time of one of their '' pilgrimages ” to the 
U.S.S.R. married a simple Russian girl, Nyusha, whom he wanted 
to make his helper in his political work. Nyusha, however, fortu- 
nately for Axel’s family life, did not learn Swedish nor Axel Russian, 
and they continued to enjoy a purely animal married happiness. 
Only without her husband’s knowledge Nyusha told Ehrenburg that 
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as soon as she came to Sweden she understood “ what real life means,” 
with sleeping cars, electrical apparatus, plenty of manufactured 
goods for sale, cleanliness and all kinds of capitalist achievements. 
First asking Ehrenburg whether he was a party man, Nyusha took 
the liberty of expressing to him her complete contempt for her 
husband's comrades, Swedish communists. 

There were masses of such novels and reportage about Finland, 
although all of them deal also more or less with Sweden. In its 
day The Country on Lock (1932) by Vladimir Knecht (pseudonym 
for V. Petrovsky) was very popular. In it he described partly these 
same types (for instance, a '' social traitor ” who has come over to 
the service of the capitalists — a pitiless exploiter-capitalist, an idealist 
weak-willed yet well understanding the political machinations of the 
capitalist and intellectuals, who is betrayed by his own friends) 
which are met in Simonov's play which was much talked of a few 
months ago, '' The Russian Question,'' with this difference of course 
that Knecht is descnbing aU these '' sharks '' on a lesser scale in 
Finland. A quite special genre is represented by numerous novels of 
Gennady Fish (The Fall of Lake K^mas, 1933, We return, Finland ! 
1934, The Third Train, 1935, and Vows, 1937, etc ), which have been 
translated into many foreign languages including English. With 
extraordinary knowledge of affairs, he described the civil war in 
Finland in 1918 and events in East Karelia and on the Murman in 
1918-1920, in which the author's sympathies are of course on the 
side of the then defeated '' Reds.'' I was later able to establish that 
Fish did not know Finnish but he came to know quite well the history 
of events in Finland in 1918-1920. I still supposed in 1942 that his 
name was a pseudonym for some Finnish Red '' who emigrated in 
May 1918 to the U.S S.R.^^ Fish's novels have a stamp of '' vulgar 
sociology,” which Soviet critics have attacked since 1934. The 
heroes of them embody definite sociological types : capitalist, 
kulak, worker, spy. Red Army hero, brutal fascist officer, etc. Al- 
though they have been widely circulated (it is known that many of 
them were republished at the time of the Finnish War in 1939-1940 
and were even plagiarised by some Soviet war correspondents), 
their portrayal of realistic socialist pictures of Finns and Swedes 
hardly succeeds in dislodging impressions that educated Russians 
have acquired from Pushkin's dualistic picture : of a powerful 
Finnish wizard and '' sorrowful stepson of nature,” the wretched 
Chukhny ” and a haughty Swedish neighbour, the defeated “ teacher 
of the art of war.” For Danes, Norwegians and Icelanders, Russian 
literature has not yet established a picture which has become 
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impressed on the memory ; about these peoples and their countries 
the Russians still apparently can have indistinct romantic impres- 
sions. 

V. Kiparsky. 


^ Finland och finnarna i den ryska skonlitteraturen {Finsk Ttdsknft, 1942, p 20) , 
Sverige och. svenskarna 1 den nyare ryska skonlitteraturen {Ord och Bild, Stockholm, 
I933i P 9) » Suomi, Venajdn ktrjalhsuudessa (Helsinki, 1945, pp 263) , Norden i den 
ryska skonhUeraturen (Stockholm, 1947, P ^7^) 1 Ryska forfattare om Sverige 
och svenskarna {Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, 18 April, 1946) 

2 See V I Mansikka, Zhitie Aleksandr a Idevskago, SPB, 1912 
^ See Jalo Kalima, t>ie ostseefinmschen Lehnworter im Russtschen (Helsingfors, 
1915), P 79 

^Feofana Prokopovicha Slova 1 Rechi (V Sanktpeterburge . 1760 

goda) I, p 24 

^ Derogatory name of Finnish peasant 

® Lacepede, Lesforits et les habitants des regions glaciates (PotStique de la musique) 
See also V Kipaisky, La Finlande et deux femmes de lettres (Neuphilologische 

Mitteilungen, Helsmgfors, 1941), pp. 118-35 

^ P Pletnev, Finlandiya v russkoi poezti (Almanakh v pamyat dvukhsotletnyago 
yubileya Imperatorskago Aleksandrovskago Universiteta izdannyi Ya Grotom., 
Helsinki, 1842, pp 133-85) 

® 9 May, 1818, Batyushkov wrote to Vyazemsky, that Pushkin “ is writing a 
delightful poem and is maturing ” The poem was finally ready for printing on 
26 March, 1820 Boratynsky was transferred to the Neyshlotsky Regiment, then 
stationed at Kyminkartano m Fmland, at the beginning of January, 1S20 
® See V Kiparsky, op cit 

Faddey Bulgarin, Letnyaya progulka po Finlandii t Shvetsii v 1838 godii (SPB, 

1S39) 

Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg , Der Durchbruch des Nationahsmus und Liberahsnius 
im pohtischen Leben Finnlands 1836-1863 (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae 
B XXXIII, Helsinki, 1934), PP 40-41 

In my article, “ Fmland och finnarna i den ryska skonlitteraturen i Finsk 

Tidsknft, CXXXI, April, 1942) 



THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 

For the average Anglo-Saxon student the difficulties besetting the 
task of acquiring a Slavonic language when compared with the 
problems of Romance or Germanic tongues are, it is generally 
agreed, considerably greater. The reasons for this are many, 
almost too many to be enumerated , one has only to reflect on 
such points as phonetics, stress, unfamiliar vocabulary, complicated 
morphology, numerals, verbal aspects, etc. In addition to the 
substantial complications inherent in language itself, we might 
well remember various other factors which tend to make successful 
study of Slavonic a matter of some difficulty. The great increase 
in the number of students has made more and more acute the 
shortage of adequately trained instructors. The existing array of 
text-books in Western European languages, particularly in Eng- 
lish, still leaves a good deal to be desired. Distance and difficul- 
ties of travel to Slavonic countries place a serious check on the 
advancement of our knowledge of the Slavs and their languages. 
There is a distinct scarcity of Anglo-Saxon students possessing 
sufficient conversational knowledge to enable them to be helpful 
to other learners. 

In view of the arduousness of the task it is clear that the ques- 
tion of methodology for Slavonics is a matter of great importance. 
Much is now in the course of planning, and indeed much is already 
being done to alleviate this situation Teaching staffs ere being 
increased, the time devoted to the study is being extended, more 
and more text-books are appearing. All such improvements are 
admirable and most welcome. It remains, however, for us to con- 
sider whether the numerous difficulties inherent in Slavonic lan- 
guages can in any degree be reduced in extent for students in the 
fairly early stages of their studies. Can some worth-while prac- 
tical use be made of available historical and comparative know- 
ledge with a view to breaking down and simplifying difficulties and, 
most important of all, to reducing the alarming number of so-called 
'' irregularities presented by a Slavonic language in its purely 
descriptive form ^ 

The question of comparative study, as far as Russian is con- 
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cerned, can hardly be disputed when we remember that the modem 
Great Russian literary language actually consists quite distinctly 
of a mixture of two languages — Russian proper and another Slavonic 
sister language — Church Slavonic This fact is in itself one of the 

serious difficulties of Russian. If a proper grasp of Russian is to 
be achieved these two elements must be clearly distinguished, 
studied separately, and scientifically compared — or rather, com- 
pared as scientifically as is possible at an early stage. The ground 
for comparative and therefore historical study of certain important 
aspects of Russian is there, whether we hke it or not. Such being 
the case, it would seem that an approach on comparative lines is 
called for ; and it therefore would appear that an earlier application 
of logical and historical explanation, where such explanation can 
be turned to practical account for the removal of irregularities,'' 
may indeed be of some value to students even in fairly elementary 
stages of their study. It is obvious that a fuller study of historical 
language development could not be successfully undertaken early 
on ; but it is also true that the great majority of students do not, 
for various reasons, indulge in any detailed study of the historical 
background of language even at later stages. It would therefore 
seem advisable to administer judicious doses of this rather dreaded, 
but undoubtedly valuable, material as a salutary medicine to fortify 
the patient for the ordeal before him. Such an approach to Slavonic 
must needs be described as pre-scientific because it precludes a 
detailed examination of the historical background of language, 
limiting itself to such historical and comparative features as have 
direct bearing, from the point of view of the Anglo-Saxon student, 
on the task of acquiring the modern Slavonic language in question. 
The examples which follow are selected at random in the hope that 
they may serve to illustrate roughly in what way it is thought 
that such method could be of practical value to serious students 
of Russian. 

The extensive use of the genitive-accusative as a morphological 
device to cover the animated masculine sub-gender primarily, and 
subsequently personal and animated plural accusative, is of such 
importance in Russian and other Slavonic languages, and indeed 
has a parallel in some non-Slavonic languages, that a logical 
approach to and solution of this problem seems desirable. The 
explanation for this apparently strange linguistic phenomenon is 
to be sought in the tendency to maintain a differentiation between 
accusative and nominative of animated masculine words (primarily 
in the singular). The need to establish a morphological differentia- 
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tion between nominative and accusative of inanimate masculine 
words IS not strongly felt ; this should be understandable for the 
following reason : nouns in synthetic languages, in which word order 
does not play a strong syntactical role, must generally be inflected 
so as to preclude the possibility of confusion. We must accept 
this principle regardless of how theoretical or hypothetical ambigui- 
ties may appear when viewed m a practical light ; we may now 
approach this problem by means of examples Accordingly we can 
say : Spar (nom.) bh^ht ji;om (acc.) — the brother sees the house. 
The language is satisfied that there is no possibility of ambiguity. 

'' The house sees the brother '' is an impossible contingency. Such 
is by no means the case as soon as the accusative is animated, 
therefore able to act in the same way as the nominative ; OTen; 
8BeT 6paT — is impossible because it is easy to suggest the ambiguity. 
Accordingly the language, lacking a distinct, independent accusative, 
resorts to the use of an inflected form, which must be different from 
the nominative. This form is the genitive in Slavonic. The pro- 
cess undoubtedly began with personal masculine nouns and was 
then rapidly and naturally extended from personal nouns to all 
animated masculine nouns, thus including all animals. It is no 
matter how improbable or absurd the ambiguity that can inten- 
tionally be thought into any given phrase may appear. Thus jigb 
cojKpaa Sapan is grammatically wrong, theoretically it could be 
ambiguous — ^there is no morphologically denoted casus ohjech The 
existence of the widespread '' y accusative for the predominant 
feminine noun category removes feminine singular nouns from con- 
sideration in connection with this phenomenon. The accusative is 
clearly shown, whether animate or inanimate. For this reason 
personal masculine nouns in a, a, common enough in Slavonic, 
particularly Polish, cf. Lat. agricola, nauta, use the normal morpho- 
logical accusative in y, 10 . The position in the plural is interest- 
ing. Here again historical development has led to an identity of 
accusative and nominative. The ultimate result is in Russian an 
extension of the genitive use to all animates of masculine, feminine 
and neuter genders ; Polish and Ukrainian halt the process after 
inclusion of personal masculine animates. This can be logically 
justified — ^personal animates might well be the agents ; action by 
animals is as a general rule much less likely. Russian — 6paT 
nofinaa KpomiKOB, arnaT, ph6. Polish — ^brat ziapai kroliki, jagnigta, 
ryby. An interesting analogy to this process of arriving at a satis- 
factory accusative function in Slavonic is found in the Neo-Latin 
languages in the use of the prepositional device — ^the natural parallel 
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in analytic language to the case method in synthetic language. 
In Spanish — the use of a, “ dative '' here for the Slavonic '' geni- 
tive/' and the Roumanian use of pe (per.), e.g. el padre mata al 
hermano. Naturally Spanish, unlike Slavonic, uses a for feminine 
animated nouns as they too have no morphological accusative. Pairs 
such as ledre, ladron ; S'uer, seroiir ; mes, nevoid result from a similar 
process in Old French. The extensions of this use in Spanish in 
no way weaken the comparison; indeed the use of ‘"a" before 
names of countries should be considered in connection with the 
numerous Slavonic names for countries which are plurals of the in- 
habitants used to denote the place inhabited. Pol. W^gry, Wiochy, 
Prusy, Niemcy, Old Pol. do Francuz = to France. Czech — Cechy, 
Uhry. It is significant that the only surviving examples of the old 
Slavonic accusative in its own right are conserved in prepositional 
phrases such as — ona Bbimita sanym (acc.), pojsc za m^z, wsi^sc na 
koh, przebog, etc. 

The fairly numerous instances of transmitting a vague notion 
of animation to nouns not normally classed as animates are generally 
understandable The genitive-accusative in such instances is the 
result of a kind of subconscious individualisation, therefore nearly 
enough an “ animation." This process is fairly common in Polish 
and Ukrainian, not nearly so general in Russian though it can 
occur — MymiK nanien rpy33;a, — MaubTOK c^ejnsj! SMea, Pol. wypalii 
papierosa — one '' individual," as it were, of the mushrooms, of the 
cigarettes. Names of corns, dances, trees, etc., lend themselves 
to such treatment. 

The dual was used naturally for symmetrical parts of the body 
and for other objects conventionally referred to by pairs. Rus. 
njiean, etc.. Old Russ. KpLin-l, Pol plecy, etc. This number is now 
dead in raost Slavonic languages, but it has left so many traces that 
unless a little more information about the dual is given it is hard 
to see how many '' irregularities " — survivals of the dual — can be 
digested. Russian usage after rpn, ^exsipe is rightly described 
as the genitive singular ; but it is also right, and indeed more right, 
to say that it is actually a use of the dual which happens, for cer- 
tain morphological reasons, to have coincided with the similarly 
sounding genitive singular. Compare j^o nocjie 3 ;Hero ^aca and 
j](Ba ^aca. Without adequate explanation of this dual use it 
seems rather offensive to rational thinking to accept the theory 
that ^Ba, etc., govern the genitive singular in the nominative 
and accusative but the plural of the same noun in the remaining 
cases. Dual and plural can be associated without unduly shocking 
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the logical mind — ^but singular and plural cannot. Moreover, with- 
out some resuscitation of the old dual disturbing morphological 
anomalies must remain without solution. is good Russian 

phonetically and morphologically from fljB'fecT'fc, Cz. dve stS, Pol. 
dwie-scie, m^drej giowie dose dwie siowie ; unstressed h becomes 
H as Th — 8Ti>^TE[. KojieHH from is not the plural nor even 

the '' irregular '' plural of kojicho The declension of ?i;Ba is dual 
genitive ^By, to which the sound ‘‘ x ” characteristic of plural geni- 
tive IS attached — ^^By-x. ^By survives m compounds such as 
flByr^JiaBLit — of two heads, two-headed J^By thus becomes a base 
for all the oblique cases . dative ffBy-M, inst. 3 ;By-MH but now with 
the mixed dual-plural ending Ma, from na and mh — ?i;ByMa. The 
morphology of rpu, rpe-x, xpe-M, xpe-MH, xpe-x, aexBipe, etc., is 
easily understandable by the analogy of j];Ba, as is also the identical 
syntactical use of these low numerals. 

Many fiexional irregularities will yield to fairly simple explana- 
tion. 06naKa, gen. oSaaKOB, is easily understandable if the word 
is approached from the plural rather than the singular OSitaKOB 
is a normal masculine genitive plural ; the word is originally mascu- 
line — o6:iiaK is found in Lermontov and other older classical writers, 
cf. Cz. oblak ; o6jiaKa can understandably be felt as a neuter plural 
and this has given rise to the neuter singular form oSjiaKO ; a 
masculine h6icok is by no means unknown to dialectal speech, thus 
aSjiOKOB, flSjiOKH are acceptable. The singular KOJieco has arisen 
in the same way from the plural Koiceca of the es-stem kojio. Con- 
sideration of the old consonantal stems has the merit that it can 
justify such forms as He6eca, citOBecHOCTB, xejiecHHu, the zero 
genitive ^eeax in naxB;n;ecax ; the ax genitive plural is the same as 
in arna-arHeHOK, genitive plural zero arnax. Cy^a, cy?i; 0 B are accept- 
able developments of old Slav, masculine S^d-B. The masculine 
word nyxB, Lat. pons, pontis. Old Pol. p^c, can teach us a lot if 
we declare the simple fact that m Slavonic there were once mascu- 
Ime i-stems. The i-declension has in the course of time become 
absolutely associated with the feminine gender and therefore it 
follows that the masculine words once belonging to this declension 
have either changed their gender to feminine or have retained their 
masculine gender and taken on the readily acceptable flexions of 
the soft masculine declension (jo-stems). Retention of gender is 
the strongest tendency in Russian — ^rycB, zede^B, "xopEB, sBepB, 
oroHB are treated as masculine jo-stems in the literary language, 
but the original morphology and accordingly the feminine gender 
is common in dialects, whereas g§s, gen. g§si, remains in the 
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i-declension in Polish and is therefore feminine. There are examples 
of both processes operating in the same word. Pol. iabgdz, iab^dzia 
is masculine, iabgdz, iabgdzi is feminine. The word is generally 
masculine in modern Polish usage, labut’ on the other hand has 
labuti and is feminine in Czech. Similarly both processes can 
operate with zoig^dz. Such puzzles as 6om> and mojib, feminine in 
modern literary Russian, and bol and mol, masculine in Polish, can 
be simply disposed of. 18th-century Russian used 6ojii> and mojib 
as masculines — ^KaK ue oinyuj^aTB Kor;n;a 6biot, 1776 — or ubijih 
H MOica, 1772. It is understandable that the isolated literary mascu- 
line nyTB is widely subjected to both jo-stem treatment and change 
of gender to feminine in popular dialectal usage, cf. Czech pout, 
pouti, feminine dialectal, pout, poutu, masculine. tlIio;n;BMH, toctbmh, 
rB 03 /iiBMH, (Pol. dziecmi, ludzmi, gosdmi), are regular survivals of 
the declension. is used as an accusative plural, having nor- 

mally supplanted the old nominative plural nio^^Be, cf. Polish N.P. 
ludzie ; Czech lide, lidi, lidem, lidi, lidech, lidmi, shows the old 
declension fully maintained, but popular speech uses the accusa- 
tive lidi for the nominative. Thus such phrases as httii b tocth, 
BBrfiTH B (accusative) are quite regular, it being remembered 

that the genitive plural acting for the accusative plural is a rela- 
tively recent development ; cf. Old Pol. za grzeszniki, posiai katy. 
The word roenoji;B should be considered in this connection with its 
vocative rocnoflu ; cf. Pol. 0 ngdzna smierci ! ; the remaining cases 
of the word have been affected by admissible hardening process : 
rocno^a, rocno^y, etc. is not the plural of the neuter con- 

sonantal stem ji;hth, -hth ; it is the plural of the feminine Church 
Slavonic word ji; 4 tb. BesKaxB is hardly an irregular verb if we will 
admit the old form 5 e^B into consideration ; 6ery — 6eryT are 
regular from 6eHB == 6er-TH. EesKuniB, 6e5KHT, etc., are regular from 
the bemxB infinitive. Moreover, Pushkin and other classic writers 
have used the old word. IIoSeriiH c xpenexoM saKOHHHe ii;apH. 
Han. Ha 9 icB 6 e. The compound nsdenB even still occurs with 
modern writers, yet our text-books avoid mentioning this helpful 
little word. The two infinitives nxHXB and necxB will explain the 
'' irregular form nxy, and even xo^y, -eniB, -ex, xoxhm, etc., and 
the popular forms x6^eM, x6nexe, x6^yx can be justified if we are 
prepared to work from a hypothetical form “ xoxdxB beside the 
usual 2nd conjugation infinitive xoxexB. 

A thorough study of phonetics is an absolute necessity if sub- 
stantial accuracy in pronunciation is to be achieved. Here again 
the careful student can find justification for many an “ irregu- 
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larity.'' 3 E sounds as IE in final position ; the imperative of ecTi> 
(root eji; is ejKt CHS simj^h and is pronounced em ; in this case 
phonetics have prevailed over etymology — ^the imperative is written 
with the corresponding unvoiced consonant emh, emsTe. Similarly 
Bmnjb is not an abbreviation of BnpiniB ; it too is an analogous 
case of imperative from biukb, CHS. as in Pushkin's Prophet 

— ^BHm3;i> H BHeMJXH. The imperative clhib from ctinjiio, ciiniceinB 
is an example of the strong tendency to reduce considerably or even 
to drop entirely the sound of final liquids after certain consonants, 
particularly plosive labials, e.g. py6Hi>, Kopa6jii>, Hexp, j];o6p. Thus 
cmiJiB becomes ctint, ctniBTe. This principle underlies the exten- 
sive field of masculine active past participles in Ji, ncK, Bes, nee, 
Tep, yMep. Ukrainian niK, nic, Bis, rep; Polish wiozi = wios, 
most == nios, m6gi = mok. The vowel alternatives H-e-B depend- 
ing on stress, may usefully be invoked to explain such groups as 
CBHHBH, gen, pi. cBuneit ; hhtb, hbio, nBemB, imp. ne^ ; bpnTB, 6peio ; 
-HMaTB, -eM;iiio (BHHMaTB, etc.) , coJiOBeti, gen. cojiobbh, nom. pi. 
cojiOBBH, gen. pi. co^roBBeB ; Russian in face of Polish szyja. 
Russian M6pe — Mopefi Konse — ^Konut. The alternation of the hard 
H — 0 in analogous stress conditions gives us mbitb — ^moio, bbitb — ^b6io, 
Russ. cjien6ii, Ukrainian cranfitl 

The tendency to harden final consonants in certain circumstances 
provides the answer to such zero genitives as BHmen, Sacen, etc., 
and helps towards an understanding of vacillations that occur 
such as -B ofi;Holi m 6anieHB — Pushkin, Poltava. Cf. Polish iazien, 
sukien, studzien. A nominative xerepeB from gen. plural TexepeB^ft 
is explained by this tendency. The short forms HSJimneH, 
HCKpeneH with hard h belong here as does Hkob from Hkobb, cf. 
TKOBJieBHU. 

The hard t in the 3rd singular and plural peculiar ±0 North 
Great Russian is another example of this phenomenon. This 
hardening is relatively recent as can be seen from the frequent 
appearance of tb as late as the i6th century. Ectb, cyxB, bbctb 
are examples of the soft t still in use. According to Shakhmatov 
the TB sound is widespread in dialect to the present day. The 
Russian infinitive should be approached from such forms as neexfi, 
BecTH, that is, as originally ending in th, not tb. Dropping of 
H, H is found in many places in the language, e.g jih-jib, 6bi-6. The 
TB has retained its softness because of the original presence of the 
infinitive vowel h, in the same way as softness is still maintained 
in such words as KpoBB by the strong influence of the soft oblique 
cases. Simple sound laws can be used to develop the good habit 
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of breaking down words to their component parts ; where a lan- 
guage offers unfamiliar vocabulary every possible effort must be 
made to minimise the load of new words, e.g. neper — perscatka — sc 
after a consonant is simplified to c — ^nepnaxKa ; Bi>ci>ji;e — BecB;n;e 
; Besr:^ — Besf — Becao ; ecmi — ecTB-ra ; aojiofi are 

datives of jiioa, in which the b of the old dative obh has dropped 
out, the resulting on is accordingly converted into the Russian 
diphthongal form oii. 

Students must be on their guard against one of the enemies 
of natural phonetic development — ^visual affectation. There is a 
popular belief that Russian is '' phonetic.'' This theory some- 
times appears to gain added conviction in the case of native 
speakers working with English-speaking students to whom the 
'' unphonetic " nature of English is contrasted with the allegedly 
phonetic nature of Russian. This belief in the phonetic excellence 
of Russian has given rise to certain unfortunate visual affectations. 
In fact natural Russian pronunciation quite often does not by any 
means correspond with the generally accepted letter values of the 
written word. The orthography has certainly been brought nearer 
to the orthoepy by the reformed spelling, but the advance in this 
direction still leaves many discrepancies between the written and the 
spoken word, e.g. SopospiKa, mecTHaTOaTB, naaTimiB (here the reason 
is to be sought in the pronunciation of numerous verbs of similar 
stress pattern where '' o " is contained in the stem — 

BOAUfflB, etc.). 

Lermontov rhymes xomt with Kdaror, similarly unstressed 3rd 
plural ar with yx, ?i;ep3KaT with mimyx. This is an example of the 
progressing process of standardisation ; the yx, lox ending is felt 
to be the strongest characteristic 3rd plural ending and accordingly 
the ax, ending when unstressed is approximated in sound to 
the predominant type. 

Assimilation of vowels is not given much consideration when 
the consonant assimilations are studied. Vowel assimilation occurs 
in a manner comparable to that of consonants Where different 
vowels occur in syllables one of these vowels sometimes becomes 
identified with the other and, as in the case of consonants, it is 
generally the second vowel which exerts its influence on the pre- 
ceding (unstressed) vowel. The pronunciation of ii;eaoBaxB, noi]^en;yii 
is traceable to this process, i];e3iOBaxB = ri;oiiOBaxB = i];a3iaBaxB, 
Ukrainian 6araxHli, 6araxo, rapasji; compared with Russian 6oraxBifi, 
ropasji;. Russian pe6eHOK<po6eHOK — ^po6, cf. Pol. robota. Chjuqiib,. 
cHjpx, etc., have influenced the development of the modern 
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in face of older cf. Pol. siedziec. Tenept — erst, now, Czech 

teprve, from Tonepso — TonepB. 

How soon and to what degree must the question of Church, 
Slavonic be considered with reference to the study of Russian ? 
The lexical, phonetical and morphological Church Slavonic elements 
in both literary and popular Great Russian have amassed during the 
course of a number of centuries and indeed until relatively recent 
times, and they are of such extent as to suggest that an early 
segregation and study of these influences would repay the effort 
made. Russian has doublets comparable to French acheter //accep- 
ter, chevalier //cavalier, frele //fragile or German dichten//diktieren 
(Lat. dictare), such as rjiaua — rojiOBa CTpana — CTopona orpap;HTB — 
oropoj^HTB Certain it is that such forms should not be learnt in 
a parrot-like fashion , indeed it is doubtful whether such learning 
is even practicable in view of the very extensive field which would 
have to be covered. It is not without value and interest to note 
that the semantic characteristics of such doublets are similar in 
Russian to the Neo-Latm old words and the later borrowings. 
Here, as in French, the old native word is generally the more con- 
crete, the Church Slav corresponding generally to Neo-Latin later 
borrowed learned words tending to carry an abstract, less popular 
meaning 

The historical metathesis of the Russian nojiHorJiacne is easy to 
explain, but the numerous pairs such as riiaji; — ^rono?];, rjiac — ^roaoc, 
etc , are generally only dealt with by the native grammarians. 
Furthermore, if any help is to be offered for such forms as gen. 
plur (dialectal aen;) ^octoiih (cf. noKotoiH, noKoen) '' irregular '' 
Russian, but good CHS. phonetics, an early consideration of the 
important relevant features of Church Slavonic is called for. The 
CHS. m; and should be clearly distinguished fron\ genuine 
Russian uses of these sounds. Russian is HCKaTB — hc^ > Hnny 
> liiny ; 3Kji;aTB > zdati, cf. rop;, noro^HTB ; Hap;e3KHBifi, popular 
Haji;e5Ka. Such forms as (Dual Locative of CHS. MejK^a *medja) 
no6em.]jj noceniy, Ha^em^a are Church Slavonic, not irregular Rus- 
sian, and can clearly be shown as such. Church Slavonic must 
give phonetic and semantic clarification of such doublets as MorynpiS 
— Moryqnft, ropamnil — In such a group as uosohothtb — 
nosoao^, nosnaTMTB — nosjiamy it is clear that we are dealing with 
the phonetics of two distinct languages. Pronunciation of such 
pairs as naji;e3K — ^na?];e3K, aes — Ten is based on two separate systems. 
Natural Russian pronunciation of is nm. It would, however, 
be inaccurate to say that mH becomes urn, in words such as 
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noMomHHK, BceHomiHaa, in which the Church Slavonic m; corresponds 
to Russian cf. mo^b and Moma. Normal Russian development in 
such words would be noMO^HHK, BceHO^Han, and as far as pronuncia- 
tion IS concerned it is here again a case of a before h, therefore mn. 

J. C. St. Clair-Sobell. 

University of British Columbia, 

Vancouver, Canaia. 



SLAVONIC STUDIES IN ITALY 


The extent to which the Italians have “ ab antique " been interested 
in the Slavonic peoples and languages, has been fully shown ^in my 
book Per la storm della slavisUca in Italia : Appunti stonco-hibho- 
grafici (Historical and Bibliographical Notes on the History of Slavonic 
Studies in Italy) Zara, Schoenfeld, 1933, pointing out with many com- 
ments that '' It is not true that Italy in past centuries has been ignorant 
of the Slavonic world, its peoples, its languages, its history and its 
civilisation. It is not true that Slavonic culture has been in Italy a 
mysterious Sphinx, shrouded in impenetrable veils. False and un- 
founded is the ' legend,’ the new legend that the Slavonic contribution 
to Itahan culture, up to the great political and spiritual upheavals of 
the last war, consisted of a few rags of indirect translation from Russian 
and Polish, and of a few tatters of Russian literary history and criticism. 
The truth is quite otherwise. Italy was interested in Slavonic affairs 
earlier and to a greater extent than many western and eastern countries, 
displaying from the beginning that traditional versatility and univer- 
sality of talent which to the * homo sapiens ’ of Germanic culture joined 
the ' homo humanus ’ of Italian civilisation.” 

Indeed, the historiography of humanism and the Renaissance, directed 
as it was not only to the evocation or elaboration of the classical past 
but also to the discovery of new civilisations, gave us the famous His- 
tona Bohemiae of Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, who afterwards became Pope 
Pius II, the no less famous Sarmatiae Europae desenptio of Alessandro 
Guagnini, and other similar works of great importance in Slavonic his- 
toriography. The Counter-Reformation gave rise to the idea of Slavonic 
brotherhood and of the romantic '' vzajemnost,” it gave rise to the first 
Serbo-Croat grammar (Cassio-Kasi( 5 ), to the first Serbo-Croat dictionaries 
(Veranzio-Vrancid and Micaglia) and to the first Slovenian dictionaries 
(fra Gregorio Alasia). It gave rise also to the first history o:&the Slavs 
(Orbini). A product more of Italian pre-Romanticism than of Arcadia, 
of the aesthetics of Vico and Cesarotti (who does not remember the trans- 
lation of Cesarotti by T. Gray and by Maepherson ?) is the Paduan 
naturalist Alberto Fortis, who with his Viaggio m Dalmazia of 1774 
(translated in due course into various languages, including English 
Travels into Dalmatia, London, 1778), revealed to a powdered, refined 
and corrupt Europe the virgin beauties of Slavonic popular poetry and 
presented in the original text with the translation on the opposite page 
the pathetic ballad Hasanaginica, which was later translated by Goethe 
and by Scott, The Lamentation of the Faithful Wife of Asan-Aga, 1798 
or 1799, which, however, remained unpublished. To roughly the same 
epoch belongs the Piedmontese Appendini, whose valuable Notizie stonco- 
cntiche suite antichitd, storia e letteratura dei Ragusei, Ragusa, 1802, are 
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an essential text for the history of Serbo-Croat literature and one which 
even to-day no Slavonic scholar or student of Serbo-Croat literary his- 
tory can overlook ^ Successive generations appreciably increased the 
store of Slavonic publications, passing as they did from general history 
to specialised history, to literary history, critical essays, linguistic manuals, 
translations from various languages, publicity in the periodical press, to 
attempts at University teaching and to the emergence of eminent per- 
sonalities All this was gradually taking place m the last century up 
io the outbreak of the first World War ; and it shows, and in a favour- 
able light, the position of Italian culture with regard to the Slavonic 
world, but it does not yet represent true Slavonic studies It is a kind 
of fragmentary pre-history which leads to the real thing. 

:ii« 5jt 

True Slavonic studies began at the end of the first World War when 
the Italians felt a particular need to deepen and enlarge their knowledge 
of the outside world (hence “ novecentismo ” and esotismo in litera- 
ture), and when the Slavonic world with its changes, its reorganisation 
and its development was demonstrating the importance which it was 
assuming in the historical and spiritual future of Europe. One can 
almost fix the date of birth or at least the essential beginnings of these 
studies. They are, in effect, the foundation of the review Russia by 
Lo Gatto in 1920, the creation of a Chair of Slavonic Philology at the 
University of Padua in the same year, and the establishing of the Isti- 
tuto per TEuropa Orientale in Rome m 1921. From these last two 
centres, by direct and indirect ways, came the mspiration which has 
animated all Slavonic studies — ^new reviews, new teaching, new scholars, 
the increase of informative, scientific and scholastic publications, and 
increasingly direct, intense and cordial relationships with the Slavonic 
world. 

To-day these studies are already a quarter of a century old, and, 
although they still give an impression of something youthful, hurried 
and disconnected, they have achieved a result which the Slavs them- 
selves highly esteem There are notable personalities, already sur- 
rounded by promising pupils. Among the former are Professor Ettore 
Lo Gatto (born in 1890), Russian Literature , Professor Giovanni Maver 
(bom in 1891), Polish Literature , Professor Enrico Damiani (born in 
1892), Bulgarian Literature , Professor Arturo Cronia (born in 1896) 
and Professor Umberto Urban! (born m 1888), Serbo-Croatian Literature. 
Among the latter are Professor Evel Gasparini, who teaches at the Isti- 
tuto Universitario di Economia e Commercio at Venice (the beautiful 
Ca' Foscari) ; Professor Leone Pacini, who teaches Russian literature at 
the Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli ; Professor Wolf Giusti, 
who is already famous for his many publications on Russian social, 
intellectual and literary problems; Dr. Renate Poggioli, who has for 
some time been living in the United States of America ; and Dr. Luigi 
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Salvini who has turned his attention from the Slavonic to the Hungaro- 
Finnish world. There also exists here and there isolated university 
teaching of the Slavonic languages and literatures, including Slavonic 
philology. There are editions, though unpretentious and controversial, 
of grammars and dictionaries of all the Slavonic languages. If there 
are few histories of Slavonic literature (except Russian for which we have 
Lo Gatto’s ample and excellent works), monographs and critical essays 
on the other hand abound as in no other non-Slavonic European coun- 
try. There is no lack of specialised reviews, even if they are not strictly 
scholarly , still less is there a lack of reviews of a heterogeneous nature 
which welcome Slavonic contributions. Furthermore, there are insti- 
tutes, University departments and publishing firms which satisfy to the 
best of their ability the needs of '' producers '' and consumers/' The 
position is, as I have said, encouraging and even justifies enthusiasm. 
It has already had various repercussions in Italy and abroad.^ 

* ^ Hi 

The second World War, much more merciless and paradoxical than 
the first, has had its inevitable influence on Slavonic studies as on every 
branch of human knowledge. Little by little their finest activities were 
paralysed. 

The first to be given up, for lack of paper and because of the obstruc- 
tionism of the political authorities, was the publication of Slavonic works 
and, to an even greater extent, of reviews. Thus in 1943 after an heroic 
resistance, the old-established and many-sided Europa Onentale (started 
in 1921) and then the new but specific Bulgaria, the former founded by 
E Lo Gatto, the latter by Damiani, ceased to exist. Similarly the 
short-lived monthly review Europa sud-orientale, of an essentially economic 
character, which had been published at Milan under great difficulties 
from 1940 to 1943, came to an end. The most successful resistance to 
the hostility of both people and circumstances was that of the teachers 
who throughout the war did not abandon their posts but imparted their 
Slavonic learning to the few students who ventured into th^ cold and 
deserted University halls. In certain universities, moreover, the number 
of lecturers in mdividual Slavonic languages actually increased. 

We are now in the period of moral and material reconstruction — 
slow, difficult and in keeping with the unhappy political, social and 
economic situation in which Italy finds herself in the immediate post- 
war years. Material obstacles, resulting from the war, still greatly hinder 
our studies * lack of paper, publishing uncertainties and restrictions , 
the difficulty, when it is not a downright impossibility, of obtaining 
books from the Slavonic world and of re-establishing normal relation- 
ships with it ; the necessity for general economy. Moreover, a great 
and understandable, though possibly ephemeral, interest in politics, 
social conditions and economics is integrffily connected with the present 
stage of development of Slavonic studies ; and for this reason the reduc- 
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tion of activity is to the great disadvantage of literary and, even more, 
of philological publications. So much interest is now being taken in 
Russia that less attention is being paid to other Slavonic nations, 
particularly the smaller ones. 

In this period of resumed activity University teaching is equal to 
its mission, and little by little but boldly and effectively it is claiming 
a larger place What once seemed an exception and a rarity is to-day 
assuming the aspect and the role of something positive and constructive. 
Not all the teachers are specialists nor are they all Italian, for some of 
them have been trained in glottology, or have other backgrounds of 
study, and others are of foreign nationality, but the total number is 
always on the increase and the contribution of the younger ones is 
outstanding. 

The students who once were ran nantes tn gurgtte vasto are to-day 
fully recognised. They are no longer attracted by the inducement of 
a career or the possibility of a good position, for from this point of view 
Slavonic Studies are not yet sufficiently profitable. Russian is not taught 
in secondary schools as it is in France and other countries, and there is 
no longer the possibility of reinstating the teaching of Serbo-Croat or 
Slovenian in centres where they were suppressed by the Fascist Govern- 
ment, as the cities of Zara, Fiume, Pola, Pisino, Parenzo and Trieste 
have been taken from Italy, and in the new frontier cities the need for 
the teaching of these languages has not yet been felt. 

A survey of Slavonic teaching in the academic year 1946-47 reveals 
the following situation : 

(1) The Faculty of Letters in the University of Rome has an 
Institute of Slavonic Philology, including the following posts : 

(^) a Readership in Slavonic Philology (Giovanni Maver) 

{b) a Chair of Russian Language and Literature (Ettore Lo Gat to 
or in his absence Leonida Goncikov) 

(<;) a Chair of Polish Language and Literature (Giovanni Maver) 

{d) a Readership in Bulgarian Language and Literature (Enrico 

Damiani) 

{e) a Lectureship in Russian Language (Leonida Goncikov) 

(/) a Lectureship in Polish Language (Teodoro Domardzki) 

Ig) a Lectureship in Czech Language (Jaroslav Rosendorf^k;^;) 

{h) a Lectureship in Serbo-Croat Language (Krsto Spalatin) 

{i) a Lectureship in Slovene Language (Janko Jez) 

(Lectureships in Bulgarian, Ukrainian and Slovak are at present 
vacant.) 

(2) The Faculty of Letters in the University of Padua has an Institute 
of Slavonic Philology (founded in 1921) which includes • 

(a) a Readership in Slavonic Philology (Arturo Cronia) 
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(b) a Chair of Serbo-Croat Literature and Language (Arturo Cronia) 

(c) a Lectureship in Russian Language (Nina Mingailo) 

There is also a Seminar of Balkan Philology, directed by Carlo 
Tagliavini, and an historical and philological post-graduate school for 
the Tre V enezie, where Professor Cronia sometimes holds courses in 
Slavonic Paleography and where post-graduate courses in Slavonic 
Philology and Serbo-Croat Language and Literature are also included. 
Mrs. Guarnieri-Ortolani, whose brilliant essay The Influence of Dostoevsky 
on Italian Literature is now being published by the University of Padua, 
was a student at one of these courses Finally, Miss Jolanda Marchiori, 
assistant in the Institute of Slavonic Philology at the University of Padua, 
is holdmg an optional course in Serbo-Croat at a Commercial College in 
Padua. 

(3) The Faculty of Letters in the University of Florence includes the 
following : 

{a) a Readership in Slavonic Philology (Mrs Giulia Porru) 

[h) a Readership in Russian Literature (Nicola Ottokar) 

{c) a Readership in Pohsh Literature (Mrs. Brzozowska) 

{d) a Lectureship in Russian Language (Mrs. Rosa Heinzelmann) 

[e) a Lectureship in Polish Language (Mrs. Verdiani) 

(/) a Lectureship in Serbo-Croat Language (Franjo Trogranci6). 

(4) The Faculty of Letters in the University of Turin includes : 

[a) a Readership in Slavonic Philology (Bartolomeo Calvi) 

[h) a Readership in Russian Language and Literature (Aurelio Zanco) 
{c) a Readership in Polish Language and Literature (Mrs. Maria 

Bersano Begey) 

{d) a Lectureship in Polish Language (Mrs. Maria Bersano Begey). 

(5) The Faculty of Letters in the University of Bologna includes a 

Lectureship in Russian Language (Isacco Curgin). 

(6) The Faculty of Letters in the Catholic University of the Sacred 

Heart at Milan includes ^ 

a Lectureship in Russian Language (Vera Zdrojewska). 

(7) The Oriental University Institute at Naples has an Institute of 
Slavonic Philology and includes 

[a] a Readership of Slavonic Philology (Leone Pacini) 

[h) a Readership of Russian Literature (Leone Pacini) 

(c) a Readership of Polish Language and Literature (Enrico Damiani) 
{d) a Readership of Bulgarian Language and Literature (Enrico 

Damiani) 

[e) a Lectureship in Czech and Slovak Language and Literature (Jar. 

Rosendorfsk;^) 
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(/) a Lectureship in Serbo-Croatian Language and Literature (Attilio 
Missoni) 

{g) a Lectureship in Slovene Language and Literature (Attlio 
Missoni) 

{h) a Lectureship in Russian Language (Sofia Bogdanoff-Vitagliano) 

(i) a Lectureship in Polish Language (Padre Koiodziejczyk) 

{]) a Lectureship in Bulgarian Language (Tullio Marullo) 

The Lectureship in Ukrainian is vacant owing to the absence of 
Professor Onatskyj. 

(8) The “ Istituto Universitario di Economia e Commercio ” at 
Venice includes in its flourishing department of foreign languages and 
literature : 

[a) a Chair of Russian Literature (Evel Gasparini) 

[b) a Lectureship in Russian Language (Nicola Ivanov) 

{c) a Lectureship in Serbo-Croat Language (Arturo Cronia). 

(9) The Faculty of Economics and Commerce of the School of Lan- 
guages and Literature in the University of Bari includes : 

a Lectureship in Russian Language (Paolo Sokolov). 

In the free state of Trieste the Italian University follows the syllabus 
previously laid down by the Italian Government. Thus the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce continues the teaching of Russian (Romeo 
Colognati), of Czech {idem), and of Serbo-Croat (Umberto Urbani). The 
Faculty of Letters has its Institute of Slavonic Philology, with 

a Readership in Slavonic Philology (Romeo Colognati) 

a Readership in Serbo-Croat Language and Literature (Umberto 
Urbani) 

a Readership in Slovene Language and Literature (Umberto 
Urbani). 

* * * 

The University centres are themselves surrounded and imitated by 
other private centres which, more or less unpretentiously, co-operate in 
diffusing knowledge of and interest in the Slavonic world. Only a few 
months ago the Institute for Eastern Europe, which has rendered great 
service to Slavonic studies in Europe and which from 1943 did not and 
could not show any signs of life, recommenced its activities in Rome 
with the help of the best Slavonic scholars in Italy. A retrospective 
number of the review Europa Orientale for the years 1943-1947 will be 
published shortly ; and its former centre, amid a wealth of libraries, is 
in regular working order. 

The Italo-Bulgarian Association in Rome, which has done so much 
for cultural relations between these two countries, is having a struggle 
to re-establish itself, and at the moment its excellent review Bulgaria, 
founded in 1939 and then suspended in 1943, is not being published. 
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The Attilio Begey Institute of Polish Culture in Turin is still not 
very active, and rehes on the university, occupying itself chiefly with 
the teaching of the language. On the other hand, on the initiative of 
certain Polish scholars and of Italians interested in Polish studies, a new 
Polish review Indion has been founded in Rome It ran for the year 
1945-1946, and put out nine numbers, with interesting essays on Polish 
culture, both past and present, m its relation to the spiritual life of 
Europe, and in particular of Italy. As a first volume of “ collected 
studies or as a supplement to the review, the same committee published, 
in view of the centenary of the birth of Sienkiewicz, a small but valuable 
edition of miscellaneous works by that talented novelist ^ 

The ever-growing interest in Russia and its culture has resulted in 
the founding of an Assoaazione Itahana per % rapporti cuUurali con 
VTJmone SovteUca in Rome, which has branches in various cities, owns 
a library with many Soviet periodicals and from time to time organises 
concerts, exhibitions, language courses and exhibitions of bibliographical 
and scientific materials In 1945 this association founded its own 
review La Cultura SovieUca, which, however, came to an end after its 
fourth number in 1946 It was varied, interesting, up to date and 
carefully compiled, but of a predominantly propaganda character 

In view of the lack of a specific organ for Slavonic studies the publi- 
cation of a new and scholarly Rivista d% Letteratura Moderne has been 
specially welcomed. This periodical, the Slavonic section of which is 
under the editorship of Professor Cronia, has given space to Slavonic 
contributions in almost every number since March, 1946 ; and in one 
of the forthcoming numbers it will include a valuable article by Giuseppe 
L Messina, Btlancie degh studt slav^stioi %n Italia nel ig4j-46A 

* * * 

Publishing activity is chiefly concentrated on Russia. There has 
been, moreover, a complete wave of reaction against the Fascist policy 
and “ culture which muzzled the press on the subject of the U.S S.R. ; 
and in the period immediately after the war there has been ^ spate of 
publications, first from Naples and then from Rome, which swept the 
country during the gradual stages of liberation. We face also the mighty 
impression made everywhere by the final victory of Russia in the war, 
its political and social organisation, and its prestige and r61e in world 
affairs. Publications on Russian subjects have been constantly on the 
increase. 

Naturally works of an informative nature have abounded and pre- 
dominated over those of scholarship. The reason has been the tempta- 
tion for publishers who were short of means to make money * and they 
have eagerly adapted themselves to the wider public. There was also 
the influence of Communist propaganda, which has known quite well 
how to encourage this state of things. In critical and trying times it 
has been most unusual for a publisher to risk incurring enormous outlays 
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for works of limited appeal, even though the authors do not demand 
any remuneration. The generous benefactor of former times no longer 
exists. The number of works on Russia in these past few years has 
been vast, and to record them would be very difficult. Those writing 
them have dealt a little with everything — politics, economics, commerce, 
history, geography, the army, diaries, biography, Peter the Great and 
Catherine, Lenin and Stalin. They range from an erudite tone to infor- 
mation, from original work to translation, from impartiality to partiality, 
from depth to superficiality, from de luxe edition to economical pam- 
phlets and so forth. Betimes they have been well informed, but often 
inexperienced and ignorant. Some of these books were practically 
ignored, while others received great attention. Among the latter I 
recall that of General Umberto Nobile, Quelle che ho vtsio nella Russia 
SovteUca (Atlantica, Rome, 1945), which had an even wider circulation 
than Andre Gide's Rttorno dalV U,R,S.S., which appeared in Italian, 
edited by A. Ridola, in Turin (Egea, 1946). 

In the historical and literary field the finest and most interesting 
work has been that of Ettore Lo Gatto, a name which in the history of 
Slavonic Studies in Italy should be inscribed in letters of gold. His 
activity has been phenomenal. Within a short space of time and simul- 
taneously he has produced with great success both works of considerable 
scope and shorter essays , he has collaborated in various reviews , he 
has translated ; he has taught and organised institutes. One recalls his 
Storia della Russia (Sansoni, Firenze, 1946-1947) in two large volumes, 
rich in bibliography and illustrations, and including the Soviet period 
— a work which surpasses the modest volumes of G. Stepanov, N. Ottokar 
and J. Petrone, published in the years 1943, 1944, 1945 One recalls 
above all his monumental Storia della Letteratura Russa, edited by the 
Institute for Eastern Europe, which in 1944 reached its seventh volume 
dealing with Turgenev and Ostrovsky. Though it proceeds slowly and 
no one knows how or when it will be finished , though, while the new 
volumes are being published, the first have been sold out ; and though 
it already' shows faults of proportion in both plan and contents, yet it 
promises to be the greatest history of Russian Literature which has ever 
been written. Simultaneously, starting in 1942, another Storia della 
Letteratura Russa (Sansoni, Firenze) has been appearing, and in 1944 
it reached its third edition It is abridged to one large volume, is a 
scholarly work with an ample bibliography, and from the point of view 
of conception and critical reasoning it is preferable to the other.® 

Monographs and essays by individual authors are scarce Dostoevsky 
always remains the favourite but he is considered — after many Italian 
experiences 1 — chiefly through the medium of the translations by Andr6 
Gide, Anna Grigorevna Dostoevsky, Nikolay Berdjaev and Stefan Zweig, 
published successively from 1944 to 1947 and outside the field of Russian 
studies. It is encouraging that historical and literary criticism, which 
has to its credit some of the best contributions to Slavonic literature, 
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can count on the research of two intelligent scholars, Leone Pacini and 
even more Evel Gasparini, who are specialising one in Gogol and the 
other in Tolstoy and who have recently written excellent essays ; 
especially Gasparini, who unites an epigrammatic style with unusual 
acumen and intuition. 

The necessity of knowing Russia better and more extensively has 
given a particular incentive to the study of Russian and therefore to the 
publication of grammars and dictionaries. This publication has been 
comparatively great during the years 1945-1947 but with a practical 
bias and quite apart from any glottological purposes or methods.’ The 
linguistic side of Slavonic studies in Italy is on the whole neglected, and 
this fact is connected with foreign publications. 

The publication of translations from Russian is on as large a scale 
as previously. Narrative prose predominates. The 19th-century classics 
already translated and re-translated, both well known and less well known, 
still appear to-day, alongside works which have not before been trans- 
lated. Soviet authors are gaining ground in the world of the theatre 
too. The ample anthology Narraton soviehoi (de Carlo, Roma, 1944), 
with its ten representative novels and short stories, still does not give 
an adequate impression, neither does the large volume Rtbalta sovtehca 
(O.E.T,, Roma, 1944) with its eight varied works. From 1945 on 
volumes by Mihail Sholohov, Aleksej N Tolstoj, Konstantin Fedin, Leonid 
Leonov, Ilja Erenburg, Mihail Zoshchenko, Vsevolod Ivanov, Vladimir 
Majakovsky, A. Starchakov, etc , have followed in quick succession. 

Taken as a whole all this output of Russian publications is certainly 
significant in the political, social and intellectual field, but in the strict 
field of Slavonic studies it has not yet assumed particular importance 
and has not inspired any outstanding works. All that has been done 
here in the last few years is a logical development of what had been 
done previously. 

* * 

After Russia comes Poland which, though in a minor position and 
with limited means and achievements, takes its place among Slavonic 
studies in Italy There are various reasons for this, both particular and 
general, extrinsic and intrinsic. Most important of all is the traditional 
and centuries-old Polonofilia — ^the deep and sincere friendship which 
binds one nation to the other. Then there is the importance of the 
Polish language and its literature as representative of the greatest of 
the Slavonic nations. There is too the double — ^the age-long and the 
recent tragedy of this chivalrous and most western of the Slavonic 
nations, which has impressed all the world with its sad and troubled 
destiny. There is too the presence of a Polish army in Italy during the 
recent war, its participation in the liberating of Italy, its spontaneous 
and cordial fraternisation with the Italian people. Finally, there is an 
active Polish Embassy in Rome with an ambassador. Professor Stanisiaw 
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Kot, who is intelligent and sensitive to problems of culture, and who 
does not lose the smallest opportunity of intensifying cultural relationship 
between Italy and Poland. 

Books of a political and military nature, under the editorship of 
Italians and Poles, deal with such subjects as II Calvario d% Varsavta, 
II Ghetto di Varsavia, Perche % PolaccM non ntornano in PatriaP, La 
Cosktuztone Polacca, Monte cassino, Armata silenztosa, etc.® As well as 
these works there are single publications devoted to art and, particularly, 
to music, and translations of modern novels from Sieroszewski and 
Zeromski to Strug and Goetel To meet the pressing needs of the lan- 
guage itself, Fortunate Giannmi's PoUsJi Dictionary was reprinted in 
1946 and, in the same year, a small manual of conversation These 
works are few and they do not in fact enter into the field of Slavonic 
studies, which are truly represented by the commemorative volume on 
Sienkiewicz and by the review Indion to which I have already alluded. 

Little has been done for the other Slavonic peoples, owing to various 
reasons connected with circumstances, as well as to the literary prestige 
of the individual nations. The Bulgarian scholars have a certain superi- 
ority, above ail for the indefatigable and praiseworthy activity displayed 
by Professor Damiani, whose name should be remembered with particular 
renown in the history of Bulgarian studies in Italy. Here indeed one 
can recall works worthy of mention, e.g. the bibliographical work of 
Petar Jordanov who has listed all Italian publications on Bulgaria from 
1870 to 1942 : ® Un corso di hngua hulgara teonco-pratico which is com- 
prehensive and far surpasses all manuals of this kind published m the 
West, and which enters the realm of linguistic studies ; and the trans- 
lation by Olga Miletic Balabanova of the most popular and patriotic 
Bulgarian novel Pod tgoto {Under the Yoke, in Italian : II Giogo) by 
Ivan Vazov (De Carlo, Roma, 1946). 

On the Slavonic peoples in general even less has been written There 
is the small volume by Wolf Giusti on the Stona del Panslavismo (Colombo, 
Roma, 1946) which crowns his studies on Russian politics and social 
conditions. There is the ample and interesting anthology Novellien 
Slavi (De Carlo, Roma, 1946) by Lo Gatto and Damiani, which contains 
119 stories by 100 writers representing all the Slavonic literatures, gives 
a synthesised historical picture of every literature included, and supplies 
the necessary informative notes, thus affording a vast panoramic im- 
pression, even if the choice does not always seem happy. 

sjc sK * 

The progress of Slavonic studies in Italy in these years of stormy 
and difficult post-war reconstruction confirms to a great extent the 
impression that the years before it have left with us — proof that they 
are a logical development of what has gone before, proof tpo that they 
are m the process of taking definite shape. , , 

The aims of University teaching, the tastes and the training of indi- 
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vidual scholars and the character of the various publications show clearly 
that Slavonic scholars in Italy realise full well the truth of wrhat Mazon 
has called '' Le patrimoine commun des etudes slaves.'" On the other 
hand they feel and indeed know from experience that this integrated 
programme is unrealisable to-day for the student who does not wish to 
descend to propaganda and voluntarily and automatically to allow the 
disintegration of Slavonic scholarship to proceed unchecked. Slavonic 
scholars tend to specialise according to the university chairs, and although, 
either because of the laws of inertia or respect for tradition, some isolated 
Readerships in Slavonic Philology (descendants of the old Slavjanovede- 
mje) have been maintained, the Chairs are all dedicated to single lan- 
guages and literatures, as is shown by the four existing Chairs of Russian 
and Polish at Rome, of Serbo-Croat at Padua and of Russian again at 
Venice. Similarly Slavonic Philology has come to be interpreted accord- 
ing to Korting's suggestion for classical philology, i,e a knowledge of 
the spiritual life of the people with special attention to the expression 
of it in the language and literature ; in other words according to the 
humanistic tradition of literary and linguistic hermmeuUka. 

While the Germans have occupied themselves with linguistics, the 
Italians have tended to literary explanation It is a question of tempera- 
ment and also of the taste of the people as a whole , for, even if they 
wished, authors would not be able to publish their linguistic studies, 
seeing that publishers demand works which satisfy the public taste, and 
this at the moment prefers criticism and literary history Of Slavonic 
scholars in Italy only Cronia and, to a greater extent, Maver, are occu- 
pied with linguistic problems — the former concentrating on a study 
pf unpublished glagolitic texts, the latter, from an original angle, on 
questions of Serbo-Croat dialectology, and the discovering, with an acute 
critical procedure, of difficult etymologies of Latin and romance origins. 

Fortunately Italian linguists do not neglect the field of Slavonic lan- 
guages and, as previously Matteo Bartoli and Pier Gabriele Goidanich 
were experts in them, so to-day Pisani, Battisti, Devoto and others 
devote themselves to these languages. Prominent among these is Pro- 
fessor Carlo Tagliavini, an authority on phonetics and a polyglot of the 
same calibre as Mezzofante and Trombetti. He has a thorough know- 
ledge of all Slavonic languages and promises to be one day for the Italians 
what Meillet has been for the French. Not by chance do I mention that 
he is now publishing for the Accademia dei Lincei a large volume on the 
languages of the world.^^ In all that concerns Slavonic languages, the 
Balkan ones in particular, he has already given the highest proofs of his 
linguistic learning and acumen.^® 

The devotion of Slavonic scholars in Italy to literary studies both 
critical and historical, brings out the most varied results— brief contacts 
with ancient literatures (1 e. Slavonic literatures), preferences for modem 
periods, a few integrated surveys and many critical essays, a few literaiy 
histories and many monographs. There „is . scant interest in related 
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studies, but a great and logical interest in the influence of Italian scholar- 
ship on the Slavonic world. Some works are almost biographies or his- 
tories of thought ; others tend to be social histories or pure art. They 
pass from historical positivism to aesthetic idealism, from analysis to 
synthesis, from the historical-psychological method to the literary- 
aesthetic. Possibly the authors' personalities are not yet properly formed, 
sometimes one finds eclecticism, sometimes impressionism, but every- 
where there is an esthetic atmosphere, conscious or unconscious, which 
is in fuU accord with the great revolution brought about by a man who 
once again has made Italy famous : Benedetto Croce. 

Last, not least the periodical press, daily, weekly and monthly is 
co-operating more and more with the various manifestations of Slavonic 
scholarship, and it too shows how at long last Slavonic studies, together 
with the interest in the Slavonic world, have become an indispensable 
element in our national culture. 


Arturo Cronia. 

University of Padua. 

^ A recent example of this is J. Torbanna, Italian influence on the 'poets of the 
Ragusan Republic, London, 1931 

2 E Lo Gatto wrote Slavonic Studies m Italy for this Review in June, 1927 

Of other developments I mention the following • E Lo Gatto, Gh siudi slavi 

in Italia in Rivista di letterature slave, II (1927) , E Damiani, Gh studi slavi in 
Itaha in Leonardo, III (1927), 9, corrected and revised in Archivium Neophilologicum, 
Cracow, 1929--1930, f I, and in Italo-hulgarsko spisame-Rivisia italo-bulgara, Sofia, 
1931, I , G. Maver, La slavistica italiana nel decennio passato e i suoi compiti futun, 
in Rivista di letterature slave, VI (1931), f I ; E, Lo Gatto, II contribute italiano agh 
studi nel campo della filologia slava negli ultimi cento anni, in “ Un secolo di pro- 
gresso scientifico italiano, 1839-1939,” Roma Society italiana per il progress© delle 
scienze, 1939. The most recent contribution has been that of E. Damiani in his 
review, Bulgaria, IV, No I (1942), V, No I (1943) 

3 From the University of Milan I have not yet had a reply 

^ Nel Centenario di Enneo Sienkiewicz (1846-1946), Libreria dell’ 800 Editrice, 
Roma, 1946, p. 188 

® This same review also publishes articles in English In the first number (1946) 
we find Are words late- comers in Poetry ^ by Bernard Berenson • and mention might 
be made of an article by Arturo Cronia, Linguaggio poehco e poesia nflessa negh 
studi •which IS important for understanding the sesthetico-philological method 
of Italian Slavonic scholars. 

® There is also a small manual of an informative nature, La letteratura Russa, 
Cremonese, Roma, by E Lo Gatto, which reached its third edition m 1944. 

^ E. Damiani has written on these publications in Guida Bibhografica alio studio 
della lingua russa in V Itaha che senve — Roma XXIX, Nr 12 (Dicembre ’46) 

® This last is a work by Julian Krycki and was published in Rome, ed Faro, 
1945, with a preface by the well-known and much-admired writer Corrado Alvaro. 

® P Jordanov, La Bulgaria in Itaha, Italo-Bulgarian Association, Roma, 1943, 
taken from the review UEuropa Orientate, fasc 7-12 of 1942 and 1-2 of 1943 

Cf Revue des 6 tudes Slaves, IX, 1924, p 113. 

G Korting, Enzyklopoedie und Methodologie der Roemischen Philologie, Heil- 
broun, 1884, p. 82. 

W“e have a multigraphed edition — Patron, Bologna, 1941. 

Mention should be made of : Penetrazione e adattamento delle voci itahane e 
croate nel dialetto albanese di Borgo Erizzo (Zara), Roma, 1936, taken from Studi 
Albanesi, 1934 » ^ rapporti d% Venezia con VOriente halcamco, Roma, 1938, taken 
from Atti of the XXVI Riunione della S I.P.S. (Venezia, 12-18 Settembre 1937) J 
Su^i elementi itahani del Croato in Itaha e Croazia, Roma, 1942. 



PENCHO SLAVEIKOV’S CRYPTO- 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Albert M. Ivanoff 

‘‘ Eevo Dolya has not as yet been bom for the consciousness 
of his countrymen, for the higher reality of his life/’ 

More than thirty-five years have passed since Slaveikov died at Lake 
Como in Switzerland, 28 May, 1912.* Another generation has come 
to life and maturity in his native land, yet no attempt has been made 
to write the biography of the greatest Bulgarian poet, the only 
stable bridge that links that country with the rest of Europe on 
the highest level of literature, philosophy and general culture. 

The future biographer of Slaveikov will have no serious difficulty 
in tracing the simple outline of the outward events in his life.^ 
When he undertakes the evaluation of the poet’s life and work, 
however, he will need all the invaluable help he can find in what I 
have chosen to call the Crypto-Autobiography of Slaveikov. 

It would have been considered highly presumptuous for Slaveikov 
to write openly about his life or to appraise his poetic and other 
literary work. For this reason he resorted to a vague disguise. 
In Epicheski Pesni and Na Ostrova Na Blajmnite he has left us not 
one but two only slightly veiled biographical sketches of himself. 
They are presented here for the first time in English.^ 

Olaf van Geldern in Epicheski^ Pesni ^ 

He himself does not know when he was born, but when asked he 
says he is now thirty-five years old. His home town, Grasdorf,^ 
is snuggled up in one of the dewy folds of the Harz,^ that magnificent 
mountain which has cast a lovely shadow upon his soul, and about 
which he so fondly sings in his poems. I have known him for years 
as I have known myself, and even though a black cat has often crept 
between us we are to this day good, intimate friends He would 
certainly subscribe to what I know about him and shall now relate. 

* Ed Note — PencJio Slaveikov (1866-1912) was the champion of individualism 
in modem Bulgarian literature, rejecting the school of Ivan Vazov. Well-read and 
a lover of folklore, he attempted a national epic “ Song of Blood/’ and wrote many 
poems in hero-worship of figures like Shelley, Michael Angelo and Beethoven The 
full life-story of Slaveikov has been written by Mara &lcheva 
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Olaf is an offshoot of a weU-known family and is glad of it without 
capitalising on it. Ordinarily he does not like to talk about the 
family whose name he bears, nor about himself. Only seldom does 
he mention his father, saying among other things that the latter 
took him to task for writing poor verses, hoping perhaps to induce 
him to study his lessons instead. His ears are somewhat long, not 
as a special favour on the part of Mother Nature, but as a witness 
of the particular attention they received from his teachers. They 
pulled his ears m the hope of extricating his persistent laziness. 
These long ears are his only gain from school. 

The only thing he was able to learn weU while still a child was 
the geography of the country. And for a simple reason. , His 
father, who was a teacher, journalist and tribune of the people, 
was very often compelled to wander from city to city, followed by 
his wife and children, because of his own obstinacy and the extra- 
ordinary conditions of the times. In this fashion the future poet 
came in direct contact with the hills on which those cities are located. 
He waded through many rivers and spent whole days swimming in 
them and playing in the sand. The forest bushes, the rocks and 
caves have whispered in his ear the same tales which the children’s 
maid used in luring his imagination every evening. His intimate 
friendship with the sun dates also from those days, and even though 
now he is on better terms with the night, the kisses of his first close 
friend are still to be seen on his face, a face like that of one of 
Pharaoh’s descendants. I believe that the elder van Geldem must 
have enjoyed looking at the kind of mischievous youngster Olaf 
was, remembering his own childhood. 

The old oak that had withstood many a storm must have felt 
that the young sprout of his own seed would not put him to shame 
when it attained its full growth. Thus, when turbulent days came 
for the country of our poet, and his father was snatched away one 
night by police wolves, supposedly the preservers of public order, 
and sent into exile, Olaf learned these treasured words of his father : 
'' When you grow up, be like your father ; fear not the wolves ! ” 
But the sprout was meant to be like the tree, anyway. And when its 
time came, it showed how obstinate it could be. Otherwise it would 
not have gotten in the way of so many people. Like his father, he 
often chooses to think unlike the rest ; and not only to think, but 
to speak what is on his mind and in his heart. He does not care 
about the unpleasant consequences, perhaps because he prefers the 
pleasure of cutting with the knife sharpened on the whetstone of 
his father, who taught him not to suppress his nature but to give it 
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a free sweep. Being ambitious, he does not worry because the 
people in whose way he gets consider him selfish. Maybe they are 
right, since he is a creative artist and, like all his good colleagues, 
cherishes in his soul a contempt for the holy feelings of the Philistines 
and for the code of commandments of Uncle Snob. 

He also inherited from his father the love of everything worthy 
of it : in the case of another legacy, holy hate, our poet has tried to 
add something more of his own. The confession common to the 
heroes of old is also his own • '' My hate is the measure (index) of 
my love.'' His pride is not a ]oke, yet he uses jokes to hide his 
pride before the poor in spirit," — those incapable of seeing behind 
them the tragedy of this pride. And his laughter, along with the 
laughter at himself, is even a better commentary than the loneliness 
and the stark melancholy of his eyes 

It is with such inherited qualities and capriciously developed 
instincts that Olaf van Geldem follows his destiny, and he could 
hardly say he is not satisfied with it. Apparently, in the midst of 
an unfriendly existence, full of restless longings and nightmares, he 
is also visited at times by beautiful dreams. And are not dreams 
also a source of happiness ^ His most beautiful dream is that of 
his life after death. The events of his life thus far somehow en- 
courage in him the belief that it will not be just a dream. This 
faith may be naive, very naive, something like the faith of Ibsen's 
Helmer who deceives himself with the dream that he has been called 
to perform something great in this world. And another hero in 
Ibsen's same play, The Wild Duck, utters with such right the true 
but bitter words : Leave to man the illusion of the world. This 
illusion is necessary and desirable to keep him alive, since life is 
but his stepbrother." 

This life has not always been kind to him, as may be ^een from 
the following list . once, in his teens, while jumping over a fence 
(not chasing after a girl) he broke his right foot ; a fever held him 
in its grip for three years , three times he has been thrown off and 
dragged by horses and once he fell off and under a wagon ; he was 
bitten by dogs a dozen times ; once he almost drowned ; and once 
he almost got married ; once he had to be pulled out from under 
a derailed train ; once he was chased and fired on by bloodthirsty 
Prussians (1877). He survived a burning, a hanging and a live 
burial. It sounds like a legend, does it not ? Nevertheless, it is 
a true legend, like the one concerning his father, the elder van 
Geldern, whom God liked and therefore turned into a legend.^ 

The development of his talent has been influenced by travels 
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at home and abroad as well as by the God-sent legend. As far as 
I can judge, the stations of his artistic growth have been the same 
as those of his wanderings : Vienna, Paris, Leipzig. Particularly 
important is the last-named, where he stayed for long years in the 
care of fine landlords, restaurant keepers and booksellers to whom he 
has not yet paid all his debts, Several times he has shaken hands 
with the Jungfrau, that glorious beauty who whispered in his ear 
world mysteries, as she did to the great Russian novelist.® He has 
even been in white-stone Moskva (Moscow) in order to appear at 
police headquarters ; an incredible reason for taking a trip, but 
the more incredible the truer. He keeps to this day fond memories 
of his hosts in Germany, especially of three : a Greek (Hellene), 
a Jew and a Swabian.® He had known the second of these indirectly 
even earlier, which accounts for their later intimacy ; and it is to 
him, to the pale Heinrich, whom the Germans hate so much but 
without whose songs their poetry would have been so boring, that 
he owes his liking for the Germans. He is indebted to these willing- 
to-help masters, particularly to the Swabian, for his intellectual 
development, and for the clarification of his task as a writer. But 
his poetic feelings and interest were nourished first by the Russian 
artists of the pen who are now triumphantly marching across 
Europe. 

That which van Geldern instinctively accepted at first from them, 
seeking man in the beast, is consciously laid down by the mature 
poet as the basis for his creations. This is the root of his idealism 
which is a child of the heart, not of the mind. This is also the 
unspoken reason for his disregard for contemporary European heroes 
of the pen who seek and value only the beast in man. But these 
favourite Russian magicians of the word would not have affected 
him so strongly if his soul had not been favourable soil for them, and 
if his father, himself their admirer, had not bequeathed him a dis- 
position for the acceptance of sentiments of humanity toward man. 
His first efforts of the pen were translations from the Russian poets. 
Some of them are still extant, but I have no doubt they will suffer 
the fate of the full translation of Turgenev's Notes of a Huntsman, 
for every year a considerable number of both old and new works 
are sacrificed on the altar of his critical judgments and moods. He 
does not cry over them, as Achilles over the body of his burning 
friend, but keeps his ]aw firm, while many foolish ideas dance before 
his mind, bound to disappear quickly, however, like the ashes of the 
sacrifices. 

Olaf van Geldern has long since abandoned his wanderings 
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abroad. Now he is warming his rheumatic feet at the hearth and 
trying tp live in peace and love with his faithful wife, and Lady 
Bad Luck, a good friend of his muse. The two women often visit 
with each other and he listens to their intimate chatter ; and not only 
listens to it but makes it the foundation of his creations, upon which 
\ his imagination weaves designs with a silk thread. '' From all of 
his creations thus far emanates the spirit of a joyless conception of 
life, the result of his own unhappy fate,'' says one of his critics. 
Maybe he is right. Maybe, in spite of the fact that the poet is of 
a different opinion. Here is what he says in one of his travel 
sketches, something in the nature of a confession. A writer who 
values himself and his work should never cross the threshold of any 
school or any mosque where, rosaries m hand, will be found those 
who are worthy of pity. Be Hellenes and Byzantines of the modern 
world, have no catechism in regard to art and its purposes ! Let 
your personal inspiration be your impulse toward creative activity, 
and reality the only object for observation and re-creation ! Thus 
and only thus are created works in which realism goes hand in hand 
with the higher aspirations of the spirit, as it does in life. The 
Russians are an example for us, too. For we have, like them, one 
great advantage over the rest of the European nations : our present 
is not bound by our past ; so that we too, like them, need not commit 
our spirit in the future to the pathological products of various 
decadents of culture. . . . Learn from the sun to shine everywhere. 
Let your life-giving rays penetrate everywhere. Find solace in 
hopelessness itself when nothing better is to be had. Divine 
Teacher, thou creator of Living Remains , whose noble features are 
those of my saviour ! Has not that living corpse which you pictured 
with such boundless sweetness been a revelation to me ^ What 
deep sympathy toward man radiates from your story of"»that un- 
fortunate woman who during long, long years never rose from her 
bed-grave ! But in spite of her condition she was capable of 
experiencing quiet thrills at the least manifestations of life : at the 
fragrance of the field flowers, the song of the swallows. You dis- 
closed to my soul the poetry of solitude, sprinkled me with the living 
water of faith so that the one upon whom both friends and strangers 
looked, as upon a dead man, has awakened to life again. The light 
which you have shed upon the misfortune of strangers has illuminated 
my own and scattered the darkness of egoism that clouded my gaze." 
Is there any foundation for accusing one who makes such a confession 
of harbouring joyless concepts of life " ^ This accusation is 
refuted also by his works in which the fate of the heroes, though 
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often unhappy, has been so reproduced that there is no trace or 
shadow of terror or depression in the impression it makes on us.^^ 
The inner crisis in van Geldern, clarified under the influence of 
Living Remains, comes to a sharp focus and is overcome with the 
aid of Korolenko's Blind Musician, that unfortunate creature whom 
other people’s misfortunes aroused to a career of awakening noble 
feelings in human hearts. It is not my intention to relate this at 
length but simply to point to the false conception concerning the 
poet’s views on life {Lebensauffassung) , It is true that he tells about 
the sad events in the lives of various unfortunates, but his eyes are 
not resting on the outivard circumstances ; they are directed, 
instead, toward that inner world of feelings, moods, and soul- 
currents that are free from the dark breath of pessimism. This, 
together with his painful analysis of what is going on in the soul ” 
of his heroes, shows most clearly the tremendous influence of the 
Russian writers on our poet. 

Such is the man who for twenty years or so has been an apprentice 
to Gyurgya Samovila (''foremost maiden”), like the peasant boy 
who, the story tells us, was hired as a servant by the priest to serve 
him three years for three pennies. In his country as in ours the 
labour of the creative artist is worth that much and no more, and 
many heroes of the pen, after failing to make a decent living along 
this line, have had to enter the union of " market-place porters ” 
in order to survive Liberty and economic independence, the patrons 
of genius, are not among the acquaintances of our poet ; and this is 
one of his great sorrows, a poison that kills, that has already killed 
many of his works at their very inception. In order not to have 
to beg for a piece of bread, he has had to work as a clerk, i.e. to 
waste his time doing work which any idiot could perform a hundred 
times be‘H:er. And the temperature of his creativity has in recent 
times fallen below zero. His works, since he has had to become like 
all the rest in the matter of work, are not exactly worthy of any 
mention ; they have been casual, incidental works, writing for the 
papers, translations and biographical sketches with which Olaf tries 
to soothe himself and make fun of his naive readers. 

Yet there was a time when he himself as well as the critics saw 
something in his works, in that string of short songs, ballads, mono- 
logues and poems that sparkle like a beautiful necklace incidentally 
lost in a dung heap like the Bulgarian literature. With these works 
the poet is both satisfied and dissatisfied. So far as I can guess, 
the dissatisfaction is not due so much to them, as to the thought 
that they are not aU he could give and that the other works which 
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are bursting his soul cannot be created for lack of leisure. Even if 
this were not exactly the case, it is at least a half-truth. 

Christmas, 1902. 

P.S. As I was looking over the first proof of this note con- 
cerning Olaf van Geldern I received the news of his sudden death. 
It was too late to change what I had written, even though his death 
gives freedom to my pen and I could say a great many more things 
or clarify others I have only hinted at Now he passes into the 
other phase of his life of which he had such beautiful dreams. 

He has put the following words in the mouth of one of his 
comrades, a man living in spite of death, words that undoubtedly 
echo his own intimate feelings : '' Happy is the man whose spirit, 
like Noah's Ark, carries over from the past into the future world 
that which remains changeless amidst change. After death he 
leaves behind the purest, most beautiful part of himself, a thread 
from the domain of lifeless shadows, that will bind him to this 
world," 


Eevo Dolya in Na Ostrova N a Bla jennite 

Eevo Dolya has not as yet been born for the consciousness of 
his countrymen, for the higher reality of his life. In ordinary life 
he was bom 27 April, 1866, m the quiet and picturesque mountain 
town of Anvart,^^ famous in the days of old for its orchards and at 
present for its coal mines containing little else besides plenty of 
stones. His father, a poet and a fighter, loved life and paid little 
heed to death, for he felt emancipated from it. His songs bear 
witness of his nimble and sensitive nature. I am speaking of the 
father because the son is a true image of him. 

Everything that interested the father interested the, son. He 
deals with everything his father dealt with. There is only this 
difference between the two : the son renounces everything he has 
done in his youth, something the father never did, because there 
was no need for it ; his path had been foreordained The way of 
the son is contradictory since he is seeking, bannmg his own path. 
In that way he proves the well-known aphorism of Oscar Wilde : 
the educated contradict others, the wise contradict themselves. 
Yes, he is shifty and contradictory like a storm ; he attacks and 
tries to overturn from all sides, from above and from below, from 
left and from right. This is in the nature of the storm, and his 
thought obeys the commands of nature, not knowing whether it will 
always bring pleasure or not. A great many consider this as lack 
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of character. They think that the storm should share their own 
monotonous steadiness which is nothing but the absence of character. 
It never occurs to them that not direction, but will, constitutes 
character And with this will of his he has often tripped others and 
blown their hats away, thus exposing their bald heads ^ A true 
mischief-maker ! And one who sincerely detests everyone who is 
squatting at the gates of culture and contentedly chewing the gum 
of one principle or another which does not provide for an individual 
reason and will. This is what he was like, especially in his youth, 
at times even later, when walking already on the far side of the hill 
of his days, where the storm has subsided and Dolya is living in the 
tranquillity and dreams of the past, the rich source of true creativity 
and of his own. 

His poetry is not burdened with abstract views but with the 
experiences of life, sometimes moulded into syntheses unifying the 
experiences ; these, however, are immediately deduced, not vaguely 
abstracted Everything in Dolya is image. For him God is always 
'' Grandpa Lord,'' as He is in the Bible and in real life, and not in 
the head or in books of one scribe-sage or another. He is '' Dyado 
Gospod," the One whom the poet as a child used to look at on the 
ceiling of his home town church, with the frowning eyebrows and 
long beard, like that of his own grandfather, inspiring respect, but 
mostly fear. Because of an unusual and insignificant mistake,^® 
He mercilessly punished the poet early in his youth, and the latter 
carries this penalty through life, sorrowfully but without protest. 
The punishment was cruel, but there was also grace in it * for it 
opened his eyes to see God and Life. And in him were fulfilled the 
words of the evangelist : '' Thou shalt know great sorrow and be 
happy in it." But I am not the one who should talk about it. 
This would be like playing with something as delicate as Cleopatra's 
nose After all, I was punished severely by my grandfather too : 
perhaps on account of some forbidden mischief, or else because I 
did not take the stern expression in his eyes seriously. However 
that might have been, the most remarkable thing about the poet's 
punishment is that it has been pure imagination ! From 1883 to 
1906, for twenty-three long years he has simply imagined that he 
is under a penalty, and suffering. At least this is what the doctors 
tried to make him believe, in spite of God and His will, and only 
one circumstance ruined their effort : they aU died before convincing 
the poet of the truth of their diagnosis. He did not trust these 
wise men. But his friends did and took the opportunity to celebrate 
the occasion, having somehow found out that it coincided with the 
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silver anniversary of his wedding to the muse. The remarkable fact 
about this celebration is that the poet's muse was not present, and 
furthermore that the hundred or so acquaintances and holiday 
seekers present, knowing neither the poet nor his muse nor their 
darhng children, knew not what they were saying. It was all a 
curious misunderstanding, similar to the one I went through myself, 
which made me swear once and for all never again to celebrate 
occasions and misunderstandings. 

Eevo Dolya has written a great deal, at any rate more than is 
necessary for a candidate for immortality, since we know that 
immortality is a long journey through time and it is not convenient 
to carry much luggage on a long trip. Otherwise one has to throw it 
away by the roadside. But a large portion of what he has written 
will give direction to those that come after him. I am convinced 
that on his way to immortality he can be satisfied with his poem 
On the Bndge of Time, an epic poem in nine songs in which he sings 
about the past of his homeland, but only about its past. He 
considers the past a field in which men sow the seeds of the future 
This is a poem very similar to my Kurvava Pesen, in which past and 
present, legends, dreams, the lies and truths of life, its reality and 
its potentialities, are magnificently re-created in a form never yet 
seen on the '' Isle."' Along with the short episode which the poet 
relates, he has been able to evoke the big tableau of the life of his 
country and to catch the devil of its existence by the horns, even to 
put its God on trial. Yes, I am proud that my own poem resembles 
very much that of Eevo Dolya : there is strange satisfaction in the 
thought that, like him, I am not as yet immortal ; for if my dear 
countrymen ever suspected I might be immortal they would have 
consumed me along with the few rags of time hanging on me here 
and there. To be sure, such a feast would relieve their constipated 
brains, but it is not to my liking to clean out foolish brains. 

The language of Eevo Dolya is heavy, as are the honeycombs 
just taken out of the beehives. A language full of the honey of 
thought,^® and perhaps for that reason hated by the philologists 
who gather like horse-flies to investigate only that which is to be 
found under the tail of thought. Their hate of the poet and his 
language is their share in a mutual bargain. Eevo Dolya's hands 
are not folded upon his chest. He also hates them to the limit, and 
sometimes beyond any limit. In a pamphlet concerning language 
he writes : “ The philologists are language-eaters [philofagoi). Their 
ideal is the grammar and the dictionary. They do not yet know 
that everyone whose head is not empty has a grammar in it already. 
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The dictionary is the casket for the mortal remains of language and 
grammar — ^the burial rites at its funeral f I know more than one 
grave-digger of language. What do their names and deeds mean 
to the cultured man and his reason ? Do they have one-millionth 
of the significance that Homer, Dante and Shakespeare have for 
us ^ A true philologist is one who renounces philology and, like 
Nietzsche — whose genius was resurrected when the philologist 
in him died — despises what he once liked. It is the task of the 
philologist to turn over the pages of many books to weed them.^® 
He has so much to read that he has no time to think. That is why 
he thinks only a little but has a lot to say. His head is like a cracked 
bushel that loses the grains of wheat little by little until it is com- 
pletely empty.” Actually, however, the roots of his hate for the 
philologists are to be found elsewhere. He cannot tolerate the 
attempts of the philologist, the observer and investigator of the 
life of a language, to stick his nose in spheres where only creators 
are rulers. And Dolya is right in this respect as well as when he 
defends the right of the creators to be dictators and assaulters 
of language, a right which often produces illegitimate but lovely 
children, since they are the children of force and love.^^ 

Eevo Dolya is full of contradictions, and one of his beautiful ones 
is that he is a follower of Nietzsche But the truth is that he is 
simply fond of quoting Nietzsche, regarding his thoughts as roses 
and tr3dng to arrange them in the bouquet of his own thoughts in 
the best possible manner. This way he not only proves that he 
can quote well, but proves his argument as well. In one respect he 
is, perhaps, a true follower of Nietzsche : in his contempt for 
pettiness. Yet even here we cannot avoid a contradiction. For 
often, along the slippery road of time, he has descended below to 
quarrel with the '' flies in the market-place.” On one occasion 
particularly, in 1910, he displayed his contradiction along this line. 
Countless flies and other insects had gathered at the famous congress 
of dahomeitsi ” to sing the song of their insignificant lives The 
poet could not bear it ; he deserted his retreat and became, in the 
words of Nietzsche, a fly-sweeper. After that the flies attacked him 
and stung him since he did not choose to defend himself. Then 
Eevo Dolya went back to his solitude . perhaps to create, to maintain 
his candidacy for immortality perhaps to wait for an occasion to 
display his contradiction as a follower of Nietzsche and to become 
a sweeper, this time of bugs. 

The critics, who have very little else to do, have had a good chance 
to draw an interesting parallel between his poetical activities and 
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mine, and to come to some theosophic conclusions, particulatly since 
for one moment our paths of interest and activities cross each other 
in front of the theatre. Exactly like me, Eevo Dolya awoke one 
morning m 1908 to find himself Director of the National Theatre in 
the capital, his pockets full of good intentions for the good of that 
cultural institution. But intentions are one thing and reality 
another, especially on the Isle of the Blessed.'' So on another 
morning he awoke again, this time no longer Director of the National 
Theatre in the capital, and with pockets fuU of rage against himself 
and those who captivated with promises and then released him, 
having frustrated him and made fun of his will and intentions. He 
left the theatre as he found it ; a foolishness not destined to give 
birth to anything sensible This theatre has as little in common 
with culture and its tasks of conquest as Vazov's Trapeza u Chorbaiji 
Marko with Plato’s Symposium. He wanted to give the theatre a 
national policy, not because this was a cherished idea of his but 
because it is the first step in the elevation of the theatre. Far 
beyond that stage he catches glimpses of a temple-theatre where the 
soul, having deserted the churches that offer nothing but empty 
words, may offer its prayers before the altar of life and the beauty 
in it. 

Disillusionment has more than once stretched its bony fingers 
towards the poet’s heart, and from year to year has gripped it 
more firmly until it is now its full owner, with a deed to the property. 
It estranged him from the world and made the end of his life bitter, 
a life so proud and promising once. Previous to that, however, 
Eevo Dolya and his wife translated his most favourite book in 
recent years, Also Sprach Zarathustra by Nietzsche, and thus proved 
that the language of the '' Isle of the Blessed," considered unworthy 
to be a cultural tool, is a language that can express everything and 
say it as beautifully as the most highly cultured languages. This 
translation will have great influence upon our poetic speech That 
is just what the translators had in mind, what tempted them to 
translate this great book. The significance of this translation for 
the development of the poetic language of the '' Isle ” can be 
compared to that of the classical translations of the Bible in other 
lands. The translation is accompanied by a preface concerning the 
ideas and poetic contents of '' the book for everybody and nobody," 
a preface he had previously delivered in the form of a public address. 
This lecture must have stirred many a priest's head, since there have 
been sermons preached upon it in some of the churches in the 
capital and its author has been anathematised. In his declining 
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years Dolya has lost that which made him great in his youth — his 
self-assurance and his will of steel. 

Age, assisted by diseases, has bent his stalwart body, wrinkled his 
one-time proud and handsome face. There is no lock of hair upon 
his rugged skull any longer His white beard is growing wild, his 
dark eyes have sunk back, and in their glance appears the restless 
flutter of something lost, reflections of interrupted recollections. 
Now he hardly recognises anyone or anything in particular, and he 
has often been seen wandering in the streets, not knowing where 
he was going, poetic in his lack of memory and in his helplessness. 
Talking to himself, he has often stopped passers-by to recite to them 
a fragment of his poem, having even forgotten who its author was.^^ 
He carried it in his pocket to his last days, the first printed copy ” 
of that poem ; and even though unable to see, he would hold it in 
his hands, stroking it as a blind mother caressing her child. About 
a year before his death in 1934, a noble foreigner and admirer of 
his poetry, having accidentally learned of the fate of the helpless 
poet and his loneliness, took him under his wing and cared for him 
to his last days They say Dolya regained sight at death, as if 
by a miracle, and having taken in hand his poem, the old '' first 
printed copy,'’ he began to read clearly : 

He who would like sometime to open the holy Bible 
of days gone by, in which are found the evil fortunes 
of my native land 

and the book fell from his hands as a ripe fruit in autumn leaving 
a weakened branch. They gave him the book back only to discover 
that he himself, his head bent down, had quietly and imperceptibly 
left the branch of life. It seems as if death must have given him 
a momentary use of consciousness and sight which had been dimmed 
by life, before taking all of these away for ever. There were no 
surviving children or wife to accompany the dead poet to his grave. 
Only a few men of letters, rather incidentally, paid him such homage. 
Incidentally, because no one knew about his death and they learned 
about it only when the casket-wagon passed them on the street, 
carrymg the object that held nobody’s interest any more. And these 
few men, who owed a great deal to Dolya, raised a cry about him 
in the papers the following morning. That particular morning the 
papers were full of events and quarrels much more interesting for 
those who throughout life subsist on journalistic trash. '' And the 
sun set quietly,” as one critic puts it, in order to rise when its 
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day has come and show its glory of which this day was unworthy.'' 
It seems as though this sun is already appearmg on the horizon. On 
the anniversary of the poet's death a big crowd of people held a 
memorial service at his unevened grave, and the instigator of the 
event had the courage to speak words unheard until then and 
uncomprehended until now : And of him the words of the prophet 
are true : when you have lost me, only then will you find me > " 
Just as many great things have happened accidentally, so the appear- 
ance of Eevo Dolya in life on the '' Isle of the Blessed " is an 
accident. 

It is true that if circumstances had not been favourable such 
an accident would not have arisen. . . . And those circum- 
stances are the strenuous life and catastrophic development of our 
renaissance which many consider a thing of the past, but which is 
actually just now in its beginning. Only an epoch of rebirth 
provides the soil for accidents, in the sense of unexpected and mis- 
understood events, and only such an epoch can account for them. 
Greatness creates uncomprehended and dies forgotten. It is a 
lonely pilgrim in the night, and those who go to bed early, tired by 
the cares of the day, will not hear his lonely song, neither will they 
divine the direction of his footsteps. They do not need to hear or 
understand, for that matter * for his voice was meant for others. 
Once upon a time men drank directly from a spnng. Now one 
needs canals, filters, fountains, jugs, bottles and glasses before water 
is brought to our mouth. We must wait until the means are devised 
that will bring to our emotions and our reason the crystal streams 
of the poetry of Dolya. We are waiting and our hope will not fail. 
He was the carrier of our consciousness and, for the present, its 
highest expression. The magnificent epic of his life ended with a 
quiet elegy veiled by physical weakness and darkening of, the soul. 
The failure to realise his unhappiness was the happiness of this man 
marked by fate. Eevo Dolya remembered nothing of his life and 
work during the last days of his life When I, one of his rare 
visitors, went to his small, quiet room one evening in the autumn, 
where he lived with the means provided by a noble foreigner 
(for one's own people seldom care) I found him absorbed in his 
poems, the perpetual “ first printed copy." It had been a long time 
since he could recognise me, but seeing that I attended to him, he 
was rather friendly and quite talkative. He was reading his poem, 
but no longer remembered that he was its author. And did he 
understand its meaning ? I took the book from his hands and 
began to read to him : 
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Even as the traveller, who, having climbed and reached a lofty 
peak, looks down at the panorama unfolded at his feet, and sees 
the crooked paths which panting he has followed — I, too, 
having reached the peak of life, look around with belated 
sorrow. . . . 

and stopped because the poet caught my hand and there was a ray 
of understanding m his eyes * ''My God f But this is beautiful ! 
This is strangely beautiful ! Even as the traveller. ... You are 
saying that, you young fellow^ You are a great poet.'' 

" The great poet lies m the grave before us and this grave has 
not been evened off ^ He lost his memory and the same thing will 
happen to everyone who uses its plough in the barren fields of our 
times, where the soil is hard and seldom brings forth stalks for 
harvest. He belonged to us, yet others will possess him. For such 
is the world in which Eevo Dolya lived and died and is waiting for 
the day to be resurrected for a different life ^ " 

This was the funeral oration at the grave of Eevo Dolya. 

H: * * ^ 

Such is the account of his life which Pencho Slaveikov has left 
us. It is hard to believe that anyone else, writing his biography, 
could match his sincerity, his fiery zeal, his forceful, terse expression 
or his pathos 

A. M. IVANOFF. 

University of Miami, 

Coral Gables, Florida, 


^ Definite but meagre biographical details about Pencho Slaveikov may be found 
in Teodoro“/-Balan, Pencho Slaveikov^ Letopis Na Bulgarskata Akademiya Na Nau- 
kite, Sofia, 1915 

2 The first version of these translated sketches constituted part of a chapter m 
my dissertation, German Influences vn the Work of Pencho Slaveikov , submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Boston 
University Graduate School, 1940 

®This sketch constitutes the preface to Slaveikov^s JEpicheski Pesm. It has 
also appeared m Misul, godina XIII, kniga i 

^ A play on words . the name of Trevna is derived from the Bulgarian word 
treva ” meaning grass 

® This is undoubtedly a reference to the Balkan Mountam in Bulgaria, the name 
"" Balkan bemg the Turkish word for mOuntam, sometimes used to designate any 
particular mountam 

® Slaveikov' s future biographer will need, of course, to verify these mdividual 
events in outside sources before including them in the “ true legend 

^ A reference to his professors in Leipzig and the German poets he came to know 
under their guidance 

® Turgenev, Slaveikov’ s favourite Russian author, lived in Pans for years and 
shared the esteem of Tolstoy and Dostoyevski throughout Europe. 
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® In another connection Slaveikov is more explicit in talking about his teachers 
and supplies their actual names m parentheses as : Hellene-Goethe, Jew-Heine, 
Swabian-Volkelt Slaveikov ; Bulgarsha Ltteratura, p 205 

A reference to the prevalent French and German Naturahsm 
Bulgarian title of Turgenev’s most touchmg short story. 

Here Slaveikov is m complete agreement with Lessing’s theory of art, expressed 
in Laokoon and other writing, which makes only the beautiful the proper object of 
art and demands that m all cases the impression produced by the object should 
be positive 

A folk-song fairy, corresponding to the muse of poetry 
A backward rendition of Trevna whose middle vowel is a variable e or a, 
Dyado or dedo, meanmg grandpa, is also a term of endearment. 

Slaveikov fell asleep on the ice while skatmg at night, which resulted in hfelong 
paralysis of his legs. 

A spurious quotation not found m any one of the four Gospels. 

This IS an admission that thoughts and ideas rather than emotions are at 
times the dommant element m Slaveikov’ s poetry 
Literally to delouse them 

An outstanding modern critic of literature writes : Every work of enduring 
literature is not so much a triumph of language as a victory over language ; a sudden 
injection of life-giving perceptions mto a vocabulary that is, but for the energy of the 
creative artist, perpetually on the verge of exhaustion ” J M Murry, The Pyohlem 
of Style, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 1922, p 98 

Because of the low opinion they both had of the Orthodox Church, and because 
there was no civil marriage in Bulgaria then, Slaveikov and Mara Belcheva were 
never married Almost invariably, however, he refers to her in his writmgs as his 
wife 

Strangely remmiscent of the moving description of Nietzsche’s transition from 
sanity to insanity given by Stefan Zweig in Der Kampf mit dem Ddmon, 



‘‘A TRANSYLVANIAN PILGRIM’’ 
IN ENGLAND 


LETTERS OF 1. CODRU DRAGUSANU 

(1818-1884) 

[Translated by E. D. Tappe) 

CoDRU Dragusanu, writer of the letters here translated, is of 
no significance in the development of Roumanian literature or in 
Roumanian history. The Transylvanian Pilgrim never attracted 
attention even when first published,^ and what is known of its 
author's life in his native land is of little interest. But he had a gift 
for descriptive letters, and like Kinglake in Eothen, he charms with 
his '' joie-de-vivre." This selection of letters dealing with England 
IS typical of the whole book. 

The salient facts gathered by Mr. §erban Cioculescu in the bio- 
graphical note prefixed to his edition ^ oi The Transylvanian Pilgrim 
are as follows. Codru was born of peasant parents in the village of 
Dragus in 1818. He left Transylvania in 1833 avoid military 
service and lived abroad until 1848. His travels took him to 
Wallachia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, Germany, France, England, 
Switzerland and Russia. From 1848 until his death in 1884 he lived 
in Transylvania at Fagaraj and later at Sibiu, leading a life of local 
political and literary activity. 

The Transylvanian Pilgrim was published anonymously at Sibiu 
in 1864. The first edition is extremely rare and has not been reprinted 
in its original form, the 19th-century orthography combining with the 
now outi;9.oded neologisms of the author's extravagantly Latinist 
vocabulary to make it difficult for modern readers. In 1910, 
therefore, Professor N. lorga wrote a preface for a new edition pub- 
lished at Valenii-de-Munte and charged the printer, Mr. C. Onciu, 
with the task of turning the text into the literary style of 1910. 

^ There is one cnrions exception to this , a pamphlet in Spanish published in 
Madrid in 1868, deahng with “ Peregrinulu Transelvann It is a paper read to 
the Royal Spanish Academy on 5 March, 1868, by Pedro Felipe Monlau, and is 
entitled " Breves consideraciones acerca del idioma valaco o romance oriental 
comparado con el Castellano y demas romances occidentales For this information 
I am indebted to Dr. G Nandri§, whose help on many other occasions since he first 
taught me Roumanian I should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging 
with gratitude 

^ Peregrtnul Tyanstlvan I. Codru Dragu§anu Edited by §erban Cioculescu 
Pubhshed by Cugetarea : Georgescu Delafras, at Bucharest, 1942. It is on 
this text that I have based my translation 
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Mr Cioculescu has chosen for his edition a way of compro^l^^^^ 
replacing only those neologisms which have not parsed into iIk* 
current Roumanian vocabulary, and even then giving the oiiginai 
text in a footnote. 


PEREGRINUL TRANSILVAN 
by L CoDRU Dragu^anu 

London, Septejnber, 1840. 

In Europe there are only two great nations in the full meaning of the 
phrase ; the French and the English. Writers compare the former to 
the ancient Greeks and the latter to the Romans, but more with regard 
to their chief national characteristic, for the inverse would still be true. 

The French resemble the Greeks only in their fickle frivolity, m their 
convulsive tendency to revolution, in their tasteful luxury and in their 
attractively witty writings, while their glorious deeds and their infliieuct* 
on the general culture of the nations make them the true Romans of 
modern times The English on the other hand possess in the lughest 
degree steadfastness, the supreme virtue of Rome, but their speculative 
spirit and their self-interest and egotism are purely Greek qualities. In 
their mutual alliance these two peoples are destined to lead the world 
and to decide for ever the fate of nations. Such is my theory about the 
land and its inhabitants. Let us begin to show what we know from 
practical experience, so as to prove it as far as possible. 

We had been told that England, being an island surrounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, is much troubled by thick fogs, and that London, situated 
near the sea at the mouth of the Thames, suffers very much from this fog 
throughout the year, except in September, when even here the climate 
is tolerable We profited by this propitious season to see this city, the 
hugest in Europe, m all its splendour. 

On the loth of September we left Paris in the royal diligence, and 
travelling all night, arrived next day at the French port Havre tie 
Grace,’' situated at the mouth of the Seme. Here we soon caught a fore- 
taste of England, for the French coast towns have quite taken to them- 
selves the customs of their neighbours, who frequently visit them Nt^xt 
day we went to the harbour, where for the first time I observed that 
marine phenomenon of which we have little idea, the ebb and flow of 
the tide. The Atlantic Ocean, m six hours, withdraws a remarkable 
distance from the coast, leaving dry land, and then for the next six hours 
returns on its tracks, filling the harbour up with its waves. In this way 
it normally rises and falls twenty feet, and even more at the equinoxes. 
In accordance with this movement navigators control their entry to and 
exit from the port ; otherwise ships lie in the roads at a distance where 
it has no effect. 


p 
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That day with the evening tide we embarked on the steamship Great 
Britain, which, raising its anchor, sailed into the Channel, the watery 
route to London. A good half-hour had passed when we were seized with 
the so-called sea-sickness," a violent dizziness followed by nausea and 
fearful vomiting, and then by apathy and weariness, which lasted all 
night This sickness spares no novice to the sea, and is caused by the 
strong smell of the salt water and the rocking of the ship working on those 
unaccustomed to these things. We had been told that in stormy weather 
it continues unceasingly with delicate persons. 

I rose next morning rather harassed and went out on deck to get my 
beanngs. There was nothing to be seen but the sky, clear as could be, 
and the quiet green water reflecting it. The helmsman spoke French. 
I approached him and asked him one or two questions. With much 
more affability than I expected from an Englishman he explained the 
virtue of the compass and the use of the card of the thirty-two winds, 
well-known only to expert sailors ; then later he showed me afar off the 
English coast, white and chalky, which gave the country its old name of 
" Albion," to which the French have added the epithet '' perfidious." 
The English, quite the opposite to the French, are serious and silent. 
They only enjoy talking when they are given the chance of praising the 
institutions of their native land. Thus this man told me that England 
is the mother of political freedom, and that, to preserve it, she owns more 
warships than France owns merchant ships Then he went on to other 
— ^in my humble opinion — exaggerations. 

Towards evening, as we were approaching the mouth of the Thames, 
we became more and more conscious of the nearness of London, where so 
many ships of every sort come and go that you can hardly make your 
way among them. On the Thames proper, we proceeded with great 
caution through a forest of masts and smoking funnels. At last we 
reached the customs All the passengers' belongings were tossed like 
balls from the steamer into dinghies, and thence were earned into the 
halls of the custom-house, so that I thought that we should never see 
them agaim , but these men are so methodical and practical that not 
a needle which you entrust to them can be lost or mislaid. 

We undid our trunks, they were inspected m a flash, and all of a 
sudden we saw them loaded on a cab " (a sort of carriage with one 
horse). Then after rapidly covering quite a long distance, we got down 
in St. Martm's Lane at the '' Fricour " Hotel, to which we were brought 
by an Itahan guide, who had been lying in wait on the bank of the Thames 
to catch guests, and now took a tip of 2 crowns from us. 

I was surprised that no one asked us for our passports. Our man 
told us that such an institution was unknown in England and was only 
a Continental luxury. The fact is, there is no more hateful obstacle to 
travelling than this document of protection, invented for profit, on 
which you waste unlimited time, because although every one is called 
upon to help you in case of need, you not only fail to obtain help, but 
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have to support numbers of hungry consuls and agents with the price 
of your visa. 

Above all in London one is surprised by the large numbers of people 
and the quietness, and the eye is caught by the exemplary cleanness of 
the streets, the simplicity of the buildings, and the uniform dress of the 
men, which is usually grey or greyish-brown. The streets are all wide, 
straight, and, especially the chief ones, paved with blocks of wood, or 
]ust macadamised. The houses have not architectural distinction, as m 
Pans, nor are they so solid, for this city is a whole world, containing over 
two million inhabitants Spreading from year to year, London has 
absorbed private estates over an area as great as Tara-Oltului in our 
country. Many parts bear the name of such and such a garden Such 
pieces of land are let on leases of 25 or 30 years or other terms. The 
builders then calculate their expenditure with a view to this period only 
and build very lightly. 

Leaving out of account the superficial glitter of France, there exists 
in London a luxurious comfort elsewhere unknown , in particular, all 
the staircases are carpeted right down to the street ; as for apartments, 
that goes without saying Naturally the great dampness renders this 
luxury indispensable. Then, in front of most houses, adjoining the street, 
are little flower gardens. The kitchens (also to overcome the dampness 
or to cope with the dankness) are in the basement of the houses, like the 
cellars. 

No city possesses so many public places as London. They are almost 
all quadrangular ; hence their name of '' square.’' They are all provided 
with monuments, though not all are imposing • in general, they have 
flower-gardens, grass and trees in the middle. These gardens, usually 
circular, are enclosed with iron railings and serve to give enjoyment to 
the surrounding residents. There are also in London gardens, nay I may 
say public fields, they are so large, where there is nothing but green 
meadow, tall thick-leaved trees and running waters, or lakes as clear as 
crystal. Such public places for the enjoyment of the people are Regent’s-, 
Green-, Hyde- and St. James’ Park, for these places bear the* name of 
park. On Sundays and holidays the urban public walks there ; otherwise 
only foreigners and the anstocracy. 

Divine service at church occupies the holiday until ii a.m. During 
this time no one is permitted to open the doors or windows of shops or 
even of private houses, and the whole city appears to be plunged in 
thoughts of devotion. If any one goes mto a church, then until the end 
of the service he cannot leave, for the verger, stands guard at the door and 
prevents him. This contrasts very much with our customs, and especially 
those of the Catholics. The latter have succeeded in turning church 
into a theatre, and the ungodly go in and out as they please, often followed 
by dogs. 

Protestants m general and the English in particular are much more 
rigid in the externals of religion than the Orthodox. They believe less. 
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but they do more for the dignity of the ceremonial, although they have 
rejected all sorts of “ hocus-pocus.” In London people do not work on 
Sundays, as I saw them do in Paris even at State enterprises. 

The day before yesterday I went to St. Martin's Church in our neigh- 
bourhood to see the ceremonies of the Anglican nte. They are extremely 
simple, rather like those of our Lutherans However, I noticed one 
cunous thing ; that the pastor very often repeated a short litany from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom Long absolutions were read as 
among us Easterns. Then, besides hymns accompanied by the organ, 
there followed a sermon, very badly delivered and soporific — let alone the 
fact that I understood nothing, except from time to time the words 
Lord God.” 

I think also that the English language lacks pleasant sounds such as 
we are used to in the Contmental languages — or its novelty made it appear 
so to me. Meanwhile — God forgive me — I spent two hours and a half 
in counting bald heads, and found on the seats downstairs alone — for 
I was in the gallery — ^four hundred and fifty-five. Naturally the older 
men sit below and the younger ones in the gallery, but there too were 
plenty of bald heads 

The English are tall and handsome, but the man who can keep his 
hair is exceptional, owing to the fogs of their climate. I am surprised 
that the ladies have splendid heads of hair. 

So much for to-day, but I shall continue soon 

LETTER XVIII 

London, September, 1840. 

“ Sie sassen und assen beim Theetisch 
Und sprachen von Liebe viel. 

Die Herren, die waren asthetisch. 

Die Damen von zartem Gefuhl.” 

« — A German Satirist. 

Now that I have had eight days' more experience, my dear brother, 
of this universal metropolis of commerce, it is right that I should send off 
another consignment of tourist’s wares, although my time is short and 
I should like to use it profitably. But here is something “ pMe-mele ” 
as the French say, for how could anyone keep the thread in the fearful 
chaos of a city as big as a country ? 

For something to see, I took our cicerone, Giuseppe Sogno, to guide 
me to a place of rare curiosities. I went to the British Museum, where 
there is a treasure-house of mutilated statues from Egypt, Greece, Italy 
and both the Indies, including many rarities, all beautifully arranged 
according to countries and periods. In so far as they were not removed 
by force, — so I was told — , they were bought for their weight in gold by 
wealthy lords and dedicated to their national museum. 
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I thought the petrified skeletons of antediluvian animals extra- 
ordinary ; there are mastodons, mammoths and ichthyosauri, and in the 
courtyard the skeleton of a whale in its natural state, as long as a huge 
boat, its bones resembling old fir-beams. I also saw St PauFs Cathedral, 
a monument of architecture m the shape of St. Peter's church m the 
Vatican, only much smaller and with little decoration mside apart from 
the non-religious monuments. 

We hurried away to the Zoological Gardens," which has a menagerie 
of beasts from all over the world, the richest in all Europe. There are 
four elephants and six very fine giraffes. But I was amused to be shown 
a buffalo as a curious beast, and my guide was still more amused when 
I told him that my father had a yard full of such beasts and that I had 
been reared on buffalo's milk. 

On our way back we entered the Royal Polytechnic Institution," a 
place where experiments in physical chemistry and mechanics are made 
in the presence of the public, thunder and hghtnmg actually being pro- 
duced A young man, elegantly dressed, entered an apparatus of proofed 
canvas, equipped with a long breathing tube, jumped into a tank ten feet 
deep, full of water, and there for ten minutes picked up coins thrown by 
the spectators ; then he came out with them in a pot, and amid applause 
his canvas suit was undone, and his toilette appeared unharmed. 

Next day we visited another place, called ‘‘Box Hall," where an 
English vanety of gladiators were fighting with fists, face to face, and 
doing their best to hit one another on the nose and m the wind. I saw 
one bleeding from the nose and mouth like a beast, and two more uncon- 
scious on the ground , then I was nauseated with such a spectacle and 
left the place The English like such barbarous contests and fight with 
their fists , in fact they lay wagers on the fighters they favour 

From here Sogno took me to the “ Centrifugal Railway," a new 
mechanical wonder. A railway arranged on a gentle slope from one side 
of the haU makes a circular loop in the centre, and equally gently rises 
on the far side to the level. The passenger is put in a carriage which 
is open in the middle, and finds himself whirled round head dowil without 
fallmg, for the speed removes all danger 

Finally I visited the tunnel under the Thames, one of the wonders of 
the world, surpassing those most renowned in antiquity. After the city 
of London had spread far towards the mouth of the Thames, there was 
no stable communication between the two banks of the river. It being 
impossible to build a bridge without hindering the entry of ships into the 
port of London (the so-called “ London Docks "), a company decided to 
build a road under the water, which was done by a Frenchman, Brunei. 
There is an entrance with two arches. 

One English custom I thought queer, though later I found it was 
natural. On our excursions when we grew hot. Signor Sogno invited me 
into a cafe to cool down. He gave an order, and immediately we were 
served with hot tea, though I was expecting after our own custom cold 
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lemonade, orangeade or sherbet. The English are practical homoeo- 
pathists , they use one nail to drive out another. We are still beginners. 

Last night I went to the ‘‘ Covent Garden ” theatre, a most splendid 
hall, and listened to the opera in Enghsh ; but I did not like the singing 
at all, because my ears were irritated by such strings of monosyllables. 
It is said that the shortness of English words is suited to naval com- 
mands and indeed the English wonder how other nations can carry 
out manceuvres without the conciseness which only their own language 
enjoys. I suppose so, but they will never make it suitable for singing ; 
harmony demands vowels that are sonorous and clear, not swallowed 
and sneezed as in their language. 

Certainly Great Bntain is the most civilised state in the world. I 
particularly noticed that in London you must look for soldiers with a 
torch in broad daylight ; they are not to be seen at all. Either there is 
a very small army, or the common soldier is allowed to dress in civilian 
clothes when he is off duty. But there are on the streets a fair number 
of so-called “ constables,” a kind of policemen armed only with short 
sticks, which are loaded with lead and decorated with the arms of the 
kmgdom at the tip. Everyone, whoever he may be, has to obey them, as 
otherwise he gets the opportunity of testing m his own person the specific 
weight of lead. 

The centre of London, called the City,” consists principally of little 
shops, as smah as nutshells, whose proprietors are nevertheless million- 
aires. They keep here only samples of their wares, and each possesses 
extensive factories, so that all the week, according to your wish, they can 
load you ten or twenty ships in any port you desire. These merchants 
with their money hold the English government by the bridle, and send the 
political barometer throughout the world up and down as suits their 
own interest. 

In English town society you cannot without scandal appear in any- 
thing but a black suit with a white tie. At Court and the houses of the 
leading nobility tight breeches, silk stockings and shoes are necessary. 
Otherwise footwear is not very choice, for the English, far from excelling 
in this respect, actually wear iron heel-tips, like peasants m our country. 

There are many other things to see in this huge city, but I have 
already described many , it remains (to justify my ‘‘ motto ”) to tell 
you something about English cooking. It is simple, like everything 
English, but abundant. Their dishes, that is to say their cooking, consist 
almost entirely of roasts, or I might say unroasted meat, which has been 
given a mere glimpse of a coal fire. Their meat is marvellous, extremely 
tender (they do not use homed beasts for work, and their game is kept 
in parks, where it grows fat), but, as I say, their roasts drip with warm 
blood. Let him that likes, eat it ; if not, he is called a Continental 
weakling. Besides a roast, they generally serve “ ploom-pudding,” a kind 
of mamaliga of flour, fine-^ound, solid, mixed with plums (from which it 
gets its name) or, for delicate palates, with sweet raisins ; then boiled 
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potatoes served in their jackets,” i.e. whole and unpeeled ; then bread, 
fresh butter, and nothing more. Soups, sauces, salads and a thousand 
other delicacies are despised, and the Englishman avoids sour cabbage 
and other rancid food like the devil 

The national drink is beer, of two kinds, “ porter ” and '' ale ” , both 
are excellent, but porter is incomparable, only too strong, and usually one 
dnnks ale. Wines are imported from abroad ; only the best types, for 
imported wine is subject to customs duty at a flat rate, so that poor ones 
are imported at a loss (and the Englishman does not doctor wines). In 
general, the wines drunk are Spanish and Portuguese, such as port, 
madeira, sherry, Malaga. 

Although cooking is simple, meals in England consist of many courses, 
perhaps more so than anywhere else in Europe The Enghsh are the 
heartiest eaters in the world. In the morning when they rise they drink 
tea or coffee ; at 10 a m. they eat a “ beefsteak ” and drink beer ; they 
lunch properly at 2 , they take tea again at 5 p m. , and do not fail to 
sup in style at 9 in the evening, after which there often follows punch. 

This sort of diet has spread also to places on the continent where the 
English gather in crowds as guests, for they travel a great deal, finding 
their interests everywhere The English hve better abroad at half the 
cost than in their own country where everything is worth its weight in 
gold. 

One thing more The Frenchman is nicknamed “ Monsieur,” which is 
why the Saxons in our country still call soldiers “ muoser,” after the 
Walloons who spoke French. The Englishman is nicknamed “ John 
Bull,” as the German is “ Deutscher Michel ” and the Russian “ Nash 
Brat.” 

Vale! 

The following is an extract from letter XIX, dated from Paris, Janu- 
ary, 1841. 

Let me take up the thread where I left off, in England, so that I can 
write you further reminiscences of conditions in England, so different from 
those in our country that they are deeply imprinted on my memory. 

As we had gone by water, we returned from London to Dover by land, 
so as to see something of England outside the city We took post horses, 
a really aristocratic team ; four horses of sixteen hands, bays, with 
Enghshed ” tails and trappings plated with silver, and two postillions in 
jackets of lobster red with deerskin breeches, shining turn-down boots 
and white hats. On the 28th of September, very early, we left London, 
and set out for Dover on a road smooth as leather and provided with tall 
cast-iron standards carrying gas-lamps for a distance of five hundred 
fathoms from the city. 

On both sides there extend for a long way from the city beautiful 
viUas, gardens with flowers, parks and stately castles of the nobility , not 
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to mention that the modest fields of the '' Farmers are ever3rwhere 
enclosed if not with hawthorn hedges (at that time gracefully decorated 
with red berries), at any rate with stakes. But nowhere save in England 
IS there to be seen such a carpet of green grass, short and soft as velvet. 

To Dover which lies at the end of a promontory, beneath some chffs 
crowned with a fortress, the Cerberus of the English homeland, is a distance 
of ten geographic miles We passed through four towns, each of ten 
thousand inhabitants, where we changed horses, and though we went at 
what I should call a gentle pace, we arrived early enough to cross the 
water on the same day. Dover is at the narrowest point of the Channel 
and gives this stretch its name — m English Straits of Dover '' ; though 
the French call it after their coast town, '' Pas de Calais.'" On a light 
steamer we crossed the Channel m three hours and landed at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

The following extract concludes Letter XXXII, dated from Thun in 
Switzerland, August 1843. 

[The author is describing the return from an excursion to Brienz. He 
sits down under a great elm with a Miss Lucia Colbert, an Englishwoman, 
to watch the sunset ] Gradually the sun was hidden, the spectacle 
slowly disappeared The music of the cow-bells could just be heard in 
the distance, and Miss Lucia began to sing her favourite romance in the 
sweetest voice in the world. 

I could not remain seated, I sank on my knees at her skirts, and the 
English language, uttered by so melodious and delicate an organ, seemed 
to me as sweet as it had previously seemed harsh. I let her sing, and 
then m the last verse : 

Ah ! look forth, look forth, my fairest. 

My bosom pants for thee. 

Look forth, look forth, my dearest, 
r Thy looks are life to me ! 

I joined my voice with Miss Lucia's in an access of fire and enthusiasm ; 
then I stood up and, arm in arm, we entered the town 

To-morrow we return to Pans, then we go for sea-bathing, and in 
November we shall be in London to see the installation of the Lord Mayor. 

Thus I took my leave of Switzerland, and I console myself with the 
thought that I shall meet Miss Lucia in her own country, and in thinking 
of her I shall certainly not forget the romance which fully reconciled me 
to the English language. 

Valel 
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LETTER XXXIII 

London, November 1843, 

Dreifach ist der Schritt der Zeit ; 

Zdgernd kommt die Zukunft hergezogen, 

Pfeilschnell ist das Jetzt entfiogen, 

Ewig stiU steht die Vergangenheit. 

— Schiller. 

I last communicated with you, my friend, from Switzerland, and 
[ ought to take you by easy stages to London, for it would be too much 
3 f a leap to get there in one go ; nevertheless, I shall take rather long 
strides so as to arrive quickly. 

The method of the English — for, being in their country, I ought to 
:ceep my attention on them — is quite the contrary ; I mean, of English 
:ourists. They take you in the diligence with them, introduce you to 
wery passenger, describing his person in detail and listing his clothes ; 
:hey do not omit to note any of the driver's oaths to describe how many 
^eys, bays, sorrels or whites are harnessed at each successive stage , 
10 pot-hole or puddle, no up or down m the road escapes being entered 
n their journal — and, naturally, in the book of travels with which they 
mdow their land and people. Railways and highroads, the banks of 
aavigable waters with steam-vessels are described in minute detail ; and 
:he post-houses, hotels, the character of each eating-house keeper, the 
;ood, the drmks, right down to the very bugs which inconvenience them 
n this place and that, find their appropriate place m the above-mentioned 
vorks, for these are the guides and reference-books of their ever-travelling 
:ello w-countrymen . 

Permit me, my friend, to dispense with this wearisome procedure ; 
irst, because, in some cases, I have already described the places to you 
vhen I passed that way before, and secondly, because our Roumanian 
:ravellers are not so exacting as the Enghsh ,* in so-called cultured or 
uvilised countries they overlook many discomforts because they are not 
iccustomed at home to Enghsh comfort. The English need su«h detailed 
vorks because they travel much more than any other nation. They 
lormally traverse the world to eat well, to drink well, to live m ease and 
:omfort, or to escape the '' spleen," whereas others only travel on unavoid- 
ible business or to increase their knowledge — ^like me, for example. 

There are, however, exceptions to the general rule, and m particular, 
imong the nobility of Roumania. [Here follows an anecdote about a 
Roumanian nobleman nicknamed " the Madman."] 

In England there are madmen too, but I do not think that any ever 
surpassed the Hungarian Prince Esterhazy, who was once Austrian 
Ambassador in London. At a Court BaU, the story goes, he was dancmg 
vith the Queen of England ; he had boots ornamented with diamonds of 
preat price, which were only glued on. In the course of the waltz they 
:ame unstuck and made a mess on the floor of the ball-room without 
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causing the gentleman any worry. In this way the Prince wished to 
show that he was crawling with wealth. We know that later his property 
was confiscated and he only rehabilitated himself by means of a State 
lottery. . . . 

On the nth of October we embarked on the steamer Ariadne and set 
out for London We landed at the port of Southampton and after 
48 hours left by train. We arrived here and put up at MivarPs Hotel, 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, one of the most aristocratic hotels in 
the city. 

We had had with us since Pans Prince B’s sister, Mme Davidova, 
who possessed a very fine album , but a blockhead of a maid packed it 
so badly, next to her mistress’s pomades, that it was fearfully damaged. 
This misfortune so upset Mme Davidova that she appeared inconsolable, 
I have never been a calligraphist. For all that, at the request of the 
Prince, who wished to give his sister pleasure, I decided to write out the 
book afresh, and, in the two months which we spent sea-bathing, I had 
set to work and learned to make the Cyrillic cursives and bastards ” 
with rare perfection, imitating not only the orthography but also the 
different hands in the onginal ; a giant undertaking for me, I must say, by 
the time I had finished it. 

In London my first care was to look for a binder, who bound the book 
exactly like the original. Next day was Mme Davidova’s name-day ; I 
gave her a surprise with the duplicate of the album and caused her 
immense gratification. However, she gave me a surprise too, consisting 
of thirty pounds sterling in a very elegant purse sewn with her own hand. 
Apart from the purse it was not an extravagance for the owner of 70,000 
serfs, but I won great esteem and good will from all the Russians in 
London. They are numerous and of some standing, for a crowd of them 
came here with the Grand Duke Mihail Pavlovich, brother of the Tsar 
who actually put up at the hotel where I was staying. At the same time 
the Crown Prince of the Netherlands, Alexander Wilhelm, also settled 
here, so I could not have wanted better society. 

On this occasion all the great people of England called and wrote 
their names with their own hand in the registers opened for this purpose, 
on one side for the Grand Duke Mihail, on the other for the Dutch royalty. 
I had never seen such a gala procession. For three days on end I was 
able to review horses, carriages, brilliant coats of arms and liveries ; 
for the square was always full of lords, dignitaries and notables of the 
court. 

On the whole, here as on the Continent, September is the most beautiful 
month and the weather the pleasantest. This year, exceptionally, not 
only the whole of October, but also part of November was tolerable. 
To tell the truth, there was mist morning and evening, but towards after- 
noon the atmosphere was as bright as you could wish. 

On the 9th of November a singularly fine ceremony took place in 
the so-called “ City,” the centre of London, the seat of its world-wide 
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commerce. By ancient custom this, St. Michael's Day, is the day for 
the installation of the Lord Mayor, who is chosen by the representatives 
of the City, consisting of 268 municipal councillors, and installed with 
regal pomp. Those eligible for the office of Lord Mayor are the merchants 
and craftsmen who have warehouses in the '' City" (the old town), but 
each of these candidates must be at least a millionaire, for not even a king 
would be expected to dispense as much hospitahty as this ruler of London. 

The metropolis gives him as residence for his year of office the magni- 
ficently decorated palace called " Mansion House," and puts at his disposal 
gold plate to the value of 60,000 pounds sterling, for which the Lord 
Mayor signs publicly and with great ceremony a receipt for a mere £4,000. 
They give him an annual salary of £8,000, but to keep up appearances he 
needs to add at least as much again from his own pocket, especially if he 
is given the chance to entertain the Queen during his term of office. 
Such an honour brings in its train the title of Lord for life ; otherwise on 
the 9th of November in the following year he again becomes “ Mr. N." 
as he was before his election 

The inaugural procession starts from the Town Hall, called " Guild- 
hall," and passes through many streets, decked with banners, flags and 
flowers, which cover almost all the houses, amid thousands of people 
hurrying about in an un-English manner. The Lord Mayor wears royal 
purple and a wig, as in the Middle Ages , in front of him are borne the 
sword and sceptre as though he were a king, and he is surrounded by 
sheriffs, aldermen and all the notables, and by guilds. A part of the 
procession takes place m yachts on the Thames, where all the flags in 
the world flutter from sailing-ships, gondolas and steamers. To describe 
all this pomp is impossible ; for you cannot even see this ceremony with- 
out rhapsodising, in this monster metropohs of two milhon souls, all 
packed together and gaping at such goings on. 

The weather allowed us to see this too in favourable conditions ; then 
the next day the state of the atmosphere underwent a complete change. 
A thick fog enwrapped the whole city and there was continuous night for 
a week on end. In the streets you could not see your finger"*at midday, 
and even the gas would not burn owing to the heavy moisture. We sat 
continually at table with the lights on and with a fire m the hearth, telhng 
stories and entertaining ourselves with music. When such a fog settles, 
it IS dangerous to walk m the streets, for not only may you be run down 
by carriages, but also you may be stripped by the local “ practitioners " 
without any one being able to help you. 

AU the charm of London disappeared with this fog, and so we made 
a trip to the country, where even in a mist there is light, the darkness in 
the city being due to the thick smoke of the fossil coal which they burn 
for heatmg. On the 19th of November we set out by the Great Western 
Railway for Abbey,^ a town near which is situated the castle of the Earl 

^ I suppose the town to be Sherborne, the estate to be Sherborne Park and the 
Earl to be Edward, 2nd Earl Digby (1773-1856) 
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of Sherburn, whom we visited. Prince B. has a family connection with 
this nobleman, as his father's first wife was the Earl’s sister. We were 
therefore given an unusually distmguished reception. 

The Earl’s castle is one of the most stately in England and contains 
thirty-two state apartments, each of four rooms, all differently furnished, 
painted and papered in as many shades of colour and very sumptuously. 
And the English have their own taste. Everything of theirs is simple and 
solid, and yet you cannot sufficiently admire its opulence and symmetry. 

On the ground floor of the palace are the ordinary dining-rooms, 
kitchens and store-rooms of all descriptions On the first floor are the 
state apartments and the rooms of the members of the family and their 
guests, and above on the second floor, the rooms of the servants and 
'' domestics.” All these are comfortably furnished, there being carpets 
everywhere on the floors, only the servants’ rooms are less luxurious ; 
for example, all their curtains are of linen, while their masters’ are of 
heavy satin with gold tassels 

I was astounded when I learnt the number and gradations of the 
servants of this aristocratic family, which consists of only seven members. 
There are three grades of domestics, very scrupulously distinguished in 
rank and classification as follows. The first class comprises the major- 
domo or steward of the estate, the bookkeepers, a chief housekeeper, 
secretaries, tutors, instructors, the chaplain, the doctor, and lady com- 
panions. The second class includes the valets and chambermaids, the 
chef, the head coachmen, the veterinary surgeon, the huntsmen, the 
waiters and the under-housekeeper. The third class includes the cook’s 
assistants, the washerwomen, the '' skivvies,” the lackeys, the under- 
coachmen, the stable servants and estate labourers. In aU over 200, 
Then there are also gardeners, day-labourers and farm hands, who do 
not receive direct board and lodgmg at the hall, but live on fixed 
wages. 

In the stables the Earl keeps about 100 horses, with roughly one 
servant to look after every two horses. I was told that at this house 
every yeai^the consumption of coal alone amounts in value to £7,000 
sterling. It is clear therefore that only a crowned head of the first rank 
could maintam such a court continuously ; but in England there are 
many noblemen as wealthy as that. 

Adjoining the castle is a wonderful park, in three portions, covering 
several English square miles. Nearest to the palace is the part which is 
picturesquely dotted with bushy trees, a lawn green as velvet, beds of 
flowers and running water, formmg islands, peninsulas, bays, narrows 
and other features, which give an extremely fine effect. Everywhere 
there are little paths strewn with golden-yeUow sand. Similarly the 
place shaded with trees all round is weeded and sprinkled with yellow 
sand. 

In the second portion there are thick shrubberies and aUeys with 
singing birds and hares and, further on, herds of stags and deer, very 
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tame, which in winter are fed on hay and sheltered in picturesque byres 
in the shape of grottoes with wild mosses. 

In honour of our Prince, the EarFs sons, all honourables,"' arranged 
a splendid fox-hunt to which they invited many neighbours of rank. We 
were about 8o persons, mounted (our party, naturally, on horses of the 
EarFs) and clad in hunting costume ; red coats, green caps and white 
breeches with top boots (our party was again supplied locally) And so 
we set off after the fox It is worth noting that in England there have 
for a long time been no wild foxes, the species having been exterminated 
by frequent hunting , so, for amusement, foxes are brought from France, 
and only occasionally is one let go for hunting (or, as the English call it, 
'' the noble amusement ”). 

The fox was pursued by 200 hounds and 80 riders for several hours, 
until the crafty beast was completely worn down and stretched out at 
length for ever In England the fox is preserved as much (though not 
from the same motive) as the pigeon in Russia and the swallow in our 
country. Anyone who dared to shoot a fox would be considered a 
barbarian, since it is destined to satisfy the aristocratic passion for sport, 
and each one costs the lives of several men as well as the legs of several 
horses worth £100 each. 

After six days of entertainment we returned from Sherburn House to 
London, alighting from the tram at the town of Eton Above it on a 
height stands the residence of the Kings of England, called Windsor 
Castle,'' and so we climbed up to visit this memorable place Luck would 
have it that precisely at the entrance-gate we should meet Queen Victoria, 
the Prince Consort Albert and their exalted guest, the Due de Nemours, 
a French prince of the blood, coming out for a nde. The Princes were 
on horseback and the Queen with the Duchess in an open carnage. Let 
alone that the sight of great personages has its own value, their going 
out suited us well, inasmuch as we were taken with great courtesy to view 
aU the apartments, which we would not have been able to do if they had 
been at home at that moment. 

The state apartments are much simpler than we had expected. There 
is a salon of extraordinary length, rather like the gallery at Versailles 
which I described to you, but much less stately At the end is the throne 
on a platform beneath a canopy, with only two rows of chairs along each 
side, each with the English arms painted on the back , the chairs are not 
gilded, only stained like natural oak. I noticed a remarkable picture 
which represented the Congress of 1815 , also the portraits of all the 
sovereigns of that time The Chapel is remarkable too, but nothing sur- 
passes the great park adjoining the castle ; it is the largest in the world 
and covers 3,800 acres. In this park flows Virginia Water ; it is full of 
herds of deer, of hares and of beavers, extremely tame. 

From Windsor to London there is an electric telegraph, recently in- 
vented Lines of copper wire pass through poles with holes insulated by 
glass, placed alongside the railway. The electric telegraph and steam 
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locomotion are the wonders of our century, and the English, though they 
did not invent them, have been the first to apply them. The English 
have also attempted (but so far without lasting success) pneumatic loco- 
motion, that is, propulsion through the atmosphere in cylinders exhausted 
of air. It is the English who are destined to popularise every physical 
wonder, because they have the resources to make sustained attempts. 

So you see, my dear brother, I am leaving England, perhaps for ever, 
and I have had no opportunity of seeing its Parliament because at this 
season it is not assembled. Here, quite the opposite to other countries, 
the leaders of society spend summer in the capital and winter at their 
country estates, for the climate makes this imperative ; that is why the 
noblemen's castles are well cared for. 

But now for something about Parliament In England there are not 
so many political parties as in France, although there exist all the shades 
of opinion that are usual in any political assembly. Here two parties 
are in power alternately, namely Tories " and Whigs," very ancient 
denominations. The former is aristocratic, and means “ hard crust " ; 
the latter is democratic, and signifies " gravy " or " juice." They are, as 
you see, names given to one another in mockery, but with a real and 
palpable meaning, for in every mixture there is a tendency now for the 
solid ingredients and now for the liquid to preponderate accordmg to 
circumstances ; so it is in Parliament. Now could the aristocracy be 
more aptly likened to anything than a hard crust or bark ? And the 
word " soup " or “ juice " corresponds wonderfully well with those who 
live on it. 

I would plunge deeper into politics (for there is no censorship here at 
aU , anyone may caricature the Queen herself, who, nevertheless, is far 
more respected than other rulers who are jealous of their divine grace) 
but even now I have been for once rather long. Expect some news of me 
from Paris next. Good-bye ! 



LETTERS OF PONIATOWSKI ON 
THE PRUTH CAMPAIGN, 1711 

General Stanistaw Poniatowski, father of the last Polish king, 
was one of the most important figures in the Swedish camp during 
Charles XII’s stay in Turkey (1709-1714). He had accompanied 
the Swedish king during his second Russian campaign, and after the 
defeat of Poltava took refuge with Charles in Bender, on Turkish 
territory. He was sent to Constantinople, where he acted as the 
diplomatic emissary of Charles XII and King Stanisiaw Leszczymski 
Poniatowski was in constant touch with the Swedish Chancellory 
in Bender, and most of his letters are preserved m the Swedish 
Public Record Office in Stockholm (Riksarkivet) : Tutcica, General 
majoren Stanislaus Poniatowski’s href till Kongl. Maj t och 
Hofskansleren v. Mullern 1710-1714. They are written in French, 
except those to Charles XII which are in German. Out of these 
one hundred and thirty-five letters only one, so far as I know, has 
been published in its original form — ^that dated 10/20 July 1711, by 
A. Quennerstedt, Vid, Prut. In Karolinska Forbun. Arsbok (1916). 

Professor A. Stille has used this collection of Poniatowski's 
letters in his studies of Charles XITs sojourn in Turkey (Samuel 
E Bring, Charles XII, Stockholm, 1918). The other collection, of 
sixteen Poniatowski letters in Stockholm's Archives, are the letters 
to Thomas Funck, the Swedish envoy in Constantinople : Riksar- 
kivet, Turcia, Fran General Poniatowski till e.o. Envoyeen Th. 
Funk ; they are also in French and written between 4 May, 1711, 
and 29 October, 1711 

The letters of the General are important as a source o^ material 
for the time of Charles XITs sojourn in Turkey. In them we can 
find many interesting accounts of the aims and plans of Charles 
during his stay m Turkey concerning Eastern European problems. 
The Swedish king desired to build up a coalition of Sweden-Poland- 
Turkey-Crimea-Ukraine against Russia, and Poniatowski was one 
of the agents who acted in all possible ways to bring the Turks into 
the '' Swedish camp." Many years after his reconciliation with 
Augustus II and his return to Poland, he wrote his Memoirs," 
which are unfinished and include only the beginning of his stay in 
Turkey. They are preserved in Cracow, Bibl. Czartoryskich, 
Poniatowski N 937, and were published by S. Goriainow, under the 
title '' Le journal d'un frere d'armes de Charles XII " [Revue 

^39 
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contemforaine, St. Psbg. 1910, Nos. i, 3, 4 , 5 )- A Swedish translation 
was published by E. Carlson : Stanislaus Poniatowski's berattelse 
[Histonsk Tidskrift, 1890). The letters of Poniatowski give us 
supplementary material to these '' Memoirs.'' They are also useful 
as material for the criticism of all historical works, diplomatic 
correspondence of the time of Charles XII's sojourn in Turkey, 
e.g. the works of Voltaire and Nordberg, the despatches of 
ambassadors and envoys from Constantinople, and also the 
'' Remarques " (on the famous book on Charles XII by Voltaire), 
the author of which is Poniatowski himself, though it was written 
many years after his return from Turkey. But the letters of 
Poniatowski are very important for the history of the Pruth cam- 
paign in the summer of 17 ii — ^the famous campaign in which the 
Turks surrounded Peter the Great and his whole army, and the Tsar 
escaped captivity or death only through the foolishness of the 
Turkish Grand Vizier and his councillors. The General had accom- 
panied the Turkish army during this period and was present m the 
Turkish camp when the Tsar and his army were surrounded and the 
Russians asked for peace, and when the agreement was made between 
the Turks and the Russians Therefore his letters concerning these 
affairs and later events are of particular interest. The writer hopes 
in the near future to publish all the letters of General Poniatowski ; 
here there are included only seven of those which cover the period 
from the surrounding of the Russian forces on the Pruth to the 
beginning of October, when Charles XII's position was very critical. 
For the better understanding of these documents it will be well to 
outline the life of Poniatowski and the circumstances in which they 
were written 

s}? 

Born in 1676, he took service with the great Lithuanian family, 
the Sapielias, adversaries of Augustus II, and through these circum- 
stances became a supporter of the Swedish king, Charles XII. 
Poniatowski was sent by Sapieha with other Polish nobles to Charles 
in the autumn of 1701, when the Swedes took possession of Courland, 
and from this time on he was connected with the Swedish king, 
serving him loyally until that monarch's death. After the battle 
of Poltava he was promoted General. From the first days of 
Charles's taking refuge on Turkish territory, Poniatowski acted as a 
diplomat in his service and that of the Polish king, Stanistaw 
Leszcz5mski. Charles XII sent him to Constantinople as his 
diplomatic emissary ; but as a subject of Leszczynski he could not 
represent Sweden, so the official envoy was Martin Neugebauer. 
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Poniatowski made his first visit to Constantinople at the end of 
September, 1709. This visit was only, as he himself expressed it, 
to gratify my curiosity in seeing such a place as Constantinople.'' 
The real aim was to secure a Turkish “ escort " of 40,000 men, who 
would accompany Charles to Poland and protect him against 
Russian attack. At this time the Swedish king did not know of 
the capitulation of the Swedish cavalry — 14,000 men — at Pere- 
volotchna ; and hoped that Lewenhaupt would bring these forces 
through the Crimea into Turkish territory, so that with these 
Swedish forces, escorted by 40,000 Turks, he could begin his march 
into Poland and resume the war against the Tsar In spite of 
Poniatowski's short stay of only three weeks in the Turkish capital 
and of his unofficial capacity he was able to see the Grand Vizier 
and many other high officials. 

Poniatowski was a clever and skilful man. During his youth 
he had taken part in wars against the Turks — ^in Transylvania — 
and he had some knowledge of how to deal with the Turks. He 
was not only clever but also sly, and understood perfectly the 
manner in which he could best please the Turks. His fine appear- 
ance and skilfulness contributed much to his success ; he was the 
sort of man who knew ''the art of making friends." In spite of 
being a giaour (Christian), not speaking Turkish, during his three 
weeks' stay in Constantinople he made many important acquaint- 
ances, who afterwards rendered good service to Swedish and Polish 
affairs. Poniatowski told Turkish statesmen of the aims of the 
Swedish kmg and of Stanisiaw Leszczynski as well as about Polish 
affairs, and he touched slightly on the approaching Russian danger 
to the Turkish Empire. The Sublime Porte, in conformity with 
traditional Turkish hospitality and protection given to refugees, 
and with some idea of bringing political pressure to bear oi^ Russia, 
declared itself ready to give protection and an escort to Charles. 
The General was able to report the great sympathy of the Turkish 
court for the Swedish king, and it is claimed that the Turkish Sultan 
solemnly promised to give a safe escort to Charles to take him to 
his estates. 

A few weeks after the Swedish king had taken refuge in Bender, 
the political situation in Eastern Europe changed. Poland fell 
into the hands of the Russians and the partisans of Augustus II. 
Charles received the tidings of the loss of his army at Perevolotchna, 
and it was clear that the way across Poland was impassable for him. 
In these circumstances he took another decision — ^to bring the Turks 
into a war against Russia and to destroy the Tsar's might by Turkish 
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arms. At that time there was no power in Europe able to defeat the 
Russians except the Turkish Empire, and in this way he hoped to 
prevent the destruction of Swedish supremacy in the north and 
check the Russian advance westwards. There was no person more 
appropriate than Poniatowski to act as a diplomat on his behalf, 
and accordingly he was sent to Constantinople in February 1710. 
As envoy, he had to accomplish the following tasks : — (1) to work 
for the deposition of the Grand Vizier Tchorlulu Ali Pasha, who was 
considered friendly to the Russians ; (ii) to prepare the basis of a 
Turkish-Swedish alliance (directed against Russia) ; (iii) to bring 
Turkey into a war against Russia , (iv) to prevent the recognition 
of Augustus II as king of Poland by the Sublime Porte ; (v) to 
secure the escort '' for the Swedish king in conformity with the 
former promises of Sultan Ahemet III ; (vi) to arrange a money 
loan from the Sublime Porte. 

Poniatowski was successful in all these matters, except that of 
an alliance between Sweden and Turkey. Russian activity on 
Turkish frontiers, trespasses committed by the Russians against 
the recently concluded peace treaty, and the interference of the 
Tsar in Polish affairs, contributed to making the Sublime Porte 
more and more hostile to Russia, and in Constantinople the War 
Party’' gained the upper hand over Tchorlulu Ali Pasha’s pacifist 
policy. Thanks to the skilful intrigues of Poniatowski, supported 
by the Swedish king’s steadfastness, the Grand Vizier Tchorlulu Ali 
Pasha was deposed and the new Grand Vizier Kdpruluzade Numan 
Pasha declared himself desirous of supporting Charles. He was, 
however, too busily engaged m settling the internal affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire, and did not declare war on Russia at once. 
Numan Pasha, through his correctness and honesty in state affairs, 
was notcthe most suitable man to be a Prime Minister, and after 
sixty-three days the government was dismissed. It is not likely 
that Poniatowski had contributed anything to this dismissal ; on 
the contrary, the Pole and Numan Pasha were on very friendly terms, 
and the latter showed much interest in the Swedish and Polish 
affairs. When the new Grand Vizier, Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha, 
took the reins of government, the Sublime Porte declared war on 
Russia. Charles XII attained what he desired and undoubtedly 
Poniatowski’s activities contributed to obtain such a result. 

The General took part in the campaign in the Turkish camp, as 
the representative of Charles. He was on very good relations with 
Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha and other Turkish high officials. He 
reported to the Swedish king and the Swedish Chancellor, von 
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Mullem, as well as the Swedish envoy in Constantinople, Thomas 
Funck, on the events in the Turkish camp and the movements of 
the Turkish army He was very optimistic of the results of the 
campaign, and the Turkish help for Charles XII and Stanisiaw 
Leszczynski. But the Swedish King's refusal to visit the Turkish 
camp brought cordial relations between the Turks and the Swedes 
to an end, although officially nothing changed. Poniatowski 
attempted m vain to make clear to the Grand Vizier the plan of 
Charles, which consisted of the invasion of the Ukraine and the 
capture of Kiev by the Turkish army. Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha 
preferred to march towards the Russian army which was following 
the river Pruth in the direction of the Danube. Tsar Peter with 
the complete Russian army, except for General Rdnne's cavalry, 
12,000 men, was surprised by the Turks, surrounded, and pressed 
into a very narrow space on the river, 20 July, 1711. Although 
the Russians repelled the disorderly attacks of the Janissaries, the 
situation of the Tsar's army was desperate. The Turkish predomin- 
ance in troops, cannon, equipment, food and forage allowed no 
escape for the Tsar and his army. Death or captivity awaited the 
'' Maker of the new Russia " and his force of 36,000 men When 
on the morning of 21 July, the Turkish cannon began to bombard 
their camp, the Russians begged for peace, and after some hesitation 
Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha — in spite of the Khan of the Crimea and 
Poniatowski — agreed to begin negotiations. 

Then, in haste, the General wrote a letter to Charles reporting 
to him on the new and fully unexpected situation. Poniatowski 
was in such a hurry, and so worried, that he wrote on small sheets 
of paper and dated it 1710 instead of 1711 (see letter i). This 
message was brought to Bender by Captain Busquet. Charles 
made haste to go to the Turkish camp, and in vain attempted to 
incite Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha to resume the campaign against the 
Russians ; but the Turks had concluded peace with the Tsar and 
his army. When Poniatowski saw that he was impotent to prevent 
the reconciliation, he considered that the only way to save Swedish 
and Polish interests was to appeal to the Sultan himself, and to 
bring to his knowledge what had happened on the river Pruth. 
He could not write directly to the Turkish Sultan ; but the Swedish 
Minister in Constantinople could, through his secret agents, give a 
true picture of events and the unfair machinations of the Grand 
Vizier and other high Turkish officials. So he wrote a long letter 
to Funck on 27 July, 1711. This letter is very important for the 
events on the river. 
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Poniatowski used all his ability to prevent the conclusion of 
peace, but he could do nothing. In this matter Shafiroff, Peter's 
plenipotentiary at the peace negotiations and a Jew by origin, 
gained the upper hand over the General, who, after quarrelling with 
the Turks, was considered a '' war-monger " and therefore com- 
pelled to leave the Turkish camp and return to Bender. Before 
leaving he wrote on 23 July (2 August) to von Mullern, the Swedish 
Chancellor in Bender, giving a fuU account of the events after the 
conclusion of the peace treaty. 

Charles did not lose heart even after the misfortunes on the 
Pruth, as he was convinced that Sultan Ahmed III did not know 
the true situation but had been deceived by his ministers He 
directed Poniatowski to write to Funck, the Swedish envoy in 
Constantinople, a full report of the situation and his own future 
aims. Funck was ordered to complain to the Sublime Porte about 
the Grand Vizier This letter is dated 29 August, 1711 

Meanwhile Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha used strong pressure on 
the Swedish king to urge him to leave Bender and return through 
Poland to Sweden. It was evident that the Russians, or the Poles 
who were enemies of the Swedes, would be able to capture Charles 
without difficulty, and the latter therefore emphatically refused to 
leave Bender. The Turkish Grand Vizier began to threaten force, 
and sent him three very impolite letters. When the situation 
became dangerous, Charles bade Poniatowski write another letter 
to Funck, telling him to bring everything to the knowledge of the 
Sultan himself. Poniatowski's letter, dated 4 October, 1711, is a 
very interesting report on the situation and on the relations between 
Charles and Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha. This last letter contributed 
much to the fall of Baltadjy. Sultan Ahmed III and the principal 
officials ki the Seraglio, with Silahdar Ali Pasha at their head, began 
to see the true position and unravel the Russian dealings on the 
river Pruth. The delay m handing over the fortresses, which the 
Russians were obliged to give ‘to the Turks ; the reports of 
Devletgerey Khan of the Crimea to the Sublime Porte on the unfair 
actions of the Grand Vizier and his officials during the conclusion 
of the peace treaty ; and last but not least, the letters of Poniatow- 
ski, written by the order of Charles XII, contributed to bring about 
the fall of the Grand Vizier Baltadjy Mehmed Pasha. Published in 
their original form, they give us in detail an interesting account of 
these events of which Poniatowski was himself a witness. 

Ardes Nimet Kurat. 


University of Ankara. 
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No. I. 

From Poniatowski to Charles XII, ii July, 1711. 

'' Sire, 

Je me jete aux pieds de Vostre Majeste avec mes plus profonds sub- 
missions en lui ennongant que nous avons enture le Czar avec toute son 
arme, hormis le General Rhin, qu'il est commende avec dix milles 
Cavalerie, mais je ne scais pas ou. Le Czar a envoye chez le wizyr pour 
demander la paix, la desirares aussi avec Vostre Majeste, on a done 
reponse que le Szeremetef vienne pour attandre, quelle satisfaction on 
veut doner, en attendent on fait touts les preparatifs pour le combat, 
le Wizyr m’a promis qu’il ne concluera rien sans Vostre Majeste de sorte 
que sa presence ou ses instructions et plempotentiers seroient necessaire 
de plus tot, je demande pardon a V : e Majeste de ce que je me serve de 
morcau de pays [sic papier f] n'ayant pas pu trouver d'avantage pour me 
mettre aux pieds de Vostre Majeste de la quelle je suis, avec le plus grand 
zele et le plus profond respect Sire 

de Vostre Majeste le plus humble et le plus summis 

serviteur Poniatowski.” 

II July 1710 [sic] 


No. 2. 

Poniatowski to Th Funck, the Swedish Envoy in Constantinople, 
24 July, 1711. 

. Quo (1) que le Grand Vizir eust aprit par tons les prisonniers 
que Pon avoit fait sur les Muscovites, que leur armee n'estoit que d'environ 
50 a 60 * Milles hommes, que tons les soldats etoient ou malades ou mori- 
bonds n’ayant pas mange du pain depuis trois semaines, et qui'ils d'avoient 
dans leur camp que 44 pieces de(s) Canons. Non obstant tons ces avis, 
dis-je, le Czar se seroit retire avec son armee, malgre les continuelles 
escarmouches des Tart ares et de quelques volontaires TurcS^ si enfin 
par de pressantes instances, fondees sur le bien de la cause commune, il 
n’avoit pris la resolution de se porter a la veue de Tennemi. Le 19 
(Juillet) au soir nous arrivammes en leur presence. L'ardeur des Janis- 
saires ne leur permit pas d’attendre au lendemain, ils attaquerent les 
Moscovites, mais ce etois sans order et qu'ils ne furent pas soutenus, les 
Moscovites se maintmrent deriere leure chevaux de frise. Leur perte 
fut dependant tres grande et ils eurent quantite d’officiers Generaux de 
tuez La nuit empecha qu'on ne donnast le ordres necessaires pour 
profiler de ces heureux commencement. Le lendemain 20 le Czar se 
voyant entoure de tons costez par une armee innombrable, apr^z avoir 
essaiye quelques coups de canon, il ecrivit une lettre au Grand Visir, 
qui luy fut portee par un officier, par la quelle il demandoit la paix, et le 
prioit de luy permettre d’envoyer un homme avec pouvoir de trailer. 
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Pendant cet intervale le Czar envoya encore quatre Officier pour dire 
qu'on discontinnast de tirer sur son camp et qui’il alloit envoyer dans le 
moment ses Plenipotentiaires, on cesse de tirer de part et d'autre et un 
quart d'heure apres Shafirof Ministre du Czar arriva au Camp pour 
faire des propositions. On avoit fait comprendre au Kiaya du Grand 
Visir qu'il devoit le recevoir fierement, mais bien loing de suivre ce conseil 
salutaire pour la commune cause, on a re9eu Shafirof, avec toutes le 
demonstrations d'amitie possibles, qui etoient pour luy tout autant 
d’hereux presages pour le succes de sa negotiation. II avoit apporte 
une carte blanche et on n'avoit qu'a demander pour obtenir, mais la 
foiblesse du Grand Visir jointe a sa mauvaise volonte contre le Roy de 
Suede, Tempecherent de demander tout ce qu'il etoit endroit de pretendre. 
Deux heures auparavant on avoit represente au Ministre de se souvenir 
que le Roy de Suede n'avoit point voulu faire sa paix, k moins que le 
Porte icy fust comprise, quoy qu’on la luy offrit avec des conditions 
avantageuses, qu’on esperoit aussi quhl en useroit de meme k Tegard 
de ce Prince ainsi que la Porte le luy avoit promis et qu'on demandoit 
trois jours pour avertir le Roy de Suede de tout ce qui se passoit, que 
pendant ce terns la les Moscovites soufnroient, et seroient obliges 
d'accorder tout de qu’on leur(s) demandoit, ou de se rendre prisonniers 
de guerre Le Visir repondit k ces remonstrances qu'on n'avoit entreprit 
cette grande affaire que pour faire plaisir au Roy de Suede, et qu’on ne 
devoit pas shmaginer qu’on pust I'oublier. La suite pourtant a fait 
savoir (voir ?) que les intentions due Grand Visir n'estoient pas con- 
formes k ses promesses et au lieu de faire traiter cette paix par des gens 
d’espnt il a voulu le faire luy m^me. Voicy ses propositions : Qu’Azac 
seroit rendu, Taiganrog, Kamienka et Samara rasez ; que le Cosaques 
resteroient dans leur(s) premier estat sans expilquer comment ; que les 
Moscovites ne s’ingereroient point dans les affaires de la Pologne , qu’ils 
luy remettroient le Hospodar de Moldavie et qu’ils luy payeroient le 
revenue d’une anne de cette Principaute puis quMs Tavoient mise hors 
d'etat de payer son tnbut ordinaire. Qu'on leur remettoit aussi un 
certain Stiwa sujet du Grand Seigneur ; qu'ils ne s'opposeroient point 
au passage du Roy de Suede dans ses Estats ; et qu'ils remettroient 
tons les canons et toutes les mounitions de guerre qui etoient dans leur 
camp. Ces propositions parurent si surprenantes au Ministre du Roy 
de Suede qu'il ne pent pas s'empecher de dire que ce n'estoit pas de la 
maniere qu’ils devoient estre compris dans ce traite, pour pouvoir faire 
ensuite leurs propositions, que cet empressement pour en venir a une 
conclusion n'estoit nuUement necessaire, qu’au contraire il estoit tres 
prejudicable aux interests de L' empire Ottoman et qu'il devoit faire des 
propositions plus avantageuses, mais bien loing d'estre ecoute le Grand 
Visir persista toujours dans ses premiers sentiments, Shahrov ayant 
montre son plein pouvoir, repondu aux propositions du Grand Visir de 
la mainiere suivante : Que le Czar rendoit Azac dans le m^me etat qu'il 
etoit quand ce Prince prit cette Place. Cette condes-cendances rejouit 
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extremement le Grand Vizir qui ne s^apercevoit pas que rempressement 
que le Czar faisoit paroistre ne provenoit que de la crainte et du danger 
on il se trouvoit, et ne pent pas s'empecher de louer Shafirof et de dire 
que c’estoit un bon homme. Get plenipotentiaire convint que Taiganrog, 
Kamienka et Samara seroient rase, parce que son Empereur ayant 
beaucoup de villes il ne se soucioit pas de ceiles las ; que le Cosaques 
jouiroient de leur ancienne liberte, et que les Moscovites ne se meleroient 
point des affaires de la Pologne alleguant qudls ne Tauroient jamais fait 
si le Roy de Suede ne s’on etoit mesle, a quoy le Grand Visir ne repondit 
rien. Shafirof ajouta que le Hospodar de Moldavie n'estoit point entre 
leurs mains, et que il s'estoit sauve depuis quatre jour, qu’on ne con- 
noissoit point Sava et que puisqui'ils n'avoient rien tire de la Moldavie 
ils ne pouvoient rien rendre, il fit quelques legeres excuses sur le Canon 
et les Munitions qu'on demandoit et dit enfin que le Roy de Suede pourroit 
passer en toute liberte. Le Grand Visir parue satisfait de tout cela, ne 
voulant point connoitre que Shafirof se pressoit de signer les articles pour 
pouvoir tirer sa Majeste de Tendroit ou il etoit On prit encore la liberte 
de representer au Grand Visir le tort quhl faisoit au Roy de Suede et 
que ses ennemis n’avoient jamais pu luy faire plus de mal que ce traite 
luy en faisoit, et que cet evenment etoit tout a fait contraire aux 
promesses qu'on luy avoit fait, et quhl etoit dificile de concevoir pourquoy 
il ne voiloit point ouvrier (ouvrir) la bouche pour demander la paix 
pour les Suedois comme ils la demandoient pour eux piiisqu’il ne luy en 
auroit coute qu'une parole. Que le Czar estoit dans une situation a ne 
pouvoir rien refuser et qu’il ne demandoit pas mieux que de la faire 
aussi avec le Roy de Suede, puisqu'il les premiers officiers Moscovites 
avoient dit hautement que le Czar les envoyoit pour demander la paix 
k la Porte et au Roy de Suede. Toutes ces remonstrances n'ebralerent 
point le Grand Visir. On persista de le prier de demander au Czar la 
paix pour le Roy de Suede, comme pour leur ami et pour leur(s) aide, 
mais en vain, on luy demander ensuite qu’elle assurance il avoit pour 
ce nouveau traite, il repondit que le Czar leur donnoit pour otage le 
Plenipotentiaire Shafirof et le fils de Sheremet et que TAngleferre et la 
Hollande en seroient garents. On luy representa que cette precaution 
n'estoit pas sufisante pour une si grande affaire et pour le convaincre on 
luy dit que dans le commencement de cette guerre le Czar a envoye un 
Ambassadeur au Roy de Suede pour Tassurer de son amitie, ils avoit 
fait passer en memes terns 8o/m hommes par un autre chemin, pour 
occuper ses provinces et qu’il se pourroit faire que le Czar ne donnoit ses 
otages que pour se tirer du peril evident ou il etoit. Que les Anglois 
et les Hollandois ne pouvoient pas obliger le Czar d'executer ce traite : 
qu’il pouvoit prendre le Czar luy meme pour otage et qu'alors il seroit 
en etat de la faire executer. On proposa au Mmistre [s^c] de prendre 
le Roy de Suede et le Roy Stanislas pour garents de ce traite, comme 
interessez dans cette affaire, et qu'au cas que le Czar en retardant 
Texecution ils pourroient alors tout ensemble Ty contraindre les armes a 
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la main. Que le Czar en acceptant ces deux Princes pour garents il 
seroit oblige de faire sa paix avec eux et de donner satisfaction a leurs 
justes pretentions. Mais tous ces discours et tons ceux due Kan des 
Tartares furent rejettes sans scavoir pourquoy. Le Grand Visir ne les 
acceptoit pas Le bruit s'estant repandu que le Roy de Suede venoit, 
on pria le Grand Visir de ne pas passer autre et de vouloir attendre deux 
heure, mais il ne le fit pas. Le Roy de Suede estant arrive au Camp, il 
alia a la tente du Grand Visir pour lui representer le tort qu’il faisoit a 
Tempereur son Maitre et a luy en demanda qu'on obligea les Moscovites 
de rester encore un jour dans leur camp, a-fin qu’on pust faire des pro- 
positions de paix. Toutes ces raisons non plus que le autres ne purent 
point porter le Grand Visir a accorder ce qu'on luy demandoit, sans qu'on 
en puisse penetrer la cause, en fin Vous verrez par tout ce que je viens 
de dire tort, que le Grand Visir a fait a Thonneur et k Gloire de TEmpire 
Ottoman II pouvoit se rendre maitre du Czar, et en faisant connoitre 
a tout Tunivers combien ils pren(d)ent a coeur les interests de leurs alliez, 
rendre par la la gloire de TEmpereur son Maitre immortelle et recom- 
mandable generalment a tous les Princes. Les marques d'amitie de 
generosite et de Magnanimitie que Sa Majeste Imperiale a donne dans 
toutes les occasions ne laissent aucun doute, qudl ait la moindre part 
dans le precede de son Mimstre '' 

(Le 24 Juillet 1711) 


No. 3. 

PONIATOWSKI TO VON MtlLLERN, SWEDISH CHANCELLOR IN BeNDER, 

25 July, 1711. 

'' Monsieur et tres cher Frerre, 

Il est vrai que je etois quelque jours sans vous ecrirre, et ce n'estoit 
je vous jourre, ni par paroisse ni par auquun auttre motif, si non que 
voulant fairre le bon valet, j’ay tache dans les conjuncturres, qu'ills 
s'estoient'’presente d'obliger les Turqus a fairre la dilgence pour ne lesser 
pas un moment du temps aux Ennemis qu'ills auroient infalliblement 
echape sans mon conseil, du quel je suis bien fache k present, mais quil 
est, quil peut scavoir Tavenir, car je m'aurois plus attandue k la mort 
cent mille fois, qu'a un telle precede du Wezyr de sortte en veillant a 
cette affaire, je n'ay pas eu le temps de vous ecrirre. Mr. Grothus ne 
put pas dirre non plus qu’il a eu des mes letters, car les deux que j'avois 
ecris consecutivement estoient a Sa Majeste en droiture Je vous 
souplie done mon tr^s cher Frerre, que Topinion, que vous avez conceu 
de moy, ne me fasse auquunne prejudie dans vosttre amitie, car e'est 
seroit a tort que je souffrirai, et Tunjustice seroit de vosttre costez et 
cella me donneroit un chagrin mortelle, puisque pendant tout le temps 
mon empressement pour cultiver vosttre cherre amitie n'estoit que pour 
la pouvoir meriter pour le reste des mes jours. J'ay me suis donne 
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rhoneur des vous ecrirre hier et vous mander que nous marchons aug- 
jourdhui, mais cella est encor remis aux demain. La cause du retarde- 
ment est, que on charge quelque provision, pour I'avoir en marche icy et 
Bender. Les trouppes ont permission de se retirer, de sorte, qu'assure- 
ment en ces deux jours il y a plus de 50/m departies, on doit attandre la 
resolution sour touttes choses de Tempereur au retour du Kihaia quel est 
partie hier pour Constantinople. Je n’attands pas plustot non plus 
Targent pour nous qu'alheurs , si Fescortte promisse depandoit du seul 
Wezyr austant comme on le veut dirre, il ne faut pas s'attandrre a graddes 
chosses. Pour quills rompent de nouvaux les traitees, il n'y a pas appar- 
ance, a moin que les Moscovittes ne soient la cause, car les peu des jours 
quills ont estoient en campagne, les ont tellement fatigue, quills se 
voudroient volontierre voirre a ConstantinopUe. Il y en a beacoup des 
mecontants dans les trouppes, mais il n'y a pas un, qui est resolue 
d'entreprendrre quelque chose. Le We23u: et ses conseilierrs voient 
bien la fautte, quills ont fait, et ce n'est past avec toutte la tranquillite 
quilles attandent les reponses du Grand Seigneur, mais que ce nous fait 
(rien ?), puisque les chosses sont faittes et le mal est sans remede. J'ay 
ecris a Mr. Funck circomstantielement de tout ce qui se passe, et de la 
grandde malice du Wezyr quil afait voirre envers le Roy, sans auquunne 
. . . ni raison, malgres mes vivres remonstrances, et continuelles solicita- 
tions, quills estoient tons autant pour leurs utilite, que pour la nosttre, 
mais c’estoit jeter les perlles devant un cochon A present ills veuUent 
envoyer des Universaux en Pologne pour leur notifier quil les ont delivre 
des Moscovittes, et pour les animer quills tiennent tons le partie du Roy 
de Suede et du Roy Stanislas. J'ay leurs ay dis quills donne cette 
commission au Karamehmet Pacha pour la fairre conjointement avec 
les Universaux du Roy. Aussitot que j'aurois en main les traitees quills 
viennent d’esttre faittes, je vous les enverrais. Les Valaches quills 
estoient jointte aux Moscovittes ne cessent point de fairre la guerre aux 
Turqus, de sortte quills son oblige d'appeler les Tartarres pour fairre des 
coursses sour (sur) eux. Ils voient la sotisse quills ont fait, mais ills ne 
veullent pas ecouter seuliment qu'on leurs parlle de cella'^ J'espere 
avoir Fhoneur de vour voirre bien tot, et vous dirre tons les circon- 
stances quills vous sourprenderont de la fourberie, malice et betisse, de 
nosttre chef icy, je suis dans les dernierres chagrins de tout cecy, si 
encor, je trouve Vosttre amitie envers moy diminue, je sms inconsolabhe, 
tirez moy done mon cher Frerre de cette doutte et sojez persuade, que je 
suis cent fois plus a vous qu’a moy mesme 

Poniatowski. 

P.S. Dittez a Sa Majeste que les deux Pachas quills suivent les 
Moscovittes pour les Escorter on fait des rapports icy, que la misere 
parmis FEnnemi n'est pas exprimer, et depms quills ont quite le camps, 
il y'en a plus de 3/m hommes morttes en chemin. Si bon Dieu nous 
envoie une 12 le milles hommes k present des nos trouppes, avant quil 
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pourroient jomdrre Kiiow nous pourrions avoir une mesme occasion que 
les Turqus ont lesse echape. 

Je vous prie d'embrasser les pieds de Sa Majeste de ma part, et de 
lui dirre, que on a dispose neuff marches d’lcy a Bender, de sortte, que 
dans 10 jours nous y seront.'' 

Le 25 juillet 1711. 


No. 4 

PONIATOWSKI TO VON MuLLERN, SWEDISH CHANCELLOR IN BeNDER, 
2 August, 1711. 

Monsieur et tres cher Frerre, 

Les lesttrres cy jointtes je les ay done a un czuhadar du Pacha, quil 
devoit s'en aller incontinant, mais le vojant encor aux soir icy, je les ay 
repris et je vous les envoye joignant ce que le Wezyr m’a fait dirre. 
II m’a envoye Maurcordato, que la resolution estoit conclue pour r'envoyer 
sa Majeste aux plus tot avant que Thiverre et les mauvais temps vienne, 
et comme ills sont assure de la rehgieusse paroUe du Czar, ills donnent a 
choisir aux Roy le chimm quil veut prendrre, si veut aller par la Moscovie, 
500 chevaux de Poste luy seront fournie par tout ou ill passera, et quil 
put aller en toutte surette, si veut aller par mere II n'a qu'a venir a 
Constantinople, on le renverra de la dans son pays S’ll veut aller par 
la Transilvanie et Thongrie, il aura aussi le chimin librre, s’ll veut aller 
par la Pologne, on luy donera TEscort des Turqus environs dix milles 
hommes, et quelques Tartarres, ce n'est pas pour la surete du Roy, car 
nous ne sommes que trop persuade du Czar, quil ne tentera rien, et quil 
n’entreprendra rien pour empecher le passage du Roy, mais seuliment 
pour son cortage, de sorte que comme je suis plenipotentier du Roy icy, 
je leurs dois dirre a T instant la resolution sour leurs demanddes. J'ay 
repondue que les premierres proppositions sont des faribolles, sour les 
queUes il n'y a rien a repondrre, car sont des conttes pour les petits enfants, 
a regard passage de la mere si Sa Majeste avoit voulue bane passe 
accepter des pareiUes proppositions des Princes etrangers et mesme de 
TEmpereur mesme, il auroit fait, mais comme cella ne Taccomdoit pas 
alheurs, cella ne luy conviendra non plus k present, pour le passage par 
la Pologne, c’est ce que Sa Majeste veut, mais avec dix miUes hommes, je 
ne crois pas que Sa Majeste se voudra resoudrre, car ce seroit austant 
que de le hvrer entre les mams du Czar. L'Empereur il luy a une fois 
done Sa paroUe, de Le r'envoyer dans Son pays en toutte surete, de 
sortte que Sa Majeste, ne doutte nuUement de Texecution de sa prommesse, 
et que nous connoissons mieux la fourberie des Moscovittes, quills nous 
ont tromp6 plusieurs fois, pour nous her k des promesses, quills n'ont 
nulle fondement, car ni ses deux otages ni tout son pays, en cas de quelque 
malheur aux Roy, ne seroient point sufisant pour la garantie et pour le 
dedomagement, et que je m'estone fort de ce que le Wezyr pouvoit 
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prendrre tant de confiance a des gens, quills ont estoient Ennemis de son 
Empereur avant 3 ]ours, et quiUs le trompent actueUement encor. 
Neanmoins je ferai scavoir aux Roy tons ces proppositions du Wez37r, et 
qu'aussitot que j’aurois le reponse sour cella, je ne manquerai pas le 
raporter aux Grand Wezyr La dessus on m'a envoye encor le mesme 
Maurocordato, pour me fairre dirre, que je n’avois que fairre d'attandrre 
la reponse du Roy sour cella, car ceUa n’est plus a changer, si le Roy 
vent se contenter, ce qu'on luy offrre fort bien, si non, no ne luy offrira 
point tousjours comme on le fait aujourdhui, et quil leurs sembUe quills 
ont assez fait pour le Roy, pour qui puisse esttre content avec cella, et 
que ]e n’avois que m’en aller car je n'aurois point d'auttres reponsses 
a attandrre, et que mes disputtes ne les obligeront a rien, car tout ve 
quiUs font, ce n'est pas par devoir, mais par une seuUe complisance, 
quand les mauvais temps viendra il n'aura pas encor cella, apres il faira 
ce quil voudra. Il me doit done doner encor une lesttre pour le Roy, 
et voila tout mon expedition. Comme tons mes resonements, la dessus 
prendroient beaucoup de temps, et quills n'ont fait auquun effect, je ne 
vous les mande point, pour ne point perdrre le temps inutilement. Sa 
Majeste scaura ce quil y a fairre avec cella, mais il me semblle quil faut 
depecher aux plus vite un courier a Stambul, pour scavoir aux plus tot 
Tintention de la Cour, en attandant il faudra tousjours amuser les 
trouppes quills viendront a Bender J'embrasse les pieds de Sa Majeste, 
et je me recommende dans la continuation de Vosttre chere amitie et 
suis pour toutte ma vie Monsieur et tres cherre Frerre 

Vosttre tres humblle et tres obeissant serviteur 

Poniatowski. 


Le 23 de Juillet (2 August) 
aux soire 

je crois de partir demam dhey 


No 5. 

From Poniatowski to Th. Funck, 18 August, 1711 

' V . . Je ne scais pas si e’est la verite, que je disois au camp des fauttes 
qu'on en fait, ou si e'est les representations vives et fondamentelles, en 
ce qui touche les interesses de Sa Majeste Nosttre Maitre, ou qu'on ne 
vouloit point souffrirre, que je sois temoigne, de ce qu’on faisoit a Tarmee 
aux prejudice, et des leurs propprres mteresse et du nostre, mais le 
Wezyr me fit dirre un jour que je me devois tenir pret pour partir chez 
Sa Majeste, avec sa resolution, qui estoit qu'on luj destine lo/m Cavalerie 
Turqu(e), et quelque milles Tartarres pour le ramener dans la Pologne, 
et comme le temps et la raison passe, que le Roy part incessamment apr^s 
Farrive de cette escorte, qui se rendra infalhblement a Bender dans 
8 jours. J'ay repondis la dessus en premier lieu, que sa Majeste ne 
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s(o)uhaitte rien tant, que de partir, mais de se risquer avec un poigne 
du monde, et aller dans une pays on les Moscovittes se trouvent actuelle- 
ment, et deptiis pen, il y en a encor quills y sont alle(z) avec la plus 
grandde partie des leurs trouppes, malgres le traite, pour secuire les 
Polonois, et pour le venger de leurs costez, il faut considerer que ce n'est 
pas la voie pour rendrre quelque service au Roy, mais c'est le veritablle 
chemin pour le perdrre, neanmoins je ferai scavoir a Sa Majeste tout 
cecy, pour voirre sa reponse la dessus, plusierrs auttrres raisons que 
j'ay aftegue, ni celle cy ne servirent de rien, on m'a envoye Tlnterpret 
(Maurocordato) de la Porte, avec la demeire resolution par deux fois, 
qu'on me don(n)era point d'auttrres reponsses, ni qu’on ne faira nen 
d'avantage pour le Roy, s'il vent profiter de Toccasion, quil le fasse, et 
que ce n'estoit plus le temps de disputer, et que je n’avois que partir 
pour preparer le Roy pour son depart car il faloit absolument quil le 
fasse, et que les Moscovittes nous ont donne une fois leurs paroUe, quills 
ne lui feront nen, de sortte que nous leurs crojons entierement, et Vos 
excusses ne sont point valablles, car elles ne sont que pour trainer, et 
ce que la Portte fait, est sueliment pour la Paradde, car pour la surette 
on n'a pas besoign de tout cecy, Enfin mes representations de la faussete 
des Moscovittes et de leurs mteresses, n’ayant pu avoir lieu, je me suis 
trouve oblige de prendrre la lesttre du Wezyr pour le Roy, et de partir 
crainte d'esttre chasse avec confusion de quoi j’ay fis une simpUe et justte 
relation aux Hasseki aga, car il y fut present. Comme done je m’en suis 
en alle du Camp du Wezyr, j’ay passe par celuj du Tartar Han, ou 
rancontrant le S-r Baptist (Savary), quil est interpret a Sa Cour, ]'ay 
appris de lui, qui venoit dans le moment de parler avec le Court Pacha 
(Kurt Mehmed Pasa) et encor un auttre de mesme qualite, dont son nom 
m'a echape. Ces deux Seigneurs Font assure, quills ne scavoient pas ou 
ills en estoient avec le Wezyr, le quel les a force a sceler un papier, dont 
ills ignorent les contenues, et quil ne leurs fut point permis de scavoir, 
sour quoi ills ont mis leurs sceau. Comme je estois deja partie, ]e n'ay 
pas pu approfondir le misterre, mais il est ais6 a jouger, que e'est une 
chosse ou«il n'y a guerre de droiturre puisque il n'estoit pas possible de 
penetrer a ceux quills estoient contrainttes de messttre leurs cache/' 


No. 6. 

PONIATOWSKI TO Th FuNCK, 29 AUGUST, I7II. 

“ Monsieur, 

Les intentions de Sa Majeste vous sont trop connue pour avoir besoign 
de Vous en informer. Il ne s'agit que de vous fairre scavoir nosttre 
situation presente. Sa Majeste estant toujours tres persuade de Tamitie 
du Gr. S(eigneu)r soy et fonde d'allieurs sour ses promesses apres que ce 
qui se pass6 les Ennemis et le Grand Wezyr, ne songe qu'aux plus propmte 
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depart dlcy, en demandant Tescort aux Wez3n suffisante, pour le recon- 
duire en snrete, puisque les Moscovittes ne songent poit aux traite 
promisse, sont entre -en Pologna et ont occupe tons les passages. Le 
G(rand) 'SSfezyx envoya 3 a 4 milles Spahis et fit dirre, que 5 milles Tar- 
tarres les accompagneront, pour mener et livrer le Roy a Leopel, sour 
quoy comme Sa Majeste fit representer aux W^zyr le danger qu'il y en 
avoit, d'aller avec un si petit corps d'armee, et le peu d’utilite, mesme (?) 
si il y en avoit d'avantage, si on le reconduisoit, jousqu'a son arme ou k 
son pays, le Grand Wezyr ecnvait au Roy, deux les plus disobligenttes 
et grossierres lesttrres du monde, ou mesme le menaces ne furrent poit 
epargnee, en adjutant a la dernierre, que le Roy devoit incessament 
partir pour Belgrad ou Temeswar, d'ou il pourra passer par Allemagne 
dans son pays, et que s'll vouloit il pourroit 113/^erner la. Sa Majeste 
voyant les intentions du Grand Wezyr, quills ne tandent que pour fairre 
crever, par la peniblle et longe marcbe, le peu du monde quil lui restte 
encor, et d’allieurs 9a n'estant nullement son chemin, ce terriblle de tour 
ne luy servant de rien qu’a la ruinne et des ses interesses et de son peu 
du monde qui sont avec nous, refusa d'y aller en demandandant instament 
au Wezyr encor une fois autant des Turqus qu'on a destine (quells selon 
leurs compte doivent esttre 7 mdle hommes), et deux fois austant des 
Tartares, avec cella avant Thiverre encor Sa Majeste s’est resolue ce 
passer par la Pologne. Nous ne scavons point la reponse qu’on nous 
donera la dessus, si cella n'accomodere point le Szafirow qui est devenue 
conselier prive du Wezyr, nous courrons nsque de n'avoir point encor 
cette petitte nombrre des trouppes, malgres la bonne intentions, Tamitie 
et les promesses du Grand Seigneur, dont Sa Majeste, est toujours assure, 
qu'on luy tiendra tout ce qu'on a promis. Il est mesme encor a craindrre 
que cses trouppes n’aye point ordrre d'abandoner d'abord le Roy en le 
menant un peu en Pologne, puisque le Grand Wezyr et si mal intentione 
pour nous, et ecoutte en touttes chosses le conseil des Moscovittes, 
malgres qu’on ne lui a tenue en pas un point le traite. Ils sont entre 
en Pologne avec toutte leurs forces et tache de subjuger la Pologne par 
force, pour se pouvoir d’or en avant servir contre la Portte. <On devoit 
restituer Azof dans I’espace des 24 jours depuis le traite, on devoit bruler 
et demolir les auttrres Fortresses, a present, d’une costez ills dissent quil 
leurs faut des deux on trois annees, pour reduirre la place d’Azof dans la 
situation queUe fut, lors qu’on I’avoit pris des Turqus et que avant cella 
n’y avoit rien a fairre, pour le Taganrock, ills demandde la restituation 
de le depensse qu’on a fair pour batir cette Place La mesme chosse 
est de Kamionka, le quelle grand mesme seroit rase, ills n’en feront rien 
a regard d’Azoff et de Taganrock, on pent voir visibllement, que tons ces 
delees ne sont, que pour tromper la Portte et pour les amuser comme 
des petits enfants, mais le Grand Wez5n il semblle qui le veut bien, car 
aux lieux quil devoit d’abord envoyer des Trouppes et des Tartarres 
apr^s I’armee Moscovitte, quelle ne fut pas tant eloigne encore et fort 
delabre et fatigue, pour le combattre, ou pour les obliger a executer leurs 
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traite, il leurs donne encore deux mois de delais pour rexecution des leurs 
promesses. On ne considere pas qu'alheurs le mauvais temps et Thiverre 
surviendra, les trouppes de la Portte ne pourront point tenir la Campagne, 
la Flotte manque de beau temps, n'y pourra point arriver pour recevoir 
TAzoff et les Moscovittes prendront encore le pretexte, qu’aux miUieux 
de rhiverre ills ne peuvent point passer par le dessert, de sorte que tout 
ira en fume. Ce que regarde la Pologne et TUkraine on n'en parle plus, 
tout comme si les articlles n'estoient point mis dans la paix. Enfin les 
Moscovittes par leur miserablle situation dont ills devoient — tons perirre, 
ills gagnent encor puisque ills ne randent rien, et subiugeront toutte la 
Pologne en partie aux Roy August, en partie k soy, et porteront c’y apr^s, 
avec plus des forces la guerre a L'Empire Ottoman. Mon tres cher 
Monsieur, la volontez de Sa Majeste est que vous representiez tous cella 
par tout ou vous jougez a propos, particulierment aux Mufti, le quelle il 
faut absolument mesttrre dans nos interesses N’epargnez rien pour 
Tavoir de Nosttre costez, comme c'est un Seigneur desinteresse. Vosttre 
activite, assiduite, eloquence, et la justice de la cause doit fairre plus que 
tout le restte. Son Fil(s) n'est pas a negliger s’ll est aupres de luy. Sa 
Majeste espere aussi que vous continuez a cultiver Tamitie d’Ali Pacha 
et de Suliman Pacha enfin il faut tanter des tous les costez, de quoy le 
Roy est tres persuade que vous ne negligez rien en ce qui regarde tant 
ses interesses que Sa volontez. Sa Majeste ne scauroit sbmmaginer que 
ce soit la volontez du Grand Seigneur pour le mener a Belgrad ou k 
Temiswar. Il a montre tres de generosite et d’amitie envers le Roy 
pour le vouloir remettre, entre les mams des AUemands quills le recon- 
duissent dans son pays. Ce ne seroit guerre honorablle pour le Grand 
Seigneur apres qui se declare une fois de vouloir ramener le Roy dans 
ses Estats, de ne point tenir et de vouloir charger un auttrre, qui mesme 
il ne le put point fairre, n'estant pas maistre absolu, des tous les pais ou 
il faudroit que le Roy passe, et outtre cella TElection de FEmpereur 
n'est pas encor fait, on ne scauroit savoir qui put estre eleu, en attandant 
le Roy August faisant les fonctions du Vicair de FEmpir, malgres tout 
ce quil pduvoit promesttre, estant nosttre Ennemi declare fairoit tout 
ce quil pourroit pour fairre du tort aux Roy et pour le nuirre. De sortte 
que le Grand Wezyv a beau k dirre aux Roy, que c’est la volontez du 
Grand Seigneur qu'il mene le Roy a Belgrad ou a Temiswar, il n’en croira 
rien ni il n'en faira. Sour quoy Sa Majeste desirre que Vous regliez la 
prisse d'Amira le Dragoman k la barbe du Roy , et le precede avec le 
Bq.kowski comme j'ay vous le deja mande, j 'espere quil vous sera connue, 
pour les auttrres grossietes du Wezyr qui fait a Sa Majeste sent hors des 
expressions, jusqu’a a le menacer des demierrs affront s'il ne fait pas, 
ce que le Wezyr veut, k quelle extremite il se va porter encor le temps 
nous montrera, e'est pourquoy il est de Finteresse du Grand Seigneur 
et de Sa reputation d'y porter remede aux plustot, selon mon avis un 
memorial aux Grand Seigneur en luy representant le danger ou est le 
Roy et tous ce precede est tres necessairre, enfin je prie le bon Dieu, quil 
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vous donne des forces et du bonheur pour reussir dans cette peniblle 
affairre, estant du fond de mon coenr plus a vous qu’a moy mesme 

29 de Aoust 1711. 

Sa Majeste m'a ordonne de vous ecrirre, que vous vous plaigniez 
aussi du tout qu'on luy fait d'empecher la correspondance, on luy prend 
tous ses lesttrres on les ouvvre, et fait tout ce qu'on veut pas un des nos 
gens ne scauroit plus passer, pour que nous ne vous donions point avis, 
de ce que se passe avec nous. 

Le Roy m'a ordone de vous saluer fort gracieusement de sa part, il 
espere tout ce vosttre activite, et aplication.” 


No. 7. 

PONIATOWSKI TO Th. FuNCK, 4 OCTOBER, I7II. 

Monsieur et tres cher amis, 

C'est avec beaucoup du plaisir que j'aprends par celle dont Vous 
m’avez fait Thoneur de m’ecrirre du 30 de 7br le changement des affairres, 
et comme selon les apparances elles doivent tourner a nosttre avantage, 
]e vous felicitte mon tres cher Collonel du melieur de mon couer. Tissue 
d'une negotiation si epmeiisse, en vous avertissant et mesme temps, de 
seque Sa Majeste a fait fairre en Vosttre Nom, pour envoyer presenter aux 
G(rand) S(eigneur) enfiin si il y en aura quelque question sour ce sujet que 
vous scachiez ce quise passe, comme aussi si le memorial n'est point 
presentee, que vous en usiez selon Topportumte du temps. La volonte 
pourtant de Sa Majeste est de le fairre tenir absolument aux Grand 
Seigneur, c’est pourquoy Sa Majeste m’a ordone de vous envoyer par 
celle cy la copie, dont voila la teneur : 

Sa Majeste le Roy mon Maistre estant trop assure et convaincue 
par plusieurs marqqs que Vosttre Majeste luy a temoigne, de son 
constantte et inviolablle amitie a depeche plusieurs expres, avec des 
lesttres et de plamttes a V.M. contre son grand Wezyr, mais ^omme ce 
Minister, craignant que la verite ne parvienne devant le Thron de V Me 
a fait garder tous les chemins et passages, pour que Personne de la part 
du Roy, ne puisse passer, pour se presenter devant V Me et quil m’a 
fait mesme appeler de Stambul aupres de luy sous pretexte de vouloir 
fairre quelque traite avec les Moscovittes, et c’estoit seuliment pour 
quil n’y aye qui que c’est, qui puisse fairre voirre a V Me Tindigne precede 
dont il en use avec le Roy. Sa Majeste ne voulant plus commettre a 
Thazard ses lesttrres pour Ve Me, m'a ordone de chercher les mains, pour 
fair tenir a Ve Me, un Mel recit de tout, ce qui se passe. Je prends dont 
la liberte de representer par ma tres humblle relation Testat present des 
affairres, esperant que V M faira eclairer sa justice dans ce cas, et que 
d’un clain (?) d'oill, par Tincomparablle penetration et prudence la plus 
consume, V Me s’aprecevra du tort, que son Ministre par un pareille 
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precede, fait aussi bien k la gloirre et reputation du nomm immortell de 
Ve Me, qu'aux Thoneur et Tinteresse du Roy mon Maistre Je ne veut 
point fatiguer les oreilles de Ve Me avec la relation du traite qui fut fait 
avec les Moscovittes, si bien aux prejudice des interesses de Ve Me, que 
des ceux du Roy mon Maitre, car dans le temps qu'on avoit et le Czar 
et toutte son armee entre les mains et a la discretion, et quil n'y avoit 
que vouloir pour obtenir tout, sans risquer la moindre chosse, malgr(^s 
les presenttes solicitations et remonstrances utilles pour Tinteresse 
commun du plenipotentier du Roy le General Poniatowski, le Grand 
Wez3n:, outre quil n'a jamais voulue ecouter pas la moindrre propposition 
favourablle k I’interesse du Roy, quelque jours apres ordona avec beau- 
coup d'empressement, aux mesme General Poniatowski de partir de son 
camp, et fit dirre aux Roy, quil se tienne pret pour partir dans dix jours. 
Comme les interesses de Sa Majeste le Roy mon Maitre, demandent 
instamment sa presence dans pays Sa Me accepta d'abord les prop- 
positions du Wezyr, pour veu que cella soit avec un escort sutfisant pour 
sa surete. En mesme temps le Roy mbrdonna de fairre scavoir a 
Ve Me, tout ce qui se passe icy, k son egard. Ce que j'ay fis en les com- 
muniquant a son Kaimakam, mais le Grand Wezyr ayant eu des nouvelles 
des mes relations, pour empecher la correspondance a Sa Me fit defensse 
dans tout rEmpir(e) de fairre passer qui que soit de la part du R03/, 
arrest ant, maltraitant et enchenant tous nos Coumerrs, quells alloient ou 
venoyent de Bender, pour que Ve Me ne puisse esttre informe de la verite 
En attandant il envoya Hasan Pacha avec 3/m Spahis, qu’on vouloit 
passer pour 7/m hommes, lesquelles 5/m Tartarres devoyent joindrre 
pour reconduirre le Roy a Leopol, le lesser la, et s'en retourner. Sa 
Majeste considerant le petit nombre de L'Escort, le grand chemin, quil 
y en avoit encor, entre Leopol et son pays, et que les Moscovittes 
n'observoient pas les traitees, car centre les conditions, toutte leur armee 
s'est mis en Pologne, justement sour nosttre passage, manda au Grand 
Wezyr qui luy est impossible de partir avec si pen du monde, et que ce 
seroit se vouloir perdirre, que s'entrer avec si petit nombrre aux millieux 
de 50/m fMoscovittes, quills actuellement rompoient deja les trait6es, 
nbbservant point les articlles, a plus fortte raison, si vojoit le Roy k leur 
discretion, il en useroit comme il leurs plairoit et se sesiroit infalliblement 
de Sa Personne, de sortte que Sa Md demanda aux Grand Wezyr, un plus 
fort escort, tant poui eviter le danger, ou il auroit este infalliblement, que 
pour empecher la confision, et la pertte des trouppes de Ve Me. Le 
Grand Wezyr aux lieux d'accorder a Sa Me une demande si juste, envoya 
son Selam Aga aux Roy, avec une lesttre plaine des menaces et des 
grossiertees, luy reprochant pourquoy il avoit fait ses plainttes contre 
luy a Ve Me, joignant dans la mesme lesttre quil sorte incessament du 
pays de Ve Me, ou quil usera des forces, pour le fairre de loger avec 
afront. Le Roy mon Maitre estant tres persuade de Famitie de Ve Me 
et ne se pouvant nullement immaginer, qu’a des compliments si ruddes, 
Ve Me aye le moindre partfir representer aux Grand Wezyr, Timpos- 
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sibilite de son depart de cetter manierre, ne pouvant point comprendre, 
pour quoy le Grand Wezyr le vouloit livrer entre les mams des Moscovittes, 
mais tout ce qu'on luy pouvoit alleguer, ne servit, que d'avoir d'auttrres 
lesttrres plus forttes, et de menaces les plus atroces du monde, que j'ais 
honte d'illeguer a Ve Me II demanda en mesme temps, quelquun de 
la part du Roy, ou le Roy mesme aupres de luy, sous pretexte de voirre 
s’il y avoit quelque chosse a fairre avec les Moscovittes, Sa Majeste 
considerant le precede du Wezyr, et que Toccasion estoit echape pour 
tracter avec ses Ennemis, et d’allieurs ne voulant point comme son 
honour, en la Personne, quil auroit envoye aupres le Wezyr, du quel on ne 
pouvoit s’attandrre qu'a des afronts sensiblles, fit fairre reponse que le 
Grand Wezyr il y a quelque temps ne vouloit suffnrre aupres de luy 
personne de la part du Roy, et comme un des ses Ministerrs estoit oblige 
de sortir du Camp, il n’ avoit que celuy de Stambul, quit avoit son plain- 
pouvoir esperant par la, que s'll y en avoit quelque chosse a fairre, ce 
seront sous la protection de Ve Me et que son Minister seroit a convert (^) 
des affronts (du Grand Wezyr) quills retombent toujours dans des pareilles 
cas sour la Personne du Maitre Mais le Grand Wezyr ayant tout auttre 
dessin que de traiter m’apella aupres de luy (selon comme il est connue 
^ Ve Me) ou de que je fus arrive, ne sachant autrement, si non que je 
estois venue pour les affairres, j'ay commence d’en parler au Grand Wezyr, 
pour voirre si ce qu’on avoit neglige ne pouvoit esttre de quelque manierre 
retablie Mais au lieux d’entrer dans les resonements, sour les moyens 
de proceder dans les aftairres, apres plusieurrs mjurres receus, sour 
ce que je n'ay pas voulue quitter si tot mon Poste, quil est selon Tordrre 
du Roy mon Maitre de rester toujours a la Porte, je fus menace d’esttre 
ramene la cord (^) au coup a Bender. De sorte comme je n’ay plus 
jouge a propos d’attandrre cette extremite, je me suis mis en chemin 
avec les ordrres du Wezyr, quills estoient, de dirre aux Roy mon Maittre, 
quil n'avoit que 3 jours de rester dans le pays et si il ne sorte pas dans 
cette interval, pour aller a Themeswar ou Belgrad et de la dans son pays 
(au lieux qu’auparavant on luy avoit done a choisir, et selon sa resolution, 
promis, de le ramener par la Pologne) que le Grand Wezyr le faira prendrre 
et livrer aux Moscovittes, ou Tamener au Camp chez luy, pour luy fairre 
sentir son pouvoir. Sa Majeste fit fairre repons a Wezyr quil s' est bien 
resolue de passer par la Pologne et de hater aux plus tot, puisque ses 
proprres interesses le demandent dans le pays, quand mesme cella ne 
seroit pas avec une trop grandde armee. Mais qu Sa Me le fasse, avec 
une SI petitte, comme il luy fut offert du commencement, cella ne se 
pouvoit fairre, et que les menaces du Wezyr dans cette conjuncture ne 
servoient de rien, et cetter promptitude avec la quelle, le Wezyr veut 
qu’on le fasse, on n’a nulle envie d’executer. Et comme j’ay mande k 
V( ) M( )e que depuis deux mois toutte la correspondence a 
este ote aux Roy par Tordrre du Wezyr, et que les gens de Sa Majeste 
ne pouvoient ni recevoir les ordrres, ni passer avec Targent de son pays, 
necessaire pour son voiage. Sa Me fit demander aux Wezyr a emprunter 
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line somme des 600/ni Escns, ou de luy doner le chemin libre pour envojer 
chercher le sienn, sans le quel par une pays etranger, avec autant du 
monde quil a il luy est impossible de se mettre en chemin. Mais comme 
tout, est refuse aux Roy de la part du Wezyr, et que les menacces con- 
tinuent tousjours, et quil n'est pas naturel, de se livrer soy mesme entre 
les mains des Ennemis. Sa Majeste s' est resolu de se tenir sour la 
defensive, centre les ignominieusses menacces du Grand Wezyr. Mais 
comme il a toutte la confience dans Tamitie et la justice de V Me, il espere 
d Tobtenir centre un si indigne precede de son grand Wez}^: et que 
V Me aura la bonte, de porter le remede avant que le mal pourra empirer. 
J'obmets beaucoup des circonstances, ne voulant point prendrre trop 
du temps a Ve Me, avec la lecture de mon tres humblle memorial. Je 
recommende dans la protection du Ciel la Personne de Ve Me priant le 
bon Dieu pour son long et hereux Regne, etc. 

Comme Vosttre apelle chez le Wezyr et le mauvais se]our que vous 
y avez eu, vous aura infalliblement fournie des matierres pour augmenter 
ce memorial, Sa Majeste est de Topinion que Vous n'oubliez rien, de 
sortte que sans exagerer les chosses vous scaurez mon cher Collonel ce 
que vous avez a fairre, pour veux que vous scachiez aussi que je serois 
aux desespoir, si vous oubliez celuy, qui est cent milles fois, plus avous 
qu'a moymesme. 

Le 4 d’8br 1711." 



BOOK REVIEWS 

CesUna a obecn'^' jazykozpyt, Soubor stati. By Vilem Mathesius , Prague, 
1947. PP 466 

This Remew has already had occasion (Vol. XXV, No 64, pp. 249 f.) 
to pay tribute to the memory of Vilem Mathesius, the founder and spiritus 
rector of the Prague Linguistic Circle and, until his death in 1945, the 
leading exponent of English studies in Czechoslovakia. The present 
volume gives some measure of Mathesius' achievement in the field of 
general linguistics and of the study of his own language The selection of 
essays which it contains was made by the author himself in the early part 
of the war, and the book was ready for publication in 1942 The German- 
controlled censorship, however, forbade its appearance ; and the author 
did not live to see the end of German rule in Bohemia and the 
subsequent publication of his work, which was finally seen through the 
press by a former pupil. Dr. Josef Vachek, Lecturer of Brno University. 

In selecting from the imposing series of his articles on Imguistic 
subjects, extending over nearly forty years, the thirty-four essays that 
constitute the present volume. Professor Mathesius was guided by two 
considerations : he wished to examine '' certain aspects of present-day 
Czech m the broader context of general linguistics,'’ and at the same 
time to illuminate the motive ideas and problems of present-day general 
linguistics " by reference to the linguistic material provided by contem- 
porary Czech. But it should not be concluded from this that only the 
specialist in Czech studies or Slavonic philology can derive profit from the 
work to the foreign reader, at any rate, the principal value of the 
book lies in its brilliantly clear and persuasive introduction to some of 
the fundamental problems of modem linguistic research. Although 
these articles appeared at different times and places they ah express the 
same general principles, the same approach to the problems of language. 
They present a single coherent argument, and the book is clearly intended 
to be read as a whole It is to be regretted that the language difficulty 
prevents it from bemg more widely circulated outside its country of origin. 

Professor Mathesius' fundamental position is clearly stated in the 
first two essays in the book. The second of these [Kam jsme dospHi v 
jazykozpytu) gives a broad survey of the history of linguistic research 
in the 19th century. The historical and comparative study of the 
Indo-European languages, inaugurated by Rask in Denmark and Bopp 
in Germany, was developed, especially in the latter country, throughout 
the century : the ‘‘ genetic " standpoint, typified by August Schleicher, 
tended to concentrate attention on the historical study of the sounds and 
forms of the languages of the Indo-European family ; and at the end of 
the century the Junggrammahker, with their thesis of the absolute 
validity of sound-laws within given limits of time and place, tended 
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to encourage this preoccupation with the individual linguistic phenomena, 
viewed historically. With the exception of Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
his successors, who, largely concerned with non-Indo-European languages, 
were better able to consider languages as systems and to compare them 
on the static rather than the historical plane, the genetic and historical 
approach held the field almost exclusively until weU after 1900. In the 
first two decades of the present century, however, this supremacy was 
challenged by the new, indeed revolutionary linguistic conceptions of 
two non-German scholars the Pole, Jean Baudoum de Courtenay and the 
Swiss, Ferdinand de Saussure. It was Baudoum de Courtenay who 
established the conception of the phoneme — the sound considered not as 
an isolated physiological phenomenon but only in relation to its signi- 
ficance or function in a particular linguistic system. De Saussure's 
fundamental contributions to hnguistic thought were two First, he 
established and defined the distinction between the two possible methods 
of approach to the study of language * the diachromc (dynamic, historical) 
and the synchronic (static, contemporary). Employing the synchronic 
method de Saussure further realised “ that the elements existing in a 
given language at a given time form a system whose elements are closely 
linked with one another All these new conceptions are fundamental 
to Mathesius’ own investigations, as indeed they are to much of con- 
temporary hnguistic research. 

Of prime miportance is also the essay with which the book opens, 
Stihskka a hnguistickd charaktenstika, A linguistic system can be studied 
from two points of view. The characteristic elements of the system 
can be isolated and categorised (this is the task of grammatical analysis) , 
but it is also possible to evaluate these elements according to their im- 
portance in the linguistic system, and thus to characterise the possibilities 
of linguistic expression provided by the system To Professor Mathesius 
this study, which he terms linguistic characterology {hngmstickd 
charaktenstika), is the most important aspect of linguistic research The 
method is, of course, strictly synchronic , and the comparison of languages 
(without fegard to their “ genetic ” relationship) is a most valuable means 
of bringing to light what is characteristic in each 

The field in which the Prague Linguistic Circle has so far done its 
principal work has been that of phonology , and to this subject Professor 
Mathesius devotes some highly stimulating chapters Two of them 
define phonology, in contradistinction to traditional phonetics, and 
suggest the tasks that face researchers in this relatively new field. Due 
tribute is paid to the work of the founders of modern phonetics, in 
particular the Englishman, Henry Sweet ; the German, Eduard Sievers , 
and the Dane, Otto Jespersen. An account is given of the growth of 
modem experimental phonetics, which has moved more and more into 
the field of the physical sciences. Phonology, the investigation of signi- 
ficant sounds and their function in a given linguistic system, is the aspect 
of the study of speech-sounds that now most interests the linguist. Here 
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too the author stresses the comparative method of investigation. By the 
use of this method it has, for example, been shown that the phonological 
structure of English corresponds in certain of its characteristic features 
with French rather than with German, the language with which it is 
'' genetically related. Professor Mathesius deliberately concentrates, 
in the application of his theoretical principles, on the analysis of his 
own language and of the more widely known western European languages 
in their modern form. Here he differs from other phonologists, such as 
the late Prince Trubetzkoy, who have often preferred to make use of 
material taken from little-known (e.g. Caucasian) languages * while 
phonological principles have thus been set on a broad and general basis 
the work of such scholars has tended to take on a forbiddingly esoteric 
character A refreshing counter-balance is provided by Professor 
Mathesius’ preference for more familiar ground. A series of articles are 
devoted to the study of the phonological characteristics of contemporary 
Czech , and here the comparative method is used most fruitfully. By a 
detailed analysis of particular sections of the vocabulary of Czech and 
German, Professor Mathesius is able to draw illuminating conclusions 
as to common and divergent features m the phonological structure of 
the two languages A problem that is of particular interest to the 
linguist is the extent to which words borrowed from one language are 
adapted to the phonological system of another , and this question is 
treated here in some detail, particularly in the article Ctzi slova se stano- 
vtska synchromckeho It should be particularly noted that the problem 
is here approached from the synchronic point of view, not from that of 
historical morphology which has chiefly claimed the attention of earlier 
scholars who have considered this problem. The definition of the term 
'' foreign words ” is thus of considerable importance in the author’s 
methodical approach. Professor Mathesius’ definition is as follows 
(p no) ‘‘ Foreign words m a given language form a distinct group 
which IS dif erentiated from the native vocabulary by certain characteristic 
features.” The definition is not entirely satisfying, for the phrase '' native 
vocabulary” is capable of varying definitions In English'* Professor 
Mathesius seems to consider as “ native ” only the Germanic elements of 
its vocabulary Proceeding from this he notes a number of characteristic 
marks of ''foreign ” words, e.g. stress on the last syllable (incidentally 
camouflage, given as one of the examples, is not stressed on the last 
syllable in modern English , though it is, of course, unmistakably 
characterised as a foreign word by the consonant [i] in final position), 
initial V (as in view, vile), etc. The number of words thus characterised 
as foreign consequently becomes so large that we begin to wonder whether 
in the case of English the author is not merely brmgmg up a diachronic 
distinction m another form. It is noteworthy that the uncertainty as to 
pronunciation noted as one of the characteristic features of many 
" foreign words ” is entirely absent m most of the English words included 
by him in this class. Would it not be more appropriate to say that from 
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the synchronic point of view the native vocabulary of English is more 
extensive than here conceded ? The distinction between English and 
German made on p 105 would seem to add force to this view. Final 
judgment on these matters must no doubt wait until the phonological 
structure of mixed languages has been fully analysed The analysis of 
the foreign element in the Czech vocabulary, however, is both convincing 
and stimulating 

The section of the book dealing with the sounds of language concludes 
with a series of articles of a more practical application. Professor 
Mathesius was never content to pursue his research in a vacuum his 
linguistic studies always bore in mind the problems raised by everyday 
usage. Consequently we find here severe, but at the same time con- 
structive criticism of the careless or inaccurate use of Czech. It is 
particularly welcome to hear what the author has to say about the 
reading and recitation of verse. Actors or reciters are urged to read 
poetry as the author intended it to be read — as verse, not as prose which 
is simply divided into lines on the printed page If, on the stage or on 
the wireless, verses are read as mere prose, this is not a victory for 
naturalness but a gross offence against purity of style This is a reminder 
of which not only Czech actors and reciters are in need 

The foundations of phonology have, as we have already noted, been 
fully laid ; and Professor Mathesius’ articles on this subject consequently 
deal in the mam with the application to his linguistic material of methods 
of analysis that have by now been widely accepted as valid. When he 
proceeds to the broader field of grammatical analysis the land is less clearly 
charted , and in various passages he attempts to lay down the general 
pnnciples that should be followed in the grammatical analysis of a given 
linguistic system. Most important here is the essay 0 soustavnem rozboru 
gramahckem On systematic grammatical analysis ^ It would go far 
beyond the scope of the present review to deal with all of Mathesius’ 
arguments on this subject, nor is the reviewer competent to do so. It 
must therefore suffice to draw attention to the broad categories in which 
the author proposes that Imguistic phenomena should be classified. The 
act of speech, he says, is made possible by two fundamental processes . 
first, the intending speaker selects from a given '' reality ” {skutecnost) 
certain sections that are occupying his attention at a given moment and 
are capable of being expressed in the word-material of the language he 
proposes to use ; secondly, the hnguistic signs that designate the 
'' sections of reality ” that he has thus selected are brought into a mutual 
relationship and thus create a sentence. The investigation of the 
linguistic means by which the first process is carried out is the task of 
the science of naming or funcUonal onomatology , this is further described 

^ Readers ignorant of Czech may like to compare the largely identical English 
version of this essay published under the title ‘ ‘ On some problems of the Systematic 
Analysis of Grammar ” in Travaux du Cercle LinguisUque de P/ague, 6, 1936, 
pp 95-107- 
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as the science that deals with the system of naming in a language 
{0 soustave jazykov^ch pojmenovdni) and its application in the concrete 
act of speech The linguistic means by which the second process is 
realised are investigated by the science of relationships [usouvztazn^ni) or 
functional syntax. Morphology runs through both spheres, “ for the 
elements of the same morphological system may be functionally linked 
with both onomatology and with syntax.’' Onomatology is further 
subdivided in accordance with the varying types of word-category. An 
article on the structural analysis of vocabulary {PHspevek k strukturdlnimu 
rozboYu zasoby slovni), which compares certain characteristic features of 
the vocabularies of English, Czech and German, illustrates the tasks of 
onomatology. 

It is syntax, however, both in its theoretical and practical aspects, that 
claims the author’s mam attention The sentence is here the object of 
investigation ; and here we are given Professor Mathesius’ own definition 
of the sentence at which he arrives after a discussion of the views of 
earlier scholars (Wundt, Hermann Paul, Delbruck and others) . Refrain- 
ing from analysing the separate elements of the sentence, he stresses its 
communicative rather than its expressive character, and above all the 
fact that in the sentence the speaker makes known his attitude to a given 
reality. 

The analysis of the separate components of the sentence, illustrated by 
a wealth of practical examples taken for the most part from Czech and 
Enghsh, occupies Professor Mathesius’ attention in a number of articles. 
His mam concern is to clarify, alongside the formal division of the sentence 
into subject and predicate, what he calls the actual ” or psychological 
construction of the sentence. The starting-point or basis of a given 
statement [vpchodiSte vjpovMi, zdklad v^povedi) is something which the 
speaker can presume to be known or accepted and from which he then 
proceeds to the “ core ” of his statement {jddro vypovHi) or psychological 
predicate. Various means are employed to establish this relationship ; 
one of the most important is word-order, a subject to which Professor 
Mathesius has often made illuminating contributions since he •began to 
study English word-order before the First World War. In the essays m 
the present work that deal with this subject it is particularly stimulating 
to note that the examples are to a very large extent taken from colloquial 
Czech, thus revealing many characteristic features of the language that 
have been overlooked by earlier research Here again the comparative 
method is used to good purpose. We are shown, for instance, how Enghsh, 
with its largely stereotyped word-order, tends to identify the formal with 
the “ actual ” construction of the sentence , m Czech, on the other hand, 
it is the basic function of word-order to make clear the '' psychological ” 
subject and predicate of the sentence. The problems of Czech word- 
order are dealt with m a very complete and authoritative essay, Zdkladni 
funkce ceskeho porddku slov. (“ The basic function of Czech word-order ”) . 

In his syntactical as in his phonological studies Mathesius never lost 
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sight of the living and practical applications of language, and m two 
essays he deals with the problems of style and expression in contemporary 
Czech. Bad style, he argues, is not so much due to grammatical solecisms 
as to the neglect of the rules of “ meaning-structure {v^znamovd v^stavha) 
that govern the Czech sentence. A series of examples show what this 
means in practice for all who wish to write clear and precise Czech. 

In the final section of the book there is a very important paper on the 
need for stability m a literary or standard language. This is a subject of 
vital importance for a language like Czech, whose literary usage has been 
established at a relatively recent date The author wisely pleads for a cul- 
tivated hterary language based on what he calls '' elastic stability '' ; the 
norm should be not historical purism or grammatical regularity at any price 
but the accepted usage of the best authors of the past half-century. A con- 
cluding article gives an historical sketch of the development of literary 
Czech, leading up to an account of the spirited action (fought some fifteen 
years ago) in which the Prague Linguistic Circle, under the skilful generalship 
of Professor Mathesius, engaged the purists whose views found expression 
in the periodical Nase veL The author is able to note with satisfaction 
that his and his colleagues’ views have now gained wide acceptance. 

In brief, this is a noteworthy book in the best tradition of Czech and 
European linguistic scholarship. 

Apart from obvious mispnnts I have noted the following slips : — 


P- 

P* 

P- 


P- 

P- 

P- 


18, 1, 24 : 

81, 1 4* 

125, 1. 14 , 


168, 1. 24 • 
196, 1 2 

465>. in the 


for Erasmus Rask read Rasmus Rask , 

allzu IS stressed, at any rate in standard German, on 

the first syllable , 

skeptick')/ : the colloquial lengthening of the first 
syllable is here hardly likely to be due to the mfiuence 
of German, where (to the best of my knowledge) the 
stressed e in skepUsch is always pronounced short ; 
nephhlednost . presumably nepfechodnost is meant , 
nedokonave should be dokonave 
table of contents the word jazykovSm is substituted 
for gramatiokem in the title of the article beginning 
on p. 157 


R. Auty. 


0 pochodzemu i praojczyzme Siowian. By Tadeusz Lehr-Spiawinski ; 
Wydawnictwo Instytutu Zachodniego, Poznan, 1946, pp 237, 
with 6 maps and a linguistic diagram. 

This work has been achieved under the extraordinarily hard conditions 
imposed on Polish science by the German occupation The author had 
to be supplied secretly with the necessary books. The study brings the 
contribution of the generation of philologists, prehistorians, anthropo- 
logists and ethnographers between the two wars to the question of the 
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first habitat of the Slavs It carries on Niederle’s task, adding to it the 
new research, and a perfected linguistic method. Whereas Niederle, 
after the pubhcation of his Slovanske StaroMnosU, made some concession 
to Rozwadowski's view that the Slavs have migrated from the North-east 
to the Vistula region, Lehr-Spiawihski fixes the cradle of the Slavs in the 
Vistula-Oder area. So he ranges himself among the defenders of 
the Western theory, which is only one of the four or more theories on 
the origins of the Slavs. 

The six chapters of the book focus on this problem the arguments of 
various disciplines : prehistory, linguistics, anthropology, ethnography and 
folk-lore, so that the value of each argument is enhanced by the arguments 
of other disciplines. 

The author considers (p 14) the Neuroi of Herodotus as Slavs who 
moved from the north-west (Wielkapolska) to the south-east (Podola- 
Woiynia) . The linguistic argument is the existence in those twa regions 
of names of rivers and localities derived from the Indo-European root 
"^neur-, "^nur-, "^ner-y which is contained in the name of the popula- 

tion Neuroi, as weU as in appelatives and names of rivers Pol za-nurzyc, 
norzyc, nurek, norek ; R. nyrjaf, n'^ra , SCr pomrati , Cz noriti , 
OCS. nyrati ; Lit. nerti ; Ner, Nerh — nvers in Wielkapolska , Nur, 
Nurzec, Nurec, Nurczyk, etc. == rivers in Podola-Wofynia. The con- 
clusion, supported also by archaeological facts, is that the Neuri-Slavs 
migrated from the north-west towards the south-east. However, as the 
author shows further (p. 65), the names of Nara, tributary of Oka, the 
river Narupe m Lithuania, the name of Naruzas river in Latvia, the name 
of Narew, tributary of the Bug, are derived from the same Indo-European 
root Other examples could be added to show that the above facts are at 
least ambiguous for the indication of the direction of Slav movements. 
So, the Thracian NaQamov {aro/A^a) — the mouths of the Danube, and the 
IU5uian Ndocov (cf. N Jokl, Eberfs Reallextkon, XIII, 295) could not be 
separated from that root, the more so as the linguistic association of 
Thracian and Baltic is shown also by other ties. I should like to add, 
as belonging to the same root, the names of rivers and localities^ m Central 
and Western Roumania* Nerej, N'&ruja (Naruza), rivers and localities m 
the Buzau region, and Nera, tributary of the Danube in the Banat. 

The author is aware of the difficulty arising from such widespread 
representatives of the same root over heterogeneous linguistic areas, and 
he proclaims the methodical necessity of separating Slav and non-Slav 
names derived from the same root, e.g. the name Veneti of Slav and of 
Celto-IUynan ongm (p. 18). 

In the third chapter, the names of all rivers, from the Elbe to the 
Volga, are analysed and the etymologies are critically reviewed The 
author uses not only the bibliography of that vast subject published 
before him, but he has had also the great advantage of consulting in 
manuscript, Rozwadowski’s invaluable work on the names of Slav rivers, 
from the deposits of the Polish Academy. According to their origin the 
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names of the nvers of this area are divided into eight groups . {a) IndO' 
European without nearer definition, (b) Iranian, {c) Thracian, {d) Balto- 
Slav and Baltic, (e) Venetian, (/) Slav, (g) Germanic, {h) non- 
Indo-European. 

The danger of error arises from the circumstances that when working 
on prehistory one is compelled to operate (in the case of names of rivers), 
exclusively with reconstructed forms and roots. The deductions can 
seldom be verified by unambiguous historical forms Very often the 
same name can be derived from different roots, e.g Wisia ; even more 
frequently the same root appears in ethnically and linguistically hetero- 
geneous areas on a large territory, e g. Sava, Sana, San, Venedt. On the 
other hand, in prehistonc times, the same theme may appear in very 
similar forms m different Indo-European dialects. There is also the 
possibility of superposition of names derived in various dialects from 
the same root, or even superposition by popular etymology of Indo- 
European on earlier pre-Indo-European forms. 

The author always defines the territory ethnically, and works out his 
linguistic deductions on that background. Thus history comes into the 
support of philology. By this method names, in appearance etymologic- 
ally identical, are separated, e.g. the Slav name of the Danube, Dtmam 
has a different origin from Dunaj, Dunajczyk, etc., the names of many 
rivers and waters, used also as appellative, on Polish and Eastern Slav 
territory. This distmction has been made by Rozwadowski. The same 
distinction is drawn between the different names of rivers Morava, which 
are not aU of the same origin (pp. 69, 193). The name of the river Volga 
is not of Slav origm, although formally nothing could oppose its derivation 
from a Slav prototype ^vVga, “ humid, wet.'' Volga is of Ugro-Finmc 
origin (pp. 81-82). 

The difficulty of co-ordmating prehistoncal ethnography and Imguistics 
is conspicuous in the discussion of the East European river names : Prut, 
Dmester, Dnieper, Don. The author considers these names as being of 
Thracian origin, and of older date than Tyras (== Dniester), Borysthenes 
(= Dnieper), Tanais (= Don) which are considered as Iranian (pp 60, 
104, 1 12, 171). So he inverts the conception which considered Tyras as 
the older name and of Thracian origin (Tomaschek, Die alien Thraker, 
II, 2, 38, 98), Dniester < ^Dana-istru as younger and of Iranian origin, 
maybe influenced by the Thracians in its second part (Sobolevskij, Arch, 
f si Phil., XXVII, 1905, 241-44), who considers also the Prut of Iranian 
ongin and sees in the Pyretos a Thracian pronunciation of the Iranian 
name). As to the chronology of the forms it has been observed that . 
“ The Iranian names of the Western streams [Danastns, Danapns) may 
be just as old (as Tyras, Borysthenes), but they were not current on the 
seaboard and only found their way into Greek speech when the Greeks 
had, as it were, to rediscover the region after considerable changes of 
population. Maybe then they learnt them not from the Iranians, but 
from the Slavs who had borrowed them " (Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 
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1913, p 38). The phoneticism of these nver names may be explained 
by the coexistence of Thracians and Iranians, as has been observed by 
another scholar : “ The Scythian name of a river which ran through a 
Thracian region was pronounced by the Thracians in their manner and 
transmitted to other peoples in this pronunciation. The Iranian form 
was coexistent, and it was transmitted to the Slavs, afterwards to the 
Petchenegs, or it disappeared (V. Parvan, Considerations sur quelques 
noms de nvieres daco-scythes , Mem. Acad Rom., Sect ist. seria III, tom I, 
1923, 28). These remarks show how far the question is from a satis- 
factory solution. 

In the fourth chapter, the science of the spade is called upon in 
support of the linguistic and historical conclusions. Archaeology frames 
geographically and chronologically the results reached in the foregoing 
pages. The argumentation of this chapter is hinged on the ethnical 
origin of the Lusatian civilisation. The author considers as its creators 
three Indo-European elements the Illyrians, the Celts and the Slavs ; 
and he uses for all of them the common term “ Venetians '' proceeding 
from the fact that the Veneti are attested by Herodotus m the south 
on the Adria and in the north on the Ovev&diy.oQ yoXnog. The Lusatian 
culture in the Vistula region, reaching south and south-east to the 
Danubian basin, has been superimposed on an older Neolithic, non- 
Indo-European culture of Uralian origin which, at about 2000 b c , en- 
countered another pre-Indo-European Mediterranean civilisation in 
Etruscan form, in the Vistula region (p 94) From the fusion of these 
two civihsations originated, at about 1000 B.c , the Indo-European 
Lusatian civilisation in whose creation the Proto-Slavs also participated. 

earned by the Slavs, this civilisation expanded towards the south-east 
and met the Thracian civilisation m the form of Komarowo (Stanisiawow) 
culture m Eastern Galicia. From this fusion resulted the Czech- Wysocka 
culture of about 800-600 b.c. which is the culture of the Herodotean 
Neuroi. So the archaeological facts concerning the Slav ongm of the 
Neuroi, when taken together with the linguistic, prove that : “ the 
parting point of the Lusatian (Venetian) expansion is the sect or Occupied, 
in the Lusatian culture, by the Slavs, and that sector is considered as the 
fatherland of the Slavs '' (p 104) To this archaeological argument the 
author adds another philological one, viz the names of the rivers in that 
region were taken by the Slavs from the Thracians {Dniester, Dnieper) 
and not from the Iranians {Tyras, Borysihenes) (pp. 104, 112). 

The author maintains his advocacy expressed in earlier works, of a 
west to east Slav migration, as against Rozwadowski [Naztoy Wisly, 
pp. 9, 14) and Moszyhski {KuUura Ludowa Siowian, IT 2. 1566) who 
argued for an east to west migration In connection with the cradle of 
the Slavs arises again the other long-debated question . Where was the 
fatherland of the Indo-Europeans ? 

On page in the Latin Venedi is explained as a secondary form 
derived from the original Slav Veneti according to the Germanic rule of 
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Lautverschebung -t- > -d- = Lat., Gr. -d~. However, this corres- 
pondence seems to be isolated, as the name of the Carpathians, which 
appears in Teutonic as Harfada, appears m Greek with -t-, KoLpTtdt'rjQ. 

Anthropological facts are analysed in the fifth chapter. The author 
considers the original Slav type as belonging to the nordic race. The 
contribution of the ethnography, folk-lore and social life of the primitive 
Slavs is then sketched, and the facts are analysed, which hint at the same 
Oder-Vistula region as the fatherland of the Slavs The value of these 
facts is considered by the author as only subsidiary to his former 
argument 

The hypothetical character of the whole study is defined by the 
author in his conclusion. “ None of the above disciplines provides 
separately facts which by themselves resolve the problem under discussion. 
Each discipline throws light on it from a different angle, and the pos- 
sibility of harmonizing the results obtained independently in each 
discipline enhances the probability of the final results concerning the 
making, the chronology and the geographical localization of the Proto- 
Slav community '' (p 134). 

There remain indeed on the level of hypotheses many fundamental 
problems on which the construction of the study is based, such as the 
question of the original settlement of the Indo-Europeans, the Balto-Slav 
Imguistic community, the Slav character of the Lusatian culture, the 
migration from west to east of the Slavs. 

The last chapter traces the line of evolution of the prehistoric Slav 
community from about 2000-1700 b.c. to histoncal times, dividing the 
evolution into four cultural-linguistic periods 

The rich and detailed notes form by themselves a study of 180 pages. 
Six maps and a linguistic diagram contribute to a fuller understanding of 
the rich material of this essay, which is indispensable to any further 
research. 

Grigore Nandris. 


ZakonodateVnye akty Petra I Pod redaktsiey i s predisloviem B. L 
Syromyatnikova — Tom I * Akty 0 vysshkh gosudarstvennykh 
ustanovlemyakh. [Legislative documents of Peter 1 ) By N A, 
Voskresensky. Edited, with a preface, by B. 1 . Syromyatnikov. 
Vol. I : Documents concerning the supreme institutions of the 
State; M.-L., Acad, of Sc. of U S.S.R. (Inst of Law), 1945, 
XLIV, pp. 602. 

According to the author (p 24) this edition of Peter the Great's legisla- 
tive documents was for many years delayed owing to the “ anti-historical 
tendencies and methods " which at the time prevailed in the historio- 
graphy of the U.S.S.R., and three volumes are evidently still awaiting 
publication. But the present volume already leaves no doubt as to the 
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paramount importance of this work — ^both on account of the material it 
contains, and of the novel methods applied to the edition. Even a plain 
reprint of the known documents, of which some are scattered in various 
works whilst the bulk is not always easily accessible in Speransky's 
Polnoe Sobrame Zakonov [Complete Collection of Laws), would have 
been of the greatest value, in spite of Voskresensky's ngorous condemna- 
tion of Speransky's editorial methods (Syromyatnikov has quite rightly 
refuted some of these excessive and unjustified criticisms). The task 
which Voskresensky has set himself is infinitely greater. His edition 
aims not only at most scrupulously reproducing all the documents from 
the original — irrespective of any editions, but also at tracing the origin 
of each law, and at disclosing the creative process as well as the driving 
forces of Peter's legislation. Having investigated the records of all 
relevant archives, Voskresensky strives to show the development of each 
legal measure from its very inception and through all the intermediate 
stages up to the final promulgation by giving the successive draughts in 
extenso, and by meticulously indicating the tiniest alterations, additions, 
and marginal notes. In consequence the reader is occasionally confronted 
with as many as twelve variants, and for checking purposes he is in such 
cases naturally forced to look up a corresponding number of different 
pages. A more condensed arrangement, like the one suggested by 
Syromyatnikov — only the first and the final texts m extenso in two parallel 
columns, with the intermediate variants indicated on the same page m 
annotations — would certainly have been more convenient. However, it 
is open to doubt whether this could have added anything to the present 
impressive picture of the active part played by Peter m the creation of 
each single law and institution The editor points out very appropriately 
that the evidence accumulated m Voskresensky's work definitely isposes 
of the theory put forward in particular by P N Milyukov that in the 
sphere of legislation Peter the Great was merely drifting without plans of 
his own, carried by the course of events, and directed at best by the 
impulses which came from his '' projectors." 

Having emphasised the highly specialised nature of the edition, it 
would be a mistake not to add that the perusal of these documents will 
nevertheless prove to be worth while for any reader interested in Peter 
the Great and his time , provided of course he is to some extent famihar 
with the subtilties of the Russian idiom of the period. The first section 
of the book m particular can claim to be of general interest It consists 
of over two hundred items concerning Law and Legislation," and shows 
the Tsar issuing legal instructions, collecting legislative material — native 
and foreign — demanding and receiving suggestions and projects, and so 
on. As a matter of fact the vivid and fascinating picture expands far 
beyond the immediate problems, as for example, with regard to foreign 
books and their translations — quite apart from those miscellaneous notes 
and memoranda which record the limitless activities of Peter. In a 
similar way numerous details of a biographical kind are interspersed 
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among the statutes, laws and manifestoes which form the bulk of the 
book For instance, in the supplement to the second section dealing 
with “ acts of sovereignty ” will be found samples of the familiar jocular 
style in which Peter corresponded about state affairs with those of his 
dignitaries who had been given mock titles at his notorious revelries. 
There are indeed exceedingly few documents that do not bear the imprint 
of Peter's personality in some form or other, since Voskresensky’s edition 
permits us to perceive all the various personal contributions by Peter, 
till now buried in the official version in which most of his statutes and 
laws are commonly known The significance of these utterances varies 
of course very considerably, some being merely minor adjustments while 
others lay down basic principles of government or general rules of adminis- 
tration. Though always resolute and outspoken, these personal contri- 
butions nevertheless as a rule do not imbue the constitutional documents 
with the virile zest which is so peculiar to the casual instructions and 
orders A sufficient example of the latter will be found in the ruling 
sent to the Synod (p. 121) to deposit in the Synod’s curiosity chamber 
a piece of ivory that had been revered as the relic of a martyr, to recast 
its silver shrine for other purposes, and to pubhsh a book agamst 
superstitions imported by Greeks. However, in addition to many other 
cases as typical as the one just chosen at random, the attentive reader 
will discover some rulings likely to sound rather surprising, such as an 
order against the abuse of torture in minor cases in particular (p. loi), 
or the attempt to abolish the custom of selling single peasants “ like 
cattle ” without regard to family ties, a custom unknown '' in the whole 
world ” (p. 92). These may well appear to be out of keeping with the 
popular one-sided picture of Peter’s violent nature 

In view of the wealth of the material included in this volume two 
points are a matter for regret. The first is the lack of indices, which are 
badly needed when closely related things are scattered over various 
sections or extended chronologically. The second is the author’s decision 
to abstain from references to any previous edition of his documents — 
although* it must be acknowledged that his reasons for doing so are 
weighty. Less plausible are the considerations which induced the author 
to omit from this volume the Synod whose place should of course be 
among the central institutions, 1 e with the other colleges ” and next 
to the Senate. However, this is not likely to cause any practical incon- 
venience as soon as the particular volume to which the Synod is transferred 
will have appeared. I should like to conclude by expressing the hope 
that the other remaining volumes will follow soon and in quick succession. 


Leo Loewenson. 
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Vvedeme v yazykovedenie By R 0 . Shor and N. S. Chemodanov ; 
Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatekstvo Narkom- 
prosa R.S.F.S.R., Moscow, 1945, pp. 280. 

Between this “ Introduction to Linguistics” and D. N. Ushakov's '' Short 
Introduction to the Science of Language ” {Kratkoe vvedm%e v nauku 0 
yazyke, 7th ed,, Moscow, 1925) there are twenty years of fruitful linguistic 
research as well as of persistent thinking on materialist lines, which has 
culminated in the Japhetic Theory of N J. Marr (v. Y afeticheskay a teonya, 
Baku, 1928) and its extensions in the work of his pupils and interpreters, 
I. I. Meshchaninov (v. Vvedenie v yafeUdologiyu, Leningrad, 1929), N S. 
Derzhavin, B. V. Aptekar', and others. Ushakov's formalist compendium 
was indistinguishable m attitude and treatment from similar works in 
West European languages, e g La hngmshque, ou Science' du langage 
(Pans, 1921), by the latmist J Marouzeau, which has recently (1944) 
reappeared in a second edition The present work, on the contrary, 
illustrates and subsumes a mihtant theory of language 

In his preface to this book N. S. Chemodanov mentions his indebtedness 
to the stimulating lectures and writings of his teacher in Moscow, Rozaliya 
Shor (1894-1939), and explains that these were sufficiently significant 
and valuable '' to justify the not too easy task of giving them book form. 
To realise her declared intention of writing such a book, he has drawn on 
her sketch of the introductory chapter, an uncorrected shorthand trans- 
cript of her lectures, and her MSS of a series of Imguistic articles printed in 
the BoVshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya and the Literaturnaya Entsiklo- 
pediya, but a large part of the joint work is admittedly his own. The 
entire text moreover has been revised by such eminent Soviet authorities 
as G. D. Vinokur, D N. Ushakov, 1 . I Meshchanmov, and the phonetic 
section by L .V. Shcherba. 

The authors' Marxist point of view is emphatically stated in Chapter i 
(Vvedeme). They begin by citing Marx's dictum, “ Speech as an 
individual product is meaningless , speech is the product of a specific 
community,'' and give a rather verbose and not always lucid exposition 
of a materiahst-sociological theory of language founded largely ’on Marr's 
and modified by later Marxist accretions. Language is defined as a 
system of signs expressing notions and categories in which social man 
reflects existence.'' They then proceed to identify language with con- 
sciousness and to find in linguistic development a parallel to that of human 
society. For the origin of language, they appeal to a confident statement 
by Friednch Engels : Work and articulate speech were the two principal 
stimuli under which the simian brain gradually became human.'' 
Modem biology would not subscribe to this view, which regards the ape 
as an undifferentiated, instead of as a speciahsed product of biological 
evolution, and which, like the a postenon Victorian substitution of 
“ work '' for action ” (the two are hardly synonymous), suffers from 
the effects of anachronistic thinking. Materialism treats consciousness 
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as the issue of a material brain, whereas idealism sees the material order 
in primordial consciousness. Both views, of course, are purely hypo- 
thetical constructions. Materialism, we are further informed, rejects 
both Wilhelm von Humboldt's idealist and subjective theory of language 
as a bridge between consciousness and the external world, and the late 
19th-century theory of psychological linguistics, held in Germany by 
H. Stemthal and in Russia by his followers Potebnya and Shakhmatov, 
that the only linguistic reality is the individual psychophysiological act 
of speech, and that language is a systematised abstraction (cf. A. H. 
Gardiner's painstaking discnmmation in The Theory of Speech and 
Language, 1932) Steinthal's view is assumed by our authors to embody a 
denial of the social character of language and consciousness. In reahty, 
provided they are not emotionally distorted, the psychological concep- 
tion of language and the sociological bias of materialism are comple- 
mentary, rather than mutually exclusive records of observed fact. Aware 
of an element of truth in the former, Shor and Chemodanov attempt to 
reconcile it with the materialist-sociological theory by introducing the 
dynamics of time " : individual thought and speech are possible, they 
say, only as the outcome of prolonged social evolution, and this leads 
them to the metaphysics of the statement that “ the individual in solitude 
dynamically carries social forces within himself." Exception moreover 
is also taken to the doctrine of F. de Saussure's '' Sociological School " 
on the grounds that it places secondary before primary phenomena by 
exhibiting language as a system of conventional signs handed down by 
tradition and passively accepted by each articulate individual. But 
this theory, approved by O. Jespersen, A. Meillet, J Vendryes, E. Sapir, 
and others, has also a basis in reahty, representing as it does a close 
concentration on linguistic material, viewed against an unemphatic but 
permanent social background With its sociological bias, materialism is 
apt to lose sight of the linguistically significant fact of language, and this 
comes out startlingly in its polemical approach to the racial theory, which 
has tended to pervert the findings of Aryan (Indo-European) linguistics. 
There cam be no doubt that Aryan linguistics has sinned heavily in this 
respect by its quest of an inevitably fictitious Aryan race and by the 
aura of superiority with which that race and its artificially constructed 
“ language " (Proto-Aryan) have been invested, but saner and more 
generous mmds, e.g. Jakob Gnmm's, have always been free from such 
perversions and have not committed the cardinal error of confounding 
race and language and imagining one language to be superior to another. 
In their polemics with the racialists the Marxists have gone to the opposite 
extreme of equating language with social group, which recalls that other 
fallacy of identifying language with consciousness. Curiously enough 
too, the Marxist theory, like the racialist, is not free from the antithesis of 
mferior " and superior " in relation to language, in spite of professed 
adherence to Marr's doctnne of the unity of the glossogenic " (language- 
building) process and its corollary, the equality of all languages, both of 
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which, we may note in passing, appear to be in some sort mvoluntary 
reflections of the ethnographic and administrative order of the U.S.S.R, 
Vvedenie v yazykovedeme is soundest where the matter lends itself 
least to theorising, as in the chapters headed Phonetics '' (Chap. 2), 
“ Grammar ” (Chap. 4), and “ Languages of the World and their Classifica- 
tion '' (Chap. 5), and its weakest parts, besides the '' Introduction,” are 
such chapters as "The Origin of Language ” and " An Outline History 
of Linguistics.” The chapters on vocabulary [Leksika), language laws 
[Osnovnye zakonomernosU razvtUya yazyka), and the alphabet [Pis' mo), 
though as full and detailed as the better ones, seem to be less well done. 
Chapter 2 [FoneUka) contains a clear expose of phonetics with the help of 
diagrams mainly reproduced from English works and from A. I. Tomson's 
Ohshohee jazykovedenie (Odessa, 1910^) In this chapter the writing 
draws closest to the succmtness of Marouzeau’s La lingmshque and has 
no doubt benefited by Shcherba's revision. One mistake obtrudes itself 
in Figure 8, which represents the back vowels as a left-to-nght diagonal 
scale from palatal to velar instead of showing them as a vertical scale 
entirely within the velar area , others are the classing of the vibrant with 
the constrictives [shumnye), possibly an oversight, the explanation of the 
V in European loan-words like avtomohiV dsAAvstnya (p 46) as primarily 
due to the tendency to avoid a diphthong, the mention of Serbian 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Swedish (where tone is only sporadically semantic) 
alongside Chinese as tonal languages (p. 48), the qualification of the 
French voiceless hush-sibilant [chmntante) as " soft ” compared with its 
Russian counterpart, and a few errors in the spelling of foreign words, 
some of them typographical, others errors of commission (e.g. thurst for 
thirst) . Spelling mistakes also occur m some of the other chapters (e.g. 
serf for cerf in Chap, i, and Krahmch for Kramch in Chap 3). The 
fourth and the fifth illustrate the abundant use of extra- Aryan linguistic 
material, which has accumulated as the result of patient and widespread 
language study in the U.S S.R. A great many examples are taken from 
Uralian (e g. Mordvinian), Turanian (e.g. Azerbaijani), and Palseoasiatic 
(e.g. Chukcha, Koryak, Yukagir) , Meshchaninov's General Linguistics 
[Ohshchee yazykozname, 1940) is laid under contribution, and Man’s 
support is sought in numerous footnotes The chapter devoted to the 
classification of languages is distinctly superior to the one in Ushakov’s 
book and is illustrated with very helpftfl black-and-white maps, presumably 
reproduced from German and French originals. This is m many ways 
the most attractive part of the book and is especially valuable where it 
deals with the languages of the U.S S R Marr’s " system ” (not 
" family ”) of Japhetic languages is accepted entire, and the Turanian 
languages are classified according to A Samoylovich’s critena. Mistakes 
have been made here and there * the geographical source of Breton is 
located m Wales as well as in Cornwall , Moldavian (a Rumanian dialect) 
and Latgalian (a Latvian dialect) are made into separate members of the 
Romanic and Baltic divisions of Aryan respectively, only because, like 

s 
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Braid Scots, they have dialect literatures , Ingrian or Isurian [izhorsky] 
is detached from Carehan, to which it belongs ; the Altaic languages are 
not regarded as one stock , the Samoyedic dialects are not conjomed with 
Ugrian and Somian (Finnic) in a comprehensive Uralian ; the major 
types of Polynesian (e.g. Samoan, Tongan, Maori, and Hawaiian) are 
ignored in favour of minor Polynesian languages like Rarotonga (Cook 
Islands) and Rapanui (Easter Island) ; and there are numerous mis- 
spellings of the names of exotic languages (e g. Semong for Semang , 
kasstmkoborsky for kass^mkobarsky , laokisky, misled by the curious 
French form laoken, for Lao). The most serious defect of aU is the 
omission of the Australian languages, which have been carefully studied 
and reclassified by A. CapeU within the last decade, and the perfunctory 
treatment of the Amerindian stocks, which are described as having 
been very insufficiently studied,'" in spite of the sound and scrupulous 
researches of F, Boas, E. Sapir, A. Kroeber, and their younger contem- 
poraries and followers. It is in this chapter too that the unfortunate 
terms primitive and “ highly cultured " are most in evidence, e.g. 
Manchurian is said to have yielded to the higher culture of Chinese, 
although its decline appears to have been due to the steady seepage of 
illiterate Chinese farmers and labourers into Manchurian territory. A 
similar disputable statement will have it that Russian spread in the 
Russian Empire, hke Latin in the Roman Empire, without the auxiliary 
process of colonisation, whereas history tells us that both the Siberian 
taiga and the southern steppes were settled and russianised from the 
Muscovite focus. Equally unsatisfactory are the undated statistics of 
the leadmg languages (p. 178), which, e.g , give English as spoken by 
168 millions, Russian by 100, Spanish by 80, German by 70, French by 
47, Italian by 43, Ukrainian by 40, Portuguese by 40, and White Russian 
(not a leading language) by 10. A comparison of these figures with those 
given by L. Tesniere in Meillet"s Les langues dans V Europe nomelle 
(2nd ed , Paris, 1928), viz 170, 80, 65, 81, 45 (including 12 million 
Provengal speakers), 41, 34, 36, 6*6, in the same order, will reveal the 
occasiong.1 glaring divergencies. There is also a tendency to regard the 
t3q)ological or morphological classification of languages as marking the 
successive stages of linguistic development, an idea which has been 
erected by Marr into an unconvmcmg theory (teoriya stadyaVnosti). The 
chapter on the origin of language brings us up against controversial 
matter, pure surmise, and a restatement of the Marxist position. The 
theory of ongin is Marr's and presupposes long-range development from 
manual and other bodily gestures (wrongly regarded as “ primitive "" 
among the aborigines of North America and Australia, where they are 
rather a function of the chaotic diversity of languages) to articulate 
speech under the magical, transfiguring influence of corporate work. In 
the treatment of the evolution of writing (Chap. 8), a mainly historical 
process is traced, along a scale of increasing styhsation, from pictograms 
to phonograms." And in the last chapter, which is selectively illustrated 
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with portraits of eminent Imguists, among them the celebrated Germans, 
Bopp, Grimm, and W von Humboldt, the development of linguistic 
theory leadmg up to Marr's sociological materialism is presented com- 
petently, if onesidedly. 

W. K. Matthews. 

Ohshchee yazykozname. K frohleme stadiyaVnosh v razvttii slova % predlo- 
zh&mya. By I I. Meshchaninov ; Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno- 
Pedagogicheskoe Izdatehstvo Narkomprosa R.S.F.S E. , Leningrad, 
1940, pp. 260 

The word stadiyaVnost' (a metaphorical extension of stadtahs) in the 
subtitle, the “Japhetic” illustrations, and the frequent occurrence of 
Marr’s name m the text and footnotes would all suggest the main source 
of Meshchanmov’s inspiration, even if there were not a specific statement 
on the reverse of the title-page that the author is “ a pupil and follower 
of Acad. N. J. Marr ” But this interesting and “ original work,” which 
IS explicitly intended for “ the senior classes of philological faculties,” 
has many other sources besides The names of representative members 
of the'“ Sociological School” (F. de Saussure, J. Vendryes, A. Meillet), 
of Sapir, Jespersen, Schuchardt, and John Ries, and of a line of Russian 
scholars from A. A. Potebnya to L. A. Bulakhovsky, as well as standard 
quotations from Marxist and Leninist classics give the wide range of 
Meshchaninov’ s reading. His use of the less usual yazykozname [Sprach- 
wissenschaft) for the more usual, if literary, yazykovedenie may be due 
to the wish to avoid confusion with A I Tomson’s pre-revolutionary 
Ohshchee yazykovedenie (Odessa, 1910^). The illustrative examples are 
taken from an abundant variety of linguistic material and serve to 
differentiate this book from the mass of writing on “ general linguistics,” 
which in Western Europe is still largely synonymous with Aryan (Indo- 
European) hnguistics Following the inspiring lead of N. J. Marr, 
Meshchaninov does not content himself with Aryan examples only, but 
mtroduces matter drawn from the Soviet language stocks, Pal^oasiatic 
(e.g. Chukcha, Yukagir, Gilyak, Eskimo, Aleutian), Caucasian (e.g. 
Abkhaz, Awar, Dargwa, Lak, Chechen), Ivenan (e.g. Georgian, Min- 
grelian, Laz), Uralian (e.g Samoyed, Vogul), and Altaic (e.g Buryat), 
as well as from the alien Bantu (Swahih, Zulu) and North Amerindian 
(Nemepu of the Sahapta group). “Each language system, considered 
separately,” he maintains, “ does not disclose its typological features 
clearly and completely ” ; and these can be elicited only by companson 
with other systems. 

Like Marr in his latter days, Meshchaninov dogmatically applies the 
Marxist dialectic to language. This method views language, as it views 
other human manifestations, in “ a state of uninterrupted motion and 
change,” and accordingly insists that linguistic phenomena should be 
studied not only in their interrelations (synchronicaUy), but in their 
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development (diachronically) Fundamentally this is the biological 
“ evolutionary method familiar to '' comparative-historical hnguistics. 
The chief emphasis, however, is not on a “ static morphology, as with 
the Neogrammarians {JunggrammaUker) , but on a “ dynamic semantics. 
Anticipating a later work (viz. Chleny predlozhemya i chasti recht, 1945), 
Meshchaninov contrasts ''word'' (slovo) and "'sentence"' (predlozhenie) , i.e. 
the lexical and the syntactic, and pursues the contrast into their " indices ” 
(pokazateli) — ^lexemes and syntaxemes. For Marr syntax “ plays the 
decisive role " in linguistic structure he is persuaded that language 
begins with the sentence, from which the parts of speech subsequently 
detach themselves in a definite order — ^first the noun and its associates 
(pronoun and adjective), then the verb. This is one example of the 
" metaphysics " of the dialectic method as applied to language, the his- 
toncal and paleontological theorising which exploits as material the 
recorded facts of various languages within relatively narrow time-hmits, 
and IS the less reliable, because the less limited, of the two recognised 
modes of approach, viz the diachronic as opposed to the synchronic 
The wisdom of the Neogrammanans was their insistence on tangible fact, 
their unwisdom — ^the metaphysics of the “ protoglossa " {Ursprache). 
The unwisdom of the " d5mamic " approach to language (for its exposi- 
tion in full, V. I I. Meshchaninov, Novoe ucheme oyazyke, Leningrad, 1936), 
which Meshchaninov traces back to Humboldt's conception of language as 
ivegyeia, is that, with Marr and his pupils, it squanders the " physics " 
of linguistic fact on the " metaphysics " of linguistic evolution, i e. forces 
detached observation into the constricting framework of a preconceived 
theory. Marr's hypothesis of the unity of the " glossogemc process " 
and of the “ stadial development " of language in intimate association 
with the development of material culture is undeniably fascinating and 
stimulating, but its acceptance, like that of any other mere hypothesis, 
can only be an act of faith or pietas, and as the argument of Obshchee 
yazykozname is no more than an attempt to systematise Marr's views 
and substantiate them with linguistic evidence from " primitive " sources, 
its vali<lity rests largely on the authority of a questionable thesis, viz. 
that certain language systems are essentially more " primitive ” than 
others, and that there is a chronological line of progress from incorpora- 
tion (polysynthesis) to flexion. This attitude of mind is clear, e g. from 
Meshchaninov' s statement that the possessive conjugation of Abkhaz, as 
compared with that of Aleutian (Unangan), where this inflection coincides 
formally with the possessive inflection of nouns, represents " a consider- 
able advance." Progress m language in the sense of improvement rather 
than merely of development seems to be a matter of emotion and preju- 
dice. A sane scientific attitude is content to leave “ superior " and 
" inferior " and the rest of the vocabulary of values " to sciohsm. 

Potebnya (v. MysF i yazyk, St. Petersburg, 1862) identifies the parts of 
speech with the parts of the sentence {chleny predlozheniy a), Ries (v. Was 
ist Syntax Marburg, 1894) opposes form to function, and Meshchaninov, 
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drawing on both and on the Marxist dialectic, studies the '' closely con- 
nected units/' word and sentence, in the perspective of historical develop- 
ment. A word, according to Meshchanmov, is subject to syntactic as well 
as to lexical change, and it cannot properly be a word unless it has full 
meaning, i.e. can be treated under '' lexical semantics." The '' form- 
words " [formaVnyeslova) of Potebnya {^oxirni^iioVs chastiohnye slova) are 
not lexical, but syntactic elements. Flexion in the widest sense distin- 
guishes lexemes (e.g stol-ik, ‘‘ little table ") and syntaxemes (eto-mu 
stoUk-u, '' to this little table "), or lexical and syntactic indices The 
character of these vanes with the character of the linguistic system of 
which they are a part : thus, in Abkhaz, as sporadically in Austronesian, 
the noun cannot appear without attributes, viz. a pronoun or a numeral 
(e.g. s-tkun, “ my boy," tkun-ak, “ a boy ") But the indices may, in 
some cases (e.g the classifiers m Zulu or the articles in French and Ger- 
man), belong simultaneously to the spheres of lexicology and syntax 
(e.g. Zulu ubu-suku hu~halek%le, '' the night has flown," where the classifier 
specifies the noun and binds subject to predicate). 

The morphological classification of languages affected by the less 
orthodox side of igth-century linguistics, viz. into isolative (amorphous), 
incorporative (poly synthetic), agglutinative, and flexional, has been re- 
vived and reinterpreted by Marr and Meshchanmov m terms of their 
materialist theory and arranged diachromcally m progressive " stages 
[stadii) At the origins of language, they declare, was the holophrase or 
incorporative unit, Meshchanmov’s ‘'word-sentence " [slovo-predlozheme). 
This disintegrated first into the incorporative complexes, subject and 
predicate, each of them a syntactically dependent word-&Zoc, as in Gilyak 
(eg. tdmlagan veurd, “ this-big-dog/running-good," i.e “this big dog 
runs well," where is the predicative index, not a verb), and then, 
with the emergence of the finite verb in the predicate, the possessive, 
ergative, affective, and nominative constructions (strot), in that order, 
were formulated. The last of these, the nominative, is characteristic of 
the Aryan sentence, with its clear antithesis of nominative and verb. 
The process of development may be seen by juxtaposing the^Yukagir 
polysynthetic unit asayuolsoromoh (lit. “ remdeer-seeing-man," i.e. “ the 
man saw the reindeer "), the Gilyak dichotomy already illustrated, the 
verbalised Swahili watu wanaktsomu kitahu Mki k'lzuri (“ people are read- 
ing this beautiful book "), where we recognise two complexes, one bound 
by the subject-classifier wa, the other by the object-classifier ki, and, as 
the last stage, the typical Aryan sentence, with its looser syntactic pat- 
tern But in all these cases the nexus of subject and predicate remains, 
whether it is morphologically apparent or not : the disintegrated holo- 
phrase, while formally isolating its components, binds them syntactically 
either with the aid of classifiers (e g. in Bantu, Caucasian, some forms 
of Papuamc) or merely by arranging them in a definite order (e.g. the 
Semitic construct state or Welsh postposition of possessor to possessed). 

The diverse historical types of syntactic structure are not illustrated 
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singly by any extant language, but several types may coexist, though 
not on an equal footing, in the same language (e.g Pal^oasiatic, North 
Amerindian, Caucasian), which accordingly exhibits the condition Marr 
has described as “ polystadial ” and offers a wealth of opportunities for 
palaeontological conjecture. The decisive emergence of the verb may be 
studied m Aleutian and Chukcha (Luoravetlan) , where it has a personal 
flexion and also expresses the customary notions of number, tense, and 
mood The possessive order [stroi) occurs in Aleutian and Abkhaz : in 
the former it is fully articulate , m the latter it is bound up with the 
antithesis of transitive and intransitive and pointed by classifiers of the 
active and the passive gender (e.g Abkh. s-i-goyt, '' me-he (active) -takes,’’ 
w-a-goyt, “ you-he (passive) -takes ”). The ergative order is another 
development of the original holophrase and has its nucleus in the cate- 
gory of transitiveness (cf Chukcha kljavol ceivyrkyn, '' the man is going,” 
with kl]avolja (ergative case) jma-pelja-rkyn, “ (by) the man me-aban- 
dons,” le. ” the man abandons me”). In contrast to the possessive 
order, the ergative emphasises verb rather than noun, and its subject is 
made to agree with the predicate. The subject in all cases figures in 
an oblique case — in the instrumental, if the verb is transitive, and in 
the dative, if the verb is a verbum seniiendt The verb, for its part, 
merges with the object (cf. the objective conjugation of Hungarian and 
Mordvinian). The transition from the possessive to the ergative order 
is illustrated, e g by Abkhaz and Lak , that from the ergative to the 
nominative by the Iverian group. But besides the possessive and the 
ergative constructions, there is an affective and a locative The resem- 
blance between the affective and the ergative is more apparent than real, 
because in the former the subject is passive, whereas the ergative-type 
subject is active, as its name imphes. Georgian has an example of the 
affective order in mamas (dat.) ukvars sv^l^ ('" to the father to-him- 
beloved-he the son,” i.e. the father loves the son ”, where the subject 
has its exponent in the verbal suffix -s (3rd person), and the pronominal 
prefix u- accords with the noun [mama-s] . In Georgian and the cognate 
Mingrelian the past tense is constructed on the ergative and affective 
patterns, the present, significantly enough, on the nominative, and m 
both the object is the pivot of the sentence. Another structural device, 
found also with variant cases in Russian and other East European lan- 
guages, is the locative construction, in which the subject normally invests 
a locative case-form in its relation to the objective predicate (e g Awar 
dich cu bugo, ” near me horse is,” i.e. ” I have a horse,” which may be 
contrasted with the possessive construction, dir cu bugo, '' my horse is,” 
i.e. ” I have a horse ”). In all these structural relationships — possessive, 
ergative, affective, locative — the object is in the absolute (nominative) 
case, and, where classifier and person exist, links up through them with 
the verb. 

The emergence of the subject in the nominative case occurs, as we 
have noted, in Georgian, which couples difference of tense with difference 
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of structure. In view of this we have to agree with Baron P. Uslar 
that it IS impossible to explain the meaning of Caucasian forms and usage in 
terms of Aryan grammar. This last, according to Meshchaninov, is based 
on the recognition of person, which has become the focus of grammatical 
logic, the active subject to a finite verb. In this nominative order too 
each part of the sentence has its own grammatical indices, which may be 
shared, where formal concord prevails, by primaries and secondaries alike 
(e.g. Russ. hoVshaya ryha, ''big fish,'' where the adjective has acquired 
the generic ending of its noun). The " terminal " nominative order is 
inevitably illustrated in this book by Russian, but Russian, compared 
to the “ analytical " West European languages, is distinctly “ backward." 
The appeal to Meillet and his characterisation of Aryan syntax, in which 
Russian syntax is included, will not disguise the dispanty from the 
" evaluating " linguist, and this offers a cogent argument against the 
" progressive " attitude. 

Meshchaninov's well-digested material is presented in a plain, sober 
style, which, however, is not altogether free from ckches. Several 
printer's errors in words from the rarer languages have been observed 
and listed by the author himself, but h brenhtn for Modern Welsh fy 
bremn (king's house) and ipyov for Humbolt's epyov (p 21) require 
correction There is also a great deal of possibly inevitable reiteration, 
which might be removed in a subsequent edition. 

W. K Matthews. 


Cechy V dejindch %talske kuUury By Arturo Cronia; Prague, 1936. 

The years between the two wars witnessed a widespread interest in 
Slavonic studies on the part of most of the countries of western Europe. 
The nations which had been earlier almost unknown to Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and Italians became the subject of study and interest. The 
story of the growth of Slavonic studies in London and Paris 1^ already 
well known. This book helps to complete the picture by giving an 
account of the cultural relations between the peoples of Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is the work of one of the most eminent Itahan slavists, professor 
Arturo Cronia. He, with Wolfgang Giusti and Ettore Lo Gatto, have 
transformed Slavonic studies in Italy from superficial and amateur 
dilettantism into a well-organised scientific school which, especially in 
the fields of literary criticism and comparative esthetics, has made of 
Italian slavistics an important part of the work bemg done in the West 
in making known the achievements and problems of East European 
culture. 

Professor Cronia's book professes to be an account of " Bohemia in 
the history of Itahan culture : the harvest of a thousand years." It 
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is both more and less than that. On the one hand professor Cronia has 
not been able to avoid sa3dng a good bit about the bigger subject of 
Itahan influence on Czech culture ; on the other, he does not in fact 
tell us much of how Bohemia has influenced Italian culture, because, 
I suspect, that influence has been small. But what he has done is very 
valuable he has given an account of every reference he has been able 
to find made by Itahan wnters to the Czechs and Slovaks and to their 
culture from the visit of the Apostles of the Slavs to Rome in 867 to the 
pubhcation of Mussolini's Enctcloj)edia Itahana. 

The dynamics of history have made it inevitable that the traffic of 
ideas between Bohemia and Italy should be largely one way. Italy had 
lived out one civilisation before the western Slavs appeared above the 
honzon of history In the Middle Ages Italy was able to give to Bohemia 
the spintual inspiration and genius for organisation of the Roman Church, 
and when the Czechs revolted from Romanism they were still the debtors 
of Italy for the humanism of the Renascence and the flowering of baroque 
in Czech architecture, literature and painting. 

Professor Cronia rightly makes much of the visit of Cynl and 
Methodius to Rome as the event which first established contact between 
the two countries But one suspects that the Romans welcomed the 
apostles, not so much because of their work in Great Moravia, but 
because Cyril brought with him the relics of St. Clement of Rome which 
he had earlier collected in the Crimea So, too, it is with the Italian 
hagiographers, Gumpold, Laurentius of Monte Cassino and Canaparius, 
who wrote laudatory lives of the early Czech saints, Wenceslas and 
Vojtech-Adalbert Their interest is catholic, not national ; to their 
Italian biographers the saints are glorious exemplars of the Church 
universal ; with their Czechish or Slavonic significance they are hardly 
concerned. 

The Czechs next impinged on Itahan history as the allies of the Holy 
Roman Emperors, particularly of Henry IV and Frederick Barbarossa, 
dunng the conflict with the Papacy in the nth and 12th centuries.* 
Czech pfinces and bishops and knights came to perform in Lombardy 
and Apulia the feudal obligation to assist the emperors in their '' Rome 
journeys " There is no doubt that the Czechs became well known to 
Italians in the 12th century ; their courage and ferocity at the sieges 
of Milan, Crema and Naples ensured that. They were celebrated in both 
the text and the pictures of the Be rebus SicuUs carmen of Petrus de 
Ebulo. But what contribution they made to Italian culture by their 
participation in the wars of Frederick I and Henry VI professor Cronia 
does not make clear. Indeed, the three Czechs of all those who took 
part in these Italian expeditions who might conceivably have had some 
cultural weight, Daniel I, bishop of Prague, prmce Depold and the 
chronicler Vincencius, professor Cronia does not mention. I fear that 
all his learned references cannot conceal the truth that while m the 
Middle Ages the influence of Italian culture on Bohemia and Moravia 
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was extensive and profound, that of Bohemia on Italian culture was 
negligible. 

This is true even of the later Middle Ages, when the influence of St. 
Clara on St. Anne of Bohemia, of Petrarch on Charles IV and of the 
university of Bologna on that of Prague far outweighs the shght interest 
which Italians showed in Bohemian affairs, even though it is true that 
Poggio's famous letter about the constancy of Jerome of Prague at the 
stake and iEneas Sylvius’s Htstona Bohemta’ do witness to the fact that 
the Czechs had made themselves known to the world. 

Of the relations between Czech and Italian culture during the period 
of the submergence of the Czech nation between 1620 and 1790 not even 
the industry of professor Cronia has much to reveal, except to emphasise 
the greatness of Italian influence in fertilising baroque art m Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the popularity of St. John of Nepomuk in Itahan 
hagiology. It is not until the Italian Risorg%mmto and the Czech 
Obrozeni made the two countries partners in a joint enterprise, that of 
moderating or terminating the Habsburg tyranny under which they both 
suffered, that there is any substantial evidence of an effective sympathy. 
Italian political prisoners in the Spilberk at Brno and Czechoslovak 
soldiers fighting and dymg unwillingly for the Austrians in Lombardy 
awakened Italian men of letters to the fact of Bohemian nationality and 
cultural achievement. Mazzini got to know and to appreciate the work 
not only of Mickiewicz and Krasinsky but also he read and admired in 
Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology some of the writings of KoUar. In the 
latter half of the century the Italian liberals discovered Hus and were 
swift to build him up as a champion of integrity, truth and national 
independence Italian Husitism bore strange fruit : not only Erizzo’s 
Giovanm Hus tl nformatore boemo (1878), and an operatic melodrama 
of hopeless love {Giovanm Hus, dramma stonco, libretto by Zanandini, 
music by Tessaro), but also Giovanni Hus il veredico, a not unskilful 
appreciation of Hus as a precursor of liberahsm and a champion of truth 
from the pen of the still undegenerate Mussolmi (1913) 

The first of the modern Italians to appreciate Czech literature at first 
hand and to convey something of its spirit to the Italians was Emilio 
Teza, who m a series of articles and translations, written between 1866 
and 1910, afforded to his compatriots the material for building up an 
ever-increasing interest in Czech poetry. From his time onwards pro- 
fessor Cronia is able to adduce names and wntings of scores of Italian 
men of letters, historians, philologists, compendiarists, encyclopaedists 
and journalists who have in the last fifty years made Czechoslovak 
literature better known and appreciated in Italy. Gradually their work 
has become more scientific and accurate, more appreciative of the ethos 
of the Czechoslovak spirit, especially as smce 1918 it has been less 
dependent on German or French translations. 

Professor Cronia may not have succeeded m doing what the title of 
his book suggests, that is, in giving an account of Bohemian influence on 
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Italian culture , but he has done something more in keeping with the 
facts, something equally valuable : he has given us a conspectus of the 
knowledge of Bohemia and the Czechs which the Italians have had 
during a thousand years. 

There are appended to the book some twenty pages of a summary 
in Itahan. I feel that this and other similar works of international 
mterest would become deservedly much better known were they either 
to be written in French or Enghsh, or at least provided with a summary 
in one or the other of those languages. 

R. R. Betts 

London. 


KuUura Polska a Nufmecka — Polish and German Culture [Native elements 
and German influences in the structure and civilisation of medieval 
Poland). By Manan Friedberg, Pubhcations of the Western 
Institute, Poznan, 1946, 2 volumes, pp 310 and 363. 

This work deals with the relations of Poland and Germany in the Middle 
Ages, in two parts. All questions relatmg to the structure of the Polish 
State and the community are discussed in five sections in Vol. I All 
cultural developments are the subject of four sections in Vol. II. It is 
not possible for one man to give a competent opinion on all parts of the 
book, since it is really a synthesis of Polish history in which the work 
of many speciahsts has been used, archseologists as well as historians, 
Polish and German, from Lelewel and Roepell to the monographs of the 
last quarter of a century. Until similar speciahsts have criticised their 
own sections only a general review can be given. It is a satisfactory 
book. Its divisions are simple and logical — a complete revolution from 
the old chronological account of prmces and wars. The first volume 
deals with the genesis of the Polish State, the Piasts and their relations 
with the Empire, the knighthood of Poland, colonisation under German 
law and Polish towns In each chapter the author’s method is the same. 
He gives the facts based on a critical investigation of aU the documents. 
Where there is a difference of opinion, e.g. between German and Pohsh 
historians, he gives all sides of the problem and draws his own con- 
clusions ; and it is this latter part of each section which gives originality 
and vitality to the work. Thus the views of recent German historians 
such as Kehr, Brackmann and Sappok are given fittmg prominence. 
The bibhography at the end is not too long, but includes all works that 
matter, from Lelewel to Tymieniecki, Z. Wojciechowski and the great 
History of Silesia edited by Kutrzeba. 

To show the author’s method one might turn to the controversial 
questions rising from the conversion of the Poles to Christianity. He 
puts these problems at once in historical perspective by making two 
comments. Firstly, that the German Church was still young in the 
loth century and had not itself the resources to convert great masses 
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of foreigners He compares its position with that of Poland which, 
150 years after its conversion, had to summon a foreign bishop to aid 
her in the conversion of the Pomeranians, and solicited the advice of 
St. Bernard on the question of the Orthodox Church in Russia. He 
points out further that the Poles were not converted by outside pressure, 
but as part of a cultural development at home. He notices that the 
conversion of Poland took place under strong princes, as was the con- 
version of Hungary under Stephen, Denmark under Canute the Great 
and Rus under Vladimir. Finally, he points out how conversion was 
used by the Germans as part of a system of conquest and absorption. 
Gero was no missionary, and the powerful German leaders were utterly 
opposed to the idealism of Otto III, whether expressed in his ecclesiastical 
policy or his philo-slavism 

Equally convincing is his treatment of the questions arising out of 
the document '' Dagone Index,’’ especially the German claim that the 
Polish state was founded, like the Russian state, by foreign rulers. His 
account of the great events of Otto Ill’s visit to Poland m the year 1000, 
although it deals with many controversies, is lucid and convincing. The 
discussion of how far Bolesiaw accepted vassalage to the Emperor he 
ends with a quotation from the anti-Pohsh chronicler Thietmar, who 
blames the Emperor for raising a subordinate to be a lord He is con- 
vinced that Poland was an mdependent State with an independent 
Church in 1000, though she had to fight hard subsequently to maintain 
both. Less convincing, perhaps, is his attempt to relate the religious 
and cultural nse of Poland at this time to regions further west. His 
own solution is that the noble ideals which Poland received and which 
obviously had nothing in common with the rapacity of the border Saxons, 
came not from the more educated Germans of the Rhine, but from 
Lower Lorraine, 1 e Belgian centres like Liege. 

Perhaps the most complete piece of creative criticism is seen in the 
author’s account of the Mongol invasion. The classic description of this 
event, which has left a firm imprint on all our Western history books, 
is the most notonous development of that German school oB historical 
thought which, while claimmg to be scientific, often distorted facts to 
serve a purpose To the mind of the Prussian of the 19th century it 
seemed absurd that the Germans should have taken no part in the great 
invasion of Europe in 1241. So there grew up the epic of the battle 
of Liegmtz where the Germans conducted a battle which, though a defeat, 
was heroic and led to the retreat of the Mongols. Apart from the fact 
that Batu retreated for other reasons, these historians had to transform 
a Piast prince into a German leader, anticipate the partial germamsation 
of Lower Silesia by nearly a century and create out of the Teutonic 
Order, then a small body strugglmg to subdue the border Prussians, 
the great military corporation which it later became. Mr. Friedberg’s 
account of the invasion and of the German legend is admirable. What 
a pity that Western compilers of history do not read Polish as well as 
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German ' Moreover, he does not give the Poles credit that was not 
theirs. He admits the presence of Poppo, Grandmaster of the Order, 
but points out that he was not killed. He analyses the composition of 
the army and gives due credit to the foreign allies, Czechs and Germans, 
who came to help the Poles. The Germans were probably mamly local 
settlers, since there could be no possibility of the presence of large num- 
bers of Germans owing to the speed of the Mongol advance. The great 
body of the army was composed of the fragments of the armies of Lesser 
Poland and Upper Silesia, already defeated, but mainly of the Knights 
of Lower Silesia under their Piast prmce with whom must have fought, 
according to the laws of the time, a great number of Polish peasants. 

One of the most interesting sections of the work is the chapter on 
pagan Poland on which so many recent books have been written, which 
are scarcely known outside Poland. Archaeological discoveries have 
shown an early civilisation carried on by a people with a very high 
culture, with furniture, tools and a high standard of agriculture, who 
seem to be the ancestors of those who dwelt in Great Poland in his- 
torical times — a discovery that challenges some of the earlier theories 
of the migration of peoples. This culture, though pagan, was not bar- 
barian , but it lacked stone for building, and writing to record its own 
achievements. About the early Piasts, too, much has been discovered, 
though the theory of a connection with early Irish or Enghsh missionaries 
is not accepted by Mr. Friedberg Polish history, having eliminated the 
mythical elements m the early chroniclers, has done much to rehabilitate 
the earher princes by the comparative method, by new discoveries and 
by sifting the older legends , while Mieszko I since the studies of 
Dr Z. Wojciechowski has become an important histoncal figure: 
Excellent investigation, too, has made possible an account of the nse and 
development of schools, of architecture and of art and literature. 

A great deal might be said about the growth of the towns and the 
spread of colonisation based on German law, but tribute must be paid, 
where all cannot be discussed, to the clear and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of tl?e comphcated problems of the rise and organisation of the 
Polish knighthood, which with its native clan system and its foreign 
elements is so different from our own. 

An important part of the book is the Introduction, which is brief 
and to the point. Its most mterestmg theme is an exposition of the 
reasons which made relations with Germany so complicated a problem 
throughout Polish history. These reasons are : 

1. The connection of Poland with the West must be made through 

Germany. 

2. Almost all early accounts of Poland depend on hostile German 

chroniclers. 

3. The influence of Germany on her neighbours through the tenure 

of the Empire mainly by German rulers and through the presence 
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in Poland of the Teutonic Order — a German corporation sup- 
ported by the Papacy as well as the Empire. 

4. The rise of modem historiography under German auspices at a 

time when the Poles had no State to support Polish scholars, 
and were involved in a desperate struggle to survive , e.g. Pro- 
fessor Korzon spent seventeen years m exile in Orenburg and 
wrote most of his work when he was a clerk in the Warsaw- 
Vienna railway company. 

5. When Polish historians appeared after 1866 in the universities of 

Cracow and Lwow, they were influenced by their relationship to 
Austria. The so-called Cracow school took a distrustful and 
sombre view of early Pohsh institutions and culture, reading 
into them the failure of later Poland. 

6. These views became so deeply imbedded in general history that 

it took two great wars to eradicate them 

The present work is part of this great revolution in the general 
attitude of the world to Pohsh-German problems and it combines lucidity 
and commonsense with objectivity. 

A. Bruce Boswell. 

Poems by Adam Mickiewtcz Translated by various hands and edited 
by George Rapall Noyes , The Pohsh Institute of Arts and Science 
in America. N Y., 1944, pp 486, $4 00. 

This finely produced and carefully edited volume (I have not noted a 
single printer's error in its pages), one of a series of special studies by 
well-known scholars published by the Institute, has been late in reaching 
this country, but it is not the less welcome on that account. All libraries 
catenng for students of Slavonic literature, indeed of 19th-century 
thought m general, should possess a copy. Professor G. R. Noyes, for 
nearly half a century associated with Russian and Polish studies in the 
University of California, has long been known to readers of this Review, 
both as a welcome contributor and a Corresponding Editor. Tp students 
he is known for his English, Russian and Polish literary criticism and 
biographies, and even in well-earned retirement he has not been idle. 
What follows m these paragraphs will be as much a tribute as a modest 
attempt at appreciation 

During a generation he has been at work on the Polish Romantic 
poets, m particular on Mickiewicz, and he has brought together here 
translations of nearly aU the Polish bard s works except for Pan Tadeusz, 
which long ago appeared separately in the Everyman's library, and (be 
it said at once) loudly calls for reprinting. Now all translation, though 
inevitably based (if it is to be worthy of attention) on sound scholarship, 
is an art rather than a science, and therefore a highly individual thing, 
difficult of critical appraisal. If the subject-matter is in prose, the task 
may look somewhat easier — on that much could be said : but the 
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rendenng of poetry, above all of lyrics, is so beset with problems, not to 
sa3^ pitfalls, that only the boldest will venture on it. No one knows 
this better than Professor Noyes, yet he has not fimched , and we are 
all grateful in consequence. 

From the Preface we learn the names of those, chiefly former students, 
who have helped him in the work. Their part has been a real one : 
nevertheless this volume, with its simply written yet telling Introduction 
and its wealth of concise but invaluable Notes, is clearly the creation of 
a single mind. It is a labour of love, and worthy to crown the efforts 
of a long life of study. I know of no account of Mickiewicz in any 
language that sets before the reader the mind and work of the poet, on 
the background of his times, better than the sixty pages of this Intro- 
duction. As for the Notes, which could, of course, have been expanded 
ad hhtum, they do everything except deal with purely linguistic, i.e. 
grammatical matters, and provide bibliographical materials sufflcient to 
occupy students of the whole range of European letters. They amount 
to an indispensable chapter in the history of the most stirring period of 
modern writing and thought. 

Before ventunng on some comments, I should like to register one 
tiny regret From the very fuU selection of works here offered, includ- 
ing early Ballads, the Sonnets, the shorter epics, some of the poems of 
reflection, and two Parts of Forefathers' Eve — as well as the Books of 
the Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage, which are poems in prose, 
there are missing certain things that reaUy belong in any complete 
Mickiewicz — the Lines to Lelewel, Or don's Redoubt, a selection from his 
“ fables,'’ Part IV of Forefathers' Eve, and some of the aphorisms taken 
from the mystics like Jacob Boehme — ^the work of the mature poet who 
had ceased to write longer poems. Professor Noyes knows all this very 
well, and it sounds ungrateful to note the fact. I do it only for the 
simple reason that no one is likely in our generation to attempt again 
to produce a volume of this kind, and — so far as I know — there is no one 
so able as he to undertake it. We shall therefore have to wait. Counsels 
of perfection m any field are m any case a debatable kind of ware. 

Let us then accept with gratitude the rich treasure before us — ^what 
is to be said of its various parts ? They are so arranged that one can 
follow the poet through the three consecutive periods of his development 
— ^the early works in which he threw down the gauntlet to all who held 
to the classical school of poetry — for the most part ballads or lyrical 
ballads, but including the Ode to Youth, which provided the ‘‘ marching 
orders " for the new age : the five years of not unhappy exile in Russia, 
on which new light is being constantly thrown by Russian and Pohsh 
scholars ; and the five subsequent years — Rome, Dresden and Paris, 
which saw the maturmg of the poet's powers in the fiery furnace of per- 
sonal and national suffering and sorrow. With few exceptions these 
translations have appeared in print before, either in this Review, or in 
the volume published by the university of California in 1925, or in the 
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Boston periodical Poet Lore, Now for the first time, however, we have 
in consecutive pages all the Scenes from Part III of Forefathers' Eve 
(also known as The Ancestors), with the richness of their variety of local 
colour and subject-matter, their fury m the face of power politics, and 
their tenderness over individual suffering. 

To many readers the bitterly anti-Russian sentiments of some of these 
pages may seem a stumbling-block. Professor Noyes has wise words to 
say about aU this, and I shall venture to add only one modest comment. 
If the man who had made many warm friends m the years 1824-1829 
among Russian men and women of letters, and had spent many happy 
days m Russia — along with not a few that were far from happy, could 
bring himself a few years later to write as he did, it was out of wrath 
at the system he and his generation were faced with in Europe, of which 
many of those Russian friends were just as much the victims as he him- 
self and his feUow-Poles. No doubt his feehngs ran away with him when 
he included them in his indictment, but they were for the most part 
aware of his dilemma, and for the most part they bore him no grudge 

And now as to the translations themselves. As noted already, no 
two people will translate any work of art m the same way, any more 
than two pamters will see and reveal the beauties of a land- or sea-scape 
m the same lines and colours Precisely here is the place where supreme 
art comes in, and where science is but her handmaiden. Among the 
passages I marked during my reading is the following • 

'' Wretched am I amid the spiteful herd : 

I weep — they jeer at me , 

I speak — they cannot understand a word ; 

I see — ^they do not see 1 

[RomanUctsm, p. 69) 

This is surely a perfect rendering of the passionate confession of faith 
of the village maiden, bewailing the loss of her dead lover but convinced 
that his spirit is not far from her, a confession which provokes both the 
anger of the profanum vulgus and the reproof of the scientist, who dis- 
misses such ideas as foolish nonsense. On the other hand, I do not 
think the use of the words old man '' to translate the Polish m^drzec 
a few stanzas later is happy : the more so as we have here the poet- 
student breaking a lance with the learned scientist professor of his own 
university. 

An example of a quite different kind is the somewhat freer transla- 
tion of the stirring poem Farys (I prefer this spelling to the Fans used 
in the book), whose images and concepts form a sort of Imk between 
the Ode to Youth and the Improvisation in Part III of Forefathers' Eve, 
(When I cast about for an English poem presenting the same kind of 
problems for the translator I can only hit upon The Hound of Heaven.) 
The Beduin horseman, confident of his steed and sensmg a mission, ndes 
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out into the desert, snapping his finger at sundry warnings of what awaits 
him there, and winnmg through to a victory that gives him a sense of 
being “ monarch of all he surveys."' It need not surprise us if the Eng- 
lish rendering cannot always hve up to the terseness and dash of the 
original, e g. in the famous, with variations oft-repeated, couplet, 

Pedz latawcze biaionogi * 

Skaiy z drogi, s^py z drogi ! " 

much of whose onomatopaeic effect is bound to be lost in 

‘‘ Speed, courser of the silver feet — 

Ye crags make way 1 Vultures retreat > " 

But my own efforts after many years to find an adequate rendering of 
those couplets have brought no better results. 

One word in conclusion. Between the years 1820 and 1850 a num- 
ber of courageous people in Europe dared to see visions and to dream 
dreams." They were moved as well by the spectacle of human misery 
round about them (both in town and country) as by the trend of things 
in economics and politics — a trend towards the concentrating of more 
and more power in the hands of a few favoured mortals. Variously 
called mystics," messianists," utopian socialists," etc., the true 
value of their protest was then, and is to-day, too little appreciated. 
Directed above all against that arch-enemy of human happiness and 
well-being, selfishness, it was a protest not only of the mind but also 
of the spirit In it no small part was played by the Poles — for obvious 
reasons, and the first of these in thinking and aspiring was Mickiewicz. 
The poet has found a worthy exponent and appraiser in Professor Noyes : 
the social crusader — the Mickiewicz of 1840-1850 is still only half under- 
stood Here then is a chance for someone to do a service, at the same 
time as he pays a debt. 

William J. Rose. 


U.R.S.S,, Haute As'ie, Iran, Par Pierre George, Professeur a TUniversite 
de Lille et a Tlnstitut d'fitudes Politiques de TUniversite de Pans. 
Preface par Andre Cholley, Professeur a la Sorbonne Orbis " : 
Introduction aux etudes de Geographie Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947, pp. 536 + xvi, avec 51 figures et cartes, et 16 
planches hors-texte, 650 fr.) 

This work — ^the fruit, its author tells us, of nearly fifteen years" labours 
—is a creditable attempt to provide a systematic, large-scale geography 
of the U.S.S.R. — ^physical, economic and regional It is the first of its 
kind in France since the Russian Revolution, as the large volume of 
Camena d" Almeida (1932), which it in part supersedes, dealt almost 
exclusively with the data of physical geography . and there has been 
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only one book on the same scale, dealing with the same subject, published 
in this country in recent years — ^both circumstances which of themselves 
would be sufficient to justify closer study. But the merits of M. Pierre 
George's book go beyond these formal considerations. 

The purely physical geography occupies half the work, with pains- 
taking chapters on structure and relief, climate and waterways, the 
Arctic regions, and vegetation and landscape. They are specialists' sur- 
veys, on which a layman hardly ventures to comment, beyond express- 
ing anew traditional astonishment at the perennial capacity of the French 
genius for making geography particularly lucid and almost exciting. On 
the whole the treatment is more elaborate than that of Gregory and 
Shave. The chapter on the Russian Arctic contains a short but useful 
historical sketch of the progress of discovery from the nth century to 
the present day The bibliography for all these chapters is very extensive 
indeed. 

In the second section, L' Organisation de la Vie Humame," there ia 
assembled an impressive series of essential facts and statistics, in the 
course of a straightforward and conscientious account of this vast subject^ 
which would do credit to many a reference-book of more general char- 
acter. The chapter-headings will be a sufficient advertisement of its 
scope : (i) the peoples of the Soviet Union, (li) the organisation of 
economy, (iii) agriculture, (iv) industrial raw materials, (v) industrial 
development, (vi) country and town, (vii) transport and commerce,, 
(viii) the war and reconstruction. 

Professor George deals faithfully with all these subjects, drawing upon 
a wide literature in each case — a great deal of it the work of Soviet 
geographers. Apparently, however, he has confined his references for 
the most part to those pnnted in books and learned journals accessible 
to French readers, i e. in the western European languages , moreover, 
useful wartime publications, such as those on Soviet Asia published in 
this country (Bates, Davies and Steiger), do not appear to have reached 
him. Here and there these limitations, probably inevitable in France 
of 1945-1947, are reflected m a certain inequality of treatnient. 

Thus the historical sketch of the Russian peoples, and the barely 
noticeable references to the history of the Asiatic nations (pp. 230-32), 
bear only too obvious traces of the lack of any sources more modern 
than the Histotre de Russte of Milyukov, Seignobos and Eisenmann 
(1932-1933) The outline of agrarian history for 1861, intended to serve 
as background for the better explanation of collective farming (p. 268), 
omits the essential element of the survivals of serfdom which laid so 
heavy a stamp on Russian agriculture in spite of its capitalist develop- 
ment after the reform. The representation of the State farms as in the 
main '' educative," “ instruments of propaganda," subsidiary in fact to 
the collective farms, and the omission of their essential economic role 
(pp. 272-73) is quite misleading. On the other hand, the account of the 
various branches of agriculture contains much that is useful. 

T 
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Again, in the midst of a clear and suggestive description of the general 
course of industrial development and organisation (chapters IV and V), 
it is somewhat disconcerting to have the combinat — an exceptional type 
of enterprise — presented as the normal basic unit of industry under the 
State trust, instead of the single factory (p. 305) . to find the statement 
(without any qualifying reference to the level in 1921) that about 1925 
the industrial level of the U.S S.R. had fallen very far below the level 
of 1913 ’’ (p. 331) and to read (p. 333) that by 1939 the Stakhanov 
movement had supplied “ more than two hundred thousand skilled 
workers ” — an obvious understatement. It is a little late in the day to 
be still calling the Kirov Works at Leningrad '' Krasnyi Poutilov '' 
(p. 368) ; and '' Electrosil,"' repeated several times, is also a mistake. 
There are also other lapses from a generally high standard of accuracy 
in detail. 

The chapter on transport contains much economic and historical 
material that is not available in English (except for the section dealing 
with foreign trade). On the late war and its economic consequences 
the student wih also find valuable matter drawn from the fourth Five 
Year Plan and other important Soviet documents 

The third section of the book, Esquisse de Divisions Regionales,'' 
is but an outline, most useful on the European territories of the Union, 
Sibena and Kazakhstan, and less so on other parts. One need only note 
the curious appending of two brief chapters — evidently not by the wish of 
the author — on the physical geography of the plateaux of High Asia, 
Iran and Afghanistan. 

In sum, this first attempt m French to cover such a vast canvas, 
with minute detail as well as with large outlines, must be recognised as 
a successful and positive contribution to knowledge, to which both 
students and teachers can turn with confidence. It makes in particular 
a useful companion volume to Gregory and Shave's The U.S.S.R., which 
it supplements at many points, as it falls behind the English book at 
others. The defects mentioned are such as can be put right without 
difficulty in a second edition. 

Andrew Rothstein. 


Documents of Soviet Foreign Policy 

Soviet Union at the San Francisco Conference [Apnl-June, 1945). Voice 
of the U S.S.R. at the London session of the U.N.O, Assembly 
[January-February, ig46) Molotov on the Future of Germany 
{July g and 10, ig46). Molotov's speeches at the Fans Peace Con- 
ference {July 3i~~October 15, ig46). Vyshinsky's speeches at the 
Pans Peace Conference. U.S. S.R. at the New York session of the 
U.N.O. Assembly {October-December, ig46). V. M. Molotov's 
speeches and statements at the Moscow session of the Council of 
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Foreign M%nisters {March-Apnl, ig 4 y). U.S.S R, and Marshals 
Proposals {June- July, ig 4 y). /. V, Stalin on Post-War Inter- 
national Co-operahon {ig46-4y) Published by Soviet News. 

Before the war it was an agreeable and seemingly harmless pastime to 
write and speak on Soviet foreign policy without taking any trouble 
to study the observations of Soviet statesmen on the subject It will 
be a fruitful enterprise for some future historian of European history 
during the years 1919-1939 to compare the space allotted in the leading 
newspapers of other countries to the foreign policy statements of Lenin 
and Stalin, Litvinov and Molotov, with that granted to the speeches of 
(say) Hitler and Mussolini . and to examine the care shown for the 
textual accuracy of such fragments of the Soviet point of view as did 
see the light in other countries One of the most striking occasions of 
all — the speech of Stalin at the eighteenth Party Congress on 10 March, 
1939 — fell on the same day as a notorious “ sunshine talk to lobby 
correspondents, about the prospects of peace in Europe, by the British 
Prime Minister (on the eve of Hitler’s occupation of Czechoslovakia) ; 
and the consequent maltreatment of Stalin’s political analysis and offer 
of co-operation agamst aggressors, made at one of the most critical 
monients in the history of Europe, needs to be seen in the columns of 
the press to be believed. 

To-day something of the same kind is beginning again, in some 
quarters. It is all the more useful to have on record, in an easily 
accessible form (the nine booklets listed here cost eleven shillings between 
them), a compendium of the Soviet leaders’ proposals, and their criti- 
cisms of other Governments’ proposals, on various international occasions 
smce the war. Their idiom is an unfamiliar one to the general student 
of diplomatic history, and the ideas they express will be agreeable or 
otherwise, according to the political tastes of the reader But even 
those to whom Soviet ideas are unpleasant will find a good deal that 
is useful for the better understanding of international post-war politics, 
which cannot be found elsewhere. Just as the collection of I^itvmov’s 
speeches from 1934 to 1938 (‘‘ Against Aggression ”) is an invaluable 
guide to the policy in 1939, not only of the U.S.S R but also of other 
major European Powers, so this unpretentious senes of documents can 
be recommended to the discerning as a guide to the difficulties of to-day 
— and not only those of “ understanding the Russians.” 

A few examples may be given In the first of these booklets, (i) the 
Soviet statements on the invitation of Argentina to join the United 
Nations, at the very outset of the organisation, while an invitation was 
denied to the Polish Provisional Government, and (2) the Ukrainian and 
Belorussian memoranda on their losses at the hands of the Germans, are 
most pertinent to burning international issues of 1947. The discussion 
on Indonesia at the Assembly of January-February, 1946, and the Soviet 
attitude there on the events in Greece of the winter of 1944-1945, are 
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no less relevant to political and economic difficulties experienced eighteen 
months later. Molotov's two speeches on the future of Germany, at the 
Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers in July, 1946, make most interest- 
ing reading at a time when the reconstruction of West German economy 
has moved into the foreground of discussions about American aid to 
Europe. The debates on the Danube and on the reparations clauses of 
the Balkan peace treaties at the Pans Peace Conference in the autumn 
of 1946 will show how much more there is behind the refusals of the 
eastern European countries to attend the '' Marshall " conference of 
Paris, in the summer of 1947, than is conveyed by the simple and 
popular explanation that they had orders from Moscow. 

Andrew Rothstein, 


Life in Russia. By John Lawrence ; George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1947, pp. 245, 12s. bd net. 

Mr. Lawrence, author of Life in Russia, had the privilege of living in 
the Soviet Union from May, 1942, until the autumn of 1945 as Press 
Attache at the British Embassy, and the avowed purpose of his book 
is ‘'to answer those questions about Soviet life with which everyone 
returning from the Soviet Union is bombarded for months on end." 
The first chapter deals mainly with his initial voyage to Russia and the 
last three with impressions and experiences gained dunng trips which he 
was fortunate enough to be able to make through various parts of the 
country, on one occasion when returning from leave in England, and on 
another occasion as an interpreter to the British Parliamentary Delega- 
tion which visited Leningrad, the Urals and Central Asia as guests of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U S S R. at the beginning of 1945 Chapter 12, 
which is contributed by Mrs. Gifford, wife of the former Commercial 
Secretary at the British Embassy, and which is among the best chapters 
m the book, describes her experiences of Soviet doctors and a maternity 
home when she was having a baby and bringing it through an almost 
fatal attack of pneumonia and whooping cough. The remaining chapters 
deal with the climate, clothes, villages, houses, shopping and feeding, 
“ blat " (which is another name for wire-pulling and the knack of being 
able to get thmgs done by almost any methods), politics, education, 
family and religion, doctors, and the Russian character. 

Mr. Lawrence’s book contains a good deal of useful information which 
is worth reading, both as a partial answer to some of the questions 
English people normally ask about the Soviet Union and as a necessary 
corrective to mistaken and sometimes harmful notions. But it is pre- 
sented in a dull and discursive style and is loosely arranged ; and some 
of it IS so generalised that it leaves an unfortunate impression of super- 
ficiality, as though the author had made only a cursory study of some 
of the topics with which he deals. For example, there are too many 
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sentences of the type : '' Most children receive some secondary education 
and very large numbers receive the full ten years' education which 
finishes at 17 " (p. 91) Mr. Lawrence tells us at one point that he was 
often asked questions about India and '' worked out a six-minute lecture 
on Indian history m Russian, which seemed to interest people." His 
present book shows more than a trace of the same technique 

Mr. Lawrence tells us in the Preface • ''I have hid nothing that I 
saw from the reader." He devotes three of his pages to the “ detest- 
able " system of political police and concentration camps. He maintains 
that the political police do '' not enter into everyday life to the extent 
that is sometimes supposed," that pains are taken to recruit '' a good 
type," that the intention of those who control the system “is on the 
whole humane," and that “ much suffering and loss of life is caused by 
sheer childish incompetence " In connection with this incompetence he 
reminds us of the “ incredible mistakes of our own 18th-century bureau- 
cracy " and recalls that m 1756 two-thirds of the children brought to 
the Foundlmg Hospital died because parliament made it a condition of 
a grant to the Hospital that all children who came were to be accepted, 
and more came than could be provided for. This, he nghtly says, “ does 
not prove that our ancestors were more cruel than we are," and “ if by 
now we have learnt better, the Russians, too, are learning." But clearly 
the only sure way of stopping suffering and loss of life m concentration 
camps IS to abolish the whole system of camps root and branch, not 
simply learn how to run it more ef&ciently. 

G. H. Bolsover. 

Russia and the Russians, By Edward Crankshaw ; MacMillan & Co. 

Ltd., London, 1947, pp 256, 95. 6 d. net. 

Mr. Crankshaw rightly believes that the fate of our world depends 
upon the relations between the U S S.R., the U.S.A., and Great Britain. 
He also beheves that we and the Americans must either “ conquer " 
the U.S.S.R. or “love" her, and as he does “not think* we shall 
dehberately set out to conquer," he suggests that “it is high time we 
paid some attention to the problems of lovmg" Though he talks of 
the “ ineluctable antithesis " of conquest or love, he admits that by 
“ love " he really means “ understanding " or “ toleration," and his main 
purpose in writing Russia and the Russians has been to contribute towards 
an understanding of the Russians by sketching the salient features of 
their development and character. His approach is that of an artist. 
This leads him to reduce facts and analysis to a minimum and to con- 
centrate instead on painting an impressionist picture which he believes 
will help us to understand the Russians through our senses if not through 
our intellect. 

Mr. Crankshaw's impressionist approach to his subject disarms much 
of the enticism which might otherwise be directed against his diffuse 
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and emotional style, occasional errors of fact, and irritating habit of 
writing down to his public. It also accounts for most of the distortions 
in a picture which, nevertheless, has the great merit of stirring the 
imagination and provoking some hard thinking. But it cannot excuse 
misleading phrases such as '' Soviet Power is not the same as Russian 
Power, which is what we encounter in our peregrinating conference 
rooms” (p. 208). While no one will challenge the truth of the first 
half of this sentence, it should be equally obvious that it is precisely 
Soviet Power which we now meet in our conference rooms and which 
is proving more difficult to deal with than even purely Russian Power 
would be. Nor can impressionist licence justify Mr. Crankshaw m try- 
ing to cover the finished picture with squirts of whitewash just when 
the spectator is beginning to feel that he is near to understanding it. 
As he develops his study of the Russians we find him using such phrases 
as “ lack of light and shade . the habit of appearing as all bril- 
liance or all greyness All these find their reflection in the Russian 
character, and the keynote of them all is immoderation ” (pp. 12-13) J 
“ a Russian to-day . could observe : ‘ it seems to me that you Social 
Democrats think far too much of men and far too little of Man ’ Which 
IS unanswerable. We do. The only answer, indeed, is the counter- 
charge . ' it seems to me that you Communists think far too much of 
Man and far too little of men.' Which is also unanswerable. They do 
Impasse ” (pp. 148-49) , “ the difference between the outlook of the 
Russian and the outlook of the Enghshman is so great as to come into 
the category of incompatibility ” (p. 150) , ” this precious new society, 
this paradise of Komosols does not make provision for the independent 
mind and spirit — for the mind and spirit as we understand it, that is ” 
(p. 215) ; ‘'It is the difference between two aims of hfe, which are 
opposed and forever incompatible ; on the one hand a striving for the 
greatest good ; on the other hand a striving for, the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Our struggle . . . has been always for the greatest 
good — and damn the unhappy majority. The struggle of Russia today 
. , . has-been for the greatest good of the greatest number — and damn 
the glorious minority ” (p. 219). Yet after talking repeatedly of " in- 
compatibilities ” and ” impasses ” Mr. Crankshaw suddenly says “ it will 
be clear . . . that the basic cleavage between Russia and, at any rate. 
Great Britain is one of temperament rather than one of principle, and, 
. . . that even where temperament is concerned the differences between 
us . . are scarcely more than differences of emphasis ” (p. 245). This 

incongruous attempt to minimise differences and attribute them to dif- 
ferences of emphasis in temperament can only bewilder and confuse the 
reader. In any case, many an honest endeavour to live together has 
failed through incompatibilities of temperament alone. 

But m spite of these shortcomings Russia and the Russians is a book 
to be read It contains many good and stimulating passages and not 
a few penetrating observations, and though it fails to suggest any prac- 
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tical means for bringing the British and the Soviet Russians closer 
together, it will make the reader more alive to the issues and problems 
involved, give him a clearer understanding of the Russian character and 
approach to affairs, and stimulate him mto thinking more deeply and 
carefully about the all-important question of the relations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union and the Soviet Union's place in the modem 
world. 

G. H. Bolsover. 

Defeat in Victory. By Jan Ciechanowski (1947) ; Doubleday & Co., 
“Garden City, New York, pp. 397, $3.50. 

This book is not pleasant reading, but it needs to be read and pondered 
nevertheless. It comes from the pen of the Pohsh ambassador in Wash- 
mgton, who went through the first year of hostilities m France, saw the 
Battle of Britain with his own eyes, and was then sent to represent his 
country and its cause in the United States until, nearly five years later, 
his work came to an end on the recognition by the Powers of the Soviet- 
sponsored new regime m Warsaw. The record of his conferences with 
Roosevelt and the other American war-leaders, both political and mili- 
tary, frequent and cordial dunng three years but^seldomer and even 
embarrassing from then onwards ; of the visits to Washington made by 
General Sikorski and M. Mikoiajczyk ; and of the '' repercussions " in 
diplomatic circles of Casablanca, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta and 
finally of San Francisco, at which Poland was not allowed to have a seat, 
is calm, restrained and unvarmshed. Taken as a whole it seems to justify 
the motto placed m the Frontispiece — a saying of Bismarck's : No one 
will ever be nch enough to buy his enemies by concessions." 

As one might expect, the author presents the Pohsh point of view, 
and there are many who do not share it. But it cannot be wished out 
of existence ; and it will remain as a warning to the men and women 
of the future who commit themselves to grave responsibilities without 
seeing what they imply. Here is the comment of one weM-informed 
American critic. Max Eastman : 

' In giving us the inside story of the betrayal of Poland, Mr. 
Ciechanowski has done a service to history and to mankind. He 
has done it with quiet dignity, an honesty of mind that is above 
question, and in a clear, simple, dramatic style that makes the 
tragic and shameful story exciting to read. No one who wants 
the truth of world poHtics can afford to miss it." 

We shall have, no doubt, in time the other side of the picture, so that 
the two points of view can be weighed : but until it appears the indict- 
ment stands, and it gives furiously to think. 

The casual reader is likely to see in Defeat in Victory only the com- 
plainings of a vanquished diplomat, of a patriotic Pole who is congenitally 
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hostile to everything Russian — ^in short an indictment of Soviet policy 
in general and of war-time proceedings m particular. But such a view 
would be both inadequate and unjust. Not Moscow but London and 
Washington are placed in the dock, not Marshal Stalin and his ministers, 
but rather Churchill and Roosevelt. What makes the reading of the 
book so depressing, and must have made the writing of it anything but 
a pleasure, is the succession of events that show (i) what happened to 
the Atlantic Charter, (ii) how the United Nations Organisation became 
the property of the Big Powers, and (iii) how step by step the two Anglo- 
Saxon partners retreated from glory,"' until they found themselves in 
the defensive position they occupy in Eurasia to-day. Put in a nutshell, 
we have the newest phase of the 19th-century '' Eastern Question," not 
so different from what it was seventy years ago — something which the 
Great Powers may or may not be able to face with detachment, but 
which speUs grave concern to the smaller nations living in the area 
reaching from the Baltic to the Levant. 

What astonishes the informed observer is not that, given the grand 
recovery of the Soviet mihtary machine from the days of Stalmgrad 
onwards, this was bound to happen , but that neither the American 
President nor the Bntish Prime Minister seem to have been aware of it. 
In any case they did not betray such awareness in action. If Ciechanowski 
IS right, first one and then the other wavered (hampered in part by home 
political considerations), when they should have stood together ; and by 
so doing they made the victory of single-eyed Soviet diplomacy only the 
easier. The usually given reason is, of course, their fear of defection 
from the common cause by Moscow, by way of a separate peaceVith the 
Germans. This excuse wiU not stand up against the verdict of history ; 
but it does suggest that the AUies at bottom never were real partners, 
possessing as they did too many diverse aims, and starting from quite 
diverse premisses. 

At the very centre of the whole struggle stood Poland, whose people 
set the world an example of courage and endurance. Its accredited 
leaders strove throughout for friendly relations with aU its greater allies, 
making prodigious efforts to nurture these in the face of incredible difO.- 
culties. This is no place to enumerate the events that made Polish- 
Soviet understandmg so hard to realise, or to deal with the continued 
campaign of vilification of the recognised Polish authorities. All of this 
was well known to the British and American leaders ; it baffled them, 
but they did little or nothing about it. The author of this book recounts 
his sense of frustration as he watched the progress of things — ^which was 
really regress, until the final capitulation. 

But one weakness of the work must be mentioned. It gives the 
reader no idea as to the mistakes made by the Poles themselves. Among 
them should be mentioned the following : (i) The anti-Sikorski campaign 
waged by a single group of Poles in the U.S.A., chiefest among them 
being the late Ignacy Matuszewski, of whose good intentions there can 
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be no doubt, but whose tactics were deplorable. Never was a united 
front more necessary for any nation in time of crisis, yet these people 
could not see it. In acting as they did they only made the work of 
their opponents the easier. Ciechanowski was faced with this breach in 
the ranks all the time, and he should have told us something about it. 
(ii) The tactics of certain cabinet members in London after the tragic 
death of Sikorski, notably of the Socialist group led by Jan Kwapinski, 
which placed the new Prime Minister, striving to carry on the work of 
his predecessor, in an impossible position, (iii) The failure of the govern- 
ment in London to warn the nation at home of the diminishing resolve 
of London and Washington to honour their earlier declarations, which 
made the shock of disillusionment so much harder to bear, when it came. 
It may be said that these last two matters did not concern the ambassador 
in Washington directly, but they do belong to the tissue of forces that 
led to defeat in victory.” 

One small criticism in conclusion. A book like this, which can be 
of such use to the serious student, should never be pubhshed without 
an Index. When a second edition appears, this defect should be remedied. 

W. J. Rose. 


Passages for Russian Translation and Comprehension , By A. S. Mac- 
pherson and N. Wissotzky , Edward Arnold & Co., 1947. 

This little book sets out gallantly to fill another of the many gaps m 
the armoury of Russian teaching, viz. the lack of a collection of proses 
suitable for rendermg mto Russian. So far, as Russian teachers know 
only too well, we have had to do the best we could with passages set 
not only without the slightest regard for Russian syntax, but often 
enough on subjects (e.g, scenes from the Western European Middle Ages) 
qmte remote from ordinary Russian cpnceptions and vocabulary. 

Mr. Macpherson and Mrs. Wissotzky offer us in the first part of their 
book thirty-five roughly graded passages for translation mtc? Russian, 
with notes and an English-Russian vocabulary ; while in the second 
part there are a dozen considerably longer passages in Russian, followed 
by questions on the subject-matter of the stories and a corresponding 
Russian-English vocabulary. 

Of the Russian passages we are told that “ some have been specially 
written, others are simple tales by Tolstoy.” Ten of the twelve give 
simple family scenes, at home or travelling, written with unselfconscious 
naturalness but not without regard for the need of building up a balanced 
and varied stock of words. 

The authors would appear to have devoted particular thought and 
care to their two vocabularies, which are admirably clear and generous 
with information on declension, conjugation and accentuation, though 
it would be better still if this information were inserted rather more 
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uniformly. They do not succeed in avoiding the usual crop of Russian 
misprints (mainly accents and signs of punctuation omitted or misplaced) 
but the number of more important slips is negligible. One might in- 
stance the reference to the future perfective (p. 41, n 2) as the '' present 
perfective , the suggestion that 3 a may govern the genitive (p. 81) and 
on p 79 the failure to make clear that the two perfectives of roBopiiTB 
correspond to its two different functions as a transitive and an intransitive 
verb. 

But it is the proses which represent the pioneering contribution of 
the book and as such deserve rather fuller consideration. So far books 
of proses have tended to follow one of two patterns, either of which had 
serious drawbacks. Either a selection was made of short passages from 
English literature (in the widest sense) or the compiler wrote his own 
proses. The former pattern has the advantages of variety and vivid- 
ness but the disadvantages that it is very hard to graduate the passages, 
and that, for the student of Russian in particular, even quite simple 
passages of idiomatic English raise a host of problems when he comes 
to composition after perhaps less than fifty hours of class-work on 
grammar and sentences The latter is easier to graduate and allows 
the student's path to be made as smooth as is good for him , but, alas, 
the authors are all too prone to make their proses — prosy. 

Frankly, the ideal book of proses has yet to appear. I conceive it 
— ^for students of Russian — in three sections graduated respectively up 
to Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree standard, the first two parts 
comprising at least forty proses each and the third at least sixty , the 
style throughout must be idiomatic and lively , the matter as varied 
and interesting as possible ; the first part should have m addition to 
a vocabulary a copious mtroduction on the essential diferences between 
Russian and English sentence-structure ; and aU three parts should have 
profuse notes designed (especially in the earher stages) both to accustom 
students to recognise in a particular difhculty an instance of a more 
general type, and (especially in the later stages) to show students how 
many ways there may be of solving particular difficulties. 

Meanwhile the authors of this book have stepped into the breach m 
their own way. They have chosen to write their own proses, and have 
certainly done better than many others Their EngUsh is not stodgy ; 
it does not suggest the leading articles of some of our graver daihes ; 
indeed, although here and there one can glimpse constructions waiting, 
so to say, to be turned into Russian, the whole effect is reasonably neat 
and smooth and not unduly ansemic. The subject-matter is spread over 
a moderately wide field, but the amount of duplication and repetition 
does seem rather high : on the one hand a text of 5,000-6,000 words 
rests on a vocabulary of under 1,000, and on the other, certain subjects 
seem to recur in too many passages without any corresponding expansion 
of vocabulary ; e.g. the trains which figure in about 20 per cent, of the 
proses spend an inordinate tune in starting and stopping and even that 
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with a minimum variety of terms. I used to be a railway enthusiast 
myself, but it does seem a little unfair to neglect cars altogether ! 

The notes are brief, appropriate and helpful. It is a pity that none 
are provided for the last five proses, and also that words which occur 
only once in the text and are dealt with in a note are omitted from the 
vocabulary. 

The ideal book of proses may remain an ideal ; but here we have 
in being a painstaking, sound and useful attempt to provide for the 
needs of first-yean Russian composition classes, which should be welcomed 
by all teachers of Russian. 

F. F. Seeley. 


The Friendship of Margaret Fuller D'OssoU and Adam M'lchiewicz. By 
Leopold Welhsz , Polish Book Importing Co., New York, 1947, 
pp. 40. 

Mr. Leopold Wellisz has made an important literary discovery. He 
has found in the Library of Harvard College ten hitherto unknown 
letters of Adam Mickiewicz to a well-known American romantic writer, 
Margaret Fuller, written between 1847 and 1849. "^^e biographers, both 
of Mickiewicz and of Miss Fuller, knew that they met once in Paris in 
1847, and again m Rome in 1848, that Mickiewicz made a great impres- 
sion on Miss Fuller when she saw him for the first time, but very little 
beyond that. These newly discovered letters give us an insight into 
the story of an intimate and unusual friendship between the great Polish 
poet and the American writer and feminist. The earliest of these letters 
is somewhat disconcerting for a contemporary reader m its pathetic, 
high-pitched phraseology Vous appartenez a la seconde generation 
des espnts. Votre mission est de concounr a la deliverance de la femme 
polonaise, frangaise et amencaine,'' etc , etc. — the whole letter is written 
m this tone), but the other nine are quite different. When Margaret 
complains, or begs for advice, Mickiewicz assumes the role of her spiritual 
leader and confessor Besides, these letters, warm and affectionate, 
contain some highly interesting poet's confessions. Especially striking 
IS the peculiar mixture of religious exaltation with very liberal views 
concerning love affairs. When Margaret appears to have complained of ^ 
suffering from melancholy and '' reveries " her Polish fnend bluntly 
advises her to find a lover, calling to witness Emerson : Emerson " — 
he wrote — dit bien ‘ give all for love,' mais ce ' love ' ne doit pas etre 
celui des bergers de Florian, ni celui des ecoliers et des dames allemandes. 
Les rapports qui vous sont convenables, sont ceux qui developpent et 
affranchissent votre esprit, en repondant aux besoms legitimes de votre 
physique." Little wonder that — as we learn from Mickiewicz's sub- 
sequent letter — his American correspondent was rather shocked by his 
views. 
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Thus the letters found by Mr. Wellisz not only add ten new items 
to the corpus of Mickiewicz letters ; they throw new light on the con- 
fusing and controversial mystical period of the man when he was the 
follower of Andrzej Towiahski. As a rule, Mickiewicz's letters are rather 
disappointing. They lack the great literary values of Siowacki’s (only 
recently have people realised that Siowacki’s letters belong to the master- 
pieces of Polish prose), or the rich intellectual content so characteristic 
of Krasihski's or Norwid's correspondence. When Mickiewicz had some- 
thmg important to say he chose other mediums of expression than 
letter-writing. These letters to Margaret Fuller are an exception to this 
rule , they are among his most intimate and revealing. 

Mr. Wellisz has published them both m the French original and in 
an English translation. In his commentary he collected many useful 
data concerning Mickievincz, Margaret Fuller and their relations. 

WiKTOR WeINTRAUB. 


ERRATA 

Ad. VoL XXV, No. 64 

p. 292, 1 . 8 for OHhographical Dictionary, etc , read Etymological and 
Orthographical Dictionary. 


Vol. XXV, No 65 : 

p. 433, 1 18 (from bottom) omit ‘‘ (loth century).” 

p. 435, 1. 20 (from bottom) for “ (Churash) ” read “ (Chuvash).” 

P' 437» 1 5 (from bottom) for “ participle ” read ” particle ” 
p 446, 1 2 (from bottom) for stammflekteirend read stammflektierend. 
p. 452, note 22 for Smits read §mits 

p 452, note 28 for 0ivvoi read 0lvvoi 

VOL. XXV, No 65, p. 61 1 • 

The Editors regret that the two texts of the Euchologmm quoted on p 61 1 are 
not stnctly accurate, and therefore cannot be rehed on as they stand. 


Pnnted in Great Bntain by Butler & Tanner Ltd , Frome and London 
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I 848 

A CENTURY has passed since the words ''Forty-Eight'' acquired an 
almost legendary meaning in Central Europe ; and in our own day the 
phrase is already m process of acquiring fresh significance from which 
quite unexpected results may spring. For a hundred years " Forty- 
Eight " has been in everyone's mouth ; it has served as a convenient 
shibboleth to more than one political party, and has exercised powers of 
distortion upon many burning controversies. 

One of its curious features has been that, while used by everybody 
and serving to rout or rally new political recruits, it still awaits definitive 
treatment by a historian of the front rank. Anton Springer’s History 
of Austria will always stand on its own very real merits ; but it is limited 
to the Habsburg dominions, and was the work of a clever publicist 
deprived of access to the secret archives of his time After an interval 
of nearly fifty years the veteran Baron Helfert started to do the work on 
the grand scale, but left at his death the merest torso behind him. It 
remained for that admirable historian-in-exile, Veit Valentin, to produce 
a monumental history of The German Revolution, in which the balance 
is restored in favour of the Reich but destroyed again at the expense of 
Germany's neighbours. Since then, Professor Namier has encouraged us 
to expect something that will at last fill the yawning gap His British 
Academy Lecture, expanded in scope and interpretation, is published 
under the arresting title The RevoluUon of the Intellectuals. Yet we are 
still waiting the magnum of us which no one is better qualified t^ give us 
than he. 

This being so, no apology is needed on the part of the Editors if they 
devote a considerable part of the present number of the Review to papers 
dealing with the events of 1848 in Central Europe. Not aU hoped-for 
materials have come to hand, and further papers may appear in the 
autumn. There are still many unexplored corners of the whole picture, 
and still episodes which serve to envenom the relations of neighbouring 
peoples. For instance, the spring of 1848 saw a turning point in the 
relations of Germans and Czechs, culminating m the refusal of Palack]?' 
to accept the German offer of representation for his nation at the 
Vorparlament in Frankfurt. His letter, reproduced below (we believe, 
for the first time in English), is a document of the utmost importance ; 
and the same may be said of the Manifesto put out a month later. 
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Again, the long feud between the adherents of Governor Kossuth 
and of his one-time Commander-in-Chief, Arthur Gorgel, will continue so 
long as essential documents are withheld , while the full story of the 
relationship of the Croatian Ban, Jelaci< 5 , with the exiled court and with 
the revolutionary Magyar government still awaits impartial treatment. 

What makes it so difficult to deal with the February Revolution is 
that it IS altogether lacking in plan or pattern. It is generally conceded 
that the first decisive event was the overthrow of Louis Philippe's regime 
on 24 February, and that the news from Paris had an explosive effect 
first m Vienna and then in Berlin. But already in 1846 Metternich's 
illegal seizure of the Free City of Cracow had created a situation in which 
smouldering fires might burst out at any time , the troubles in Switzerland 
in 1847 might also spread to Austria ; already in January, 1848, opinion 
in Milan and Venice was solidly against Austria and disposed to desperate 
measures , there were outbreaks in both Munich and Prague before those 
in Vienna ; and the national movement in Hungary, though aimed at 
extension of the parliamentary system, was rapidly heading for a point 
at which the nationalist and dynastic programmes were incompatible. 
In Germany too the movement, while it attracted many men of ability 
and character, failed of that unified leadership without which the court of 
Berlin was certain to triumph in the end It was left for soldiers hke 
Radetzky, Windischgraetz and Jelacid to overcome resistance in one 
field after another. 

For years none other than Metternich himself had pleaded the danger 
of a system in which those in authority administered but did not govern — 
for the excellent reason that the Emperor was a weak-minded epileptic, 
while Metternich's two colleagues in the Triumvirate, Count Kolowrat 
and the Archduke Ludwig, kept him in a permanent minority. In the 
end everyone was taken by surprise when the most august of all the 
political systems crumbled at the bidding of a few intellectual theorists, 
backed by noisy, and at first unarmed, students There were no contacts 
with outside forces There was no plan, no munitions of war, there were 
no trained bands. The whole thing could probably have been repressed 
in a few hours had the last man not been sent to repel the impending 
attack of Piedmont. 

The movements, which seemed to promise a new heaven and a new 
earth in the whole of Europe, fizzled out in disillusionment and obscurity. 
Nevertheless the high ideals of 1848 long continued to exercise attraction ; 
and the history of the fight for universal suffrage as a political panacea 
is all the more deserving of study today, when the extremists of the Left 
have openly thrown off the mask and disclaimed the principles of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. 



LETTER SENT BY FRANTSEK 
PALACKt TO FRANKFURT* 

To THE Committee of Fifty 

c/o President Soiron. 


Gentlemen, 

The post has just brought me the letter of 6th April in which 
you do me the honour of inviting me to Frankfurt to take part in 
your deliberations, the main purpose of which is to summon a German 
Parliament at the earliest possible moment. It was a pleasant 
surprise to me to find in that letter full and authentic evidence of 
the confidence which the most distinguished men of the German 
Reich continue to have in my opinions ; for in inviting me to a 
Diet of German patriots '' they themselves acquit me of the unjust 
accusation so repeatedly brought against me of having shown myself 
an enemy of the German nation. While acknowledging with a 
sincere sense of gratitude the distinguished kindness and justice of 
the eminent assembly in this matter, I find myself all the more 
constrained on that account to reply with open confidence, straight- 
forwardly and without reserve. 

I am unable, gentlemen, to accept your invitation for my own 
person, nor can I send any other '' trustworthy patriot in my 
stead. Permit me to give you, as briefly as possible, my reasons. 

The object of your assembly is to establish a federation of the 
German nation in place of the existing federation of princes, to guide 
the German nation to real unity, to strengthen the sentiment of 
German national consciousness, and in this manner expand the power 
and strength of the German Reich. Although I respect such effort 
and the sentiments upon which it is based, I cannot, precisely for 
the reason that I respect it, participate in it in any manner what- 
soever. I am not a German — at least I do not feel myself to be one 
— and you would assuredly not desire to call me in to join you as 
a mere assent or, a yes-man without a mind or will of his own ; for 
in that case I should at Frankfurt either have to deny my true 
feelings and appear in false colours, or if it came to the point, raise 
my voice loudly in opposition. For the first I am too forthright 
and direct of speech, for the second I am not shameless and ruthless 

^ The Editors are grateful to Dr WiUiam Beardmore for allowing them to use 
his English version of these histone documents 
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enough. I cannot therefore bnng myself to break in with hostile 
notes upon a consensus and harmony which I regard as gratifying 
and desirous, not only in my own home but also m my neighbour’s. 

I am a Czech of Slavonic blood, and with all the little I possess 
and all the little I can do, I have devoted myself for all time to the 
service of my nation. That nation is a small one, it^ is true, but 
from time immemorial it has been a nation of itself and based upon 
its own strength. Its rulers were from olden times members of the 
federation of German princes, but the nation never regarded itself 
as pertaining to the German nation, nor throughout all the centuries 
was it regarded by others as so pertaining. The whole union of the 
Czech lands, first with the Holy Roman (German) Empire and then 
with the German confederation, was always a mere dynastic tie of 
which the Czech nation, the Czech Estates, scarcely desired to know 
an3d;hing and to which they paid no regard. This is an actual fact 
equally well known to all German historians and to myself ; and if 
anyone is still prepared to doubt it, I offer to make the matter in 
due time perfectly clear and certain. Even if it were to be fully 
accepted as true that the Bohemian Crown had at one time been in 
feudal relationship to the German Empire (a contention which 
Czech publicists, however, have always denied), it cannot occur to 
“any real historian to doubt, in so far as concerns internal affairs, 
the one-time sovereignty and independence of the government and 
land of Bohemia. The whole world is well aware that the German 
Emperors had never, in virtue of their imperial dignity, the slightest 
to do with the Czech nation, that they possessed neither legislative, 
nor judicial, nor executive power either in Bohemia or over the 
Czechs ; that they never had the right to raise troops or any royalties 
from that country ; that Bohemia together with its crown lands was 
never considered as pertaining to any of the one-time ten German 
States ; that appurtenance to the Reich Supreme Court of Justice 
never applied to it, and so on : that therefore the entire connection 
of the Czech lands with the German Reich was regarded, and must be 
regarded, not as a bond between nation and nation but as one 
between ruler and ruler. If, however, anyone asks that, over and 
above this heretofore existing bond between princes, the Czech 
nation should now unite with the German nation, this is at least 
a new demand — devoid of any historical and juridical basis, a 
demand to which I for my person do not feel justified in acceding 
until I receive an express and authentic mandate for so doing. 

The second reason which prevents me from taking part in 
your deliberations is the fact that, according to all I have so far 
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learned of your aims and intentions as publicly proclaimed, it is 
your irrevocable desire and purpose to undermine Austria as an 
independent empire and indeed to make her impossible for all time 
to come — an empire whose preservation, integrity and consolidation 
IS, and must be, a great and important matter not only for my own 
nation but also for the whole of Europe, indeed, for humanity and 
civilisation itself Will you be good enough to give me a brief and 
kindly hearing on this point too ^ 

You know, gentlemen, what Power it is that holds the entire 
East of our Continent. You know that this Power, now grown 
to vast dimensions, increases and expands of itself decade by decade 
m far greater measure than is possible for the countries of the 
West. You know that, secure at its own centre against practically 
every attack, it has become, and has for a long time been, a menace 
to its neighbours ; and that, although it has unhindered access to the 
North, it is nevertheless, led by natural instinct, always seeking, and 
will continue to seek, to extend its borders southwards. You know, 
too, that every further step which it will take forward on this 
path threatens at an ever accelerated pace to give birth to, and to 
establish, a universal monarchy, that is to say, an infinite and in- 
expressible evil, a misfortune without measure or bound, such as 
I, though heart and soul a Slav, would nonetheless profoundly 
regret from the standpoint of humamty even though that monarchy 
be proclaimed as a Slavonic one. Many persons in Russia name 
and regard me as an enemy of the Russians, doing me the same 
injustice as those in Germany who regard me as an enemy of the 
Germans. I am not, I would declare loudly and publicly, an 
enemy of the Russians : on the contrary, I observe with pleasure 
and sympathy every step forward which that great nation makes 
within its natural borders along the path of civilisation, but with 3-11 
my fervid love of my own nation I always pay greater respect to the 
good of humanity and learning than to the national good, and for 
this reason the bare possibihty of a universal Russian monarchy has 
no more determined opponent or foe than myself — ^not because that 
monarchy would be Russian but because it would be universal. 

You know that in the South-east of Europe, along the frontiers 
of the Russian Empire, there live many nations widely differing in 
ongin, m language, in history and morals — Slavs, Wallachians, 
Magyars and Germans, not to speak of Turks and Albanians — ^none 
of whom IS sufficiently powerful itself to bid successful defiance to 
the superior neighbour on the East for all time. They could only 
do so if a close and firm tie bound them all together as one. The 
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vital artery of this necessary union of nations is the Danube. The 
focus of power of such a union must never be diverted far from this 
river, if the union is to be effective and to remain so Assuredly, if 
the Austrian State had not existed for ages, it would have been a 
behest for us in the interests of Europe and indeed of humanity 
to endeavour to create it as soon as possible. 

Why is it, however, that we have seen this State, which by 
nature and history is predestined to be the bulwark and guardian of 
Europe against Asiatic elements of every possible type — ^why is it 
that we have seen it at a critical moment lacking help and almost 
devoid of counsel in the face of an advancing storm ? It is because, 
in the unhappy blindness that has long afflicted her, Austria has long 
failed to recognise the real juridical and moral basis of her existence, 
and has denied it : the fundamental rule, that is, that all the 
nationalities and all the religions under her sceptre should enjoy 
complete equality of rights and respect in common. The rights of 
.nations are in truth the rights of Nature. No nation on earth has the 
nght to demand that its neighbours should sacrifice themselves for 
its benefit, no nation is under an obligation to deny or sacrifice itself 
for the good of its neighbour. Nature knows neither dominant nor 
underyoked nations. If the bond which unites a number of diverse 
nations in a single political entity is to be firm and enduring, no 
nation can have cause to fear that the union will cost it any of the 
things which it holds most dear. On the contrary, each must have 
the certain hope that in the central authonty it will find defence and 
protection against possible violations by neighbours of the principles 
of equality. Then will every nation do its best to confer upon that 
central authority such powers as will enable it successfully to provide 
the aforesaid protection. I am convinced that even now it is not too 
late for this fundamental rul6 of justice, this sacra ancora for a vessel 
in danger of foundering, to be publicly and sincerely proclaimed in 
the Austrian Empire and energetically carried out in all sectors by 
common consent. Every moment, however, is precious ; for God's 
sake do not let us delay another hour with this ! Metternich did not 
fall merely because he was the greatest foe of liberty but also because 
he was the bitterest, the most determined, enemy of all the Slavonic 
races in Austria. 

When I direct my gaze beyond the frontiers of Bohemia, natural 
and historical considerations constrain me to turn, not to Frankfurt 
but to Vienna, to seek there the centre which is fitted and pre- 
destined to ensure and defend the peace, the liberty, and the rights 
of my nation. But your endeavours, gentlemen, seem now to me to 
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be directed, as I have already said, not only towards ruinously 
undermining, but even utterly destroying, that centre to whose 
authority and strength I look for salvation for the Czech lands and 
not alone for them. Or do you think that the Austrian State can 
continue to exist when you forbid it in its hereditary domains to 
maintain an army of its own independent of Frankfurt as the joint 
head ^ Do you think that the Austrian Emperor or any sovereign 
who succeeds him will be able to maintain his position if you impose 
upon him the duty of accepting all the most important laws from 
your Committee, and in this manner make the imperial Austrian 
Parliament and the provincial Diets of the united Kingdoms mere 
shadows without substance and power ^ And suppose that Hungary, 
following her own instincts, should sever her connection with the 
State^ or what is much the same thing, should withdraw within 
herself — ^would such a Hungary as refuses to hear of racial equality 
mthin her borders be able to maintain herself free and strong in 
the future ? Only the just is truly free and strong. A voluntary 
union of the Danubian Slavs and Wallachians, or even of the Poles 
themselves, with a State which declares a man must first be a Magyar 
before he can be a human being is wholly out of the question ; and 
much more so is a compulsory union. If Europe is to be saved, 
Vienna must not sink to the role of a provincial town. If there 
exist in Vienna people who ask to have your Frankfurt as their 
capital, we can only cry * Lord, forgive them, for they know not 
what they ask ! 

Finally, there is a third reason for which I must dechne to take 
part in your deliberations : I regard all the attempts hitherto made 
to give the German Reich a new system of government based on 
the will of the people as impossible of achievement and as unstable 
for the future, unless you decide upon a real life-or-death ^surgical 
operation. By this I mean the proclamation of a German Republic, 
even if only in temporary form. All the draft schemes attempted 
so far for a partition of power between the semi-sovereign princes 
and the sovereign people recall to my mind the theory of the Phalan- 
steries, which was likewise based on the fundamental rule that the 
persons concerned would act like arithmetical figures and would not 
seek any other application than that allocated to them by the theory. 
It is possible that my opinion is unfounded, that my conviction is 
at fault — ^but I really hold that conviction, and may not for a 
moment let that compass leave my hand unless I wish in the 
storms of the present day to perish without help. As to the 
establishment of a republic in the German Reich — this is a matter 
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wholly outside my competence, so that I have no desire even to 
express my opinion on it. I must, however, reject expressly and 
emphatically in advance the idea of a republic within the frontiers 
of the Austrian Empire. Think of the Austrian Empire divided 
up into sundry republics, some considerable in size and others small 
— ^what a delightful basis for a universal Russian monarchy ! 

In conclusion, to sum up these somewhat lengthy but only 
general remarks, I must briefly express my conviction that those 
who ask that Austna (and with her, Bohemia) should unite on 
national lines with Germany, are demanding that she should commit 
suicide — a step that has neither moral nor political sense. It 
would, on the contrary, be much more justifiable to demand that 
the German Reich be attached to the Austrian Empire, that is to 
say, that Germany should be incorporated in the Austrian State 
on the conditions above referred to. As that, however, is not in 
accord with German national sentiment and opinion, nothing remains 
but for the two Powers — the Austrian and German Empires, to 
organise themselves on an equality side by side, to convert their 
existing ties into a permanent alliance of defence and defiance j 
and, should it be of advantage to both sides, to institute also a 
common customs union I am ready at every moment with 
pleasure to give a helping hand in all activities that do not endanger 
the independence, the integrity and development of the power of 
the Austrian Empire. 

Accept, gentlemen, the expression of my sincere regard and 
attachment. 

FRANTf§EK PaLACKY 

Prague, iith April, 1848, 



MANIFESTO OF THE FIRST SLAVONIC 
CONGRESS TO THE NATIONS OF 
EUROPE 

June i2TH 1848 

The Slavonic Congress at Prague is an event that is new both 
for Europe and for the Slavonic peoples themselves. For the first 
time since history made mention of us, we, the widely scattered 
members of a great family of kindred peoples, have assembled in 
large number from widespread regions to make one another's 
acquaintance once more as brothers, and to deliberate peacefully 
upon matters that concern us all in common. We have mutually 
understood one another, not only through the medium of the beautiful 
tongue spoken by eighty millions of souls but also through hearts 
that beat in unison, and through spiritual and intellectual interests 
that are identical. The truth and candour that marked all our 
proceedings constrain us also to proclaim before God and the whole 
world what was the object of our Congress, and what were the 
principles which guided our deliberations. 

The Latin and Germanic nations, once so famous in Europe as 
powerful conquerors, for centuries not only ensured independence 
for their own States by the might of the sword, but were also 
able in every possible way to satisfy their lust for dominion. Their 
statecraft, based mainly upon the right of superior force, assured 
liberty merely for the higher classes, and dominance by means of 
privileges, while laying only duties upon the common people. Not 
until quite recent times was it possible, thanks to the power of 
public opinion which suddenly made itself heard throughout all 
lands as the very voice of God, to break down all the fetters of 
feudalism and restore once again to the individual the inalienable 
rights of man and of humamty. On the other hand, the Slavs, 
among whom liberty was ever cherished the more fervently as 
they showed little aspiration for conquest and dominion, and among 
whom the desire for independence always prevented the formation 
of a higher central power of any kind, fell in the course of the ages, 
people after people, under alien dominion A policy which has long 
been condemned, as it should be condemned, in the eyes of the world, 
has most recently of all deprived the heroic Polish nation, our noble 
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kinsmen, of their independence as a State. The whole great Slavonic 
world, it seemed, found itself in bondage for all time when the 
ready servants of that system of bondage did not hesitate to deny 
to the Slavs the very capacity to be free. But this ridiculous 
contention finally vanishes before the word of God as spoken to 
the heart of each individual during the mighty convulsions of our 
day. The spirit has won the final victory ; the ban of the old 
curse IS broken ; the thousand-year-old structure, raised and defended 
by brute force in collusion with fraud and malice, is collapsing 
into dusty ruin under our eyes. A fresh vital spirit, spreading over 
the wide expanses, is creating new worlds — freedom of speech, 
freedom of action have at last become realities. Now the long 
underyoked Slav is again raising his head, he is scaring violence 
away from his presence, and with lusty emphasis is claiming his 
ancient heritage, his liberty. Strong in feeling, stronger still in 
will-power and his newly acquired fraternal unanimity, he remains 
none the less true to his natural character and the principles of his 
forefathers. He demands neither conquest nor dominion^ but he 
asks for liberty for himself and for all others . he demands that 
liberty shall be unconditionally recognised as the most sacred right 
that man possesses. . Therefore we Slavs reject and hold in abhor- 
rence all dominion based on main force and evasion of the law , we 
reject all privileges and prerogatives as well as all political differentia- 
tion of classes ; we demand unconditional equality before the law, 
an equal measure of rights and duties for all. Where a single 
slave is born among millions, true liberty does not exist in that 
place. Yes, liberty, equality, fratermty for all who live in the State 
is our watchword to-day, as it was a thousand years ago. 

Nor is it only for the individuals in the State that we lift up 
our voices and put forward our demands. Not less sacred to us than 
man in the enjoyment of his natural rights is the nation, with its 
sum total of spiritual needs and interests. Even if history has 
attributed a more complete human development to certain nations 
than to others, it has none the less always been seen that the capacity 
of those other nations for development is in no way limited. Nature 
in and for herself draws no distinction between nations as though 
some were noble and others ignoble ; she has not called any one 
nation to dominate over others, nor set aside any nation to 
serve another as an instrument for that other's ends. An equal 
right on the part of all to the noblest attributes of humanity is a 
divine law which none can violate with impunity. Unhappily, it 
would seem that in our days such a law is not yet known, or not 
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observed as it should be, even among the most civilised nations. 
What men have voluntarily surrendered as against individual per- 
sons, that is, authority and tutelage, they still continue to arrogate 
to themselves as against individual nations ; they claim pre- 
dominance for themselves in the name of freedom, being unable 
presumably to distinguish between those nations and themselves. 
Thus the free Briton refuses to recognise the Irishman as on an 
equality with himself, thus the German threatens many a Slavonic 
people with violence if it will not agree to assist in the upbuilding 
of the political greatness of Germany, and thus the Magyar is not 
ashamed to arrogate to himself exclusive national rights in Hungary. 
We Slavs utterly decry all such pretensions ; and we reject them the 
more emphatically the more they are wrongfully disguised in the 
garb of freedom. Faithful, however, to our natural character, and 
declining to seek revenge for wrongs done us in the past, we extend 
a brotherly hand to all neighbouring nations who are prepared to 
recognise and effectively champion with us the full equality of all 
nations, irrespective of their political power or size. 

Similarly we reprehend and hold in abhorrence that policy which 
claims to deal with lands and nations as mere material, subject to 
a ruling power, to take, to change, to partition at pleasure or fancy 
irrespective of the race, the language, the customs and the inclina- 
tions of the nations, and regardless of their natural connection 
or of the independence which is their right The brute force of the 
sword alone decided the fate of the vanquished — ^vanquished without 
taking part in the fight — from whom nothing other was demanded 
than soldiers and money for consolidating brutal force, or hypocritical 
flattery of the violator. 

Taking our stand on the conviction that the mighty current of 
thought of to-day demands new political formations and that the 
State must be reconstructed, if not within new bounds at least upon 
new foundations, we have proposed to the Austrian Emperor, under 
whose constitutional rule the majority of us live, that the imperial 
State be converted into a federation of nations all enjoying equal 
rights, whereby regard would be paid not less to the different needs 
of these nations than to those of the united Monarchy. We see 
in such a federal union not only our own salvation but also liberty, 
enlightenment and humanity generally ; and we are confident that 
civilised Europe would readily contribute to the realisation of that 
union. In any case we are determined to ensure for our nationality 
in Austria, by all the means available to us, a full recognition of the 
same rights in the State as the German and Magyar nations already 
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enjoy, and in this we rely upon the powerful demand for all genuine 
rights which wells up warmly m every truly free breast. 

The enemies of our nationality have succeeded in terrifying 
Europe with the bogy of political Panslavism which, they have 
declared, threatens to destroy all that has been won anywhere 
for freedom, enlightenment and humanity We, however, are 
acquainted with the one magic word which of itself suffices to lay 
that bogy ; and for the sake of freedom, enlightenment and humanity 
we do not desire to keep it secret from the nations disquieted by 
the pricks of their own conscience. That word is justice, justice 
towards the Slavonic nations generally and justice towards its 
oppressed branches in particular. The Germans pnde themselves 
upon being more capable than other nations and disposed to make 
a just assessment and valuation of the specific qualities of others. 
We hope they will apply that in our case, and we would ask that 
in speaking of the Slavs they be not caught out in any lie We 
raise our voices emphatically on behalf of our unhappy brethren 
the Poles, whom malicious violence has robbed of independence ; 
we ask the governments concerned finally to remedy this old sin, 
this curse which has descended as a burdensome heritage upon their 
Cabinet policy, and in this matter we rely upon the sympathies of 
all Europe We protest against the arbitrary partition of territories 
such as it has been desired to carry out of late especially in Poznan ; 
we look to the Governments of Prussia and Saxony to abandon at 
long last the systematic denationalisation of the Slavs in Lusatia, 
in Poznan, and in East and West Prussia, which they have^ carried 
on up till now , we demand of the Hungarian Ministry that without 
delay they cease to employ inhuman and violent methods against 
the Slavomc peoples in Hungary, in particular the Serbs, the Croats, 
the Slovaks and Ruthenians, and that the national rights which are 
their due shall be fully assured them as speedily as possible. Finally, 
we hope that a callous policy will no longer be an obstacle to our 
kinsmen in Turkey, but that they will be enabled to give free play 
to their national aspirations in State form and develop their nation- 
ality along natural lines. In thus expressly opposing action of such 
unworthy character we do so precisely by reason of our confidence 
in the beneficent effects of liberty. Liberty makes nations which 
have hitherto been dominant juster than they were before, and gives 
them to understand that wrong and outrage do not bring shame upon 
him who must suffer but upon him who perpetrates them. 

We, the youngest but by no means the weakest, in entering once 
more the political arena of Europe, propose that a general European 
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Congress of Nations be summoned for the discussion of all inter- 
national questions ; being thoroughly convinced that free nations 
will more easily come to agreement than paid diplomats. May this 
proposal meet with due consideration before the reactionary policy 
of the individual Courts causes the nations, incited by hatred and 
malice, mutually to destroy one another 1 

In the name of liberty, equality and fratermty of all nations. 

FrANTISEK PALACKf . 

President of the Slavonic Congress. 



1848 IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AN ESSAY IN HISTORICAL SYNCHRONISATION 

The modest task of this contribution will be not to discuss the 
ideas of the 1848 revolutions in Central Europe or to analyse the 
various manifestoes and constitutions they produced, not to draw 
distinctions between the aims of the various liberal and national 
movements or the programme of parties and leaders — that has been 
or wiU be done elsewhere — ^but simply to relate the different revolu- 
tionary movements and events in the states of Germany and the 
Habsburg Empire to each other in time, and to attempt to assess 
their degree of immediate interdependence and influence upon each 
other 

To the student of history 1848 in Central Europe is a fascinating 
kaleidoscope, presenting an infinite number of different patterns and 
aspects and capable of almost as many interpretations, according 
to how he looks at the various shapes and colours of which it is 
made up — and how often he rearranges and re-classifies his material. 
At the same time it is as confusing as it is fascinating, for the series 
of pictures he obtains, interesting as each is for itself, seem to 
bear — ^like the patterns seen in a kaleidoscope — ^no very clear-cut 
relationship to each other, though the resemblances are^ sometimes 
as obvious as they are indefinable. There are so many centres of 
action and resistance, so many triangles (and quadrilaterals) of 
forces, so much seems to happen in a number of different places 
aU at once, that it is all very difficult to follow. The consequence 
has been that the student of 1848 in Central Europe has tended to 
fall intg one of three quite excusable errors : he has concentrated 
on one state or province or capital, and claiming it as the centre 
of the revolution, and has brought events and personalities and ideas 
only into sharp focus in, or closely related to, that centre, treating 
everything else as blurred and subsidiary ; or secondly, he has tried 
to give due regard to aU the various centres and aspects of revolution, 
but has over-simplified issues and over-emphasised influences and 
inter-relationships, so that everything happening in 1848 in Central 
Europe is made to appear to have conformed to a single master- 
pattern, as if following a common blueprint ; or, finally, he has 
been so appalled by the richness and variety of the tapestry of 
events of that year of revolutions that he has carefully cut out the 
various individual figures and places, in order to study them 
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separately and in isolation, and has thrown away or ignored aU 
the threads which linked them together, thus losing all sense of 
direction and all realisation of 1848 in Central Europe as a com- 
position of very different, but, historically and emotionally, highly 
interdependent events. 

It is indeed extremely hard to get a real grip, or to take a true 
bearing, on the sHppery and heaving surface of the Central Europe 
of 1848 and 1849, ^ simple process of historical triangulation 

can take one a certain way. In the Germany nominally presided 
over by the Confederate Diet set up in 1815, the three great centres 
of action and reaction in 1848-1849 were the cities of Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Vienna and Berlin — the capitals respectively of the Germanic 
Confederation, of Austria and of Prussia. The mutual antagonism 
of these three centres tended to dominate all discussion of the 
German Question,'' and prevented either a Frankfurt-Berlin axis 
against Vienna or a Berlin-Vienna axis against Frankfurt from 
developing very far, whereas a Vienna-Frankfurt axis against Berlin, 
or indeed (despite the link of the regency of the Archduke John) 
against anything, was never even remotely possible. In the Habs- 
burg Empire, Vienna shared another triangle of forces with the 
capitals of Bohemia and Hungary — Prague and, after the removal 
in March, 1848, from Bratislava (Pressburg), where the Hungarian 
Diet had up to that time met, Budapest — ^while, within the kingdom 
of Hungary itself, Budapest formed a subsidiary triangle with the 
respective centres of Croat-Slovene and Transylvanian nationalism. 
Another subsidiary triangle within the kingdom of Bohemia was 
formed by the internal stresses of Bohemian, Moravian and Silesian 
regional and sectional interests, puUing against as well as with each 
other. In addition, almost immediately after Frankfurt emerged 
as a significant centre of pohtical activity in 1848, it too^had to 
suffer competition in western Germany, too diffused and intermittent 
in nature to justify the simile of yet another tnangle of forces, yet 
forming clearly enough around two rival centres of activity to be 
a very definite embarrassment to what was being attempted in 
Frankfurt itself. These two rival centres of ideological crystaUisa- 
tion were to be found in southern Baden and in the northern Rhine 
Province respectively : the one being the radical-repubhcan move- 
ment associated in particular with the names of Hecker and Struve, 
which produced the risings of April, 1848, and May-July, 1849 ; 
and the other being the barrage of socialist and communist criticism 
and denigration directed against Frankfurt from Cologne by Karl 
Marx and his associates, in^t^-Gofenro^^ the Neue Rhetnische 
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Zeitung which, styling itself '' an organ of democracy,’’ first appeared 
at the beginning of June, 1848, and continued (except between 
20 September and 12 October, 1848, when it was temporarily 
suppressed) until 19 May, 1849, ^ hoth Austria and 

Prussia had withdrawn their representatives from the Frankfurt 
Parliament and reduced that body to a farcical rump, a shadow of its 
former self. Of all the main centres of revolution Berlin alone was 
not subjected to strong competition in the state of which it was 
the capital, for no strong resistance or secession movement developed 
in the recently (1815) acquired Rhineland, while the movement of 
the Poles in Posnania in the direction of autonomy and against the 
incorporation of Prussian Poland within the Germanic Confederation 
was very rapidly checked Although Prussia was deeply involved 
against Denmark quite early in 1848 in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, this was less on her own account than as the repre- 
sentative of outraged German national feeling, and she was soon 
to make her peace with Denmark — on terms so disadvantageous 
to German interests that her action widened the already existing 
nft between Berlin and Frankfurt into a dangerous gulf. 

The Central European revolutions of 1848 can be said to have 
started neither very suddenly nor at all unexpectedly. There had 
been many indications in 1847 and even earlier that the so-called 
'' era of Mettermch ” was drawing to its close, and nobody was more 
aware of this than Prince Metternich himself, whose mood of pessi- 
mism with regard to the immediate future was growing daily more 
acute. In the States of Germany, in the Habsburg Empire and 
in many other parts of Europe, unrest and dissatisfaction had already 
been rife and growing for several years, and many new and local 
causes of irritation had recently been added to the general feeling 
of malaise which had suffused Europe for a whole generation, and 
which had only been very partially relieved by the revolutions of 
the early thirties in the western and southern countries of the 
continent. These revolutions had hardly touched Central Europe, 
but they had nevertheless given Metternich an excuse for tightening 
up his '' system,” through the Schlussprotokolle of 1834 and other 
new repressive measures. In the thirties and early forties the 
protests against his regime and that of his coadjutors had grad' 
ually become more vociferous, but only in the second half 
of the forties did action follow words on any significant scale. Up 
to and including 1845 he felt that his sytem was holding together, 
but from 1845 onward he himself experienced a growing feeling of 
helplessness in the face of events and movements which he could 
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no longer control. He had reached the age of seventy in 1843 and 
had ceased to possess the overwhelming self-confidence of his 
youth and middle years. Thus, nobody was less surprised than 
Metternich himself at the deluge which engulfed and swept him 
away in the spring of 1848. The only thing (apart from '' a liberal 
Pope he had not foreseen was the base ingratitude of the Habsburg 
dynasty and Court he had served so faithfully for forty years when 
it dismissed him overnight without thanks or regret under the by 
no means overwhelming pressure of a few demonstrations and 
petitions on the part of the Viennese students and workers. But 
the news of his dismissal on 13 March, 1848 created a great sensation 
throughout Europe, where it was not fully realised that he had for 
several years wielded only the shadow of his former power and 
influence, either at the Court of his Emperor, or m the Concert '' 
of the Powers, great and small, which he had once dominated. 
Right up to 13 March Metternich remained a great scarecrow to 
liberals and local patriots, but his policy had been suffering from 
creeping paralysis for a long time. It was nevertheless the condition 
of Europe — especially of Central Europe — smce 1845 rather than 
his own failing powers that had paralysed him as a statesman. 

Frederick William IV's amnesty on his accession in 1840 had 
given liberal leaders new scope and confidence throughout Germany, 
and it set the final seal of failure on Metternich’s Schlussprotokolle 
of 1834, though Frederick William IV was himself to prove 
a sore disappointment to these liberals and was to accept a position 
of subservience to Austrian and Habsburg leadership in Germany 
that was most gratifying to Metternich. The Prussian people did 
not share their king’s sentiments in this direction, but one strong 
tie of self-interest which did bind Austria and Prussia together in 
the 1840’s was the continued unrest in Poland which was to culminate 
m the rising of 1846. In face of the strongly-expressed sentiments 
of the Western European powers, the action against Cracow that 
had been decided upon secretly by Austria in agreement with 
Prussia and Russia as long ago as 1835, was postponed until Cracow 
was re-occupied by Austrian troops in 1846 in the course of suppress- 
ing the Galician insurgents, and its free ” status extinguished. The 
rising in Posnama had been effectively put down by Prussia and its 
leaders brought for public trial in Berlin, but the Austrians attempt- 
ing to exploit Rutheman and Ukrainian peasant resentment against 
the Polish landowners and bourgeoisie who had led the Galician 
revolt, found themselves with a full-scale jacquerie on their hands 
— and out of hand — ^which alarmed them exceedingly, even though 
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it also wrought great havoc in the ranks (and with the property) 
of the insurgent Poles. The year 1846 in Galicia and Posnania was 
a preview of what could have happened on a much larger scale there 
had the Poles but waited until 1848 ! As it was, the Austrian and 
the Prussian authorities were more or less prepared m 1848 with a 
policy of temporary political concessions to the PoUsh autonomists 
(which were quickly withdrawn a few months later with the con- 
nivance of the new German Central Authority at Frankfurt), and 
of more permanent economic concession to the peasants in the shape 
of the removal of the remnants of serfdom and feudal dues. A 
recurrence in 1848 of the two-tier rising of 1846 was thus successfully 
neutralised step by step, and the Tsar of All the Russias, whose 
armies stood ready on the borders of '' Congress '' Poland, was not 
called upon to intervene — as he was in Hungary in 1849. I^ 
Poland's history 1848 is therefore not the '' great year " that it 
IS in almost every other part of Europe except the Iberian Peninsula, 
Britain and Russia, but a year of inglonous frustration far less 
significant than either 1831 or 1863, barren as both these were of 
immediate practical results. For the Poles, 1848 had gone off 
half-cock in 1846 ! 

Magyar nationalism, less explosively but more surely than that 
of Poland had been feeling its way toward an open challenge to the 
rule of Vienna and of Mettemich throughout the forties. In 1843 
came the apparently innocuous but actually epoch-making step of 
making Magyar the sole official language of the proceedings of the 
ancient Hungarian Diet (where up to that time Latin had held 
equal status) as the first stage in a long-term policy of Magyarisa- 
tion of all the peoples living under the crown of St. Stephen. The 
restiveness of the Diets of Croato-Slovenia and of Transylvania 
under this policy was to culminate in civil war among the people of 
Hungary in 1848 and 1849 contribute much to the failure 

of the Magyar revolution of those years. The Magyars, too, had 
conjured up forces they could not control, and had mixed their 
liberalism so completely with an extreme and chauvinistic type of 
nationalism that, like the Poles in 1846, they found their subject- 
peoples used against them by the dynasty whose authority they 
sought to nullify But the Magyars, unlike the Poles, had not been 
weakened, nor had their national strength diffused, by partition or 
by the extinction of their separate poHtical institutions and the 
Habsburgs had to submit to the humiliation of letting Tsar Nicholas I 
help them liquidate the Hungarian independence movement in 1849 
— a proceeding which ultimately satisfied nobody, for in 1854 he 
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was, in the one unforgettable phrase of his long life, to compare 
himself to John Sobieski as Tautre imbecile qui a sauve Vienne/' 
When Pms IX was elected Pope in 1846 Lombardy and Venetia 
immediately became potential centres of fresh political disturbance 
within the Habsburg Empire, for all Italy took new hope from the 
appearance of this so-called liberal " Pope. The amnesty he 
immediately issued raised as many false expectations as had that 
of Frederick William IV in Prussia six years before. Even Metter- 
nich, usually a good judge of men, did not discern that the Pope's 
liberalism was but skin deep, and sought to warn him against the 
giving of too many concessions in the Papal States — concessions 
which might also be demanded in Lombardy and Venetia. The 
Italian federalists saw Pms IX as the future president of a united 
and federated Italy into which the Habsburg possessions would 
ultimately be drawn — ^by peaceful means or, if needs be, by war — 
and Metternich sensed the danger from this direction. Nevertheless, 
he could not prevent the working out of a federal plan for Italy 
by the Papal States in consultation with Tuscany and Piedmont- 
Sardinia in October, 1847, was he able to check the unrest, 
already stirring at both ends of Italy, which came to a head in 
the rioting against the Austrian authorities in Milan at the beginning 
of January, 1848 (a main feature of which were demonstrations in 
favour of the Pope), and in the revolution m Sicily which broke out 
on *12 January and rapidly and successfully spread to the mainland 
and Naples. When the pope — using the forbidden word in pubhc 
for the first time, called down God’s blessing upon “ Italy " on 
8 February, the writing was already upon the wall as far as Austrian 
rule south of the Alps was concerned, although, owing to the back- 
sliding of Pius IX, the military skill of General Radetzky and the 
advent of a new Napoleon (with ideas very different from those of 
his Carbonanst days) at the head of the French state, it was to take 
another generation of striving before the '' barbaro dominio " of the 
foreigner was eliminated entirely from Italy. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848 thus broke out in Italy 
quite independently of events in France and a clear two months 
before it had Central Europe m its grip or the position of Metternich 
had been openly assailed. 

The rebuff to the ideas of Metternich in Italy was not at first 
fully appreciated north of the Alps, but it had become obvious to 
everybody by the end of January, 1848, that his fiat no longer 
held any force in, or with regard to, Switzerland. The restored 
Swiss confederation of 1815 had been guaranteed by the powers 
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at Vienna, and unlike Frederick William IV, who let Prussia's 
dependency of Neuchatel remain neutral, Mettemich threw all the 
weight of his diplomacy against the liberal cantons and on the 
side of the Sonderbund m the struggle which culminated in the 
short and almost bloodless Swiss Civil War of 1847. The Catholic 
cantons were unable to maintain the confederate staUis quo, and 
were forced — ^like the Southern states of the U.S.A. a generation 
later — ^to enter into a closer confederation with the others. Britain, 
through Palmerston, openly spurned the appeals of Mettemich to 
the Vienna powers to intervene in Switzerland and when Austria 
did finally persuade France and Prussia to join somewhat half- 
heartedly in a note of protest, this was ignored by the Swiss. A 
second note, presented on 18 January, 1848, was likewise ignored, 
and when Russia associated herself with this action a month later, 
it still made no difference. Well before the end of February, 1848, 
it was obvious that the teeth Mettemich had so carefully inserted 
into the Vienna treaties were no longer capable of closing — even 
upon a small country which stood right on Austria's frontiers and 
which possessed virtually no armed power to resist intervention. 
If events in Italy were the writing on the wall for Mettemich, those 
in Switzerland — much nearer to the seat of power of the Habsburg 
Empire at Vienna and of the Germanic Confederation at Frankfurt 
— ^were much more than that. They were a slap in the face which 
resounded across Europe, and from which he was still reehng when 
troubles much nearer home finally drove him from power. 

Trouble in the false paradise of the states of the Germanic Con- 
federation was no new thing in 1848 and it is sometimes claimed that 
the German revolution ought to be dated as commencing, not in 
that year, but in 1847 at the latest. Certainly there is some support 
from the* sequence of events for such an argument, for had not the 
weavers of Prussian Silesia noted in 1844, had not the people of 
Leipzig risen against the unpopular Prince John of Saxony in 1845, 
had not floods and famine led to demonstrations in many parts of 
Germany in 1846, and had not the Berlin potato riots of April, 
1847 — coinciding with Frederick William IV's belated summoning 
of the first Prussian United Diet (which had been promised to the 
Prussian people as long ago as 1815, by Fredenck William III) — 
all in their different ways been just as revolutionary " as an}rthing 
that happened in 1848 '> The same cannot be said of the local 
squabbles and riots in some of the other German states. The pro- 
tracted feud between the profligate Elector and his Estates in 
Hessen-Kassel and the Lola Montez crisis in Bavaria, for instance, 
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Jiave both rightly been characterised as opera houffe, having little 
real significance outside the states immediately concerned. More 
significance attached to the activities of the liberal opposition in 
such states as Baden, Wurttemberg and Nassau, but their strivings 
fall into the category of reform movements rather than of revolution, 
and it was only when Friedrich Hecker and his extreme radical 
associates broke with the more moderate elements in South-West 
Germany toward the end of 1847, began to work for a German 
radical-sociahst republic, that a truly revolutionary trend may be 
said to have taken shape there — and Hecker was to be no more 
successful in Germany m 1848 than were the Chartists in England. 
Nevertheless, the more moderate liberals, and the monarchist- 
nationalists, of South-West Germany had their weapons ready and 
polished, even if they had not yet used them. Their annual political 
assemblies, culminating in that at Heppenheim in October, 1847, 
their scientific conferences (which also concerned themselves with 
politics) of the Germanisten in 1846 and 1847, foundation of the 
Deutsche Zeitung at Mannheim in 1847, and many things beside, 
prepared them for what was to happen in the March days of 1848, 
and allowed them to divert the disturbances of those days into 
peaceful channels. Their preparations had, unfortunately, not 
armed them against things which were to happen subsequently — 
such as the Prussian attitude on the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
the Austrian and the Czech attitude toward the idea of a greater 
German unity, and, lastly, Frederick William IWs quixotic stubborn- 
ness. In the rough-and-tumble of the debates in the state Diets 
at Karlsruhe, at Stuttgart, at Wiesbaden, and elsewhere, they had 
become politicians (which, as a class, Germany almost completely 
lacked before their generation — ^though she had been rich in soldiers 
and administrators), but they had not become revolutionaries. 
Finding themselves, in 1848, suddenly in the midst of a real revolu- 
tion — for by mid-March everything was m such a state of flux in 
Central Europe that, for a time, an5d:hing could have happened, 
and almost everything did — ^they never completely recognised it 
as such, and they could not adjust their more leisurely reforming 
tempo, which had sufficed for the preliminary skirmishes of 1846 
and 1847, urgent need for action and decision once the battle 

of interests and ideologies was joined. Giving first priority in their 
debates in the Frankfurt Parhament to the formulation of '' The 
Fundamental Rights of the German People,” it may be said that, 
in admiring its plumage, they let the phoenix of an awakening 
German nation escape from their grasp. By the middle of 1849 
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they had only the ashes of this great opportunity, and their memones, 
left to them. 

It has been said that, broadly speaking, the movement of 1848 was 
not born of the strivings of liberalism in the states of the Germanic 
Confederation, but of an upsurge of national feehng in the non- 
German dependencies of the Habsburg Empire and of the Prussian 
state. This is an over-simplification to some extent, but it remains, 
fundamentally, a true assessment. Because the sentiment of nation- 
ality is much fiercer and more elemental than mere liberal convictions 
or a striving after democratic institutions can ever be, the revolution 
of 1848 in the Habsburg dominions tended to be much more violent 
than in the purely German states. There was no civil war in 
Germany comparable to that in Hungary, and no bombardment 
or reduction by force of any capital city of Central Europe outside 
the Habsburg Empire, like that of Prague (in June, 1848), of Vienna 
(in October, 1848) or of Budapest (in January, 1849). The two 
revolutions in Baden were short and on a very small scale, and 
the towns of Freiburg-im-Breisgau and Rastadt, which the insurgents 
briefly held, were both small, and neither was a capital or a residence- 
town. The riots in Berlin (in March, 1848) and the rising in Dresden 
(in May, 1849) were strictly localised, and of bloodshed in the actual 
fighting there was very little. Apart from Hecker, the leading 
German figures of the revolution of 1848 and 1849 tended to prefer 
the pen or the tongue to the sword, and were essentially men of 
peace Karl Marx, the most extreme of them all, though he 
fearlessly travelled from Cologne right across Germany in the midst 
of the revolution to visit Vienna in August and September, 1848, 
was never caught out of doors in a riot and is never recorded as 
having mounted a barricade. Yet his observations on the course 
of that revolution — ^in France as well as in Central Europe — ^have 
had more influence upon the attitude of posterity toward it than 
those of any other man who lived through it. It is those who write 
the history of revolutions rather than those who man their barricades 
who have the last word ! 

It is true that German national and nationalistic feelings were 
violently enough aroused and expressed later in the course of the 
revolution — as in the Polish, the South Tirol and the Schleswig- 
Holstein debates in the Frankfurt Parliament (m July, August and 
September, 1848, respectively), and that most good German liberals 
applauded without reserve the successes of Radetzky in North Italy 
and of Windischgratz in Bohemia and Hungary. Nevertheless, the 
first moves of the revolutionaries in Germany proper — and in the 
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German-speaking areas of Austria — ^were all those of liberals and 
radicals against the conservatism and authoritarian rule of their 
own princes. The interest shown by these liberals m the unification 
of Germany as one nation took the definitely non-aggressive form of 
the demand that a popularly-elected German parliament should meet 
to discuss turning Germany (including as much of Austria as possible) 
into a constitutional federal state. Bassermann's famous motion to 
that effect in the Baden Second Chamber on 12 February 1848, and 
Heinrich von Gagern's resolution in the Diet of Hessen at Wiesbaden 
on the 27th — and not the news of the fall of Louis Philippe in Paris 
(of which Gagern was not yet aware when he spoke) — were the true 
starting points of the revolution in western Germany. By the meet- 
ing of the Heidelberg Assembly (5 March), and by the V orparlament 
(31 March), the Committee of Fifty (3 April) and the National 
Assembly itself (18 May) at Frankfurt, the intentions of men like 
Bassermann and the Gagern brothers were carried step by step 
nearer to realisation, all in a perfectly orderly and gentlemanly 
manner — only disturbed by the secession of the extreme radicals 
under Hecker and Struve from the V orparlament, and the proclama- 
tion by them of a German republic in Baden (17 April), and by the 
mordant and caustic criticisms being flung across the Rhine at their 
efforts, by Marx and Engels and their Communist League — ^which 
formulated a '' Revolutionary Programme for Germany ” on i April 
and began publication of the Neue Rhe^%^sche Zeitung on i June. 
Only when a Frankfurt mob rioted against the National Assembly 
and murdered two of its members in September, 1848, upon heanng 
of its acceptance of the terms of Prussia's humiliating " armistice 
of Malmo with Denmark, was the orderly constitutional movement 
brought face to face with the violence inherent in the revolution. 
Such violence had come to the surface much earlier (though not 
as early as the '"March Days"), in Vienna and in Prague where 
different nationalities had to hve and to try to work side by side. 
Palack;^, in his famous letter^ of ii April, 1848, announcing Czech 
non-participation at Frankfurt, had sounded the keynote of the 
whole revolution — that national feelings were more fundamental 
than liberal convictions. But Frankfurt did not heed his words, 
and proceeded to discuss "" fundamental rights " at length before 
bringing up much more pressing problems arising from the nature 
of the mosaic of states and nationalities living under the sovereignty 
of the various rulers of Germany and of the Austrian emperor. The 
Austrian National Assembly — ^which first met in Vienna on 22 July, 
1848 — ^had not proceeded seriously to the consideration of a new 
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constitution for the Habsburg realm when it was removed by 
Imperial rescnpt from the Austrian capital (after yet another out- 
break of revolutionary violence there) to Kremsier [Kromefiz) in 
Moravia, and though it began to reassemble at Kremsier on 15 Nov- 
ember, its constitutional committee did not hold its first meeting 
until 13 January, 1849. I‘^» began with '' fundamental rights,'' 

but, more rapidly than Frankfurt, proceeded to other things, and 
succeeded in completing its draft constitution, embodjdng an 
ingenious and by no means unworkable federal system of govern- 
ment for the Austrian Empire, by 4 March. It had finished in 
two months a rather more complicated task than that for which 
the Frankfurt constitutional committee (assisted by a whole sheaf 
of prehminary drafts and plans) had needed more than half a year. 
But, alas, this haste came much too late, for on the day that the 
Kremsier draft constitution was published, appeared the coimter- 
blast of the Stadion oktroiert constitution, whereby the Habsburg 
Emperor made of his realm (including the Kingdom of Hungary) 
a strictly unitary state, and three days later the Austrian National 
Assembly was finally dissolved by him, its work unfinished and its 
constitution unadopted. 

It is one of the cardinal characteristics of the movement of 1848 
and 1849 Central Europe that events seemed always to run a 
step ahead of, and to be a little too much for, the revolutionaries. 
At first they seemed unaware of this, and when, breathlessly, they 
tned to catch up, it was too late. After the first three heady months 
of almost unbroken success m March, April and May, 1848 were 
over, the forces of reaction — ^with which a majority of the makers 
of the revolution had always sought to compromise, instead of trying 
to crush them while they were still stunned by its early drive and 
vigour — soon gathered enough courage and coherence to counter- 
attack tlie revolution, before its leaders had even half done their 
work. That the revolution, everywhere, was a race against time 
only its sworn adversaries seemed to realise. 

Thus, even before the German and Prussian National Assemblies 
first met (on 18 and 22 May, 1848, respectively), the Polish revolt 
in Posnania had been crushed by the Prussian government without 
effective protest (leave alone intervention) from an5ry^here else in 
Central Europe. Even before the great Slav Congress (which 
assembled on 2 June) had half-completed its deliberations in Prague, 
or the promised Austrian National Assembly had even met in 
Vienna, the radical revolutionary movement in the Bohemian capital 
was crushed by Windischgratz, when he took the city on 17 June. 
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Even before Heinrich von Gagern, as President of the German 
National Assembly, had announced on 24 June, the '' bold stroke '' 
of setting up a Central German Government in Frankfurt the sister 
revolution in France, which had provided so much encouragement 
to all Germans, had ran into the reaction of '' the June days,'' 
with the announcement of the dissolution of the National Workshops, 
from which (as from the subsequent bloodshed in the streets of Paris) 
neither it nor the European revolutionary movement as a whole 
was ever to recover. Even before the Austrian '' Emancipation 
Act " could be introduced (26 July) or passed (8 September) by the 
Vienna Re^chstag, Radetzky had been victorious in North Italy at 
Custozza (25 July) — ^he reoccupied Milan on August 6 — and Prussia 
had called off the war with Denmark in the Armistice of Malmo 
(2 July). It had been stated already that the revolution in Germany 
never recovered from the Frankfurt Parliament's loss of prestige 
when, after its acceptance of the unpalatable terms of this armistice, 
the people of Frankfurt rioted against it and lynched two of its 
members (18 September). In a similar fashion,, the revolution in 
the Habsburg Empire suffered a mortal blow when the people of 
Budapest and Vienna simultaneously took matters into their own 
hands, and, disregarding the more peaceful overtures and negotia- 
tions of their elected parliamentary representatives, respectively 
murdered Count Lamberg (the Impenal plenipotentiary) on 
28 September, and Count Latour (the Austrian War Minister) on 
6 October. From that time onward the princes and rulers of Central 
Europe were no longer prepared to negotiate or compromise with 
the revolution — even to gain time — and the mildest of reformers were 
classed by them along with the most bloodthirsty mob leaders. 
The appointment of Schwarzenberg as Austrian chief minister on 
21 November was the symbol of this new stiffening, just^as had 
been that of Count Brandenburg to a similar position in Prussia 
at the end of October. The Hungarian Parhament was dissolved 
by the Emperor on 3 October and the Austnan banished to Kremsier 
on the 22nd ; and although no disturbances comparable to those of 
Vienna and Budapest occurred in Berlin in the autumn, Frederick 
William IV and Count Brandenburg took the precaution of dissolving 
the Prussian National Assembly on 5 December, proclaiming on the 
same day an oktroiert constitution of their own. On 13 December 
Schwarzenberg, acting in the name of the young Emperor Francis 
Joseph (who had ascended the Habsburg throne on 6 December), 
finally rejected the proposal from Frankfurt that Austna should 
accept a place in a Greater German federation, and thus snapped 
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the somewhat tenuous hnk between constitutional planning in Ger- 
many and in Austna. Windischgratz had already offered a more 
brutal affront to the Frankfurt Parhament by summarily executing 
(on 9 November) one of its members, Robert Blum, who had come 
to Vienna in October as a delegate of the left-wing parties at Frank- 
furt, though not as an official representative of the Assembly as 
such. Finally, on 20 December occurred a very spectacular demon- 
stration of the fact that the whole movement of 1848 in Europe 
had, as a revolution, now spent its force, for Louis Napoleon was 
elected President of the Second French Repubhc — ^by universal 
manhood suffrage ! 

The year 1849 witnessed an almost unbroken series of fresh 
disasters for the revolution in Central Europe : Budapest fell to 
Windischgratz on 5 January , the Frankfurt Parliament adopted 
the principle of Prussian leadership for a United Germany on 
13 January — only to have Frederick William IV reject the German 
crown offered him on 28 March, although he took, until 15 May 
to make his decision public and irrevocable ; meanwhile, in the 
Habsburg lands the Kremsier Assembly had been dissolved (7 March) 
and the revolt in North Italy finally crushed by Radetzky at Novara 
(23 March). Kossuth's '' deposition" of the Habsburg dynasty in 
Hungary and his declaration of his country's independence, with 
himself as Governor (on 14 April), was by that time little more than a 
gesture, although the Magyars continued the forlorn fight from their 
substitute capital of Debreczen until the Tsar Nicholas had inter- 
vened against them and they were forced to capitulate at Arad 
(12 August) after their defeat at Vilagos. Kossuth thereupon fled 
to Turkey, and into lifelong exile. 

In the Germany of the former confederation there was also by 
that tirqe little left of the revolution to crush. The Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment, a rump of which (after the withdrawal of the Austrian and 
the Prussian delegates by their governments on 5 and 14 May 
respectively, and the secession of the '' Gagernites " on (28 May), 
had adjourned to Stuttgart on 7 June, was chased out of its assembly 
hall — and out of existence — ^by the King of Wurttemberg's soldiers 
on the i8th — ^just thirteen months after it had first met amid such 
high hopes m the Paulskirche at Frankfurt-am-Main. By the end 
of the same month the German princes had firmly taken the question 
of a future constitution for Germany back out of the hands of the 
people and their elected representatives, and, in the League of the 
Three Kings and the Gotha Assembly (25 and 26 June) were trying 
to propound fresh solutions of their own to the German problem. 
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In July, 1849 (when Rome fell to the French and the short-lived 
Roman Republic of Mazzini and Garibaldi was extinguished), came 
the fiasco of the Erfurt '' Union '' Parliament — a pale afterglow of 
the constitutional ideas of the majority at Frankfurt — and the last 
capitulation of the Baden republicans at Rastadt. In August, not 
only did the Hungarian revolutionary army surrender at Arad, but 
so also did Venice, the last remaining pocket of resistance to 
Radetzky in North Italy. In the Papal States at the same time 
the Pope's temporal power was restored, backed by French and 
Austrian guns. 

The elderly Archduke John of Austria, a persistent and still 
substantial ghost of the great Central European revolution of 1848, 
lingered on in office as Imperial Regent and head of the already 
disintegrated Frankfurt Central Government until 20 December, 
1849, when even he resigned. In June, 1848, he had accepted, 
amid high hopes on all sides, the Regency both over the Habsburg 
realm (while the Emperor Ferdinand skulked at Innsbruck) and 
over the new Germany being created — ^it was hoped — at Frankfurt. 
In his person he seemed to form a firm bridge between the two 
Germanics and between these and the non- German nationalities of 
Central Europe The events of the eighteen months that followed 
saw all the hopes of this ambitious prince (and of many better 
democrats and liberals than he ever was) dashed to the ground, and 
trampled upon by the forces of reaction. 

The restoration of* the old Confederation of 1815 at the end 
of 1850, at the Convention of Olmiitz (Olomouc) came as a not 
unexpected climax to aU this. Prussia, humiliated, had to turn 
to find a different way of securing for herself the recognised leader- 
ship of Germany — a way which would unify Germany, and exclude 
the Habsburg Empire from it, not by the method of speeqjiifying 
and majorities, but by blood and iron. Yet, though Prussia emerged 
from the years of revolution with less prestige than her rival, she 
nevertheless now possessed one great advantage over Austria. She 
remained a constitutional state (even if it was with the oktroiert 
constitution of 1849, watered down again in 1850, with its illiberal 
three-class franchise), whereas Austna, after i January, 1851, did 
not, even in name — for on that date Francis Joseph cancelled the 
unitary and makeshift constitution of Stadion (proclaimed on 
4 March, 1849, to smother the Kremsier draft constitution at birth, 
but never put into force) and his empire returned to its old autocratic 
pattern that was by now so completely out of tune with the times. 
The liberal Deutsche Zeitung, of Mannheim, had written of Austria 
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on 30 March, 1848 : Du Staat, die dennoch immer am weitesten zuruck 
ist, kann mcht unser Fuhrer werden” and this was even more true 
in 1851 than in 1848. Prussia and Frankfurt took the lead in the 
revolutionary movement away from Austria during the March days ; 
she only took it over again in the period of reaction which followed 
the revolution, just as she had done in the era of Metternich which 
had preceded it. This was a sinister reputation for any state to 
acquire 1 Not only did Austria show herself by her history in 1848 
and 1849 incapable of leadership in Germany, but incapable also of 
putting her own house in order or of solving her nationalities problem, 
under the Habsburg dynasty, as what has been called a '' supra- 
national state.'' From that time onward she was marked out for 
destruction as a great power, and the dynasty which had ruled over 
her for so long was doomed. Eighteen-forty-eight had been a last 
chance for Austria to develop into a federation of free peoples and 
of Germany to unify herself as a liberal, and democratic state. That 
this chance was lost or thrown away accounts largely for the disasters 
both of 1914-1919 and of 1933-1945. 

John A. Hawgood. 

Umversity of Birmingham. 

February, 1948. 



THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
SLAVONIC CONGRESS 


The background of the Slavonic Congress, which met in Prague 
from 2 to 12 June, 1848, under the presidency of Frantfsek Palacky, 
and in which some 350 delegates from all the Slavonic countries 
except Bulgaria took part, is to-day fairly well known. It is 
recognised that this was no chance phenomenon in the history of 
Europe and the Slavs, but that it was the outcome of the earher 
struggle for rebirth on the part of the Slavonic nations, and that 
it was made necessary by the practical needs of the troubled year 
1848 ; • for it was necessary to put up a defence both agamst pan- 
German attempts to annex some of the Slavonic territories to the 
pan-German block by the use of arguments from history and of 
agitation by the German minorities in those territories, and against 
the attempts of the Magyars, who at that time had no sympathy 
for the desire of the nations in the Danube area for an independent 
life, to establish a Magyar hegemony in the middle Danube. It 
is also well known that the idea of bringing together spokesmen 
of the Slavonic peoples occurred more or less at the same time at 
various places in the Slav world : in Croatia, Slovakia and Poland ; 
but it was undoubtedly m the excited atmosphere of Vienna, where 
the representatives of almost all the Slavs gathered together at the 
beginning of 1848 when the general movement of hberation swept 
over the whole of Europe, that the call for a Slavonic Congress was 
first made. But to-day it is also clear that in Prague, dominated 
as it was from the beginning by a Czech-national and Slavonic temper 
that was almost Messianic, this idea was received very sympatheti- 
cally, and that it was in Prague that a group of enthusiasts resolved 
to embody what had been merely a project in action — ^Vocel, Erben, 
Zap, Jordan; who were soon joined by Palackjr the Moravian, and 
Safafik the Slovak, whether because they saw in it a defence against 
the pan-German plans of Frankfort, or because they lived in an 
atmosphere dominated by the ideal of the close hterary, cultural 
and poHtical association of all Slavs. The idea of calling a congress 
of Slavs in Prague took root simply because it was sown in ground 
long prepared by the preceding movement of emancipation. 

It is also clear that the Slavonic Congress in Prague could not, 
as was originally planned, be merely a meeting of the Austrian 
Slavs, some kind of manifestation of narrow Austro-Slavism, and 
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that, thanks to the Pole, K. Libelt, and the Russian, M. Bakunin, 
it was brought into close correspondence with pan-Slav ideas. 
These wider plans existed in Prague from the beginning ; and also 
from the beginning the organisers of the Congress worked to make 
it in fact a pan-Slav manifestation and a worthy counterweight 
both to the plans of the pan-Germans and to the Magyar ambition 
for predominance m Central Europe. 

But the efforts of the Congress were vain. On 12 June the 
Whitsun storm ^ broke in the city, and caught the Congress before 
its work was ended ; before it had resolved on all the motions before 
it, and before, m the closing meeting fixed for 14 June, it could 
proceed to the plenary acceptance of the findings of the Congress. 
And therefore the only complete product of the Slavonic Congress 
was the manifesto to the European nations, prepared by the so’-called 
diplomatic committee under Palacky’s presidency, which was first 
agreed to in the sections and the great committee, and on 12 June 
by the full Congress. This manifesto was the only completed 
achievement of the Congress , what does it say, and what is its 
importance ^ 

The manifesto is a variation on the theme with which it ends 
and which characterises its spirit * ''In the name of the liberty, 
equahty and fraternity of all nations.'' It records with joy that 
the members of the first Slavonic Congress understood each other, 
not only through their melodious common tongue, but also by the 
harmonious beating of their hearts and the community of their 
spiritual interests. The manifesto went on to emphasize the inborn 
desire of the Slavs for freedom, and welcomed the victorious spirit 
" which the oppressed Slav shows by the great value he puts on his 
ancient inheritance, that is, his freedom." The manifesto con- 
demned all oppression whether of individuals, classes or nations, 
and demanded equahty of rights and duties as well as equality before 
the law for all citizens. It denounced the privileges and prerogatives 
of any single class and called for liberty for all elements within the 
nation. It asked that hberty should be restored to Slavonic nations 
in the name of natural right and of their ancient achievements and 
traditions. " We Slavs," it goes on, " condemn and hold in contempt 
all rule based on mere force, taking our stand on the side of law. 
We condemn all privileges and prerogatives, all political distinctions 
between estates. We ask for equahty before the law without 

^ The nots and fighting in Prague, in which the Governor, Count Leo Thun, 
was taken prisoner by the demonstrators This led to the bombardment of Prague 
by Wmdischgrdtz and its submission to him on 17 June 
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exception, and an equality of rights and duties for aU. If there 
is but one bondman among millions, there is not freedom. For 
indeed the liberty, equality and fraternity of all living in the State 
is again to-day our watchword, as it was a thousand years ago.’' 

This freedom is not only for the individual, but for whole nations 
also. '' Since,” the manifesto continues, nature knows nothing 
of noble or ignoble nations, she has not of herself called on any one 
nation to be lord of another, nor appointed any nation to serve 
another as a means to its own ends,” The manifesto then accused 
the British, Germans and Magyars of having transgressed against 
the spirit of this principle, and offered the hand of brotherhood to all 
neighbouring Slav nations who are prepared both to recognise and 
to defend by action the full equality of rights of all nationalities 
without regard to their political power or size.” The manifesto 
condemns the rude might of the sword used for dynastic purposes 
and in the interest of power, arbitrarily to dismember countries and 
peoples ; and in the conviction that the mighty spiritual current 
of this present time demands new political forms and requires that 
the state shall be built, if not with new frontiers, at least on new 
foundations,” the manifesto announced that the Congress had 
decided to propose to the Emperor the reconstruction of the Austnan 
state as a union of nations with equal rights. '' We see m such a 
union,” the manifesto says, '' not only our own salvation, but also 
the salvation of freedom, culture and humanity in general, and we 
trust that Europe is ready to help to realise it. In any case, we 
are resolved to win for all the nationahties in Austria the means to 
the full recognition of the same rights in the state as are enjoyed 
by the Magyar and German nations.” 

In this regard the manifesto went beyond the purely Austro- 
Slav programme and came out in favour of the ideal of Slav^ unity ; 
it spoke with pity about the fate of the enslaved Slavs, and emphati- 
cally demanded justice for them. It eagerly commended the Polish 
struggle for independence ; it condemned the partition of the Polish 
state in the i8th century ; it demanded of the states that they 
should '' at last right these ancient wrongs, and free themselves 
from this hereditary curse which so long has corrupted the policy 
of their governments ” It protested against the oppression of the 
non-Magyar nationalities in Hungary, and drew the attention of 
Europe also to the fate of the Slav nationalities in Prussia and 
Turkey, protesting against the inhuman and tyrannical treatment 
of the Hungarian and Turkish Slavs. It is the concern,” said the 
manifesto, not only of the Slavs, but also of the whole of Europe,. 
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that the Slavs living m Turkey should be able to develop as free 
peoples.'' Europe need not fear the political efforts of the Slavs 
or their desire for freedom, and has no reason to be alarmed about 
any sort of pan-Slav danger. 

Finally, the manifesto was not left as merely a proclamation to 
the nations of Europe of the Slavonic programme ; it set forth a 
plan for summoning a general European Congress to deal with all 
Slavonic and European questions and to lay the basis of a new 
European order. '' Coming as we do as the youngest, but by no 
means the weakest, of the actors on to the stage of European 
politics, we present a proposal for the summoning of a general 
European congress of nations to deal with aU international questions. 
We are absolutely convinced that a band of free nations would get 
on together better than a caucus of paid diplomats. May this 
proposal be considered in good time before the reactionary policy 
of the various monarchies causes the nations to destroy each other 
by tlheir malice and hatred • In the name of liberty, equality and 
fraternity." These are the last words of the manifesto. 

What estimate are we to make of this proclamation of the 
Slavonic Congress to the nations of Europe ? Hitherto it has been 
assumed to be the work of K. Libelt, a Pole, on the grounds that 
it was under his influence and in accordance with his proposal that 
the Congress on 5, 6 and 7 June departed from the Austro-Slav 
programme it had followed up to thia time, and adopted the pro- 
gressive, pan-Slav programme of the Poles. It has hitherto been 
believed that the Congress accepted the text of the manifesto to the 
nations of Europe as it was drafted by Karel Libelt ; sometimes it 
is said that it was the point of view of Libelt and Bakunin which 
triumphed in the manifesto ; sometimes emphasis has been laid on 
the theory that it was worked out according to Libelt's and Bakunin's 
proposals. 

What has historical research had to say about these assumptions 
hitherto ^ It is impossible to deal with this in detail, but we can 
say that the current view of the manifesto does not tally with the 
facts. In the manifesto are ideas which had been heard in the 
Congress long before they were officially expressed by Karol 
Libelt during the sessions of 5, 6 and 7 June, and which had been 
current in the Czech milieu even before the Congress met. To the 
Czech Palack}?, not only as president of the Congress but also as 
president of the diplomatic committee, was entrusted the formulation 
of the manifesto and to him, we can say almost certainly, can be 
ascribed a far larger part of the original collaboration in the definitive 
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revision of the manifesto than has generally been done. It was 
assuredly Palacky^ who developed in the body of the manifesto 
the ideas expressed by its concluding utterance, and who there 
expounded his concept of primitive Slav democracy and the ancient 
love of the Slavs for liberty, ideas which he had developed more 
fully in his History of the Czech Nation, The hastiest comparison 
of LibelCs draft of the manifesto of 7 June with the final text of 
the manifesto accepted by the Slavonic Congress on 12 June will 
show that LibelCs contribution to the actual manifesto to the 
European nations is on the whole smaller than it has been deemed 
to be hitherto. Apart from the article about brotherhood between 
nations (which Palacky too maintained), the principle of build- 
ing society on the freedom of the people, the principle that one 
nation should not oppress another, and the stimulating call to 
European peace, the definitive text of the manifesto of 12 June 
is predominantly concerned with questions long familiar to the 
Congress. 

If we are now, for the purpose of this article, to estimate the 
historical importance of the manifesto of the Congress, it must be 
said that at first glance it is a product of the age, and especially 
of the year 1848 — characteiistic of the general European movement 
and of its demand that every nation should have liberty and self- 
government. It is characteristic in its doctrine of the absolute 
sovereignty of the nation, beside which all questions of the form of 
the state, whether it is to be a republic or a monarchy, are matters 
of indifference, so long as it has the sanction of the will of the people. 
So much for the superficial character of the manifesto. But we must 
look closer. In the whole European struggle of 1848 the manifesto 
has its own specific place. It is true that it reproduces many of 
the ideas that are to be found in Mazzini and m the '' Young Europe ” 
society, as well as those proclaimed by the Polish emigres m the 
thirties of the 19th century. But its proper place in the framework 
of the 1848 movement only appears when we put it side by side 
with the claims of other European nations, especially the Germans 
and the Magyars. While the contemporary revolutionary activities 
of the Germans and Magyars in their own struggle for freedom 
showed no willingness to recognise any other nationahties than their 
own, and that too on the basis of a narrow national programme, 
the Slav manifesto of 1848 went beyond the narrow Slav point of 
view, and planted its standard in the forefront of the fight for 
humanity as a whole, like Mazzini in the thirties, like the Polish 
'' Towarzystwo Demokratyczne ” '' Giovine Europa '' and '' Mloda 

y 
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Polska.'' While the Germans and Magyars, as part of their 
1848 plans, dreamed of supremacy and lordship over other peoples, 
the Slavs were concerned with the full equality of rights of 
all nations and the equality of all nations. But that is not aU. 
The manifesto goes further than the other earlier humanitarian 
programmes ; for, unlike Mazzini, Giovine Europa " and '' Mloda 
Polska," it proclaims that the Slavs have no wish for vengeance 
for past wrongs done to them by their non-Slavonic neighbours, but 
that they offer the hand of brotherhood to all neighbouring nations 
who are ready to acknowledge and defend the equality of rights 
of all nations and to assist oppressed nations to recover their rights. 
Lastly, while the other liberal movements of 1848 were prepared 
to allow the privileges of the upper classes and the nobility to remain, 
the radical Slav manifesto declares, like the revolutionary movements 
of the thirties, that the Slavs demand that all individuals be free 
and equal. In the enumeration of human rights they included a 
guarantee of personal freedom for every individual. 

In all these respects the manifesto of the Slavonic Congress 
stands out above the programmes of the other European nations in 
1848: it surpassed the conceptions even of the most highly developed 
nations, and the Slavs took their stand in the forefront of the 
supreme struggle for humanity and cosmopolitanism. Apart from 
the articles which deal specifically with the Slavs, the manifesto 
contains everything that the humanitarian and democratic develop- 
ment of any nation needs. Herein lies its great importance. 

The manifesto can in fact be regarded as an effective reply to the 
Germans and Magyars who abused and sneered at the Slavonic 
Congress, endeavouring to frustrate it or at least to reduce it to the 
status of a mere provincial Czech meeting. The manifesto shows 
the Sl^vs and their labours as something better than that. If it 
was the purpose of the manifesto as origmaUy defined to gain the 
sympathy of Europe, if it was meant to make it clear that Europe 
had no reason to be afraid of what the Slavs were doing, it was 
well designed to achieve those aims. With justice J E Vocel, a 
Czech member of the Congress, was able to write of the manifesto 
shortly after the Congress had ended • “ Every unprejudiced man 
must acknowledge that the moral ennoblement of humanity would 
be markedly advanced by the realisation of these principles; for 
liberty and equality of rights, which, after millennial struggles among 
uncultured nations, have at last in our own day been won for the 
individual, have been extended by the demand of the Slavonic 
Congress to whole nations. Thereby the Slavs first of aU nations 
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have given proof of their high moral ideal as well as of their sympathy 
and of their genuine, God-pleasing, brotherly love to all mankind. 
Wherefore we firmly believe that this first Slavonic Congress, 
baptised as it has been with blood, cannot but be frmtful of great 
moral and political achievement, and that in the pages of impartial 
history it will obtain a notable and glorious place/' Indeed we 
do take pride in the manifesto of the Slavonic Congress of 1848. 
It could not but become our blazon. 

The manifesto to the nations of Europe was the sole completed 
achievement of the Slavonic Congress. Its two other tasks, the 
proposal of an address to the Emperor and the plan for a union of 
the Slav nations, which had been entrusted to two commissions for 
further elaboration, were prevented from maturing by the pre- 
mature cessation of the activities of the Congress and remained 
mere projects. They cannot therefore be discussed as definitive 
acts or achievements of the Congress. 

What then can be finally said about the outcome of the Slavonic 
Congress of 1848 ? 

The Congress was unable to finish its work because of the Whitsun 
troubles ; the disorder in the streets of Prague prevented it from 
realising its plans. Although under Czech leadership it had made 
its preparations carefully, it remained a torso. The Czech delegate, 
J. E. Vocel, did not succeed in initiating his '' happier age." The 
Slavs did not succeed in winning their right and proper place either 
within the European family of nations or within the Austrian 
Empire. They did not succeed in securing equality of rights with 
the other nations of that Empire, nor m transforming Austria into 
a federal state of Slavonic nations. During the Whitsun troubles 
the Congress broke up, before it had passed any resolution about 
the federation of either the Austrian Slavs or any others, ^before 
it had established the means whereby the Slavs might secure 
their right to be placed on a level with other nations, before 
they could begin the building of a supranational organisation m a 
new Europe on the basis of the equality of all nations. The plans 
for the reorganisation of the Austrian Empire in the spirit of inter- 
national equahty of rights had to remain a mere dream ; the new 
map of central Europe, of all Europe, drawn in accordance with 
nationahty nghts, had to remain a figment. The union of Slavonic 
nations was only a concept. The demand for equality of rights for 
all nations and equality for aU Slavs, the appeal to set the relations 
between the Slavonic nations on the basis of the equahty of rights 
of those nations, the project of calling together a pan-European 
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conference for the solntion of all Slavonic and European problems, 
had to remain nothing more than unfulfilled aspirations. 

Nevertheless the Slavonic Congress of 1848 has an important 
place in the history of the Slavs as well as m that of Europe. In 
the first place the Congress brought progressive elements into Euro- 
pean history once more. Starting as a reaction against pan- 
Germanism and Magyar ambitions for domination, against attempts 
to organise Europe under the hegemony of Germany and Hungary, 
the Congress followed Mazzini and the Polish emigres of the thirties 
in putting forward a great protest against the oppression of one 
nation by another, against both national and social class tyranny ; 
in making a great plea for the liberty and rights of all mankind and 
every individual on the basis of the ideal of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. It was a factual unrevolutionary manifestatipn for peace 
between nations and for a humane s5nnbiosis between nations. 
Here were uttered the noblest sentiments ; we must acknowledge 
that J. E. Vocel was right when he passed this judgment on the 
Congress : Only by realising the ideals of the Congress can the 
troubled world attain peace and reconciliation.'' 

In the second place, the Congress breathed new life into Slavdom. 
It was the first great and well-attended pan-Slav congress , it was 
the first meeting for a very long time of representatives of all the 
Slav nations (except the Bulgarians) at which there were assembled 
delegates without distinction of faith or political conviction, watched 
by all the Slavonic countries with general interest and sympathy. 
Though outwardly it appeared to be dominated by Austro-Slavism, 
it was in fact so managed that in the course of its sessions it acquired 
great significance for the Slavs outside Austria ; for the Congress 
not only demonstrated to the world the strength and greatness 
of th^ Slav race, it also showed the Slavs to Europe in the most 
favourable progressive light. The Congress was the peak of the 
Slavonic renascence. In it were centred all the recreative aspira- 
tions of the nations of Europe m the springtime of 1848, and that 
under the pressure of the danger which threatened the Slavs from 
the oppression of the Germans and Magyars But the Congress 
was not merely the echo of foreign ideas or a reaction to German 
and Magyar activities In that heart of Slavdom the thought of 
the Congress developed rapidly, for in that very centre the premises 
for its development had already been long laid down by the earlier 
elaboration of the ideas inherent in the struggle of the Slav nations 
for rebirth, by the long-standing aspiration for freedom, independ- 
ence and humanity, and by the long struggle for co-operation. 
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That IS why it is impossible to apprehend the importance of the 
Congress without knowing something of the preceding history of 
the Slavonic nations, especially of that from the end of the i8th 
century to 1848. The Slavonic Congress of 1848 was not an 
historical accident ; it was the organic continuation and completion 
of the already long internal struggle for rebirth of the Czech and 
other Slavonic nations, and an important landmark towards which 
the development of the Slavonic world had already long been moving 
under the directive force of the idea of commonwealth and close 
co-operation. 

It is true that 1848 also showed that there were still not a few 
disagreements between the various Slav peoples. At the Congress 
there were bickerings between the Poles, Russians and Ukrainians ; 
there were disagreements due to the Hungarophil point of view of 
the Poles and the anti-Magyar orientation of the southern Slavs ; 
there was disharmony between Czechs and Slovaks, especially over 
the Hungarian connection : in opposition to the Czech thesis of 
the state rights of the Czechs and Slovaks within the framework 
of a federated Austria, the Slovaks declared for their continuance 
under the Hungarian crown, always provided that they should enjoy 
equal rights with the Magyars. Sometimes the egotistical views of 
the Poles created as much disquiet as did the futile exaltation of 
their unrealistic romantic dreams. But despite these and other 
failings, the Congress was, as the first Slav political demonstration, 
a great reinforcement of the Slavonic idea, of Slavonic confraternity 
and solidarity , and it transformed into fact ideals that had already 
been proclaimed for many years, the ideals of mutuality, co-operation 
and of the just settlement of inter-Slavonic misunderstandings. 
At the Congress Palacky had already justly said in the manifesto : 

For the first time in the history of the Slavs the dissevered members 
of this great family of nations have come together in n1!lmbers 
sufficient to enable them to get to know each other, and to resume 
in peaceful conference their common tasks. They have come to 
understand each other not only by means of their melodious spoken 
language, but also through the harmonious beating of their hearts 
and the consonance of their spiritual aspirations. The truth and 
uprightness,'' he went on, '' which have characterised all their 
proceedings have made it possible for them to declare their desires 
before God and the world and to proclaim the principles that have 
guided them in their proceedings." 

Thirdly, the Congress laid down a new programme of mutual 
Slavonic relations, more concretely and realistically than had ever 
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been done before, and that not only in the literary and cultural field, 
but also in political life. This was the progressive programme of 
the equality of nghts of nations and classes. It was based not on 
the primacy of one Slavonic nation within the Slavonic group, but 
on the equality and equality of rights of aU Slavonic nations, and 
also on the claim that inter-Slav disputes should be resolved in the 
spirit of the equality of all the nations that constituted or should 
in the future constitute the Slavonic group, and on the basis of the 
principle of general freedom of thought and constant striving for 
progress. In the sphere of the spiritual and literary co-operation 
of the Slavs the Congress laid down the principles which were to 
be repeated at all similar congresses down to our own day * instruc- 
tion in the Slav languages, common scientific congresses, the 
establishment of Slavonic institutions of the sciences and arts, 
cultural exchanges, scientific and cultural work, and so on. 

Fourthly, the Slavonic Congress not only proposed a new 
programme of inter-Slavonic co-operation ; it also took steps for 
dealing practically with Slavonic relations and aimed at bringing 
together the delegates of individual Slavonic nations to deal with 
disputes arising out of their mutual relations, such as those between^ 
the Poles and the Ukrainians, those among the southern Slavs, 
those between the Czechs and Slovaks, and so on. It was only the 
enforced termination of the Congress which prevented the reaching 
of agreements on inter-Slav relations. 

Fifthly, from the Czech point of view, it is necessary to emphasise 
that the Congress was primarily a Czech achievement. Even though 
the idea of the Congress origmated with other Slavs, the Croats, 
Slovaks and Poles, and though it was in aU probability planned on 
Viennese soil, where a large number of Slavs used to meet each 
other, it was the Czechs alone who did the work necessary to making 
the project an actual fact ; the Czechs undertook the organisation 
of the Congress and thereby ensured for themselves an important 
place in the struggle of the Slav nations. Prague could not but 
become the centre of the Slav struggle and of the interest of Europe. 
Even if Karol Libelt and Michael Bakunin introduced an element 
of disharmony into the deliberations of the Congress, the develop- 
ment of the meeting followed the Imes laid down in the original 
programme, which on the surface was dominated by central 
European interests, but was in fact characterised by pan-Slavism 
and a broad conception of the Slavonic world 

The Whitsun riots put a stop to the proceedings of the Congress, 
but it did not eradicate from the minds of the Slav leaders or of 
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the Slav nations the noble struggle for liberty and humanity, 
or the pioneer demand for peace between nations on the basis of 
equality of rights, the liberty of nations, and human equahty in 
general, and for social and national justice. It was thereby that 
the Slavonic nations in 1848 gave proof that their efforts and moral 
standpoint were loftier than those of many others even of the more 
advanced nations of Europe. The members of the Congress went 
home full of fears, indeed, but also full of enthusiasm for the Slav 
idea. They were equally haunted by the fear expressed in the 
original programme that a terrible war is imminent unless the 
nations are reconciled in accordance with the hopes of the Slavonic 
Congress,’' but determined, in the words of the original programme, 
'' that the Slavs will never endure German overlordship. ” They 
also departed with Frantisek Palacky’s introductory words ringing 
in their ears : The Slav is and will remain unconquerable as long 
as the battle-cry of common freedom and concord sounds in his 
heart.” 

The delegates also went home bearing m their hearts Safank’s 
exhortation to the Slavs to fit themselves for '' true liberty,” to 
prove that the theory that the Slav is not fit for a higher, fuller, 
political hfe, is untrue, and that for the Slavs the decisive hour 
has come when they must either prove that they have been called 
to liberty or must be transformed into Germans, Magyars or Italians ; 
when they must prepare themselves to be able to say ' I am a 
Slav,’ or cease to be Slavs altogether.” They took with them too 
both the words of Hodia : '' Concord and unity will ensure the 
strength of the Slavs,” and the faith of the Pole, Lubomirski, 
that ” while the Slavs are by their original nature disposed to avoid 
war of all kinds, they nevertheless do not want peace at the expense 
of freedom.” 

They took back with them also Lubomirski’s faith in the great 
future of the Slavs, that '' as the third great European race the 
united Slavs must undertake and accomplish more for true humanity 
than the Romance or the Germanic race has done hitherto.” As 
they departed the Slavs could not but recall the whole list of projects 
calling on the Slavs for mutual co-operation and assistance, projects 
which were to abide as the legacy of the Slavonic Congress of 1848 
as an enduring impress on the thought and deeds of the Slav nations 
down to our own day, and to be our boast before the other nations 
of the world. 

The temper in which the Slavs left Prague, affording as it did 
a programme for the future, was well expressed by a contemporary 
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observer, Tomek, in these words : '' Our needs, intentions and 
aims are one and indivisible. We must stand all for one and one 
for all if we are to get full safeguards for our rights We must 
be of one mind ; we must banish from our minds all memory of 
old dividing quarrels ; we must be brothers, equal brothers of one 
mother, among whom there is no firstborn.'' 

This is why to-day, on the occasion of its centenary, we recall 
the Slavonic Congress of 1848 and its achievements Rightly we 
do so to-day, since in its development and its principles we can 
find no little guidance for what we are, do and think in our present 
perturbations. 

Josef Macurek. 

Brno. 



RUSSIA AND 1848 

The year 1848 is not usually considered to be a landmark m Russian 
history. The revolutions of that year, which seemed to Herzen like 
“ a life-giving storm on a sultry day, did not reach the Russian 
empire. The drastic changes of policy on the part of the imperial 
government after the suppression of the Decembrist rising in 1825 
seemed all too effective : hterary storms like the Chaadayev affair 
in 1835, the loose student talk for which Herzen and his friends 
were punished, even minor peasant disorders in the early forties in 
remote provincial districts, w^re easily disposed of ; in 1848 itself 
not a ripple disturbed the peace of the vast and still expanding 
empire. The gigantic strait-jacket of bureaucratic and military 
control which, if not devised, was reinforced and pulled tighter 
by Nicholas I, appeared despite frequent cases of stupidity or 
corruption to be conspicuously successful There was nowhere any 
sign of effective independent thought or action. 

Eighteen years earlier, in 1830, the news from Paris had put 
new life into Russian radicals; French utopian socialism wholly 
transformed Russian thought ; the Polish rebellion became the 
rallying point of democrats everywhere, very much as did the 
Republic in the Spanish civil war a century later. But the rebellion 
was crushed, and all embers of the great conflagration, at any rate 
so far as open expression was concerned, were by 1848 virtually 
stamped out — in St. Petersburg no less than in Warsaw. To 
observers in western Europe, sympathetic and hostile alike, the 
autocracy seemed unshakable. Nevertheless the year 1848 is a 
turning-point in the development of Russia as of Europe, not only 
because of the decisive part played in subsequent Russian history by 
revolutionary socialism, heralded by the Manifesto composed by 
Marx and Engels to celebrate its birth ; but more immediately 
because of the effect which the failure of the European revolution 
was destined to have upon Russian public opinion, and in particular 
upon the Russian revolutionary movement. At the time, however, 
this could scarcely have been foreseen : well might a sober political 
observer — a Granovsky or Koshelev — feel gloomy about the possi- 
bility of even moderate reforms ; revolution seemed too remote to 
contemplate. 

It seems unlikely that anyone in the 1840's, even among the 
bolder spirits, except perhaps Bakunin and one or two members of 
the Petrashevsky circle, counted on the possibility of an immediate 
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revolution in Russia. The revolutions that broke out in Italy, 
France, Prussia and Austria had been made by more or less organised 
political parties, openly opposed to the existing regimes. These 
were composed of, or acted in coalition with, radical or socialist 
intellectuals, they were led by prominent democrats identified with 
recognised political and social doctrines and sects, and they found 
support among the liberal lourgeoisie, or from frustrated national 
movements at various stages of development and animated by 
different ideals. They tended also to draw a good deal of strength 
from disaffected workers and peasants. None of these elements was 
articulate or organised in Russia in any sense resembling the situation 
in the west. Parallels between Russian and western European 
development are always liable to be superficial and misleading, but 
if a comparison is to be drawn at all the i8th century in Europe 
offers a closer analogy. The opposition of Russian liberals and 
radicals which, after the severe repressions following the Decembrist 
rising, had grown bolder and more articulate in the middle thirties 
and early forties, resembled the guerrilla warfare conducted by the 
encyclopsedists in France or by the leaders of the German Aufkldmng 
against the Church and absolute monarchy, far more than the mass 
organisations and popular movements in western Europe of the 
19th century. The Russian liberals and radicals of the thirties and 
forties, whether they confined themselves to philosophical or aesthetic 
issues, like the circle gathered round Stankevich, or engaged in 
political and social problems, like Herzen and Ogaryov, remained 
isolated illuminaii, a small and highly self-conscious intellectual 
elite ; they met and argued and influenced each other in the drawing- 
rooms and salons of Moscow or St. Petersburg, but they had no 
popular support, no widely extended political or social framework 
either in the form of political parties or even in the kmd of unofficial 
but widespread middle-class opposition, which had preceded the great 
French Revolution, The scattered Russian intellectuals of this 
period had no middle class to lean upon, nor could they look for 
help from the peasantry. The people feel the need of potatoes, 
but none whatever of a constitution — ^that is desired only by educated 
townspeople who are quite powerless,'' wrote Belinsky to his friends 
in 1846.^ And this was echoed ten years later by Chernyshevsky 
in a characteristic hyperbole : “ There is no European country in 
which the vast majority of the people is not absolutely mdifferent 
to the rights which are the object of concern only to the liberals." 
While this ,was scarcely true of western Europe, then or earlier, it 

1 Quoted by F. Dan, Proiskhozhdemye Bolshevzzma, New York, 1946, pp. 36-38 
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reflected the backward state of Russia accurately enough. Until 
the economic development of the Russian Empire created industrial 
and labour problems and with them a middle class and a proletariat 
of the Western type, the democratic revolution remained a dream : 
and when such conditions finally materialised, as they did with 
increasing tempo in the last decades of the 19th century, the revolu- 
tion did not lag far behind. The “ Russian 1848 occurred in 
that country m 1905, by which time the middle class m the West 
was no longer revolutionary or even militantly reformist , and this 
time-lag of half a century was itself a powerful factor in causing the 
final cleavage between liberal and authoritarian socialism in 1917, 
and the fatal divergence of paths between Russia and Europe which 
followed. Perhaps the late F. J. Dan was right in supposing that 
this was the parting of the ways which Herzen had in mind when, 
in his letter to Edgar Quinet, he declared, ''You will go by way of 
the proletariat towards socialism , we by way of socialism to 
freedom.” ^ The difference in the degree of political maturity 
between Russia and the West at this period is vividly described 
in the introduction to Letters from France and Italy which Herzen 
composed in his Putney exile ten years later. His topic is the 
Revolution of 1848 in western Europe • 

" The Liberals, those political Protestants, became in their 
turn the most fearful Conservatives ; behind the altered 
charters and constitutions they discover the spectre of 
Socialism and grow pale with terror; nor is this surprising for 
they have something to lose, something to be afraid of. But 
we [Russians] are not in that position at all. Our attitude to 
all public affairs is much simpler and more naive The Liberals 
are afraid of losing their liberty — ^we have none ; they are 
nervous of interference by governments in the industrial sphere 
— ^with us the government interferes with everything anyhow ; 
they are afraid of losing their personal rights — we have yet 
to acquire them. The extreme contradictions of our still dis- 
ordered existence, the lack of stability in all our legal and 
constitutional notions, makes possible on the one hand the 
most unlimited despotism, serfdom and military settlements, 
and on the other creates conditions in which such revolutionary 
steps as those of Peter I and Alexander II are less difficult. 
A man who lives in furnished rooms finds it far easier to move 
than one who has acquired a house of his own. Europe is 

® Dan, op. cit , quoted from Kolokol, No 210 
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sinking because it cannot rid itself of its cargo — that infinity 
of treasures accumulated in distant and perilous expeditions. 
In our case, all this is artificial ballast ; out with it and over- 
board, and then full sail into the open sea ^ We are entering 
history full of strength and energy at precisely the moment 
when all political parties are becoming faded anachronisms, 
and everyone is pointing, some hopefully, others with despair, 
at the approaching thundercloud of economic revolution. And 
so we, too, when we look at our neighbours, begin to feel 
frightened of the coming storm, and, like them, think it best 
to say nothing about this peril. But you have no need to 
fear these terrors ; calm yourselves, for on our estate there 
is a lightning conductor — communal ownership of the land.'' 

In other words, the total absence of elementary rights and liberties, 
the seven dark years which followed 1848, so far from inducing 
despair or apathy, brought home to more than one Russian thinker 
the sense of complete antithesis between his country and the 
relatively liberal institutions of Europe which, paradoxically enough, 
was made the basis for subsequent Russian optimism. From it 
sprang the strongest hope of a uniquely happy and glonous future, 
destined for Russia alone. 

Herzen's analysis of the facts was quite correct. There was no 
Russian bourgeoisie to speak of : the journalist Polevoy and the 
literary tea merchant, friend of Belinsky and Turgenev, Botkin, and 
indeed Belinsky himself, were notable exceptions — social conditions 
for drastic liberal reforms, let alone revolution, did not exist. Yet 
this very fact, which was so bitterly lamented by liberals like 
Kavelin and even Belinsky, brought its own remarkable compensa- 
tion, In Europe an international revolution had broken out and 
failed, anS its failure created among idealistic democrats and socialists 
a bitter sense of disillusion and despair In some cases it led to 
cynical detachment, or else a tendency to seek comfort either in 
apathetic resignation, or in religion, or in the ranks of political 
reaction ; very much as the failure of the Revolution of 1905 in 
Russia produced the call to repentance and spintual values of the 
Vyekhi group. In Russia, Katkov did become a conservative 
nationalist, Dostoevsky turned to orthodoxy, Botkin turned his 
back upon radicahsm, Bakunin signed a disingenuous '' confession"; 
but in general the very fact that Russia had suffered no revolution, 
and no corresponding degree of disenchantment, led to a development 
very different from that of western Europe. The important fact was 
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that the passion for reform — ^the revolutionary fervour and the belief 
in the feasibility of change by means of public pressure, agitation, 
and, as some thought, conspiracy — did not weaken. On the con- 
trary, it grew stronger. But the argument for a political revolution, 
when its failure in the West was so glaring, clearly became less 
convincing. The discontented and rebellious Russian intellectuals 
of the next thirty years turned their attention to the pecuharities 
of their own internal situation ; and then, from ready made solutions, 
imported from the West and capable only of being artificially grafted 
on to the recalcitrant growth provided by their own countrymen, to 
the creation of new doctrines and modes of action adapted carefully 
to the peculiar problems posed by Russia alone. They were pre- 
pared to learn and more than learn — to become the most devoted 
and assiduous disciples of the most advanced thinkers of western 
Europe, but the teachmgs of Hegel and the German matenalists, 
of Mill, Spencer and Comte, were henceforth to be transformed to 
fit specifically Russian needs. Bazarov, in Turgenev's Fathers and 
Children, for all his militant positivism and matenalism and respect 
for the West, has far deeper roots in Russian soil — and not without 
a certain self-conscious pride, than the men of the forties with their 
genuinely cosmopolitan ideal : than, e.g., the imaginary Rudin, or 
indeed the supposed original of Rudin — Bakunin himself, for all 
his pan-Slavism and Germanophobia. 

The measures taken by the Government to prevent the revolu- 
tionary disease " from infecting the Russian Empire, did no doubt 
play a decisive part m preventing the possibility of revolutionary 
outbreaks : but the important consequence of this '' moral quaran- 
tine " was to weaken the influence of western liberalism ; it forced 
Russian intellectuals in upon themselves, made it more difficult than 
before to escape from the painful issues before them into a kind of 
vague search for panaceas from the West. There followed a sharp 
settling of internal moral and political accounts : as hope receded of 
marching in step with western liberalism, the Russian progressive 
movement tended to become increasingly uncompromising. The 
most crucial and striking fact is that there was no inner collapse 
on the part of the progressives, and both revolutionary and reformist 
opinion, though it grew more nationalist, often took on a grimmer 
tone. It favoured self-consciously harsh, anti-sesthetic, exag- 
geratedly materialistic, crude, utilitarian forms, and continued to 
be self-confident and optimistic, inspired by the later writing of 
Belinsky rather than Herzen. There is not, even at the lowest 
point — during the '' seven year long night " after 1848, that flatness 
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and apathy, which is so noticeable in France and Germany during 
these years But this was bought at the price of a deep schism 
within the intelligentsia. The new men, Chernyshevsky and the 
left-wing populists, are divided by a much wider gap from the 
liberals, whether of the West or of their own country, than any of 
their predecessors. In the years of repression, 1848--1856, lines of 
demarcation grew much more real ; frontiers between the Slavophils 
and the Westerns, which had hitherto been easily crossed and re- 
crossed, became dividing walls ; the framework of friendship and 
mutual respect between the two camps — '' the Janus with two faces 
but one heart '' — ^which had made it possible for radicals like Belinsky 
and Herzen to argue furiously but m an atmosphere of deep regard, 
in some cases even of affection, with Katkov or Khomyakov or the 
Aksakov brothers, no longer existed. The quarrel between the 
moderates of the Kolokol and the St. Petersburg radicals in the 
sixties was bitter. Chernyshevsky' s meeting with Herzen in London 
was a stiff, awkward and almost formal affair. Despite the con- 
tinued existence of a common enemy — the Imperial police state — 
the old solidarity was fatally broken. The gulf between what 
became the left- and the right-wing oppositions grew steadily 
wider ; and this despite the fact that the left wing regarded western 
ideals far more critically than before, and like the right looked for 
salvation to native institutions and a specifically Russian solution, 
losing faith in universal remedies, compounded out of liberal or 
socialist doctrines imported from the West. 

Thus it came about that, when at last direct western influence 
had again reasserted itself in the form of the orthodox Marxism 
of the Russian social democrats of the nineties, the revolutionary 
intelligentsia was unbroken by the collapse of liberal hopes in Europe 
in 1849-1851. Its beliefs and principles were preserved from con- 
tamination by the very hostility of the regime, and remained free 
from the danger, prevalent among their old allies m the West, of 
growing soft and blurred as a result of too much successful com- 
promise, mingled with disillusion. Consequently, during the time 
of almost universal malaise among socialists, the Russian left-wing 
movement retained its ideals and its fighting spirit. It had broken 
with liberalism out of strength and not out of despair. It had 
created and nurtured its own tough-minded, radical, agrarian 
tradition, and it was an army ready to march. Some of the factors 
responsible for this trend — ^the independent development of Russian 
radicalism as it was born in the storms of 1848-1849 — may be worth 
recalling. 
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Tsar Nicholas I remained all his life obsessed by the Decembrist 
rising. He saw himself as the ruler appointed by Providence to 
save his people from the horrors of atheism, hberahsm and revolu- 
tion ; and being an absolute autocrat in fact as well as in name, he 
made it the first aim of his government to eliminate every form of 
political heterodoxy or opposition. Nevertheless, even the severest 
censorship, the sharpest political police, will tend to relax its atten- 
tion to some degree after twenty years of relative quiet ; in this 
case the long peace had been disturbed only by the Polish rebellion, 
with no signs of serious internal conspiracy anywhere, and no 
greater dangers to the regime, than a few radical-minded university 
students, a few westernising professors and writers, with here and 
there, an odd defender of the Roman Church like Chaadayev, or an 
actual convert to Rome like* the eccentric ex-professor of Greek, the 
Redemptorist Father Pecherin. As a result of this, in the middle 
forties the liberal journals, such as Otechestvenmye Zapisk% or 
Sovremennik, took courage and began to print, not indeed articles 
in open opposition to the government — ^with the existing censorship 
and under the sharp eye of General Dubbelt of the political police, 
this was out of the question — ^but articles ostensibly concerned 
with conditions in western Europe or in the Ottoman Empire, and 
written in an apparently dispassionate manner ; but containing 
for those who could read between the lines, vague hints and con- 
cealed allusions critical of the existing regime. The centre of 
attraction to all progressive spirits was, of course, Pans, the home 
of all that was most advanced and freedom-loving in the world, 
the home of socialists and Utopians, of Leroux and Cabet, of George 
Sand and Proudhon — ^the centre of a revolutionary art and literature, 
which in the course of time were bound to lead humanity towards 
freedom and happiness. 

Saltykov-Shchedrin, who belonged to a typical liberal circle of 
the forties, says in a famous passage of his memoirs : ^ 

'' In Russia, everything seemed finished, sealed with five 
seals and consigned to the Post Office for dehvery to an 
addressee whom it was beforehand decided not to find ; in 
France, everything seemed to be beginning . . . our (French) 
sympathies became particularly intense towards 1848. With 
unconcealed excitement we watched all the penpeteias of the 
drama provided by the last years of Louis Philippe's reign. 
With passionate enthusiasm we read The History of Ten Y ears ^ 

3 Za Rubezhom, VoL 8, p 123 et loll 
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by Louis Blanc . , . : Louis Philippe and Guizot, Duchatel 
and Thiers — these men were almost personal enemies, perhaps 
more dangerous than even L. V. Dubbelt.^ Their successes 
depressed, their failures delighted us ; contributors to our liberal 
journals might be writing about France, but the moral was 
quite clearly intended for their own country ; they might 
discuss the campaign to liberate negro slaves — the analogy 
with Russian serfs was only too obvious, but difficult for the 
censors to admit, and therefore to punish/' 

The Russian censorship had evidently not at this period reached its 
maximum severity ; the censors were themselves at times inclined 
towards a timid kind of right-wing liberalism ; in any case they 
were often no match for the infinite ingenuity and, above all, unend- 
ing persistence of the disloyal " historians and journalists, and 
inevitably they let through a certain proportion of '' dangerous 
thought." Those zealous watchdogs of autocracy, the editors 
Bulgarin and Gretsch, who virtually acted as agents of the political 
police, often denounced such oversights m private reports to their 
employers. But the Minister of Education, Count Ouvarov, author 
of the celebrated patriotic triple watchword of '' orthodoxy, auto- 
cracy and the people " — ^who could scarcely be accused of undue 
liberal leanings — ^was nevertheless anxious not to acquire the reputa- 
tion of a bigoted reactionary, and turned a blind eye to the 
less blatant manifestations of independent writing. By western 
standards, the censorship was exceptionally efficient and severe ; 
Belinsky's letters, for example, make quite plain the extent to 
which the censors managed to mutilate his articles ; nevertheless, 
liberal journals contrived to survive in St. Petersburg, and that in 
itself, to those who remembered the years immediately following 
1825 and knew the temper of the Emperor, was remarkable 
enough. The hmits of freedom were, of course, exceedingly narrow ; 
the most arresting Russian social document of this period, apart 
from the writings of the emigres, was Belinsky's letter to Gogol 
denouncing his book, Selected Quotations from a Correspondence with 
Friends, and that remained unpublished in Russia in its full version 
until 1917. And no wonder, for it was an exceptionally eloquent 
and savage onslaught on the existing regime, inveighing violently 
against the Church, the social system and the arbitrary authonty 
of the Emperor and his officials, and accusing Gogol of traducing 
the cause of liberty and civilisation as well as the character and 

^ The effective head of the political pohce. 
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the needs of his enslaved and helpless country. This celebrated 
philippic, written in 1847, was secretly circulated in manuscript far 
beyond the confines of Moscow or St. Petersburg. Indeed, it was 
largely for reading this letter aloud at a private gathering of dis- 
affected persons that Dostoevsky was condemned to death and so 
nearly executed two years later. In 1843 subversive French 
doctrines were, so Annenkov tells us, openly discussed in the capital : 
the police official, Liprandi, found forbidden western texts openly 
displayed in the bookshops The year 1847, when Herzen and 
Turgenev met Bakunin and other revolutionary Russian emigres 
in Paris, and sent enthusiastic, if cautiously worded, letters home 
about their new moral and political experiences (some echo of which 
found its way into the radical Russian journals), marks the highest 
point of relative toleration on the part of the censorship. The 
Revolution of 1848 put an end to all this for some years to come. 

The story is farniliar and may be found m Schilder.® Upon 
receipt of the news of the abdication of Louis Philippe and the 
declaration of a Republic in France, the Emperor Nicholas, feeling 
that his worst forebodings about the instability of European regimes 
were about to be fulfilled, decided to take immediate action. 
According to Grimm's probably apocryphal account, as soon as he 
heard the disastrous news from Pans, he drove to the palace of his 
son, the future Tsar Alexander II, where an eve-of-Lent ball was 
in progress Bursting into the ballroom, he stopped the dancers 
with an imperious gesture, cried loudly, '' Gentlemen, saddle your 
horses, a Repubhc has been proclaimed in France ! " and with a 
group of courtiers swept out of the room. Whether or not this 
dramatic episode ever occurred — Schilder does not believe it — ^it 
conveys the general atmosphere accurately enough. Prince Peter 
Volkonski at about this time told V. I. Panayev that the' Tsar 
seemed bent on declaring a preventive war in Europe and was only 
stopped by lack of money. As it was, large reinforcements were 
sent to guard the “ western Provinces," i.e. Poland That unhappy 
country, broken not only by the savage repression of the Rebellion 
of 1831, but by the measures taken after the Galician peasant rising 
in 1846, did not stir. But Polish liberty was being acclaimed, and 
Russian autocracy denounced, as a matter of course, at every 
liberal banquet in Paris and elsewhere ; and, although this awoke 
no echo in Warsaw, then under the heel of Paskevich, the Tsar 
suspected treason everywhere. Indeed, one of the principal reasons 

® N. K Schilder, ImpevatoY Pevvy, Ego Zhizn % Tsa/ystvovamye Prtme- 

chamya Pnlozhemya ko vtovomu tomu. (Notes and Supplements to Vol. II). 
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why such importance was attached to the capture of Bakunin was 
the Tsar's belief that he was in close touch with Polish emigres — 
which was true — and that they were plotting a new Polish mutiny 
in which Bakunin was involved — ^which was false — although 
Bakunin's extravagant public utterances may have lent some 
colour to such a supposition. Bakunin at the time of his imprison- 
ment seems to have been entirely unaware of this obsession on the 
part of the Tsar and therefore ignorant throughout of what was 
expected of him He failed to include the non-existent Polish 
plot in his otherwise imaginative and altogether too accommodating 
confession. Soon after the outbreak in Berlin, the Tsar published 
a manifesto, in which he declared that the wave of mutiny and 
chaos had fortunately not reached the impregnable frontiers of 
the Russian Empire , that he would do everything in his power 
to stop this spreading of the political plague, and that he felt 
certain that all his loyal subjects would, at such a moment, rally 
to him in order to avert the danger to the throne and to the Church. 
The Chancellor, Count Nesselrode, caused an inspired commentary 
on the Tsar's manifesto to appear in the Journal de St Petershourg, 
seeking to mitigate its bellicose tone Whatever the effect on 
Europe, in Russia the commentary seems to have deceived no .one : 
it was known that Nicholas had drafted the manifesto with his 
own hand, and had read it to Baron Korff with tears in his 
eyes Korff too was apparently almost reduced to tears ® and 
at once destroyed the draft, which he had been commissioned 
to prepare, as unworthy. The heir-apparent, Alexander, when he 
read it to a meeting of guards officers, was overcome by emotion ; 
Prince Orlov, the head of the gendarmerie, was no less deeply 
moved. The document stimulated a genuine surge of patriotic 
feeling, although this does not appear to have lasted long The 
Tsar's policy corresponded to some degree of popular feeling, at 
any rate among the upper and official classes. In 1849, Russian 
armies, commanded by Paskevich, crushed the Revolution in 
Hungary ; Russian influence played a major part in the suppression 
of the Revolution in the other provinces of the Austnan Empire 
and in Prussia , the power of Russia in Europe, and the terror 
and hatred which it inspired in the breast of every liberal and 
constitutionalist beyond its borders, reached their zenith. Russia 
was to the democrats of this period very much what the fascist 
powers were in our own time • the arch-enemy of freedom and 
enlightenment, the reservoir of darkness, cruelty and oppression, 

® Cp Schilder, op cit , on which the account of this episode is based 
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the land most frequently, most violently denounced by its own 
exiled sons, the sinister power, served by innumerable spies and 
informers, whose hidden hand was discovered in every political 
development unfavourable to the growth of national or individual 
liberty in Europe. This wave of liberal indignation confirmed 
Nicholas in his conviction that, by his example, no less than by his 
exertions, he had saved Europe from moral and political ruin : his 
duty had at all times been plain to him ; he carried it out methodi- 
cally and ruthlessly, unmoved by either flattery or abuse. 

The effect of the Revolution on internal affairs in Russia was 
immediate and powerful. All plans for agrarian reform, and in par- 
ticular all proposals for the alleviation of the condition of the serfs 
both private and State-owned — ^not to speak of plans for their libera- 
tion — to which the Emperor had at one time given much sympathetic 
consideration, were abruptly dropped. For many years it had been a 
commonplace, and not in liberal circles alone, that agricultural slavery 
was an economic as well as a social evil. Count Kisselev, whom 
Nicholas trusted and had invited to be his '' Agrarian Chief of Staff 
held this view strongly, and even the landowners and the reactionary 
bureaucrats who did their best to put difficulties in the path of posi- 
tive reform had not, for some years, thought it profitable to question 
the evil of the system itself. Now, however, the lead given by Gogol 
in his unfortunate Correspondence with Fnends, was followed in 
one or two government-approved school textbooks which went 
further than the most extreme Slavophils, and began to represent 
the institution of serfdom as divinely sanctioned, and resting on 
the same unshakable foundation as other patriarchal Russian in- 
stitutions — as sacred m its own way as the divine right of the 
Tsar himself. Projected reforms of local government were likewise 
discontinued. The '' hydra of revolution ” was threatening the 
Empire, and internal enemies, as so often in the history of Russia, 
were therefore to be handled with exemplary severity The first 
step taken was connected with censorship. 

The steady stream of secret denunciation which issued from Bul- 
garin and Gretsch at last had its effect. Baron Korff and Prince 
Menshikov almost simultaneously, it appears, compiled memoranda 
giving instances of the laxity of the censorship and the dangerous 
hberal tone to be found in the periodical press. The Emperor 
declared himself shocked and indignant that this had not been 
detected earlier. A committee under Menshikov was immediately 
set up with instructions to look into the activities of the censors and 
tighten up existing regulations. This committee summoned the^ 
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editors of the Sovremenmk and of Otechestvonniye Zapiski and 
reproved them strongly for '' general unsoundness.'' The latter 
changed its tone, and its editor-publisher Krayevsky produced in 
1849 a bien pensant article denouncing western Europe and all its 
works, and offering the government a degree of sycophantic adulation 
at that time unknown even in Russia, and scarcely to be found in 
Bulgarin's Severnaya P chela {The Northern Bee). As for the 
Sovremenmk, its most effective contributor Belinsky, whom nothing 
could corrupt or silence, had died early in 1848.'^ Herzen and 
Bakunin were in Paris, Granovsky was too mild and too unhappy to 
protest. Nekrasov was left in Russia almost alone to continue the 
fight , by displaying his extraordinary agility and skill in dealing 
with officials, and by lying low for a good many months, he managed 
to survive and even publish, and so formed the living link between 
the proscribed radicals of the forties and the new and more fanatical 
generation, tried and hardened by persecution, which carried on 
the struggle in the fifties and sixties. The Menshikov Committee 
was duly superseded by a secret committee (the Emperor was in 
the habit of submitting critical issues to secret committees, which 
often worked at cross-purposes in ignorance of each other's existence) 
headed by Buturlin, and later by Annenkov — commonly known as 
the “ Second of April Committee." Its duty was not that of pre- 
censorship (which continued to be performed by censors under the 
direction of the Ministry of Education) but the scrutiny of matter 
already pubHshed, with instructions to report any trace of '' unsound- 
ness " to the Emperor himself, who undertook to execute the 
necessary punitive measures. This committee was linked with the 
political poHce through the ubiquitous Dubbelt. It worked with 
blind and relentless zeal, ignoring aU other departments and institu- 
tions, and at one point, in an excess of enthusiasm, actually 
denounced a satirical poem approved by the Tsar himself ® By 
going with a fine comb through every word published in the none 
too numerous periodical press, it succeeded in virtually stifling all 
forms of political and social criticism— indeed everything but the 
conventional expressions of unlimited loyalty to the autocracy and 

’ There is a legend still to be found m the latest Soviet lives of the great cntic 
that at the time of his death a warrant had gone out for his arrest, and it is true 
that Dubbelt later said that he regretted his death as " otherwise we should have 
let him rot inside a fortress but M Lemke {Ntkolazevskie Zhandarmy, St Peters- 
burg, 1908) has conclusively shown that no such warrant had ever been signed and 
that the invitation to Behnsky to visit Dubbelt, which had largely inspired the story, 
was due mainly to a desire of the Third Department to get a specimen of his hand- 
writing m order to compare it with that of a subversiye anonymous letter circulating 
at the time. 

® Schilder, op. c%t 
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the orthodox Church. This proved too much even for Ouvaroff, 
and on the plea of ill-health, he resigned from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. His successor was an obscure nobleman — Prince Shirinsky- 
Shikhmatov,® who had submitted a memorandum to the Tsar, 
pointing out that one of the mainsprings of disaffection was un- 
doubtedly the freedom of philosophical speculation permitted in 
the Russian universities. The Emperor accepted this thesis and 
appointed him to his post with express instructions to reform 
university teaching by introducing stricter observance of the precepts 
of the orthodox faith, and in particular by the elimination of philo- 
sophical or other dangerous leanings. This mediaeval mandate was 
carried out in the spirit and the letter and led to a '' purge ” of 
education which exceeded even the notorious purification of the 
University of Kazan ten years earlier by Magnitzky. 1848 to 1856 
is the darkest hour in the night of Russian obscurantism in the 19th 
century. Even the craven and sycophantic Gretsch, torn by 
anxiety to please the authorities and, after Bulgarin, the most 
zealous of all the creatures of the political police — even Gretsch, 
whose letters from Paris in 1848 denounce the mildest liberal 
measures of the Second Republic with a degree of scorn hardly 
equalled by Benckendorff himself — even this poor creature in his 
autobiography written in the fifties, complains with something 
approaching bitterness about the stupidities and iniquities of the 
new double censorship. Perhaps the most vivid description of this 
literary White Terror '' is the well-known passage in the memoirs 
of the populist writer Gleb Ouspensky.^^ 

'' One could not move, one could not even dream ; it 
was dangerous to give any sign of thought — of the fact that 
you were not afraid ; on the contrary, you were required to 
show that you were scared, trembling, even when there was 
no real ground for it — ^that is what those years have created 
m the Russian masses. Perpetual fear — that is the root of 
truth about life . . . panic was then in the air, and crushed 
the public consciousness and robbed it of all desire or capacity 
for thought . . . the atmosphere was fuU of terrors ; 'You 
are lost/ cried heaven and earth, air and water, man and 

® “ Shikhmatov is Shakhmat (checkmate) — to all education ” was a popular 
pun in St Petersburg 

N I Gretsch, Zaptshi 0 moyet zhizm 

Gleb Ouspensky, Polnoye Sohramye Sochinemy, St Petersburg, 1889, T I, 
pp 175-76 , partly quoted by A A Kizevetter, Istoncheskiye Ochezkz, Moscow, 
1912. 
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beast — and everything shuddered and fled from disaster into 
the first available rabbit hole.’' 

Oiispensky’s account is borne out by other evidence, perhaps most 
vividly by the behaviour of Chaadayev. In 1848, this remarkable 
man, no longer a '' certified lunatic,” was still living in Moscow. 
The Teleskop deb§,cle of 1835 had spread his fame. He seemed 
unbroken by his misfortune. His pride, his originality, and his 
independence, the charm and wit of his conversation, but above 
aU his reputation as a martyr in the cause of intellectual liberty, 
attracted and fascinated even his political opponents. His salon 
was visited by both Russian and eminent foreign visitors, who 
testify that until the blow fell in 1848, he continued to express his 
pro-western sympathies with an uncompromising and (considering 
the political atmosphere) astonishing degree of freedom. The more 
extreme members of the Slavophil brotherhood, especially the poet 
Yazykov, attacked him from time to time, and on one occasion 
virtually denounced him to the political police. But his prestige 
and popularity were stiU so great that the Third Department did 
not touch him, and he continued to receive a variety of distinguished 
personalities both Russian and foreign in his weekly salon. In 1847 
he expressed himself strongly against Gogol’s Correspondence with 
Friends and in a letter to A. I. Turgenev damned it as a symptom 
of megalomania on the part of that unhappy genius. Chaadayev 
was not a liberal, still less a revolutionary : he was, if anything, a 
romantic conservative, an admirer of the Roman Church and the 
western tradition, and an aristocratic opponent of the Slavophil 
obsession with eastern orthodoxy and Byzantium ; he was a figure 
of the right, not the left, but he was an avowed and fearless opponent 
of the Regime. He was admired above all for his individualism, 
his unbreakable will, his incorruptible purity and strength of 
character, and his proud refusal to bend to authority. In 1848, 
this paladin of western civilisation suddenly wrote to Khomyakov 
that Europe was in chaos, and in deep need of Russian help, and 
spoke with much enthusiasm of the Emperor’s bold initiative in 
crushing the Hungarian Revolution While this might have been 
put down to the horror of popular risings felt by many intellectuals 
at this time, this is not the end of the story. In 1853, Herzen 
published a book abroad containing a passionate encomium of 
Chaadayev. As soon as he heard of it, Chaadayev wrote to the 
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head of the political police, saying that he had learnt with annoyance 
and indignation that he had been praised by so notonous a miscreant, 
and followed this with sentiments of the most abject loyalty to the 
Tsar as an instrument of the divine will sent to restore order in the 
world. To a shocked fnend, he merely observed that, after all, 
'' one must save one's skin." This act of apparently cynical self- 
abasement on the part of the proudest and most liberty-loving 
man in Russia of his time is tragic evidence of the effect of protracted 
repression upon those members of the older generation of aristocratic 
rebels who, by some miracle, had escaped Sibena or the gallows. 

This was the atmosphere in which the famous Petrashevsky 
case was tried. Its main interest consists in the fact that it is the 
only serious conspiracy under the direct influence of western ideas 
to be found in Russia at that time When Herzen heard the news, 
it was '' like the olive branch, which the dove brought to Noah's 
Ark " — the first glimmering of hope after the flood A good deal 
has been wntten about this case by those involved in it — among 
them Dostoevsky, who* was sent to Siberia for complicity m it. 
Dostoevsky, who in later years detested every form of radicalism 
and socialism (and indeed secularism in general) plainly tried to 
minimise his own part in it, and perpetrated a celebrated caricature 
of the revolutionary conspiracy of his day in The Possessed. Baron 
Korff, one of the committee of enquiry into the case, later said that 
the plot was not as serious or as widespread as had been alleged — 
that it was mainly “ a conspiracy of ideas " In the light of later 
evidence, and in particular of the publication by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of two volumes of documents this verdict may be doubted. 
There is, of course, a sense in which there was no formal conspiracy. 
All that had happened was that a certain number of disaffected 
young men gathered together at regular intervals in two or three 
houses and discussed the possibility of reform It is also tfue that 
in spite of the devotion of Petrashevsky-Butashevich himself to the 
ideas of Fourier — ^he is said to have built a small Phalanstery on 
his estate for his peasants, who set fire to it almost immediately as 
an invention of the devil — these groups were not united by any 
clear body of principles accepted by them all. Mombelli went no 
further than the desire to create mutual aid institutions, not so 
much for the workers or peasants as for the bourgeois, like himself. 
Akhshazumov, Yevropeus, Pleshcheyev were Christian Socialists, 
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A. P Milioukov translated Lamennais. Balasoglo was a kindly 
and impressionable young man, oppressed by the horrors of the 
Russian social order — no more and no less than, for example, Gogol 
himself — who desired reform and improvement on mildly populist 
lines similar to the ideas of the more romantic Slavophils, and 
indeed not too unlike the nostalgia of such English writers as 
Cobbett, or William Morris. Indeed, Petrashevsky’s encyclopaedic 
dictionary which contained ‘'subversive'' articles disguised as 
scientific information, resembles nothing so much as Cobbett's 
famous grammar. Nevertheless, these groups differed from the 
casual gatherings of such radicals as Panayev, Korsh, Nekrasov and 
even Belinsky. Some, at any rate, of the participants met for the 
specific purpose of considering concrete ideas of how to foment a 
rebellion against the existing regime. 

These ideas may have been impracticable, and may have con- 
tained in them much that was fantastic drawn from the French 
Utopians and other “ unscientific " sources, but their purpose was 
not the reform but the overthrow of the regime, and the establish- 
ment of a revolutionary government. Dostoevsky's descriptions in 
A Writer’s Dmry and elsewhere make it clear that Speshnev, for 
example, was by temperament and intention, a genuine revolu- 
tionary agitator, who beheved in conspiracy at least as seriously as 
Bakunin (who dishked him) and attended these discussion groups 
with a practical purpose. The portrait of him as Stavrogin in 
The Possessed strongly stresses this aspect. Similarly, Durov and 
Grigonev and one or two others certainly seem to have believed 
that the Revolution might break out at any moment ; while they 
realised the impossibility of organising a mass movement, they put 
their faith, like Weitling and the groups of German communist 
workers, and perhaps Blanqui, at this period, in the organisation 
of smalf cells of trained revolutionaries, a professional ehte which 
could act efficiently and ruthlessly and seize the leadership when the 
hour struck — when the oppressed elements would rise and crush the 
knock-kneed army of courtiers and bureaucrats who alone stood 
between the Russian people and its freedom. No doubt much of 
this was idle talk, smce nothing remotely resembling a revolutionary 
situation existed in Russia at this time. Nevertheless, the intentions 
of these men were as concrete and as violent as those of Babeuf and 
his friends, and in the condition of a tightly controlled autocracy, ^ 
the only possible means of practical conspiracy. Speshnev was 
quite definitely a Communist, influenced not merely by Ddzamy but 
perhaps also by the early works of Marx — e g., the anti-Proudhonist 
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Mis^re de la Philosophie. Balasoglo states that in his evidence 
that one of the things which attracted him to Petrashevsky's 
discussion group was that, on the whole, it avoided liberal patter 
and aimless discussion and concerned itself with concrete issues, 
and conducted statistical studies with a view to direct action. 
Dostoevsky’s contemptuous references to the tendency of his fellow 
conspirators poliberalnichat — to play at being liberal — looks mainly 
like an attempt to whitewash himself. In fact, the principal 
attraction of this circle for Dostoevsky probably consisted precisely 
in that which had also attracted Balasoglo — ^namely, that the 
atmosphere was not amiably liberal, gay, informal and intimate, 
and given to literary and intellectual gossip, like the lively evenings 
given by the Panayevs, Sollogub or Herzen, at which he seems to 
have been snubbed and had suffered acutely. Petrashevsky was 
a remorselessly earnest man, and the groups, both his own and the 
subsidiary, even more secret groups which sprang from it — as well 
as allied “ circles,” e.g. that to which Chemyshevsky belonged as a 
university student — meant business. The conspiracy was broken 
up in April, 1849, and the Petrashevtsi were tried and sent into exile. 

Between 1849 death of Nicholas I in the last months 

of the Crimean war, there is not a glimmering of liberal thought. 
Gogol died an unrepentant reactionary, but Turgenev, who ventured 
to praise him as a satirical genius in an obituary article, was promptly 
arrested for it. Bakunin was in prison, Herzen lived abroad, Belin- 
sky was dead, Granovsky was silent, depressed and developing 
Slavophil sympathies. The centenary of Moscow University in 
1855 proved a dismal affair. The Slavophils themselves, although 
they rejected the liberal revolution and all its works, and continued 
a ceaseless campaign against western influences, felt the heavy 
hand of official repression ; the Aksakov brothers, Khomyakov, 
Koshelev and Samarin, fell under official suspicion much "as Ivan 
Kireyevsky had done in the previous decade The secret police and 
the special committees considered all ideas to be dangerous as such, 
particularly that of a nationalism which took up the cause of the 
oppressed Slav nationalities of the Austrian Empire, and, by implica- 
tion thereby placed itself in opposition to the dynastic principle and 
to multi-racial empires. The battle between the government and 
the various opposition parties was not an ideological war, like the 
long conflict fought out in the seventies and eighties between the 
Left and the Right, between liberals, early populists and socialists 
on one side, and such reactionary nationalists as, for instance, 

op cit , T. 2. 
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Strakhov, Dostoevsky, Maikov, and above all Katkov and Leontiev 
on the other. During 1848-56, the government, and the party 
(as it was called) of '' official patriotism,'' appeared to be hostile 
to thought as such, and therefore made no attempt to obtain 
intellectual supporters ; when volunteers offered themselves, they 
were accepted somewhat disdainfully, made use of, and occasionally 
rewarded. If Nicholas I made no conscious effort to fight ideas 
with ideas, it was because he disliked all thought and speculation 
as such ; he distrusted his own bureaucracy so deeply, perhaps 
because he felt that it presupposed the minimum of intellectual 
activity required by any form of rational organisation. 

''To those who lived through it, it seemed that this dark tunnel 
was destined to lead nowhere," wrote Herzen in the sixties. " Never- 
theless, the effect of these years was by no means wholly negative." 
And this is acute and true. The Revolution of 1848 by its failure, 
by discrediting the revolutionary intelligentsia of Europe which had 
been put down so easily by the forces of law and order, was followed 
by a mood of profound disillusionment, by a distrust of the very idea 
of progress, of the possibility of the peaceful attainment of liberty 
and equality by means of persuasion or indeed any civilised means 
open to men of liberal convictions. Herzen himself never wholly 
recovered from this collapse of his hopes and ideas. Bakunin was 
disoriented by it ; the older generation of hberal intellectuals left 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg scattered, some to drift into the 
conservative camp, others to seek comfort in non-political fields. 
But the effect which the failure of 1848 had had on the stronger 
natures among the younger Russian radicals was to convince them 
firmly that no real accommodation with the Tsar's government was 
possible — ^with the result that during the Crimean War, a good 
many of the leading intellectuals were close to being defeatist : and 
this was by no means confined to the radicals and revolutionanes. 
Koshelev in his memoirs, published m Berlin in the eighties, declares 
that he and his friends — ^nationalists and Slavophils — thought that 
a defeat would serve Russia's best interests, and dwells on public 
indifference to the outcome of the war — an admission far more 
shocking at the time of its publication, during the full tide of pan- 
Slav agitation, than the facts themselves can have been during the 
Crimean war. The Tsar's uncompromising line precipitated a moral 
crisis which finally divided the tough core of the opposition from 
the opportunists : it caused the former to turn in more narrowly 
upon themselves. This applied to both camps Whether they were 
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Slavophils and rejected the West like the Aksakovs and Samarin, or 
materialists, atheists and champions of western scientific ideas like 
Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov and Pisarev, they became increasingly 
absorbed in the specific national and social problems of Russia and, 
in particular, in the problem of the peasant — ^his ignorance, his 
misery, the forms of his social life, their histoncal origins, their 
economic future The liberals of the forties may have been stirred 
to genuine compassion or indignation by the plight of the peasantry : 
the institution of serfdom had long been an acute public problem and 
indeed a great and recognised evil. Yet, excited as they were by 
the latest social and philosophical ideas which reached them from 
the West, they felt no inclination to spend their time upon detailed 
and tedious researches into the actual condition of the peasantry, 
upon the multitude of unexplored social and economic data which 
had been so superficially described by Custine, or later in greater 
<ietail by Haxthausen. Turgenev had done something to awaken 
interest in the day-to-day byt of the peasants by the realism of his 
Sportsman's Sketches. Grigorovich had moved both Belinsky and 
Dostoevsky by his tragic but, to a later taste, lifeless and over- 
wrought descriptions of peasants m The Village, and Anton Goremyka, 
published in 1847. But these were ripples on the surface. During 
the period of enforced insulation after 1849, with Europe in the arms 
of reaction, and only Herzen’s plaintive voice faintly audible from 
afar, those socially conscious Russian intellectuals who had survived 
the turmoil, directed their sharp and fearless analytical apparatus 
upon the actual conditions in which the vast majority of their 
countrymen were living. Russia, which a decade or two earlier was 
in considerable danger of becoming a permanent intellectual 
dependency of Berlin or of Paris, was forced by this insulation to 
develop a native social and political outlook of her own. ^ sharp 
change in tone is now noticeable , the harsh, materialistic and 
nihilistic ” criticism of the sixties and seventies is due not merely 
to the change in economic and social conditions, and the consequent 
emergence of a new class and a new tone in Russia as in Europe, but 
in at least equal measure to the prison walls within which Nicholas I 
had enclosed the lives of his thinking subjects This led to a sharp 
break with the polite civilisation and the non-political interests of 
the past, to a general toughening of fibre and exacerbation of political 
and social differences The gulf between the Right and the Left — 
between the disciples of Dostoevsky and Kathov and the followers 
of Chernyshevsky or Bakunin — equally typical radical intellectuals 
in 1848 — ^had grown very wide and deep. In due course there 
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emerged a vast and growing army of practical revolutionaries, 
conscious — too sharply conscious — of the specifically Russian 
character of their problems, seeking specifically Russian solutions. 
They were forced away from the general current of European 
development (with which, in any case, their history seemed to have 
so little in common) by the bankruptcy in Europe of the libertarian 
movement of 1848 : they drew strength from the very harshness of 
the discipline which the failure in the West had indirectly imposed 
upon them. Henceforth the Russian radicals accepted the view 
that ideas and agitation whoUy unsupported by material force were 
necessarily doomed to impotence ; and they adopted this truth and 
abandoned sentimental liberalism without being forced to pay for 
their liberation with that bitter, personal disillusionment and acute 
frustration which proved too much for so many idealistic radicals 
in the west. The Russian radicals learned this lesson by means of 
precept and example, indirectly as it were, without the destruction 
of their inner resources. The experience obtained by both sides in 
the struggle during these dark years determined the uncompromising 
character of the later revolutionary movement in Russia. 

Isaiah Berlin. 

New College, 

Oxford, 



1848 AND THE- HOTEL LAMBERT 

The year 1848 gave promise of being stormy well in advance From 
the previous autumn something peculiar was in the air The aged 
chancellor Prince Metternich, watch-dog of the Holy Alliance, wrote 
in January to Lebzeltern, Austrian envoy in St. Petersburg * '' The 
year 1848 will throw a lot of light, it will bring out of the mists 
about us many things which hamper the gaze, even of those most 
accustomed to follow the development of diverse issues.'' 

The fears of those in charge of the Holy Alliance were realised 
earlier than they expected. After the troubles in Switzerland, in 
the first days of February came the turn of France In January 
revolution had begun m Italy, and the throne of Louis-Philippe 
fell the next month In March Metternich fled from Vienna, and 
the outbreak in Berlin set free the political prisoners in the Moabite, 
with Mieroslawski at their head. King Frederic William IV, forced 
to watch their hberation with head uncovered, was induced by 
the pressure to pledge a constitution for Prussia. On 14th March 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, no longer imthe name of his own 
kingdom but in that of all Italy, declared war on Austria; and 
amid general enthusiasm even the Papal armies joined m the 
struggle, Hope was born in the hearts of the submerged peoples • 
fear fell on the despots, tyrants and autocrats 

How terrible is the year which has begun thus ^ How will it 
end ^ Events are surpassing all our expectations," wrote the 
Russian ambassador in Berlin, Baron Meyendorff, on hearing the 
news from Paris. Was he thinking of the ghost of the Polish 
question ^ Beyond doubt precisely this was in his mind, for its 
shadow fell from the start on the foundations of the Holy Alliance. 
The Pohsh problem lay at the roots of many of his troubles. 

The February revolution shook Prince Czartoryski ^ out of a 
condition of depression and despair. He was already an old man, 
and the massacres " in Galicia (1846) had been for him a shock 
from which he could not recover. The Anglo-Russian entente pro- 
mised nothing good, and at home in Poland the winds of com- 
promise " {ugoda) were beginning to blow. In his Letter to Prince 
Metternich, the Marquis Wielopolski, formerly Polish envoy in 
London and a supporter of the same Prince, offered the Polish 
nation to Tsar Nicholas, using these words : 

“ We come to hand ourselves over to you, as the most mag- 
nanimous of our adversaries. We were yours, as subjects, by the 
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right of partition, in our fear not weighing the oaths you compelled 
us to swear To-day you are winning a new title to authority. 
We submit to you as free men, voluntarily, and you become our 
Lord by the grace of God/' ^ 

The tired and disillusioned Czartoryski intended to forsake all 
public service. ''Let others take over, sturdier than I," he said. 
" It is time for me to retire into the shadow." But this taste of 
spring, which promised a mighty storm — one he had long foreseen 
and for which the whole body of emigres were praying- — gave him 
fresh hopes. He shook himself, realising that a great opportunity, 
one of historic dimensions, was at hand, and that whatever the 
future might bring, the chance could not be left unexploited. He 
saw that until the goal set before him was reached, no effort would 
be final, none too great : and in spite of his scepticism, born of age 
and experience, he let himself be carried on the wave of growing 
enthusiasm. The offices and corridors of the Hotel Lambert again 
buzzed with activity. The famous " green despatch-cases," in 
which for years the work of his agents had been collected, were 
again set in circulation, furmshmg the cabinets of France, England,. 
Sardinia, the Vatican and the Porte with valuable information, 
figures and comparisons Raw materials sent in by the Eastern 
and Western agencies, as well as from the Homeland, were turned 
into reports and confidential memoranda. 

The Prince was again in his element The " uncrowned de facto 
King " became again his own Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Polish Commonwealth — not to be found on the map, prostrate 
under an alien yoke, but assisting other subject peoples to recover 
both national independence and internal liberties. 

" The fate of all subject and oppressed peoples," he wrote in 
March in an instruction to his agent in Rome, Orpiszewski, " depends 
only on*themselves. Now the dawn of a better day is rising. They 
may hope for the support of France, if they show themselves firm, 
united, capable — ^in a word, mature." 

The basis of the Hotel Lambert policy from the start was the 
assumption that Franco-British collaboration ought to bring the 
reconstitution of a free Poland, and lead to the liberation of other 
peoples At the height of the thirties, when the first entente cord^ale 
was shaping as a reply to Russian pressure in the direction of 
Constantinople, everything seemed to prove that the growing 
conflict in the Near East would lead to the desired goal, viz,, a war 
of the nations m which an anti-Russian coalition would be led by 
the constitutional monarchies of the West. Meanwhile, however,, 
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the policy of Palmerston, unfriendly to a reborn France, thrust 
Louis-Philippe and Guizot of necessity into the embrace of Austna 
and Russia As a consequence, in the years 1846-1847, the Pnnce 
volens nolens moved further and further from a French '' orientation,"' 
and counted rather on the possibilities which English help to the 
Ottoman empire might conceal for Poland. The February revolu- 
tion opened new prospects. The fall of the cowardly and corrupt 
regime of Louis-Philippe created the necessity of taking fresh stock 
of the situation The French leaders were returning entirely to the 
slogans of 1792, openly proclaiming a war for the liberation of 
peoples In the same way the rising m Berlin and the radical 
movements of the smaller German states were putting on their 
banners the watchwords of a European crusade, under the leadership 
of Prussia and France, against Tsarist Russia — the chief pillar and 
policeman of the Holy Alliance Even the revolutionaries in the 
Habsburg monarchy wielded anti-Russian sabres. Alongside the 
idea of a umted Germany and a united Italy, the call for a re- 
constructed Poland was the chief aim of '' Young Europe,"" now 
awakening. 

'' I regard the reconstruction of Poland as a matter of justice 
— even more, of political wisdom,"" wrote the famous German 
historian, Gervmius, m Allgemetne dentsche Zeitung, the intellectual 
organ of the southern Germans The same view was held by Baron 
Heinrich von Arnim, the Prussian Foreign Minister, a man who 
wished to push Europe into new paths, as a champion of freedom 
and an ally of France and Bntam. In his view, Prussia should 
ensure Europe in the east by the reconstruction of Poland with a 
Prussian Prince on the throne. The same idea of a European 
crusade against Russia was proclaimed in his articles by Karl Marx. 
Only Austria remained . . . but even there, once the nations won 
their freedom, support seemed very probable. 

Chancellor Nesselrode, reading m Moscow the reports of his 
ambassadors, cried in desperation . '' The fury of Polish enthusiasm 
has shackled Europe."" '' What has remained right side up in 
Europe ^ "" wrote the Tsar to Queen Victoria. '' Only Great Britain 
and Russia "" ^ 

The aged Czartoryski was well aware of this, and he knew how 
hated was the Russia that had lorded it over Europe for over thirty 
years. Now was the time for realising his Grand Design A war 
of the peoples against the chief seat of tyranny was on, and it had 
the backing of the chief pillar of conservative freedom as well as of 
the home of revolutionary liberty. His task was to help to restore 
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Franco-British collaboration, and to support revolution in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. He had to secure the separation of Posnama, 
Pomerania, and Galicia, creating there units of a Polish army ; and 
to transfer part of the Polish officers, who were idling in France, 
to Italy and Turkey The Italians were natural allies of Poland 
in the conflict with Austria. Unless Vienna were vdlling to give 
constitutional liberty to Galicia, Austria would have to be broken 
up by an internal Slav-Magyar conspiracy. As for Turkey, she 
was the age-long ally of Poland in the face of Muscovy * even 
Sweden had scores to settle with the Russians because of Finland. 
But the Prince counted chiefly on the Turks. The Eastern agency 
was at work in Istambul, founded in 1845 at his suggestion by 
Michael Czajkowski ; and it had branches in Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Trnova and Jassy. Its activities should be redoubled in order to 
win over the Porte by prospects of regaining lands, threatened by 
Russia, and of getting back the Caucasus. A useful instrument 
would be found in a Western Slav movement, based on Poland and 
having a double-edged blade, one against the Habsburgs, the other 
against the Romanovs , so that Slav moves for freedom would 
centre not in Moscow but in Warsaw and Prague. This plan was 
well thought out, consistent and logical. What could stand in the 
way of its realisation ? 

4: >{: sis 

At the news of the March revolution in Berlin and the move- 
ments for freedom in the Grand Duchy of Poznan and Galicia, 
Prince Adam placed the work m Pans in the hands of his assistant, 
M. Barzykowski, and set out for the Pohsh frontier. He wanted 
to be nearer what was going on, and on 28th March he was in Berlin. 
With him were his staff members,'' Wo]ciech Chrzanowski, 
Wtadyslaw Zamoyski and Teofil Moraczewski. His appearance in 
Berlin was a sensation for Europe and aroused wrath and fury in 
St. Petersburg. When he appeared in the streets his carriage was 
cheered by eager crowds : the Russian ambassador was alarmed 
and sent off a special report to Nesselrode For the Pnnce was not 
idle. He used all his knowledge, experience, and every path of 
action open to him. His efforts were devoted to the single task of 
urging Prussia, backed by France, the German states and Austria, 
into war with Tsardom, which was not ready to fight and was 
undermined by unrest in the Congress Kingdom, in Lithuania and 
in Ukraine. Armed action by Prussia, with the Polish brigades in 
the Posnania as a vanguard, would rouse both Sweden and Turkey. 
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Prussia could then face the prospect of standing at the head of 
Young Europe, and of fulfilling the hopes of the nations straining 
to be free. These arguments had the support of almost all Prussian 
hberals, including General Willisen, who was in touch with the 
French Foreign Minister, Lamartine, in the matter of getting arms 
and of collaboration against Russia. Baron Meyendorff wrote from 
Berlin to Nesselrode that Prussia, so long a faithful ally, was not 
only withdrawing from the bonds of the Holy Alliance but even 
going over to the ranks of revolution, preparatory to war. The 
Tsar's reply was to concentrate troops in the Baltic provinces, in 
the Congress Kingdom and in Bessarabia. He even threatened 
an entry into East Prussia and Posnania. 

The Polish nation, living since February in a state of excitement, 
was repl3dng with military preparations, meant to provide a sizable 
armed force — ^the nucleus of a national army. The Austrian and 
Prussian military authorities were inghtened and cowed, and at 
first offered no objections to this. The German elements in Posnania 
shared the general enthusiasm, towns and villages were for weeks 
the scene of fraternisation of the two neighbour peoples For the 
time they forgot their age-long differences and united in the eager- 
ness to prepare a ^reckoning with the Eastern barbarism of 
Moscow," against which Poland would then serve as a bastion. 
The Poles in Galicia organised home guards and demanded the 
return of Polish regiments stationed elsewhere in the monarchy. 
The Lwow and Cracow papers began to report messages from Vienna 
as “ News from abroad " 

Meanwhile in Berlin a duel was being waged between two men , 
the Tsar's ambassador and the leader of the Polish emigres. The 
latter sought to exploit the revolutionary temper, while the former, 
threatening war, strove to control the unrest, and to get Berlin 
back into the Holy Alliance. 

The hundred days separating the revolution m Pans from the 
resignation of von Amim as Foreign Minister were a time in which 
almost anjdhing could happen in Europe Prussian and German 
Liberalism experienced their brief but brisk heroic age Berlin 
crowds cheered the prisoners set free from the Moabite, greeting 
them not only as champions of freedom but as future leaders of a 
general crusade against a Russia hated for her brutal interference 
in German affairs. Their feehng that Poland must be restored was 
shared by other European capitals. In official pronouncements 
von Amim had called that country “ the shield of the Western world 
against the onrush of Muscovite barbarism" Even Metternich 
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took a similar view. More than once he stated his conviction that 
he would prefer as neighbour a peacefully minded Poland than a 
threatening Russia, whose actions were unpredictable. One of the 
slogans of the February revolution was the liberation of Polish lands, 
and the parliament called to meet in Frankfurt in May had put the 
point down on its agenda. 

The Belgian envoy in Berlin, M. Nothomb, described the March 
turnover as the greatest event of the century ; at the same time 
voicing the guess that, as a consequence, the Holy Alliance would 
cease to exist. Meanwhile, after the consternation called forth by 
the March upheaval among the Berlin adherents of absolutism and 
collaboration with Russia, the latter began to recover. Meyendorff 
did not stint money, promises or even threats of war, in order to 
check the ideas of Von Amim and to get him out of the saddle. 
Prussia was in a dilemma : either to aim at power in Germany by 
the path of leadership in revolution with the overthrow of the 
Russian hegemony in central Europe, or reversely to slip into still 
more serious dependence on St Petersburg. Von Amim had decided 
on the former choice and, on the advice of Czartoryski, he proposed 
in March to Lamartine military collaboration against Russia, start- 
ing with an offensive from Posnania directed at Warsaw. Lamartine 
did not say '' No ; but he considered, hesitated, and sought to 
gain time 

Pro-Polish sentiments, which prevailed during four months in 
France, did indeed force the Foreign Minister to repeated asserva- 
tions '' of going to the aid of subject peoples,"' but when it came to 
action he was arch-cautious. To a concrete question from Berlin 
he finally replied almost coldly, promising only to provide arms and 
a passage for the* Polish Legion to the front. The latter certainly 
had support of the French authorities ancj money for the journey, 
but no weapons. Thus France made a seemingly friendly gesture 
and at the same time got rid of restless elements from Paris, about 
which Lamartine himself made the nasty remark that they were 
'' a ferment to Europe " The same thing happened to the legions 
in Belgium and Germany. When on 28th March, at the instance 
of the Hotel Lambert, the radical M Vavin called on the National 
Assembly to declare the second Republic for the cause of subject 
peoples,” Lamartine replied (as he did later to a Polish delegation) 
that the fate of Poland “ depended on the good will of Nicholas I, 
with whom he intended to open negotiations.” Thus did he play 
for the dispersion of revolutionary sentiments. 

By this time a pro-Russian reaction had again come to the fore. 
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Thanks to Meyendorff’s efforts Czartoryski's projected audience with 
the King of Prussia came to nought. . The new French ambassador, 
Circourt, made trouble for the Poles whenever possible, sending to 
Paris lying reports, which breathed hatred of the '' Posnanian 
rebels.'' Prince Adam was surrounded with spies wherever he went, 
and his conversations with Cabinet Ministers were often reported 
to Meyendorff. The soil of Berlin began to burn under his 
feet. 

His counting on the support of England proved also vain. 
After the failure of the talks with Guizot, which had ended 
in December 1847, the Hotel Lambert attempted an approach to 
London. Stanislaw Kozmian, chief agent for Britain, was at work 
there, morally and financially supported by a tested friend of liberty, 
Lord Dudley Stuart. In addition, public opinion had been 
cultivated by the activities over a score of years of the '' Literary 
Circle of Friends of Poland." The approach was made from the 
angle of the Italian question, in which both parties had the 
same point of view — seeking the creation of a kingdom of North- 
ern Italy and an economic and political federation of the whole 
peninsula. 

On the eve of the Spring of the Nations there existed in Italy 
two chief centres of striving toward umty : the Sardinian court of 
Charles Albert and Pope Pius IX, reformer and patriot — ^a great 
European and, if one could judge, a friend of Poland. In the 
spring of 1847 Prince Adam had counted on the goodwill of the 
Pope in his liberation activities ; in general in his plans for recon- 
structing the Europe that should emerge from the '' People's war " 
for which Mickiewiez had prayed. Czartoryski had foreseen it, even 
considered it inevitable, since 1833. In his estimate of the role 
the new Pope could play in international affairs, he was in agreement 
with the eminent Italian publicist, the carlonanstay Azeglio, who 
had written '' Pius IX is becoming the moral leader of Europe ; 
he will achieve what neither Bossuet nor Leibniz succeeded in 
achieving — the return of the unity of Christendom." But the Prince 
did not neglect Charles Albert, effecting an approach to him through 
his kinsman, the poet Zygmunt Krasinski, who had also for that 
matter direct access to the Papal See. 

Czartoryski counted on both these monarchs, anxious to exploit 
the events which he expected to see happen on Italian soil the 
moment war with the Holy Alliance should break out. Italy, of 
course, could be depended on most as an anti-Habsburg factor ; 
and in the years 1846-1847 when the Papal arnues were being 
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remodelled, he provided a number of experienced Polish officers, 
sent from France. He did the same in Sardinia. His real aim was 
to prepare the way for Polish forces in Italy, composed of men 
now m foreign service who, when the time came, could go over 
to the Polish banner. In all contracts, consequently, a clause was 
inserted providing that other governments should not detain these 
men, if and when they were called elsewhere by duties which every 
Pole must feel toward his homeland As leader of the future 
Legions he fancied General Chrzanowski, who was a British citizen 
and who enjoyed the confidence of Lord Minto — Palmerston’s envoy 
and also a personal friend of his own right-hand man, Wiadyslaw 
Zamoyski. 

Concrete possibilities appeared of establishing contact between 
England and the Holy See, as well as of placing nuncios in Istambul 
and Jerusalem ; a step which would weaken the Austrian church 
influences in the Near East, where Vienna wanted to play the chief 
role. Thus from 1846 onwards the edge of Czartoryski’s policy was 
against Austria. On the other hand, Russia’s drive toward the 
Straits and her penetration of the Levant could be logically said to 
make of England the natural ally of all the elements which could stir 
up trouble behind the lines and weaken a Russian thrust outwards 
Nevertheless the Prince’s hopes were shown to be vain. In spite 
of growing suspicion of St. Petersburg, the peace-minded Palmerston 
would not nsk, unless under stem necessity, a single man or a single 
ship. What is more the fast-growing power of France during the 
forties disturbed London, and at the critical moment Palmerston 
inclined to the view that Russia could be a factor for stability ; that, 
as in Bonaparte’s day, she could be a dam against the flooding of 
Europe by France.” '' We feel,” wrote Queen Victoria to Nicholas, 
'' that a hearty and close understanding between England and 
Russia is a vital matter for the interests of both countries.” Thus 
in the issue England stood on the side of the Tsar, and declared her 
desmteressement in regard to Poland. It was in the debate of May 
1848 that Palmerston uttered his famous words : 

We have no everlasting union with this or that country — ^no 
identification of policy with another. We have no natural enemies, 
no perpetual friends. On the other hand we have eternal inter- 
ests.” ^ 

It was in this spirit that English diplomacy worked abroad. 
The ambassador in Berlin, Lord Westmorland, a retired general, 
was a narrow-minded man and not a dangerous opponent. But it 
was a misfortune for Prince Adam that Stratford Canning, 
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ambassador in Istambul, was at that time on his way through 
the Prussian capital, a diplomat of real parts, who did so much 
later to provoke the Crimean War. He saw through the PoHsh 
design * and the same man who, seven years later, in far less favour- 
able circumstances, did not hesitate to push his country into war 
with Russia in the defence of Turkey, now used all his skill and 
influence to avoid an outbreak which seemed to everybody 
unavoidable 

Fredenck William felt this. Carried by events in the direction 
of war with his brother-in-law, surrounded by the anti-Russian 
feelings of his Cabinet, he opened his soul to the British diplomats. 
During one audience he begged them to urge on his own Cabinet 
a retreat from the plan to create a Polish army in Posnania When 
both his guests suggested that it was a good thing to do something 
for the Poles, in order to quiet public opinion, he promised that the 
Posnamans should have the liberties provided by autonomy : but 
on the quiet he prepared the dismissal of von Amim and a return 
to the old policy of submission to St. Petersburg. Playing for 
time, the British stood their ground By June the Revolutionary 
atmosphere had weakened and the wobbling king had recovered his 
self-confidence. 

The German minority in Posnania went over to the offensive, 
exploiting the forces of German chauvinism. The Frankfurt parlia- 
ment, in^spite of Czartoryski's efforts, defeated by 331 votes to loi 
the motion of Schaffrath in favour of German support for the Polish 
cause. In Vienna the post-Mettemich reaction, with Fickelmont 
at its head, made itself articulate. The "rising in Posnania was put 
down in blood. The Polish military camps in Ksiq^e and 
Miloslaw were overwhelmed and disarmed. Wmdischgratz bom- 
barded Cracow, thus strangling the main centre of political ;5ictivity 
in western Galicia In the east the Austnan authorities capitalised 
the growing Polish-Ruthenian tension. The Frankfurt parliament 
had now to choose between war with Russia, difficult and full of 
risks, and support of the '' pacification of Posnania After some 
hesitation and a few flaming speeches it finally resolved on the 
Prussian policy of the strong arm — ^in spite of the protests of enthusi- 
asts. This was due in part to the line taken by the Slav Congress 
in Prague, whose delegates did indeed dissociate themselves from 
the despotism of Nicholas, but who also opposed the expansion of 
German influences on the western Slavs. 

Baron Dircourt, French ambassador in Berlin, guessing the 
desires of his chiefs, kept sending to Pans reports in the spirit of 
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'' L'ordre regne en Poznanie/' at a time when Polish blood was 
flowing in that province. The noble Westmorland sent equally 
hypocritical and false reports about '' the persecutions of the German 
and Jewish population. '' The Times was full of the cruelties inflicted 
by Polish rebels on Germans — ^which were said to be the reason 
for Prussian interference. 

The Congress Kingdom, terrorised by deportations to Siberia 
and flooded with Russian troops, did not move a finger, in spite of 
revolutionary agents from emigrant circles, who once and again 
urged action. Czartoryski was all against this move, feeling that 
the country was still suffering from the blood-letting of 1830-1831 
and was too exhausted to permit of fresh efforts. Such was the 
tenor of the instructions issued to his agents : he argued that a 
rising would only then be advisable if the Western powers came in, 
and this they did not contemplate 

Tsar Nicholas breathed more freely : Russia had mastered the 
danger without resort to war, and new arrests and deportations 
followed. At the same time the Prussians broke up the remains 
of the Polish Legion, formed in France, which had got through to 
Posnania In Italy the other Legion, designed to be a gathering- 
place for deserters from the Austrian regiments, did not materialise 
By July Czartoryski had lost the faith he shared with his opponent, 
Ludwik Mieroslawski, in the possibility of a Franco-Prussian front 
against Tsardom. He returned to Paris, cured of his illusions ; 
and he received a final blow when news came that the Pope, who 
seemed to be supporting the plans of Charles Albert for a federated 
Italy, had withdrawn from that enterprise and left the king to his 
fate 

Hs * 


Nevertheless, in spite of the failures that seemed to come on 
him from all sides, the initial successes in Lombardy and the progress 
of revolution in Hungary justified continued action. Austria was 
(after Russia) the second enemy of Poland and the Western Slav 
world. Again Prince Adam reverted to his main idea of the brother- 
hood of free peoples, who would voluntarily come together in a 
federation. Poland and Hungary would lead the way ; and all 
other peoples would join them, threatened either by Germandom 
or by the half-asiatic Russia, whose Slavophil watchwords sounded 
like a threat of extinction for smaller nations. To Poland would 
fall the role of initiator, and of mediator in case of differences between 
the members. He would say again and again to his colleagues : 
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we must free the Slavs of the West from Russian influences, offenng 
leadership by active example and creative thinking ; we must 
reconcile the Magyars with the Slavs round about them, and explain 
to them the need for abandoning their attitude of superiority in 
order that they may work as brothers with Croats, Slovenes, Serbs 
and Slovaks 

In August when, as usually after diplomatic disasters, the Polish 
question seemed to be again going underground, Czartoryski under- 
took to test his plans for federation. Barzykowski, one of his most 
active workers, was sent to Belgrade. To Istambul, Budapest and 
the Balkans went new instructions. Orpiszewski in Rome was 
told to hurry on the task of creating a military centre in Lombardy, 
designed to draw deserters from the Habsburg armies. Mixed 
regiments were to be formed, with banners showing the Eagle, the 
Rider (Lithuania) and the Archangel. The leadership here was to 
be taken over by the Prince's own son, Witold. From Paris mean- 
while, Czartoryski through the Hungarian ambassador, Count Teleki, 
was persuading the government in Budapest that a modus vivmdi 
should be sought with the Roumanians and the Slav peoples of the 
monarchy, in order to get a common front against the Germans. 
The ambassador was friendly, but Kossuth opposed this. Intoxi- 
cated by his first successes, Kossuth rated Magyar prospects too 
highly, and was notably suspicious of the Polish plan. Czartoryski 
he felt to be biased in favour of the Slavs The Prince stood 
his ground, argued and warned, but the other would not 
yield. 

There remained Italy, where, however, after early successes, 
rocks began to obstruct the way. The Pope ceased to be friendly, 
and made a concordat with Russia. He also withdrew his support 
from the Italian umfication movement, and declined to bl^ss the 
Polish unit setting out for Lombardy. The doings of the poet 
Mickiewiez, who collected some 200 people, only made the task of 
Prince Witold and Zamoyski harder. His extremely pan-Slavist, 
undigested slogans ran counter to the actions of Orpiszewski at 
every turn ; so that the latter had not only to battle with the 
Russian ambassador but also to correct the pronouncements and 
misleading reports put out by his own people. The Polish forces 
were spht into two camps. 

In spite of the defeats of Custozza and Novarra, and the failure 
of the plan for a Slavonic legion, the situation in the spring of 1849 
still seemed fairly favourable. Bern and Dembinski were winning 
successes in Hungary, covering Kossuth himself by their authority, 
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and the Austrian army seemed demoralised. Even a march on 
Vienna was contemplated. So good did the scene look that even 
the Czechs, led by Rieger, placed themselves at the disposal 
of Czartoryski, whom they had not favoured at all heretofore. 
Everything seemed to depend on the magnanimity of the Magyars, 
in particular toward the Slovaks. ‘'The upheaval in Vienna, 
coupled with the moves for liberation in Hungary and Italy,'' wrote 
Ziemialkowski in his Memoirs, “ seemed so fully to undermine the 
Habsburg power that one did not need to fear Austria's putting any 
brake on the efforts of Poland to rise again." 

However, even when tottering, Austria could still hurl the Croats 
under Jelacic against the Magyars and, with a gesture of despair, 
call in the help of Russia ^ Nicholas was not likely to keep 
300,000 troops in the Congress Kingdom, and at the same time put 
up with a Magyar rebellion, led by Polish generals. The expedition, 
led by Pashkievitch, put an end to all hopes ; and the last fires of 
freedom were quenched in blood. 

August 1849 saw the collapse of Czartoryski's plans. The Spring 
of the Nations had not brought to birth a war of the peoples for 
freedom. With remnants of his troops Bern withdrew to Turkey 
and, like Czajkowski, became a Muslim. Broken fragments began 
to reach Paris, of forces which a year earlier had shaken Europe. 
In Berlin, after a brief morning of liberalism, Prussian nationalism 
triumphed, together with surrender to Russia France and England 
continued their hoary opportunism. As Montalembert said in the 
Chamber in the autumn of 1849 • '' kings have returned to their 
thrones, but liberty has not recovered the throne it possessed in 
our hearts." On the Danube the spirit of the exiled Mettemich 
prevailed. The Italians, as usual, were beaten by the Austrians. 
The Roles, in spite of their devotion and zeal, once more showed 
that they were neither prepared, nor foreseeing, nor persevering. 
The Magyars revealed the narrowness and blindness of nationalism, 
unable at a great moment to rise to a generous offer of reconciliation 
with their Slav neighbours. Such was the harvest of months which 
flowed turbulently by, and could have changed the course of history 
for centuries. 

This mighty upheaval, though checked and finally crushed, did 
nevertheless leave traces behind it. Alongside a poetic legend it 
achieved a loosening up of the tyranny inflicted by the powers of 
the Holy Alliance. The one exception was Poland, over which a 
shroud of silence was cast for at least six years. “ From the general 
shake-up," wrote Czartoryski, “ all have profited : we alone can 
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gain nothing, for not even those people want to give us their hand, 
whom self-interest or a sense of duty would advise to do so.” 

M. H. Dziewanowski. 

Original Polish tn 
“ KULTURA,” Rome, June, 1947. 

^ Adam Czartoryski, escaping from Poland m 1831, as leader of the right wing 
of the Polish imigris, had set up m the H6tel Lambert m Pans a sort of unofficial 
Foreign Office, which kept the chanceries of Europe informed on Polish affairs. 
For his earlier activities as an adviser of Tsar Alexander, see this Review, No 65, 
pp 405 sqq (Ed Note ) 

2 Cf this Review, No 66, pp 90 sqq — Ed Note 
^ This last sentence is not to be found in Hansard — Ed Note. 



1848 IN SILESIA 

I. PRUSSIAN SILESIA 

In the early forties of the i8th century the greater part of Silesia 
was acquired by force of arms by Frederic II of Prussia. Only two 
southern remnants, the Duchies of Teschen (Cieszyn) and Troppau 
(Opava) remained under Habsburg rule. When conquered by 
Frederic, the province had been severed from Poland for four hundred 
years, but had remained for the most part inhabited by Polish people. 
In the southern half, called Upper Silesia, they were an overwhelming 
majority, having a substantial percentage even in the towns. The 
Prussian Minister who travelled the land shortly after its conquest 
found in the countries of Pszczyna (Pless) and Bytom (Beuthen) 
only two priests who understood German. 

The situation was somewhat other in the north, in Lower Silesia, 
where during the centuries there had settled many German colonists. 
In the cities, with Breslau (Wroclaw) at their head, these had gained 
the preponderance. On the other hand the countryside was in large 
part stiU Polish. Proof of this is found in the Polish sermons and 
church services, prevailing in Catholic and even in Protestant 
parishes — including four in Breslau, It is found also in the huge 
production of devotional literature, of hymn-books and of other 
works in the Polish tongue. As late as 1804 ‘the instructions for the 
village headmen of Silesia and Kladsko were published in Polish. 

Frederic resolved to alter this state of things as fast as possible. 
He published a series of ordinances with a view to Germanisation, 
and then moved into Silesia 60,000 German colonists, chiefly into 
the most Polish counties. In consequence of this systematic policy, 
which was carried further by his successor, the language frontier 
was thrust further back, to the disadvantage of the Polish element. 
Upper Silesia suffered little, but Lower Silesia took the brunt of it. 
Even here however, the Polish writer, Wincenty Pol, observed in 
1847 as follows : 

'' The PoHsh language here is as close as the house to the 
street. All domestic matters are despatched in natural fashion 
in Polish, while all outside things are handled in German. 
Rarely does one meet a cabman who does not speak Polish. 
The service in the inns and the sales-people in the shops are 
Polish. All signs in the street are given in both tongues. 

374 
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Even German landowners of the large estates learn of necessity 
the speech of the common people.'' 

In Breslau, the capital, one could often hear Polish in the streets. 
In 1826 the services in three churches were still Polish. At the 
university many Poles studied, both from Silesia and from other 
Polish lands. In 1836 there was formed a Slavonic Literary Society, 
including for the most part Poles and interesting itself mainly in 
Polish themes. From 1841 there existed in the university a Chair 
of Slavonic Philology which, in view of the numbers attending, was 
from the outset devoted chiefly to studies of Polish culture. 

In spite of some efforts at Germanisation, greatly reinforced with 
the rise of heavy industry at the turn of the i8th century, Upper 
Silesia remained overwhelmingly Polish. To that nation belonged 
almost all the villagers, working for the land-owners ; and an ever 
growing percentage of Poles were to be found among the miners 
and foundrymen, working m industry under German engineers and 
directors. The Germans were mainly officials, teachers, owners of 
estates, mines and foundries, master-workmen, or (in great part) 
the clergy. In a word the upper stratum was German, the lower 
and more numerous Polish. 

This social and economic structure made the task of the Silesian 
people in defending themselves against German pressure very diffi- 
cult : and there followed the consequence that the struggle for the 
maintenance of their identity, for the acquisition of human rights, 
was closely bound up with their efforts to improve their economic 
and social position. On the other hand, the relation of the German 
owning class to the Silesian peasant or worker was influenced by the 
fact that the latter belonged to a different — despised and even hated 
— nationality. This fact would often entail a strengthening of the 
opposition maintained by the upper classes to any improving of 
conditions among the peasants and workers : it also made easier 
the gaining by the owners of decisions favourable to their interests 
from the German authorities, which were themselves unfriendly to 
everything Polish. An example of this was seen when the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants was in process. 

This reform, begun in Prussia in 1807, was carried out in Upper 
Silesia far less satisfactorily than elsewhere. The ordinances were 
changed in 1827, thanks to the pressure of the Silesian magnates, 
with Graf Henckel-Donnersmarck and the Prince of Pless at their 
head, so that the number of peasants affected was materially reduced. 
They were then carried out in such a way as to ruin the peasant 
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economically, leaving him hopelessly in debt to the owners ; and even 
serfdom itself by no means ceased to exist. The result was great 
bitterness, the greater since the courts were called in to compel 
the serfs to perform their duties as before. The protests and strikes 
which followed only served to make conditions worse. 

To fill up the cup Upper Silesia was visited in 1847 by famine 
and pestilence. After heavy floods, which destroyed a large part 
of the crops, there came a spell of drought The result was hunger 
and typhus fever. Here is what an eye-witness, the German medical 
doctor, Dr. Max Ring, had to say about it : 

Look at Upper Silesia ! Throngs of beggars, starving old 
people and children drag themselves about the country and 
beg in a choked voice for a crust of bread, for kitchen leavings, 
or even the peelings of potatoes, which they eagerly devour. 
Here and there along the road, beside a wood or in a field, 
you will find the corpse of someone dead of hunger. The 
nightmare of famine hangs over the land. Brother robs 
brother of his last piece of bread, mothers in wild despair cast 
off their children or even murder them . . . Prudent men 
see the danger that threatens and demand help in time 
from the Prussian government ; but the majority of the 
magnates are indifferent to the misery, which is growing 
from day to day.'' * 

* Hs sis 

Silesia had been drawn into the whirlpool of revolution even 
before 1848. It happened in connection with the Polish preparations 
for revolution two years earher in Posnania and Galicia. Breslau 
had been for a long time one of the chief centres of the illegal smug- 
gling of hterature from the west into Polish territory, and it became 
in 1845 and 1846 the place of meeting and deliberation for the 
Polish leaders. As early as November 1845 a meeting was held 
here of the leading personalities from Posnania, Silesia, Galicia and 
the Congress Kingdom ; and in aU discussions taking place here or 
elsewhere an important r 61 e was assigned to Silesia and her people 
at the moment of revolution. Agitation among the industrial 
workers in Gleiwitz and Tamowitz had been going on for some time, 
designed to pave the way for an outbreak, which would paralyse 
the Prussian forces and keep them from moving against the revolu- 
tion, soon to break out in Cracow near by. A Silesian corps was 

* On all this, cf. The Drama of Upper Stlesia, by W. T Rose, London, 1036, 
Chapter VI Ed Note j -i . yo . 
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to be marshalled, and emissaries sent for the purpose of preparing 
gathering centres for the Polish emtgres in France and elsewhere, 
who would return home to join the rising. 

The Prussian authorities, up to a point, were informed about 
these purposes ; and when the outbreak came in February 1846 
in Cracow they issued a series of ordinances in all the Silesian border 
counties. They feared three things : an incursion of insurrectionists 
from Galicia into Silesia, an infiltration of Silesians into the territories 
occupied by the revolutionaries, and the threat of a rising in Upper 
Silesia itself. Not long before this they had arrested a group of 
high-school boys from Lublmiets, who were trying to get through 
to visit Cracow. In the same way a certam number of persons 
were trying now to get across the frontier, while some of the more 
energetic people from Galicia were getting into Silesia. Finally, in 
this latter province, there were cases of outbreaks of the peasants 
against the manor houses. The question of emancipation was at 
stake, and all such protests were put down by force of arms. 

'' The Spring of the Nations '' was heralded in Upper Silesia by 
street riotings. These happened very early, even before the troubles 
in Berlin, They began in Beuthen on loth and nth March. In 
them took part not only the citizens but the miners from near-by 
Szarley. Detachments of cavalry restored order in the town, but 
when the news came a few days later of the riots in Berlin, street 
demonstrations began in Breslau and other Silesian cities. 

The outbreak of the revolution, which at first shook the absolute 
monarchies, compelled even the Prussian King to accede up to a 
point to the demands of his subjects for a share in the Government 
of the state. Elections were announced, and on the basis of a 
franchise admitting the broad masses to the ballot-box. This per- 
mitted elements to reveal their existence, which had never been 
recognised before : and when the vote was given to people who had 
enjoyed no privileges hitherto, the Silesian Germans were amazed to 
see that a substantial part of the population proclaimed themselves 
Polish. In a number of counties Polish deputies were chosen, 
the most eminent among them being the Vicar of Beuthen, 
Father J6zef Szafranek — an honoured church leader, who pub- 
lished devotional books for his people in their own tongue. 

With a view to discussing and settlmg what the Polish deputies 
were to demand from parliament in the name of the people of 
Upper Silesia, a big gathering was summoned on 13th June in 
Beuthen. Representatives from nearly all the Polish communities 
took part in it. The decisions taken at this meeting were presented 
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to the parliament in Berlin by Father Szafranek at its session on 
2ist Jtdy. They were these : — 

1. The introduction of the Polish language into the schools. 

2. The removal of the disability by which those who did 
not know German could not hold any office. 

3. The publication of all official communications in Polish 
as weU as German. 

4. The use of Polish for teaching in the schools in all Polish 
communities, and the creation of Polish schools in districts 
where Poles were a minority. 

5. The use of Polish alongside German in the administration 
of justice — in the court-room, in summonses, in verdicts. 

6 The holding of office in solidly Polish districts only by 
people speaking Polish. 

7. The introduction of a sound study of Polish in all 
secondary schools and in the university of Breslau to ensure 
the proper training of such officials, and the creation of Polish 
teacher-training seminanes. 

8, The publishing in the Polish language of the debates 
of the National Assembly, which should then be placed in the 
hands of the deputies so that the voters might know what 
was going on. 

These demands were one expression of the will of the people of 
Upper Silesia, set before the world. Another such was the fact 
that the Silesian deputies joined hands with the Polish representa- 
tives in Berlin coming from Posnania and elsewhere The Germans 
saw clearly what this meant — witness the statement of Bismarck 
himself (one of the younger members of the House), that Father 
Szafranek has taught us that between Poles and Germans concord 
IS impossible."' 

The Prussian Diet postponed for a long time discussion of the 
Polish resolutions. When this became known a general movement 
was organised in Upper Silesia with the aim of lending support to 
the deputies in the House. A petition was prepared in Beuthen, 
signed by 2,500 people, representing half a million inhabitants. In 
it were set forth once more the Polish grievances and demands. 
This was placed before the Diet by Father Szafranek, who at the 
same time reminded the government of the necessity of carrying 
out to the full the emancipation of the peasants. These demands, 
as well as the fact that the Father had his seat in the House among 
delegates working for far-reaching reforms, brought upon him com- 
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plaints and even the intervention of his superiors in the Church. 
The Bishop of Breslau forbade Father Szafranek " to sit ” among 
the people of the Left ; and the stubborn deputy got round the 
difficulty by not taking his seat but by standing beside the benches 
of his colleagues. The sight of this broad-shouldered priest, standing 
from five to ten hours daily in the chamber, stuck deep in the 
memory (among others) of Bismarck, who a score or more years 
later recalled the deputy " who stood straight as a picket,” and 
" didn’t have to stand up to deliver anti-German speeches.” 

The Silesian demands were not considered by the House, which 
was dissolved by the King in December. In February, 1849, new 
elections were held, and the slogans in Silesia were these “ Do not 
elect priests ! ” “ Do not elect nobles ! ” “ Do not elect officials ! ” 

This was taken in Upper Silesia to be a warning against electing 
Germans, so it did not hinder the re-election of Father Szafranek. 
He proceeded to repeat his demands m the new parliament, making 
his speech in his own tongue. But neither did House concede them, 
nor the King, who had by now strengthened his position and was 
restoring absolute government. 

The year 1848 was notable for Upper Silesia not only because 
of the part taken in the elections, and of the demands put to the 
German nation, which (as for a time seemed possible) was taking 
pubhc affairs into its own hands. An alleviation of the national 
oppression, which had prevailed hitherto m Prussia, permitted a 
remarkable revival of Polish life in the province. An important 
expression of this was the rise, and swift growth, of a Pohsh press. 
True, already in 1845, a Pohsh Weekly was appearing in Pless, but 
it had no wide outreach, and it fell a victim of the 1847 famine. 
Now, however, several papers appeared, of which the chief was the 
Upper Silesian Daily, published first in Piekary and then in Beuthen, 
under the hand of Jozef Lepkowski and a colleague. One^of the 
most zealous contributors to it was the village teacher, Jozef tompa, 
who had already been doing cultural work for his people for some 
years.* Here is an extract from an article of his entitled " What 
Should we Demand from the Diet in Berlin ? ” 

" If a man who can get something in a good, honest way^ 
does nothing, but folds his hands and waits for the good thing 
to come of itself, such an one is worth nothing and undeserving 
that something good should happen to him. Brothers ! Let 
us not be such people ! Let us not sleep, Hke a pear-tree in 
* Cf. The Drama of Upper Stlesia, pp 67 sqq Ed Note 
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the ashes — as the sajhng is, for if we do not make an effort, 
we shall gain nothing. Peoples with a wish and will of their 
own will get ahead of us and we shall remain behind, decayed 
and lazy folk. We have in the Diet in Berlin our deputy. 
Father Szafranek. He is demanding for us our national 
identity, i.e. that people should regard us as Poles and not 
as Germans, and that our mother tongue should be appreciated 
and honoured on an equal footing with German. ... You 
ought then to hold meetings and write thus to Frankfurt ; 

‘ We Shesian villagers in Upper Silesia, who have been here 
for centuries, regard ourselves as its lawful heirs, and we 
demand that in the elementary schools teaching be given only 
in Polish, and that German should be treated hke any other 
language, e.g. French. Let them teach Polish history in our 
schools, as they used to years ago ; and let the priest, the 
teacher and the official speak with us and write to us in 
Polish ! ’ ” 

Apart from The Upper Silesian Daily there began to appear 
The T elegraph in Olesno, and The Catholic Weekly and Letters of the 
Virgin in Piekary — ^the work of the honoured Father Aloisy Ficek. 
Finally, Chrystian Schimmel began to publish The Upper Silesian 
Weekly m Pless. 

A further proof of the lively activity of the Polish population 
was- the creation of Polish organisations. In Beuthen there was 
organised, thanks chiefly to Lompa, “ The Workers’ Association for 
Self-Improvement,” which made the provision of Polish books for 
the common people its chief aim. These were collected chiefly by 
public generosity, and were then placed in local libraries and reading 
rooms. Thanks to the efforts of the schoolmaster, Emanuel Smoika, 
there was formed in Beuthen a Polish Teachers' Association. In 
the same city there arose a National Club and a Democratic Club, 
not to mention branches of The Pohsh Leagite, an organisation of 
patriots from all Polish lands. An active part in these bodies was 
taken by the landowner Karol Kosicki, who had become Germanised 
and wrote his name Koschuetsky, but in whom clearly Polish blood 
began to assert itself. For some time he had been trying to get 
restored the older practice of issuing the provincial regulations in 
Polish. In 1848 he put in once more a request to the Governor 
in Oppeln (Opole) and followed it up with one to the King. This 
petition also included other requests, e.g. in regard to Polish schools, 
the use of Polish in the courts, etc. 
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Finally, the year 1848 was notable in Upper Silesia for one 
other event. In this year Father B. Bogedain became inspector 
of elementary schools m the province — a man of noble character, 
who introduced Polish as the language of instruction, saw to the 
publishing of textbooks and worked for the appointing of Polish 
teachers. 

* 

We have then in Silesia to do with an awakening of the national 
life, and in this respect things moved on much the same lines as 
in Posnania or Galicia. But this does not at all mean that there 
was no appearance of the most characteristic feature of that time, 
the will to be free from the fetters of absolutism, and the abolition 
of economic and social inequalities. We have noted already that 
natio;i^al and social demands were closely linked together because 
of the division of classes into the German posstdentes and the masses 
of Polish workers. We noted also the demands put forward in 
parliament for equality of language, and for the improvement of 
the peasants lot. But disturbances took place both in Upper and 
Lower Silesia with eminently social aims in view. The peasants 
demanded an end of serfdom, the abolition of rents, and the right 
to hunt in the local forests. A whole series of clashes took place 
between the serfs, groaning under the corvee and the weight of 
lawsuits and debts, and their masters. In places manor-houses were 
burned, and assaults made on the more hated officials. Many lives 
were lost, chiefly those of peasants, against whom troops were used. 
The countries of Ratibor, Oppeln and Kreuzburg were the scenes 
of most of these disorders, but the press of those times gives concrete 
examples of many others. The lack of information as to outbreaks 
elsewhere, where the lot of the serfs was equally severe, may well 
be set down to the fact that these districts had recently suffered 
most from famine and plague, and were largely depopulated. The 
inhabitants had not yet recovered from their misery and depression. 

In Lower Silesia we hear of peasants rioting in a number of 
places, chiefly where the Polish element was relatively strongest. 
We know that their lot under German landlords was the hardest, 
and it is not surprising if they were driven to revolt. But they paid 
the heaviest price, for the disorders were put down with ruthless 
severity. We know of riots also in the towns. Schlesische Pro- 
vincialblaetter reported that '' in different localities, particularly in 
Breslau, Gleiwitz, Hirschberg, Liegnitz and others, regrettable 
incidents took place in March, April and May 1848, and that the 
use of violence against people and property was a feature of them."' 

BB 
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The capital city, Breslau, became in 1848 a weighty centre of 
Polish activities. Here took place a congress of eminent Polish 
political leaders from all Polish lands. Even before the revolution 
broke out and still more when it began in Poland, many Poles from 
Galicia and Posnania gathered here, finding backing in the resident 
Polish colony. It was to Breslau also that those Polish leaders 
turned who for a number of years, mostly since the collapse of the 
Rising of 1830-1831, had lived abroad in Western Europe. Many 
eminent people, with General Henryk Dembmski at the head, 
gathered now in Breslau, and the project was suggested in April of 
holding a congress with a view to setting up a central Polish govern- 
ment, to which would submit both the Poles in the homeland and 
those abroad. The said government was to have Breslau for its seat. 

Many reasons combined to make the city the place for such a 
Congress. One was the being there, perhaps by chance, of so many 
leaders of note. Another was its convenient position on the map 
— centrally placed for Posnania, Galicia and the Kingdom, and 
convenient too for emigres coming from the west through revolu- 
tionary Berlin towards Poland. There was a further reason : the 
Poles for some time counted firmly on a Prussian war with Russia, 
in which case Breslau was a fine basis for operations, whether 
political or military. Last but not least, Breslau was the most 
favoured Prussian city because of its Polish tradition, and of the 
residence here of a fairly large, cultured Polish community. It 
may be that some people thought of thus documenting the rights 
of Poland to Silesia, which had never been let to lapse. This was 
the more significant, since the subject for deliberation was the 
uniting of all Polish lands in a common battle for liberation. 

The Congress took place from the 5th to 8th May, with all the 
Polish lands and the emigres represented. But the main end in 
view was not realised. In the way of this stood regional dissonances, 
misunderstandings between the delegates from the homeland and 
those from abroad, as well as deep-lying differences of political views 
between the democratic and aristocratic elements. The hopes of 
the Poles had been nurtured in the early months of the year by 
prospects of help from France and Britain, by the sympathy of the 
nations rising against absolutism — including even the Germans, and 
of a war between Prussia and Russia. These hopes now began to 
fade. Prussia, counted on most, and even fancied to be willing 
to give up its Polish territories, began to seek an understanding 
with Tsar Nicholas. The German revolutionaries for the most part 
showed little understanding for the Polish urge to liberation. In 
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Galicia the Austrian army was getting the better of the Polish 
rising there ; and the western powers showed no eagerness to help, 
So the Congress ended with a Manifesto, addressed to the conscience 
of all peoples depnved of their freedom, demanding the calling of 
a Congress of European peoples, which would put an end to the 
lawlessness, injustice and exploitation prevailing in the world. 

But this act by no means completed the chapter of Breslau’s 
share in the Polish efforts at liberation. There remained on the 
spot not only many who had taken part but also many who had 
been eager onlookers. Some, because they could not return home 
under foreign domination, others in the hope that things might 
change and Breslau yet play the role which Polish plans designed 
it to play. The presence of these people contributed largely to the 
fact that the city became a major Imk in the chain of the smuggling 
of arms to Hungary, where the battle for liberation was going on 
against Austria, and in due course Russia. These weapons went 
from Breslau to Bielsko (Bielitz), and thence by the Carpathian 
passes to the fields of battle. This smuggling went on until the 
spring of 1849. the revolution in Saxony also received help 

from Breslau. Only when the German movement had ceased, and 
the fighting in Hungary was over, did the city lose its importance 
for the Poles who remained there. 

He sK Hs 

The year 1848 brought disappointment to Polish Silesia just as 
it did to other lands and peoples, and of the high hopes and expecta- 
tions little survived. The most real and lasting concession won was 
the introduction at last by the government of agrarian reform. A 
number of ordinances were issued in the next years, removing the 
worst burdens which German landlords had imposed on their P^ilish 
serfs. The lawsuits were quashed, the patrimonial administration 
of justice was abolished, the corvee ceased to exist ; and the issue 
of transfer of land to the peasants was regulated more justly, in 
that the latter were to pay not with part of the land but with money, 
having the help even of loan banks. All the same the consequences 
of the landlords doings during a generation could not be removed 
wholly. One result was an excessive parcellation of the land in 
Upper Silesia, where the average farm had only 23 acres, while in 
Posnania it had 65 acres and in Pomerania 77. A good part of 
peasant land had already been incorporated into the outlying farms 
of the landlords. 

Conversely the year 1848 did not change at all either the systena 
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or public policy toward the Poles. National oppression came back 
— a time of vengeance and reprisals. The most eminent leaders 
among the Poles, e.g. Jozef Lompa, were either deprived of their 
occupation or, like Smolka, moved elsewhere , or finally, like 
tepkowski, expelled from the province. Polish associations were 
soon dissolved, Polish periodicals ceased to appear. Only Kosicki, 
who as a nobleman escaped the reprisals, fought on for the use of 
Polish in announcing state ordinances. After long efforts he got the 
authorities in Oppela to publish a Polish supplement to the Official 
Daily. So too, until 1858, Father Bogedain worked on, ensuring 
for at least a couple of school generations of children the use of their 
mother tongue in the class-room. 

What then did the “ spring of the nations mean for the Silesian 
people ? For the capital it meant a reminder of its Polish past. 
For the Poles living there it meant an opportunity for contact with 
their compatriots from elsewhere, and for taking part in or hearing 
about the congress. Strangers from different Polish lands were 
reminded that Poles lived on the Oder. 

For Upper Silesia the year 1848 provided a short breathing space 
in the battle for their speech and their nationality. Having stirred 
up the nation, it gave an impulse for the future, ensuring a decided 
step forward from the old defensive position to one of constructive 
action toward self-determination. This offensive was to go on, 
with the people hardening their muscles in the struggle, until seventy 
years later liberation was won. The year 1848 gave the masses a 
chance to show their dislike of their German masters, which served 
a warning both on them and on the government behind them. In 
a word Upper Silesia was suddenly revealed, both to Poles and 
Germans, as being the same as it had been centuries before, and 
evep remained through those centuries — a country overwhelmingly 
Polish. These experiences made the German rulers pay more 
attention than before to the Upper Silesian people : it brought a 
reinforcing of plans for Germanisation ; but it could not quench 
the upsurge of the Poles toward liberation. 

Kazimierz Popioeek. 

Katowice. 


II. THE DUCHY OF TESCHEN 

This tiny territory, cut off more than six hundred years ago 
from the Polish Kingdom, has through the ages been inhabited 
wholly by a Slav population, chiefly Polish but in part Moravian ; 
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but since 1526 ruled by the Austrian Germans, of whom a few 
belonged here though most of them were aliens, sent in by a govern- 
ment which aimed purposefully at the Germamsation of the country. 
With this in view schools were founded at the end of the i8th century 
for the Polish-speaking but still unenlightened masses : and in order 
to detach these from their fellow-Poles across the Bialka river in 
Galicia, Czech was made the language of instruction in spite of the 
protests of both educational leaders and officials.* This state of 
things prevailed until 1848, when the revolutionary movement com- 
pelled Vienna to make some changes in the traditional system. 
During this same period the secondary schools, which were 
exclusively German, received boys from village homes and turned 
them into Germanised graduates : and the German element was 
gaining such an ascendancy in the law-courts and public offices 
that it seemed as if the Duchy of Teschen (Polish Cuszyn, Czech 
Tesin) would succumb to the fate of Lower Silesia and the Duchy 
of Troppau (Opava) and become wholly German in sentiment. 

Among these educated people there were, nevertheless, indivi- 
duals who did not break with the masses after leaving school — 
notably among the Protestants. Although trained in German 
theological faculties, these pastors realised that they had to preach 
chiefly to Poles ; and they recognised the need of self-education in 
their own tongue, if they were to use it properly It is just from 
the acquaintance thus gained with Polish literature and thought, 
more precisely from the formation of a Society for the Learning of 
Polish by the students of the Protestant High School in Teschen, 
that we can date the stirring of national consciousness. At the 
start we have to do with the few individuals who were not attracted 
by the charm of German culture. Some Polish was taught in 
school, and this made the students feel the need of learning more. 
The initiative was taken by Pawei Stalmach, son of a simple lab^ourer, 
who himself set about collecting books ; and when he could find 
nothing on the spot except devotional books, he sought for them 
among Poles in Galicia. Already in 1847, accompanied by a 
colleague, Andrzej Cinciaia, he made the fifty-mile journey to 
Cracow on foot, and brought back in a haversack text-books for 
the use of the group. Cinciaia -even made a second journey alone, 
and with the same result. 

Stalmach went on to higher studies in Bratislava, and here he 
met eminent Slovaks, among them the later famous Ludevit Stur. 

* Note , — The Duchy, with the rest of Silesia, had beea under the Czech crown 
from 1335 to 1526, and then passed under Habsburg rule — Ed Note. 
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Through Stur he got to know the Polish magnate, Jerzy Lubomirski. 
When he went further, to complete his theological studies in Vienna, 
the latter introduced him to Polish aristocratic circles living there. 
Already m Bratislava, Stalmach had conceived the idea of founding 
a newspaper in Teschen, and he tried to enlist the support of the 
mayor. Dr. Ludwik Klucki, who did indeed come from Moravia 
yet was a warm champion of the Polish tongue. When the revolu- 
tion broke out in Vienna in March 1848, new liberties were won and 
the first Polish periodical. The Teschen Weekly, did begin to appear. 
Changed three years later to become The Teschen Star, this paper 
continued an unbroken career until 1939, and played a very 
notable role in the history of the national awakening in the 
Duchy. 

From Vienna Stalmach, together with another Silesian, Andrzej 
Kotula, accompanied Lubomirski to the Slav Congress in Prague ; 
and when that body divided itself into three sections — Czech- 
Moravian-Silesian, Pohsh-Ruthenian, and South Slav, Stalmach 
stated his position clearly : “ as a Pole he could only belong to the 
Polish section,” and with the consent of the Czechs he was registered 
there. This happened in part under the mfluence of Lubomirski, 
one of the leaders of the Congress, who properly appreciated both the 
activities of Stalmach and the latter’s description of the lamentable 
conditions in which the people of the Duchy then lived. The 
unswerving devotion, the unbroken stoutness of spint and the truly 
peasant perseverance of the young man undoubtedly impressed the 
magnate ; while on the other hand Stalmach’s acquaintance with 
Lubomirski had a great bearing on his own future. The aristocrat 
saw in him a representative of the “ lowest estate,” which had been 
nothing hitherto " but was soon destined to be everything ” — as 
Lubomirski himself said of the peasant class during the Spring of 
the Nations.* 

The people of the Duchy were indeed in a bad- plight. Because 
of bad harvests from 1846 and 1847 there was famine ; and in its 
wake came t3^hus and dysentery, which claimed many victims, 
while the German authorities gave no adequate help. This made 
the inclination to bitterness and revolt only greater. On the out- 
break in Vienna, which forced the Emperor to concede freedom of 
the press, the right to create national guards, and to call a parliament 
with a view to granting a constitution, unusual ferment prevailed. 
Local " guards ” were formed in the towns, and that from Bielsko 

* The author of this paper was the first to draw attention to the great influence 
exerted by Lubomirski on the development of Stalmach’s views 
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even set out for Vienna, under the leadership of Srdkowski, to help 
the insurrectionists — but was disarmed on the way. 

Studen s coming home from the capital preached slogans of 
liberty to the masses. In Niebory Pawei Oszelda urged the villagers 
to resistance. These then moved in a body to the manor-house 
and demanded the abolition of serfdom, as well as the person of 
the overseer who had tortured those under him. Oszelda was 
arrested however and banished to the famous Spilberg prison at 
Brno. More serious peasant risings took place in Karvina and the 
surrounding centres, where the working people had complained for 
years of the brutal actions of the overseer on the Larisch estates. 
The immediate reason for this outbreak was the seizing, on 27th Sep- 
tember, by one of Count Larisch’s foresters, of a student named 
Michnik, who was hunting on his own land. He was the son of 
Jan Michnik, a farmer from near by, known for his hostility to 
the landlords. The overseer struck the student in the face and put 
him m prison in Teschen ; but the militia, supported by local 
students, set him free. Michnik then, angered at the insult, roused 
the Karvina people to armed action against the hated masters. On 
30th September some hundreds of peasants, armed with pitchforks, 
flails and clubs, surrounded the Larisch palace, whither all the 
officials of the estate had fled for safety. The overseer called in 
the troops, but the commander of the Frysztat militia, a certain 
Bayer, acted as mediator and prevented bloodshed. The demands 
of the peasants were granted, an announcement made ending 
serfdom, and the bench and cat-o-nme-tails used for corporal 
punishment were surrendered to the peasants. 

These peasant activities hurried on the final abolition of serfdom, 
though only for the time being ; after temporary concessions made 
through fear of revolution, reaction set in and a general retprn to 
existing conditions. 

But it is the Slav Congress in Prague which concerns us most 
here. The declaration by Stalmach of his allegiance to the Polish 
nation — the first of its kind in modern times — ^was accepted by the 
Czech delegates without protest. In his Memoirs he wrote later 
that they were even in agreement with the linking-up of the Duchy 
to Galicia, in view of the common nationality. In any case there 
were no serious differences, the more so as the most distinguished 
Czech delegates, PalackJ^ and Safafik had the same views as 
Stalmach. In his Slovansky Narodoprs (Prague, 1842), as weU as 
in his map published in the same year, Safafik showed the Duchy 
as Polish. 
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Stalmach and Kotula set out their position more in detail in 
two Memoranda presented to the Polish-Ruthenian section. In his 
address Stalmach made the following points : 

I. That the Slavs, in particular the Poles, should take an interest 
in Silesia in the face of all Europe. He justified this suggestion thus : 

'' Since our age is moving towards the realisation of the principle 
that nations should constitute states, the Silesians, being of the same 
nation as the Poles, should be reunited to their mother-stock. ■ Seeing 
their country in this position, and wanting to defend it from harmful 
alien influences, they demand that the Duchy be restored to Poland 
as quickly as possible. In view of the partitioning both of Silesia 
and of Poland they therefore ask, 

2. That the Duchy of Teschen be united and brought under 
one administration with Galicia, and that Prussian Silesia be united 
in the same way with Poznania. 

“3. That guarantees be given for the Slavonic (Polish) people 
of the Duchy in the use of their own tongue in the public offices 
and schools. 

4. That the union mentioned above should provide constitu- 
tional rights, such as freedom of belief and of the press, equality 
before the law and an end of serfdom — a thing which the German 
landlords, having no sympathy with the Poles, were refusing with 
all their power to lighten. In all this, feeling that they belong to 
the Slavonic family, the Silesians call on the Slavs everywhere to 
lend their support.'' 

The other memorandum was the work of Kotula, and was more 
general in content. In regard to the language question, it showed 
that the common people spoke Polish, though official documents 
were written in German or Czech and the hymn-books were still 
Czech.^ The author demanded that Silesia be united with Poland ; 
and asked the Czechs to let us go free to our brothers, and with 
them enter into a federation uniting all the Slav peoples." 

Both documents threw general light on the existing state of 
affairs, and demanded a final solution of the matter, which (in their 
view) would come with the joining of the Duchy to Polish lands. 
They were resolutions designed to be incorporated in the Manifesto 
which the Congress was preparing for the nations of Europe, and 
they were presented to that body by Lubomirski and his colleagues. 
What came of it all, the reports of the Congress do not say. The 
fact is that in the manifesto finally agreed on, and designed for the 
Emperor in Vienna, the Czech demands passed over the matter of 
Silesia entirely and asked only for the union of Bohemia with 
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Moravia ; while in those of the Poles from Galicia there was also 
no mention made of the Duchy — ^which was again a concession 
from the Polish side. It seems probable that the matter was only 
raised in the Manifesto to the Slav Peoples ; and this document was 
never finished owing to the winding-up of the meeting. 

In due course reaction set in in Austria and absolutism returned. 
Only the defeats suffered later in Italy, and from the side of Prussia 
in 1866, forced Austria to a change of administration which allowed 
the Slav peoples fresh rights and gave parliament a share in the 
government. In the Duchy the Germans ruled as before, but they 
met with increasing difficulties from year to year. This was due 
in part to the significant fact already mentioned : the founding of 
The Teschen Weekly, known after 1851 as The Teschen Star, to which 
Andrzej Cinciaia was a contributor. Stalmach sent regular articles 
at first from Vienna, but later he became editor, and guided the 
paper until his death in 1891. This periodical was of enormous 
significance for the further history of the Duchy, since it fostered 
the national consciousness in those who spoke Polish and prepared 
the way for other things. These came in the form of libraries, 
agricultural societies, and the Schools Association, which founded 
the Polish gymnasium in 1895. 

Stalmach knew very well in 1848 how far he had to go, and 
for that reason he was later to limit himself to the defence of Slav 
interests in general, and to immediate needs. At his suggestion a 
deputation from the Duchy was sent on 4th November to the 
Emperor, who was staying in Olomouc, which received an assurance 
of “ the guarding and extending of constitutional rights and 
liberties,” together with the promise of the Minister that all state 
ordinances in future will be published not only in German but also 
in Polish. The administration of the Habsburg estates in Teschen 
published in that tongue an '' Explanation of the Supreme Rescript,” 
directed to the peasants of the whole province, with a view to the 
calming of their minds and a warning against agitators.” There 
had also appeared in September an order providing for the use of 
the mother tongue in teaching in the three upper classes of the 
village schools, and in the first class of the High School. 

Such were the concessions won by the Polish population in 1848. 
The Spring of the Nations did not pass in the Duchy without leaving 
traces. It set in motion certain changes which were developed further, 
with the consequence that at least part of the area was united with 
Poland when it recovered independence after the first World War. 

Franciszek Popiolek. 



1848 AND ROUMANIAN UNIFICATION 

In Part One * of this paper there was given a survey of the events of 1848 
in the Roumanian countries — ^Moldavia, Bukovinaand Wallachia, viewed 
from the angle of the Transylvanian revolutionary movement of that 
year. A century ago, the Roumanian Principalities, inhabited by more 
than half of the total number of Roumanians, were under a double 
foreign domination On the one hand was the Turkish suzerainty ; on the 
other the Russian protectorate, which was striving to eliminate not only 
its rival on the Bosphorus but also the national leaders who were fighting 
for liberty and independence. The reactionary Constitution imposed by 
the Russians in 1832, the so-called Organic Regulation, was an instrument 
of political subjection. 

The attempt at a revolution by the enlightened liberal party led by 
M. Kogalniceanu and others was quelled in Moldavia by the cunning 
Prince Michael Sturdza, who himself first provoked their reaction. 

In Wallachia the ruling Prince, George Bibescu, by leaving the country 
gave way to the national movement which on ii June, 1S48, had formed a 
revolutionary government headed by the Metropohtan. On 13 September 
the Turkish army put an end to this government by slaughtermg the 
Roumanian garrison in Bucharest. The leaders fled abroad or were 
thrown into prison. 

The revolutionary aims of the movements in both Principalities were 
identical . autonomy under Turkish suzerainty, ehmmation of the 
Russian protectorate, abolition of the Organic Regulation, equality of 
pohtical rights for aU citizens, equal taxation, a national representative 
assembly, liberty of press and speech, abolition of serfdom, distribution of 
land to the peasants, abolition of class privileges, abolition of the death 
penalty, emancipation of the Jews and Gipsies. 

The Transylvanian Roumanians formulated their claims in the 
Proclamation of Blaj (3 May, 1848) which demanded equal rights for the 
Roumanians and political liberty for Transylvania. This provoked the 
dissatisfaction of the Hungarian ruling class as well as of the liberal 
Hungarian youth. Bessarabia, under the Tsarist regime since 1812, did 
not participate in this revolutionary movement. 

The Roumanians of Bukovma fared best in the upheavals of 1848. 
Thanks to the enlightened leadership of patriots, led by E. Hurmuzache, 
and to a free peasantry, they obtained political and administrative 
autonomy for their province as well as a provincial diet. They sent a 
delegation to the parliament of Kremsier in February, 1849. The capital, 
Cemto^i, was the headquarters of the revolutionary movement for all 
Roumanian prqvinces. 

* Owing to lack of space only a summary of Part I of this valuable paper could 
be included in the Review. — Ed. Note 
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II 

There can no longer be any doubt that a feeling of Roumanian 
solidarity existed in the year 1848 on both slopes of the Carpathian 
mountains. This feeling had been first revived by the Transylvanian 
historians at the beginning of the 19th century It was further 
developed by the fanaticism of schoolteachers coming from Tran- 
sylvania, by the press, and especially by literary works, which 
thanks to their inspired outbursts eluded the vigilance of the censor- 
ship and made their way across the mountains Balcescu ^ regarded 
the members of the Transylvanian school of thought as the first 
apostles of a Roumanian national conscience.'’ In the decade prior 
to the revolution, the link between Transylvania and the Princi- 
palities was maintained by two generations of teachers. Bantiu, 
the editor of the Gazeta de Transilvama strengthened the ties, 
exhorted the Roumanians to write, and promptly published all the 
works presented to him by these diligent and enthusiastic pioneers 
of a new era. But not only did their articles cross the frontier to 
seek hospitality in the columns of the Brasov periodicals. Gazeta 
and its literary supplement Foaia had gradually appealed to all 
outstanding writers and to all who nourished Roumanian thoughts. 
By meeting in the same columns of the press, the Roumanian 
writers from the West and those from the East of the Carpathians 
served the same literary ideal. The idea of the nation's organic 
unity took shape through collaboration, and especially through 
closer mutual acquaintanceship. Thus, most probably, the genera- 
tion of the older teachers heard about Campineanu's programme, 
elaborated at a time when international circumstances seemed to 
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favour the creation of an united Roumanian State within its natural 
frontiers ^ 

The movement led by Eftimie Murgul in the Banat had roots 
planted in ground not sufficiently prepared to germinate the neces- 
sary solidarity. From among the younger teachers, Constantin 
Romanul found this formula very much to his liking, turning it 
into the corner-stone of any political action. In the spring of 1848, 
Axente Severn was deeply charmed by the well-known article of the 
French writer, Hypolit Desprez, who sketched with the gift of a 
visionary the future contours of Greater Roumania. Published in 
the Revue des Dem Mondes the article was brought home from 
Paris by N. Balcescu. There can be little doubt that it was hotly 
commented, especially in the ranks of the Transylvanian youth. ^ 

In Transylvania as yet, Roumanian thought was far from 
adopting a danng attitude and trying to clarify with the aid of pro- 
grams the final goal of its political aspirations. Men of culture were 
still bearing the imprint of their people's multisecular serfdom and 
were therefore more careful in this respect than in the literary field. 
Lacking a wide European outlook, they conceived its achievements 
only as a supreme victory of immanent justice. But the struggle 
had not yet started in earnest, and the political force represented by 
their numbers and geographical extension, was still fettered. Though 
Mettemich had fallen, the prestige of the once so powerful dynasty 
still remained unimpaired, while the tyranny of the local oligarchy was 
still in full swing. Thus is to be explained the moderation of the 
Roumanian ruling class in Transylvania in the midst of the revolu- 
tionary turmoil, and its refusal to put forward a courageous program, 
which clearly would have exceeded their powers Even the some- 
what neutral proposal, formulated by the Saxon priest, Daniel Roth, 
aiming at reuniting the three Roumanian provinces of Wallachia, 
Moldavia and Transylvania in a Daco-Roumanian monarchy, 
appended to the Austrian crown, did not meet with any response 
from the Roumanians of Transylvania. Although it was printed in 
May, 1848, m Sibiu, Baritiu does not mention Roth's book until 
late in the autumn. Its influence cannot be traced down to any 
of the people's leaders, who seem to be united in following their own 
program, without paying attention to the siren's music, no matter 
how alluring it might be.^ 

National solidarity constitutes a tenet of the 1848 generation, 
but the attempt to achieve it in the shape of a State of their own of 
an unitary character remained the task of future fighters. There- 
fore, no matter how justified we would be in seeing in the Blaj 
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program of Bamutiu the seeds of an all-Roumanian State, we 
shall be mistaken in attributing to his action an irredentist character. 

When his younger friends invited him to place himself at the 
disposal of the Wallachian revolution,^ he flatly refused to go 
there. The responsibility for action in Transylvania still weighed 
heavily upon his shoulders, and he could not leave a battlefield on 
which the main encounter was still to be fought. B. Arcescu ® 
noted in the summer of 1848 the following characteristic information, 
while in Sibiu * 

Here we are with Mr. Laurianu and other Rumanian 
brothers from Transylvania, with whom we never fail, when 
gathered together, to deliberate on the things required by the 
situation at the present moment. We have made the acquain- 
tance of brother Bamutiu, who is by far too good a Roumanian. 

I know also various Roumanian leaders, who are burning with 
patriotic fire and wish to see us all reunited with them ; and 
they say that they are ' too heavily oppressed by the 
Hungarians and Saxons.' " 

The '' leaders " were the young men closely connected with the 
Roumanian Committee ; they were burning with patriotic zeal ; 
in their ranks was perhaps to be counted Launanu, a teacher who 
had recently arrived from Bucharest. But Bamutiu, although “ by 
far too good a Roumanian,” knew how to apply to himself the neces- 
sary restraint of the politician. When the Wallachian representative 
tried to ” inspire ” them with the tme idea of what might spell 
happiness for all — in other words '' reunion ” with their brothers — 
the youth of Sibiu showed themselves full of desire ” and '' the 
least signal would ignite them.” Arcescu's information discloses 
to us but a small part of the conversations which ought to have 
taken place between the patriots warmed by a revolutionaTy atmos- 
phere. One could hardly imagine, that living in normal political 
conditions the young men of 1848 could have put a bridle on their 
aspirations, the achievement of which depended, in the first place, 
on the general political situation. 

On 7 August 184.8, in the very heat of the revolution, when 
glancing at a map printed in Vienna after 1820, which delineated 
the whole Roumanian ethnical territory {les pays de race roumaine), 
i.e. Wallachia, the whole of Moldavia, Bukovina, Transylvania, the 
Banat, a member of the Golescu family, Dimitrie, conveyed in 
writing to Ion Ghica the following remarks of astounding foresight : ^ 
''You know, they might make a handsome little kingdom, of a 
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nice round shape, with frontiers, which nature itself seems to have 
designed. The Black Sea, the Danube and the Tisa girdle it like a 
bridal belt and a powerful defensive wall against external aggres- 
sion.” He placed this kingdom’s capital at Jassy or Roman, whence 
it could reverberate light towards the surrounding Slav peoples. 
'' I do not know,” continued Golescu, why I believe that this idea, 
which last year would have seemed utopian, to-day so looks within 
our reach, that I could wager that some day it will be achieved. 
But when ? This is the only uncertain point remaining to be 
solved.” The brother of Alexandru Golescu, named '' The Black ” 
found inspiration m the idea of the French revolution, which pro- 
claimed the liberation of all peoples, especially laying stress upon 
the principle of nationality It stands proclaimed in terms which 
fully deserve to be definitely written down in the book of history : 

“ Every nation is entitled to its own political existence and 
all men speaking the same language must be looked upon as 
forming a single nation. This is considered a distinctive sign 
granted to them by God to separate them from each other. 
The boundaries formed by the configuration of the earth are 
but of secondary importance If the national principle 
triumphs — and everything encourages us to think so — the 
Roumanians will become a nation eight million strong But 
fierce battles will rage before that principle will find its applica- 
tion everywhere in Europe. It will constitute one of the last 
trials which our sick society will have to bear. The brother- 
hood of the peoples will be brought about only to add the 
final touch to the work of civilisation.” 

This is the explanation to bear in mind when trying to account 
for the way in which the idea of national unity acquired con- 
sistency. • The French revolution had caused the triumph of the 
national principle. Roumanian youth, imbued with generous ideals, 
disseminated them with unquenchable fervour. They realised the 
difficulties which barred the way to achieving such a bold ideal, 
which for these reasons remained ® a secret of the future, the great 
political ideal of national unity” — a thought cherished by all 
Roumanian patriots but expressed by very few for fear of disclosing 
it prematurely. 

In fact only one of the revolutionary leaders. Ion Ghica, sug- 
gested ^ the preparation of an open struggle to achieve national 
unity. But Ghica was at that moment in Constantinople, from 
which vantage-point he closely surveyed the Slav movements and 
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the political game of the Great Powers. It did not occur to him 
either to think of an irridentist movement. He was of the opinion 
that national unity could be achieved '' without severing the ties 
with the respective States.” 

It IS possible that the secret agents of the Austrian Empire 
might have heard something about these dreams. The articles 
appearing in the columns of some big European periodicals were 
attempting to resuscitate, more and more frequently, the ghost of 
Daco-Roumanian kingdom. Palace circles in Vienna were already 
growing more suspicious. Soon the matter would be brought to 
the attention of the Hungarian Government in Budapest. 

As far back as 30 March 1848, General Puchner sent his report 
to Vienna, as well as to the Governor in Clu], containing news of a 
very alarming character, received from the Austrian consular agent 
in Bucharest — the famous Timoni. The latest events in France, and 
even more those that had taken place in Vienna, he asserts, provoked 
in Bucharest and in the whole Principality a movement, led by the 
young boyars educated in Paris, which set itself the task of re- 
uniting all the Roumanians m one State and thus creating a new 
Dacian kingdom ” to be ruled by Prince Bibescu The latter, it is 
further reported, had already made declarations to Timoni, as well 
as to the Russian consul-general to the effect that he had refused 
the offer, and contemplated the arrest of those leaders who were 
personally known to him. Kotzebue would not approve such a 
solution, being of the opinion that the Hospodar ought on the contrary 
to invite the leaders to an exchange of views and to make clear to 
them '' that he cannot give his consent to their project, its achieve- 
ment being dependent on the approval of the Turks and Russians, 
which Powers will never tolerate such an open manifestation of 
hostility.” It can be infered from Timoni’s communication that he 
was casting doubt even on the good faith of Prince Bibesc^u. 

Disclosing this information, evidently of a very important 
character (the more so as he pretended to trust it completely) — it 
seems nevertheless to have been a perfidious counterfeit — General 
Puchner noted that a great part of Transylvania's population was 
composed of Roumanians, whom various foreign agents and pro- 
clamations from the outside would no doubt try to incite to rebellion. 
This aggravated the situation. Therefore he suggested mutual 
consultations in order to evolve ways and means for the protection 
of the numerous Roumanian population from rebellion and allure- 
ment, begging to be allowed to issue instructions to the Commander 
of the Frontier Guard Regiment as well as to the officers commanding 
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at Tuniul-Ro^ii and Bra§ov, enjoining them to keep a close watch 
along the sanitary cordon as well as at the entry points from the 
neighbounng countries, on all travellers entering Transylvania, as 
well as to be very mindful of every event known m the country and 
to report at once any disquieting symptom. 

Taking these worrying and critical circumstances into considera- 
tion, the General commanding the Army was of the opinion that 
the Roumanians from Transylvania must be treated everywhere, 
verbally and otherwise, with a certain precaution. According to 
information conveyed to him, the Roumanians were spreading, from 
their centre in Cluj, impossible news of a particularly dangerous 
character for “the public order. The disseminators of alarming news 
and the instigators to rebellion must be arrested and punished, and 
.a stricter police surveillance carried out. The consequences of such 
speeches and actions could not be foreseen, since very often they led 
to quite unexpected results He had information from reliable 
sources that those of the noblemen wearing unionist badges, as well 
as those Roumanians who paraded under national flags had been 
pursuing other aims altogether. Quite contrary to what was 
generally thought, they considered such manifestations as showing 
resistance to the benevolent monarch. Such occurrences could 
pave the way for direct revolt on the part of the Roumanians. His 
informers were reporting that Roumanians had been seen more than 
once buying six to eight rifles each, together with the necessary 
ammunition. For these reasons the sale of arms and ammunition 
should be limited and supervised by police authorities.^^ 

The following inference can be easily drawn from the important 
report of Transylvania's Commanding General : the agents of the 
two Big Powers in Bucharest had concerted their policies dating as 
far back as the spring, with regard to the political situation in the 
Principalities. The project for a Daco-Roumanian kingdom was 
one of their own inventions, a much sought-after pretext, in order 
to lend a cloak of legitimacy to their interference with political 
movements carried out in the spirit of the revolution in Europe. 
I believe it would not be wrong to attribute its paternity to the 
Tsarist Consul General, who betrayed himself through alleged 
magnanimity. If such an organised movement existed, it is incon- 
ceivable that it did not emerge until now ; the more so as, at the 
period of the revolution in Wallachia, all the latent tendencies had 
come to fruition. The famous diplomatic note issued by the 
Czarist Government on 19 July is based entirely on this intrigue 
hatched in the company of a diplomatic agent — ^the enemy of all 
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Roumanian aspirations — in his twofold capacity of reactionary 
Austrian and Hungarian. 

The basis of this accusation, brought against the Roumanian 
policy, is not confirmed by ascertained facts, even with regard to 
the Roumanians of Transylvania. The link supposed to exist 
between the projects of the young boyars from Bucharest and the 
activity of the Transylvanians, an activity carried out independently, 
is a mere assumption. This injustice done to an entire people is all 
the more subject to censure as it is known that after five months of 
fruitless endeavours the police authorities failed to discover any 
serious proof verifjdng Puchner’s suspicions. Nor did the foreign 
agents appear in Transylvania to distribute manifestos and to incite 
to rebellion. 

Constantin Romanul constitutes an exception to a general rule. 
The young Transylvanian teacher banished for being Barnutiu's 
follower, from all schools in Blaj, after a short stay in Cluj, where 
he studied law, was finally offered a post in a Bucharest private 
school. A nationalist of strong convictions but of an exalted 
disposition, he fell a prey in the new surroundings to the idea of 
Roumanian unity to such an extent that he became and remained 
its apostle to the tragic end of his life. At the beginning of May, 
1848, he returned to Transylvania in order to participate at the 
meeting held in Campia Libert a-fii. His passage through Brasov 
was duly noticed by police agents, who accused him of propagating 
the idea of a Dacian Empire. The accusation was founded on 
unverifiable words. Even the Saxon judge, Albrichtsfeld, who 
joined the chorus of denunciation, did not find any other basis for 
accusation than the police agents' whispers.^® Some of them seemed 
to mix him up in their minds with Laurianu.^^ But the latter was 
much more cautious. In the period of the preparations for the 
setting up of the permanent committee, Romanul was in Sibiu, at 
Barnutiu's side. He represented the young nationalists' extreme 
wing, always ready to start revolution and to light for the reunion 
of all the Roumanian provinces. Being commissioned to negotiate 
with the Saxons, he openly confessed his programme, without 
realising that he was thus surrendering to his enemies a formidable 
offensive weapon. The Saxons would be the first to denounce to 
the Viennese Court these secret thoughts of the Roumanians, 

The Transylvanian Government did not yet get wind of them. 
After the triumph of the revolution in Wallachia Romanul seemed 
even more convinced that the “ salvation of the Roumanians 
depends on the union and on the well-being of the Principalities." 
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If a cruel destiny brings to nothing the efforts of the Transylvanian 
youth, they ought to seek refuge in Bucharest or in Bukovina. 
Overwhelmed by doubts but with a mind still aflame, he expressed 
in a letter to A. G. Golescu the following confessions worthy of an 
enlightened forerunner : 

'' I have so described our position that you may know 
exactly how we stand and how to mend your ways. You 
must also know that plans went wrong. Henceforward we 
must carefully mind our step, because if all Roumanians do 
not work for the common good we are lost. We should also 
realise that all elements pooled their strength against us and 
that all homogenous elements tend to-day to close their ranks. 
So the Italians are doing, so the Germans, so the Slovenes. 
Why should not we do that right now, when the time is ripe ? 
Everybody is shouting that we want to recreate Dacia. Why 
should not we let the cat out of the bag ? We must awaken 
Europe to the realisation that only by promoting Dacia could 
we prevent the spread of Panslavism, as we had prevented it 
for so many centuries.’' 

These ideas of Romanul present a striking resemblance to the 
evolution of the political thought of Dimitrie Golescu. They have 
probably a common source of inspiration , the intimate conversa- 
tions occasioned by the soaring spirit of the most progressive member 
of the Golescu famity, called Negru or Arapila, i.e.. The Black. To 
him evidently the Transylvanian fighter appealed when he formu- 
lated so concisely his political creed : "'I repeat once more that our 
slogan must be the creation of Dacia.” 

If we consider this programme,^® completely detached from the 
political activity of a people having but recently shed the chains of 
serfdofli, the clairvoyance of the author is amazing, and the 
enthusiasm of his hopes seems to be sustained by a prophetic power. 
Unfortunately Romanul overstepped those bounds of elementary 
prudence which ought to have guided the leaders of a people still 
under foreign domination. The premature disclosure of their future 
dreams did not further at all the cause of the Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania. On the contrary, it only brought them enemies, on the 
alert to nip in the bud the national movement. The promptness 
with which the Saxon judge of Brasov denounced the daring words 
of Romanul, is significant. They constitute moreover the only 
proof of guilt which could be ascribed to any Roumanian from 
Transylvania. The fact that the Government did not take serious 
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notice of the gravity of the proofs rendered it very open to suspicion. 
If an inquiry on the spot had been carried out, it might very probably 
have revealed something quite different. It must be admitted that 
the testimony of a police agent can be very inadequate for defining 
the meaning of the notion of national solidarity , the more so as 
such agents were generally ignorant officials, and mostly of a 
disposition quite contrary to the aspirations of the Roumanian 
people. 

The identity of one of these police agents is now known to us 
by a report which he sent to the Government on 9 May. Mihail 
Maurer thereby conveyed certain news of a character closely 
associated with the ghost of Old Dacia. A short time ago,'' he 
wrote, there arrived in Brasov several young boyars from 
Moldavia : Bals, Cantacuzino, Stoenescu and lonescu. While' 
making inquiries about the situation here, they broached the 
subject of the union of Transylvania with Hungary. During their 
conversation they expressed the desire to see Old Dacia restored." 

It seems quite incredible that these exiled Moldavian patriots, 
should have openly expensed the opinions of the Transylvanian 
teacher, given the circumstances prevailing there. Their sojourn in 
Brasov is sufficiently known to us from the diary notes of George 
Sion and Alecu Russo. Warmly welcomed by their Roumanian 
brothers from Biakov and Sacele, their main preoccupation was the 
plight of their native land, Moldavia. The only plans they dared 
to elaborate jointly with the Transylvanians were associated only 
with the deplorable conditions prevalent in their small country 
after the quenching of the revolutionary movement. It cannot be 
denied, on the other hand, that their morale was completely restored 
by the heated atmosphere reigning on the eve of the national 
congress of the Transylvanian Roumanians. Many of them went 
to Blaj to witness a political act of overwhelming importance for 
the whole Roumanian people. During the meeting held on Ckmpm 
Libertatii their conduct was faultless. They sincerely admired the 
spontaneous impetus of the Roumanian youth ; they watched with 
emotion the progress of the meeting ; they discerned the implications 
contained in the political programme outlined by Barnutiu's declara- 
tion and Laurianu's proposals ; they mingled with the people to 
test the reactions of the masses ; some of them took part in the 
banquet given at the bishop's residence, while others withdrew to 
isolated corners to nurse their grief as “ homeless exiles." They 
were good brothers to the people — ^now, on Freedom's Day, aroused 
from their long sleep — but they remained well-behaved observers, 
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fully conscious of their role.^® 'A¥ith our young hearts inspired 
by beautiful ideals/' G. Sion was to write later, '' we were sharing 
all the emotions of our Transylvanian brothers , and deep in our 
Roumanian hearts we embraced their aspirations and faith, inter- 
weaving our destiny with theirs " The same idea of a Roumanian 
brotherhood was deeply rooted in the generous heart of Alecu Russo, 
yet another Moldavian impressed by the magnificent temper of that 
meeting : 

'' Those Moldavians and Wallachians forced to flee their 
country by serious upheavals were watching the meeting with 
heartfelt emotion. The masses of the people were arranged 
on the field according to the villages or counties whence they 
came. An entire people, wearing the same national dress and 
speaking the same language as our own people at home, stood 
there, magnificent, bathed in sunshine ; and among the peasant 
frocks one could notice, here and there, people clad in town 
clothes. These town clothes were worn by young intellectuals, 
the graduates of the school in Bla] and of other Transylvanian 
schools, a young generation of great courage and deep love for 
the Roumanian people." 

This display of genuine brotherhood between peasant frocks and 
town clothes caused much wonderment. Russo wanted to stress 
not only the blood brotherhood " — he thus described the feeling 
of an all-Roumanian solidarity — but, being also a fighter for equality 
of rights, he was watching '' with eyes full of amazed wonder " this 
intermingling of the classes, which to us seems proof of a democratic 
attitude, and which was at the time commended as a desirable 
goal of '' a brotherhood in the way of life, customs and every aspect 
of human relationship." '' In a short moment of enthusiasm," he 
exclaims, the exiles wished that they were not born sons of boyars." 
It is possible that together with Sion and Russo, the same feelings 
may have been shared by other Moldavian exiles attending the 
meeting : Lascar Rosetti, Petrachi Casimir, Nicolae lonescu, 
Alexandru Cuza and especially by the young Wallachian Dimitrie 
Bratianu, whose heart, deeply imbued with patriotism, must have 
revelled to the full in this highly significant victory for the 
Roumanian national consciousness in Transylvania 

We have no irrefutable proof concerning the presence in Blaj, 
on 3-15 May, of other young Moldavians whom the police authorities 
in Brasov reported to the government as having departed to attend 
the meeting. Some of them stopped in Sibiu, whence they returned 
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to Brasov m a few days. Among them may be counted the poet, 
Vasile Alecsandri Infected by the enthusiastic atmosphere of the 
Roumanian intellectuals of that town, he published two poems in 
Foata,^'^ which by their inspiration kindled the fire of freedom in 
Roumanian hearts and paved the way to Roumanian solidarity. 

Rdsimehil (The Echo) published by Andrei Muresanu,^^ the 
Transylvanian poet of the revolution, had the same source of 
inspiration, treading the same path of unification but condemning 
with a sterner voice the tyranny and cursed serfdom of the past. 
The poem Desteaptd-te Romdne (Awake, Roumanians !), which will 
certainly outlive all revolutions, was created in this atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and mutual confidence existing between the Moldavian 
exiles and the Roumanian youth from Bra§ov. The latest successes 
of the revolution in Wallachia strengthened the hopes of the exiles 
and permeated all hearts with a feeling of certain victory. 

Alecu Russo, who in the meantime had travelled through other 
Roumanian regions of Transylvania and attended a congress of the 
Roumanian population from the Banat, addressed, in July, 1848, a 
letter to Balcescu, which is fairly charactenstic of the mentality of 
his entire generation, a generation which saw itself drifting towards 
the final goal. The pen is no longer capable of keeping pace with 
the daring projects conceived by their busy imagination : 

We shall be one powerful nation, with the sea as barri- 
cades, with two rivers as girdles, with Roman blood in our 
veins. There will be no longer Moldavia, nor Transylvania or 
the Banat, but only Roumania, with the capital to be named 
Roma, if you wish, with large public squares, named the 
People's Square, Trajan's Square, ^tefan’s Square, Mihai’s 
Square, Moldavia's Square, the Banat's Square, Transylvania's 
Square. Then power, happiness, magnificence, glory f 

Such ambitious designs were discussed by Alecu Russo only in 
intimate, trustworthy company. Balcescu, to be sure, would not 
betray him, but had he imparted the same feelings to the young 
people of Sibiu where he lived at the moment wh^n putting them on 
paper ? Probably. One could certainly convict him of imprudence. 
It is known that his journey to Lugoj was not undertaken solely 
for his own pleasure in attending the congress of the Roumanians 
from the Banat. He had been commissioned to carry on negotia- 
tions with Eftimie Murgul, a future Roumanian member of Parlia- 
ment in Budapest ; and to request him to provide a detachment of 
armed Frontier Guards for the creation of an incident on the 
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Moldavian frontier, which might draw the attention of Europe to 
the unhappy fate of his country. Murgul showed much com- 
prehension and promised to form a detachment of i,ooo Guards. 
The fact that subsequently he could not make good his promise is 
due to various reasons. The Hungarian Government had got wind 
of the intentions of the Roumanian exiles from two mam sources : 
through the German Foreign Office and through a report attributed 
to a Turkish Commissar m Wallachia, which had reached the 
Commanding General in Transylvania. On 12 July the latter 
instructed Baron Way to take the necessary measures for the 
prevention of a possible disturbance of the fnendly relations existing 
between Moldavia and Hungaiy. At the same time he forbade 
the formation of volunteer armies, and transfenred the exiled 
Moldavian boyars to the interior of the country. 

The instructions were carried out to the letter and the fire built 
in Brasov and Sibiu by young enthusiasts was soon scattered. 
Alecu Russo had already left on 6 July for Bukovina, passing 
through Clu] and Dej. In the last-named town, after being pursued 
by the Hungarian police, he was annsted on 9 July. When he was 
searched nothing suspicious was found on him except some manifestos 
containing a summary of proceedings of the assembly held in Blaj. 
The depositions he afterwards made also do not reveal any aggravat- 
ing facts. That is why Baron Way, Deputy Commissar, proposed 
to the Government that Russo should be released, which eventually 
took place after a detention of eight weeks, spent in not very com- 
fortable conditions. 

The Hungarian police, biassed against all emigrants, did not 
stop at this miscalculated step. They repeated the mistake later in 
the year by arresting Ion Maiorescu and they were the more angered 
at being unable to find sufficient proof concerning the true intentions 
of the Roumanians. Rightly or wrongly they looked with suspicion 
upon every Roumanian patriot seeking refuge m Transylvania. 
Even Prince Bibescu, who had retired to Brasov after his abdication, 
incurred their suspicion, together with the whole group of boyars 
who accompanied. him. The Hungarian Government deemed it 
appropriate to remove them from the frontier area and on 12 August 
carried out measures to that effect, despite the repeated protests of 
the former Hospodar.^^ Bibescu, deeply hurt, left at once for 
Galati, unwilling to let himself be removed to the interior of the 
Monarchy. The distrust shown to the reactionary emigrants is 
also attributable to the conjuring up of the ghost of the Roumanian 
imperialism. 
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On the other hand, it is possible that Bibescu's men were not 
altogether passive. They might have continued to plot and intrigue 
against the revolutionary Government installed in Bucharest* 
They also mingled a good deal with the Roumanians in Brasov, 
undertook several trips to Sacele, and so became justly suspect. 
The Tsarist government’s note of 19 July, 1848, in which the 
Roumanians are denounced as aiming at the formation of a big 
national State, reaching as far as the river Tisa, had by now reached 
the Hungarian Government. Before a cateogoncal denial had time 
to come from the rulers of Bucharest, a note of warning was sounded 
which weighed heavily on the international relations of the 
Wallachian Principality. Information from the secret police, 
stated that at the beginning of August a foreign agent had been 
apprehended on the point of launching propaganda in favour of 
another Daco-Roumanian formula, this time serving the interests 
of the government in St. Petersburg. 

General Puchncr’s report, dated August, 1848, was addressed to 
the Hungarian Minister of War. It was based on confidential ’’ 
information and stated that the catechist of the Bucharest Academy, 
a priest by the name of Alexandra “ Protonotar ’’ had arrived in 
Brasov a few days previously. In reality he was a secret agent 
sent to Transylvania to investigate the state of public opinion of 
the Roumanians, and to win them over to a plan drawn up personally 
by the Tsar. This plan, according to the above-mentioned priest’s 
testimony, was transmitted by a Russian colonel to Eliade, who had 
indignantly rejected it. Afterwards the Russian turned to the 
clergy, among whom he found some response Later on, -several 
clergymen converted to the plan were sent to Moldavia, Transylvania 
Bukovina and the Banat. The plan was to grant a very liberal 
constitution to the Danubian Principalities, with the condition that 
a son of the Tsar, Constantin, should be proclaimed king. In such 
an eventuality, Bukovina, the Banat and Transylvania would all 
be incorporated into the new kingdom. The Russian colonel was 
also said to have issued threats to the effect that if the Moldavians 
and Wallachians did not obey this call of the Russian cabinet, the 
plan would nevertheless be carried out by 100,000 bayonets and 
without granting the promised liberal institutions ! The boyar 
refugees, headed by Prince Bibescu (now in Brasov), were over- 
whelmed by this proposal. As the confidential report pointed out, 
there were serious fears that the gold of the Czarist agents and the 
promises of the refugees would contribute to a large extent to rousing 
to action the Roumanian population of Transylvania. Therefore it 
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was high time to remove immediately the refugees from the town 
of Bra§ov, which had become a hotbed of intrigue. 

We do not know whether there is any grain of truth in the con- 
fidential report of General Puchner. He himself declared that he 
did not attach much importance to it, despite his previous statement 
that the report was perfectly trustworthy. 

Nowhere is there any other mention of Alexandru the priest. 
Could he have been indeed a Tsarist agent ^ xhis does not seem 
quite out of the question, when we realise that the provisional 
Government of Bucharest was also acquainted with the intention of 
subordinating the idea of a Dacian kingdom to the expansionist 
policy of Tsarism Nevertheless, Puchner, advised by an undis- 
closed personality, was trying to discredit the political action of the 
Roumanians of Transylvania. He played upon the old suspicion of 
the Hungarian Statesmen, although unable to adduce sufficient 
proof, even to a limited extent, of the complicity of the Roumanians 
of Transylvania The Hungarian Government was, no doubt, 
profoundly disturbed. The Ministers, but recently installed in 
power, treated as reliable the information provided by the secret 
service, and based on this shaky foundation Hungarian policy 
towards the Roumanian people. The Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers took immediate measures for Prince Bibescu’s departure 
from Transylvania within a short time Only Baron Way displayed 
more tolerance : on his own responsibility, he allowed some of the 
exiled boyars, belonging formerly to Prince Bibescu's retinue, to 
continue to reside in Brasov The episode was thus closed, after it 
had succeeded in casting a shadow of doubt on Prince Bibescu, his 
retinue, and on the Roumanians of Transylvania in general. Any- 
way, to continue to behold the ghost of a new Dacia not only in the 
young Moldavians' liberalism, but also in the reactionary trend of 
mind characteristic to the Wallachian boyars, evidently constituted 
an obsession and not a sober estimation of the facts pecular to 
Roumanian policy. 

The Wallachian revolutionary Government had, nevertheless, 
well-known ties with the Roumanians of Transylvania. They were 
simply accidental and did not result from a clearly defined pro- 
gramme of pan-Roumanian action. Back in their native country, 
the Transylvanian teachers continued to maintain, in a very natural 
way, their contacts with the movement's leaders in Bucharest. 
Laurianu exchanged letters with Balcescu, Romaiiul with A. G. 
Golescu. The first of them had come home from across the 
mountains without the permission of the Government. Deep in 
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the hearts of these teachers devoted to the people, there were no 
frontiers and they were ready to serve the idea of the Roumanian 
national consciousness, anywhere, before or after revolution, on 
either side of the Carpathians. 

The first to be entrusted with a specific mission in Transylvania 
was loan Maiorescu. He arrived in Sibiu on lo July, to enlist the 
support of the Monarchy in case the Tsarist armies occupied the 
Principalities. While travelling between Brasov and Sibiu he had 
an opportunity of meeting Baron Way and of discussing with him 
the proposal of the provisional Government, with reference to 
relations between the two countries — freshly inspired by a new 
surge of freedom. He also discussed Hungarian policy towards the 
Roumanians of Transylvania. 

Particularly frank seemed to be — as reported by Maiorescu — 
the attitude of the factors responsible for Roumanian policy. 

'' Any time the Principalities may wish to conclude a pact 
of alliance with Hungary ; the basis for such a pact could only 
be constituted by obtaining satisfactory assurances con- 
cerning a normal political life for the Roumanian population in 
Transylvania and Hungary.'' 

If driven to extremity the Roumanians could always resort, for 
the emancipation of their nation, to the proclamation as King of 
Roumania, in the broadest possible sense, of the Prince of Leuchten- 
berg or one of Emperor Nicholas's sons. '' The Roumanians wish 
to live at peace with the Hungarians, a peace based on respect for the 
principles of national independence, equality and fraternity." This 
coincided with Barnutiu's view as well as with that of the whole 
nationalist generation of 1848. Maiorescu perhaps was more capable 
of summing it up in a more concise way, and he expounded it with 
sincerity to a representative of the Budapest Government. "^Vay's 
reply could have been encouraging, if followed by deeds. Proofs of 
Hungarian comprehension were not only very slow to show up ; but 
their absence impelled the Roumanian leaders to detect quite 
different intentions in Hungarian policy, as applied in Transylvania. 

Maiorescu communicated the provisional Government's note 
addressed to the Austrian official quarters, through the agency of 
the military commander in Sibiu, also admitting Treboniu Launanu 
into the secret. When, on 18 August, the whole Committee was 
arrested, he was still in Sibiu. He accompanied Laurianu to the 
stage-coach, and there witnessed the apprehension of his friend 
by the police. In the ensuing confusion, the latter succeeded in 
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handing to Maiorescu secretly, a letter received by him from 
Alexandni Golescu '' the Black '' 

Laurianu had been contemplating for a long time returning to 
Bucharest. The policy of terror prevailing m Transylvania rendered 
futile any action whatsoever. If he tarried at all, putting off his 
departure day by day, it could only be explained by the fact that he 
was charged by Maiorescu to represent, in his absence, the Rou- 
manian Government. In this capacity he heard of Austria's refusal 
to give support to the Principalities, and to protect them from a 
Russian invasion. His reports to Bucharest became more and 
more frequent in these last days. On 10 July, together with 
Maiorescu, there had arrived in Sibiu A. G. Golescu, who had been 
sent to Budapest and Vienna on a similar mission Laurianu 
agreed to serve as intermediary, and to facilitate Golescu’s cor- 
respondence with the provisional Government of Bucharest. 

But the intervention of Golescu the Black " gave rise to 
complications, with repercussions for the whole cause This fiery 
patriot, eager to ensure the victory of the Roumanian revolution, 
from the moment he got in touch with the Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania had requested them to contribute with all means at their 
disposal to the support of the Roumanian cause in the Principalities. 
After meeting a number of young men in Brasov, he selected eight, 
and sent them to Wallachia as propagandists. While in Sibiu he 
convinced three other young members of the Committee to join 
them. On the political side, his task was to establish contacts with 
the Hungarian Government with a view to securing their support 
in case of Russian intervention. He therefore left for Budapest, and 
tried to convert to his point of view influential Ministers, but without 
success. Running across Eftimie Murgul, he obtained assurances 
from him, e.g. that he would provide 10,000 armed men to be 
recruit%d among the Banat Frontier Guards. His conversations 
with Murgul deeply impressed him and he was entirely unaware of 
the customary exaggerations of the Banat leader — a man devoid of 
common sense. He imagined for a moment that he could start a 
pan-Roumanian movement with the help of the Roumanian deputies 
elected to the Hungarian Parliament.^® He conveyed all these 
suggestions to Laurianu and, through him, to his friends in 
Bucharest ; adding also the idea of secret propaganda, which ought 
to be launched for the benefit of the '' Roumanian national cause.” 
Two of these letters fell into the hands of the Hungarian police 
when Laurianu was arrested. They were immediately translated 
and sent to Budapest. Some passages out of them were to be used 
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by the Hungarian politicians as evidence of the ofiensive intentions 
of Roumanian policy. We are in possession of the whole original 
te.xt. 

Both letters were written in Vienna, on 5 and 7 August, but 
only the first contained passages that could discredit the Roumanians 
of Transylvania, Golescu expressed his scorn for the Austrian 
generals, supporters of reaction, and suggests “ propaganda for 
Roumaniadom ” to be carried out by Frontier Guards, formed by 
Murgul Until the intervention of France and Austria could be 
possible in the cause of the Principalities, the Roumanians must 
try to get all the satisfaction they could from “ secret proselytism.” 
For this very reason they were now endeavouring to convert the 
Austrian officials to the Roumanian view. To the Austrians nothing 
seemed more profitable than "the achievement of Roumanian unity, 
and inclusion in the confederation of Austrian nations,” in order to 
counterbalance the influence of the Hungarian element. In other 
words a joining of forces with the enemies of the Hungarians — ^with 
the Saxons and the Croats. If Bukovina could be united with 
Transylvania the Roumanian idea would take a step forward , “ and 
it will be much easier to overwhelm Hungarian feeling in 
Transylvania.” 

The line of Golescu’s political thought cannot be construed as 
a design for an irridmta. Suggesting the reunion of all Roumanian 
lands under the Austrian crown, he flattered the rulers of Vienna and 
angered, very naturally, the imperialists of Greater Hungary. When 
loan Maiorescu was to pass through Budapest on his way to Vienna 
and Frankfurt, the Hungarians arrested and searched him thoroughly 
for documents. They were anxious, evidently, to get hold of more 
enlightening details concerning “ the secret plan.” But this capture 
proved to be a blunder. Maiorescu did not have on him any com- 
promising papers. The deposition he made at the cross exanfination 
explained convincingly enough the muddle created by Golescu’s 
imprudence. The Home Secretary, Szemere, present at the cross 
examination, thus related the facts : 

" Ordering his arrest, I instructed my subordinates to 
seize all his papers, but I could not find anything really 
suspicious among them. Golescu is portrayed as a man of 
exalted disposition, who for this very reason was sent away by ' 
the Roumanian Government. He wrote letters without any- 
body having asked for them. I read the newspaper he edited 
in Transylvania, and it does not contain anything suspicious. 
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Being, as we knew, sent by the Roumanian Government to 
Frankfurt, and fearing possible misunderstandings between the 
two Governments, especially now when, with the exception of 
the Roumanians, all our neighbours are hostile, he has merely 
been detained for a time in his own room under police 
surveillance and afterwards allowed to go/' 

The Roumanian Government heard only later of Maiorescu's 
arrest. Their protest was to reach Budapest at a time when the 
revolution was already suppressed in Bucharest, and when the 
Hungarian Government was struggling on the eve of a supreme 
decision. 

This is the whole story of the Golescu case, and that patriot was 
to be rebuked by Maiorescu for the levity, credulity and ignorance 
he displayed in the treatment of the Roumanian problem. “ You 
have very strange ways and you ignore the position of Transylvania 
and Hungary," on 6 September he was told. 

'‘You set store on empty words and particularly upon 
Murgul's words . . . but if you will not listen to me, then 
go ahead according to your lights. Do not forget for one 
moment that you hold in your hands the destiny of the two 
Principalities, and it is highly improper to play with it. The 
promises for the recruitment of 10,000 Roumanians are empty. 
... To tell you frankly the Roumanians would be stark 
mad if they attempted to join hands with the pan-Slavs. 
The party which supports Jelacic m Vienna is a reactionary 
party in the pay of the Russians." 

Bantiu's opinion is no less categorical against improvised solu- 
tions.®^ " I have seen also a copy of the letter you sent to your 
friends ^-from Budapest. What you propose is quite impossible 
It would bring all Roumanian intellectuals to the scaffold within 
three days. You, gentleman, know our political situation much 
less than we know yours " These incidents were to put a definite 
end to all efforts at an understanding between the Roumanian and 
Hungarian Governments. 


Ill 

The autumn of 1848 brought about a complete change of scene, 
not only in the Principalities but also in Transylvania and Hungary. 
The rupture between the Hungarian Government and the Habsburg 
dynasty was the signal for a rising among the Roumanian masses, 
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who occupied a much greater territory than Transylvania proper. 
Here serious resistance was organised under the leadership of a 
committee, presided over by Simeon Barnutiu. An armed insurrec- 
tion, headed by fifteen military commanders, and a large number of 
leaders, '' tribuni was to collaborate with the supporters of the 
Habsburgs under General Puchner. 

When this alliance was formed a democratic parliament was still 
in existence in Austria and the monarchy was still endorsing the 
rights accorded to all nationalities. 

In the northern counties of Transylvania the revolt took hold 
of the peasant masses, as in 1784. It was directed against Hungarian 
feudalism and the bureaucracy, and for that reason took refuge 
under the Imperial flag. The Hungarian authorities restored order, 
applying drastic measures, with the help of the recently-formed 
National Guards. In the counties of Bihor and Arad especially, 
repression took the form of executions on a large scale, though the 
revolting peasants were guilty neither of crime nor of theft. In 
November the Habsburg leaders, together with the Roumanians, 
were masters of the situation, at least in Transylvania and the 
Banat. 

In the autumn a considerable number of emigrants from 
Wallachia, headed by Eliade and General Tell, former members of 
the Lord-Lieutenancy, met in Sibiu. Puchner did not receive them 
too eagerly, because of information he had during the summer 
with regard to political tendencies beginning to manifest themselves 
in the Roumanian countries. Nor did they show themselves in the 
least pleased with the new role of the Austrian general or with the 
political orientation of the government m Vienna. In face of the 
chaotic state of affairs in Transylvania, most of them openly 
expressed their anti-Austrian sentiments. Some even lent them- 
selves to republican propaganda, if we are to give credence to 
Saxon insinuations.^^ Hearing how they spoke, members of the 
Roumanian Committee in Sibiu '' were alarmed.” Naturally, the 
contact between them and their Transylvanian leaders, was broken. 
Even Laurianu avoided meeting them. As a leading member of the 
Committee, he could not allow himself to be suspected. Paleologu 
and Teulescu rebuked their Transylvanian friends, saying pathetic- 
ally '' you have built ^.n eternal barrier between the Wallachian and 
Transylvanian Roumanians.” 

We get this information from Maiorescu. It is confirmed by 
Balcescu, who arrived in Sibiu about the beginning of November, 
with the idea of studying the Roumanian movement in Transylvania 
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and the Banat. “ I do not want to go ahead/' he says, “ until I see 
with my own eyes what is to be expected from the Roumanians 
there." At Sibiu he met Laurianu, his former collaborator. He 
had discussions with other members of the Committee, informing 
himself about the progress of the revolt and about the cause of the 
break with the Hungarians and about the manner in which collabora- 
tion was reached with General Puchner. He commented on the 
young men who had become famous " — lancu, Solomon and 
others. 

Recognising the satisfactoriness of the beginnings of Roumanian 
administration and living through exalted moments of hope for the 
striving generation, he stated . “ Transylvania will become 

altogether a Roumanian province." But Balcescu saw the political 
evolution in Transylvania in another light. He observed at once 
that the Roumanian Committee had rushed on blindfold '' under the 
orders of the Commanding General who directed it for his own 
ends." In this way, the Roumanian movement assisted the 
Imperial reactionaries." In order to avoid such trouble, Balcescu 
thought that a new National assembly should be called,^® to begin 
to organise Transylvania as a Roumanian country, '' and to proclaim 
it as such." The Committee approved his suggestion but the 
cursed general Command, in order to frustrate them, had forced 
them to convoke two assemblies, one of Roumanian Uniat es and one 
of Orthodox. The great patriot adds that he advised the 
Roumanians of the Banat to send delegates to both meetings in 
order (along with all Roumanians in the Austrian Empire) to seek 
union in an indivisible body," with the same organisation and the 
same administration. The idea of formulating such a scheme was 
therefore discussed between Balcescu and members of the Committee, 
before the meeting of 28 December. He also raised other problems 
with liis friends in Sibiu : the enmity of the Transylvanian 
Roumanians towards the Saxons, " whom they hate like the 
Hungarians," and of the Banat Roumanians towards the Serbs, 
because they tried to trample on them and to draw them into the 
vortex of Panslavism. " 0 , how much misery has been caused in 
these parts by the feeling of Nationalism," he sighed. Then he 
showed that the war between Hungarians and Roumanians was a 
barbaric war, unequalled even in the Middle The advantage 

which the Roumanians had was that they rose to a man, that 
many highly popular young men were at the head of the nation, 
and that they had learned to fight and not to be afraid of war. 
'' When the masses have risen so forcibly, they must be quieted 
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without being dissatisfied. For that reason, the Emperor will be 
forced to grant them much.” 

The following statement, full of optimism, seemed to him almost 
a reality. He regretted that the Hungarians had not behaved 
otherwise. If they had not provoked the Roumanians, but had 
been friendly towards them, “ things would have been quite different 
and the Austrian Empire dismembered.” He believed, finally, that 
the Fate of the Roumanians would improve considerably and that, 
separated from Hungary, Transylvania and the Banat would unite 
with the Principalities. 

The letters in which BMcescu unfolds the impressions gathered 
in Transylvania were written after his departure for Constantinople. 
In Belgrade, in January, he received news that the Roumanians in 
Transylvania and the Banat were to have a Roumanian Prince, i.e., 
a kind of autonomous government. We reproduce in their entirety 
his comments on this prospect, because they set out with the clarity 
of prophetic vision the path to be followed by the Roumanian 
people : 

” If it be true, then it is a great step forward for our people 
m those lands. For my part, the question of nationality is 
more important than liberty. Until a people can exist as a 
nation, it cannot make use of liberty. Liberty can easily 
be recovered when it is lost — ^but not nationality.^® Therefore 
I believe that in the present position of our country we must 
aim more at the preservation of our nationality — so greatly 
menaced — and seek as much liberty as is necessary for the 
development of our nationality.” 

The Transylvanian leaders saw the justification of their policy 
in the light of the pnnciples thus categorically expressed. 

Presuming that the Committee would succeed m securing 
recognition of nationality. Balcescu raised this time only vague 
objections to collaboration with the Imperial regime. National 
consciousness guarantees the existence of a people, even if it has 
been robbed temporarily of its liberty. On this belief the 
Roumanians of Transylvania based their national policy — ^instinct- 
ively at first and then more consciously. Golescu Arapila (The 
Black) expressed the same opinion from Paris : If we succeed in 

getting Austria to adopt the principle of protecting the Roumanians 
of Transylvania, no one will have been betrayed.” He went even 
further than Balcescu, proclaiming emphatically that ' if the 
Roumanian nation in Austria is reborn, the Roumanians m the 
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Principalities can never perish, even though Tsarist troops should 
remain in the country. Therefore I hold that the question of the 
Roumanian people in Austria is a question of life and death with us.’' 

The generation of ’48 regarded it as its duty to examine all the 
possibilities which opened ways towards the improvement of the 
political situation. Balcescu, especially, strove like a hero to find 
a way out towards the light. Contact with the Transylvanian 
leaders strengthened his belief, although the exile which weighed 
on him did not contribute thereto. 

But Sibiu was to shelter for several weeks another great patriot 
in exile. Alecu Golescu Albul (The White), passing through Tran- 
sylvania to visit his mother, took advantage of the occasion to 
discuss the current political problems with the leaders. Unfortun- 
ately we do not know with whom he talked in Sibiu. Two years 
later, exiled in Brussa, he was to remember the doubts he had had 
regarding the line of conduct to be taken by the Transylvanian 
Roumanians. Too discreet to try to exercise his influence, he felt 
nevertheless the enormous responsibility his generation had under- 
taken. 

He had complete understanding of the Roumanian cause m 
Austria, but he regretted that the revolutionary government of 
Wallachia did not give effective help to the Transylvanians. 
Thousands of armed men would have been needed to serve the 
interests of the Roumanian nation ” in Transylvania or m the 
Banat, and to prevent them from being uselessly scattered. 

'' Having studied their question, I have learned to know their 
complicated situation, their politics, towards both Austria and 
Hungary. I have learned why some Transylvanians cried : * Long 
live the Emperor of Austria ! ’ while the educated inhabitants of 
the Banat paid court to the Hungarians and slighted the Emperor.” 
Golescu (The White) disapproved of Eliade and the emigrants 
who made the mistake of waiting with folded hands, singing the 
glory of the Hungarians and the shame of the Roumanians in 
Transylvania, thus estranging these people who had met them, 
a few days before, offering them heart, love and all the wisdom of 
their minds. 

Before setting out for the Bukovina, Golescu paid a visit to the 
Apuseni Mountains. Here he met lancu, Axente, Buteanu, Petru 
Dobra, Nicolae Vladutiu, Vasile Moldovanu and many other leaders 
and intellectuals. All the flower of the fighting youth met in Zlatna 
to discuss the politics of the nation with the Wallachian nobleman. 
They examined the Roumanian problem together, and then discussed 
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the whole situation. At that moment, after the defeat of the 
revolution, the Wallachian emigrants were passing through a fearful 
crisis. Scattered — some in the West, others in the East — they had 
not yet succeeded in co-ordinating their political actions They 
had not even found the funds necessary for the costly upkeep of 
their exile. A series of memoranda needed to be printed in Paris 
in order to inform the governments of the great powers and European 
public opinion about the true state of affairs in the two principalities. 

We know about the ideas expounded by Golescu Albul at the 
meeting in the mountains from a letter addressed to lancu on 
30 January. The Wallachian emigrants had decided to support 
the policy of Turkey, whose interests were identical with their own. 
In 1840, he says, France had been preparing the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire and the founding of independent states for the 
small nations of which it was comprised. Those states would have 
been destined to constitute a buffer betw^een the civilised world and 
Tsarism. Now^, at the beginning of 1849, Fsar fostered the same 
idea, advancing towards the realisation of Peter the Great's plans. 
This would have meant the annexation of the Principalities and the 
collapse of the Roumanian nation, together with the realisation of 
Panslavism. But the Great Powers, France and England, were 
allied with Turkey. They supported her, in order to persuade the 
Tsarist cabinet to evacuate the Principalities. The Porte now 
desired the emigrants to pursue the same policy. The Turks could 
secure collaboration with the Roumanians if they would agree to 
accord them a new constitution as well as approve their union. 
Therefore he (Golescu Albul) also decided to set out for Con- 
stantinople. 

From Turkey, the emigres could help the Transylvanian 
Roumanians with arms and munitions. In this frightful up- 
heaval," continued Golescu, " their duty is to save the Roumanian 
cause, and to assure the future of the Roumanians in the Princi- 
palities. lancu's mission must be to organise the millions of 
Roumanians under the Austrian sceptre." Golescu saw in Magheru 
and lancu the future protagonists of the Roumanian idea. 

The moment for action was very favourable , but the 
Roumanians of Transylvania, even according to the opinion of the 
emigres m Paris, " did not go far enough to meet Austria." They 
were placed under the guarianship of the Saxons, who were made 
their spokesmen. He does not say that one must beware of the 
Saxons. On the contrary, he is of the opmion that one should show 
them trust and sincere friendship in order to recommend the 
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Roumanian nation to everyone and to behave in such a way that 
the other nationalities will not be filled with fear and hatred. It 
IS not good for the Roumanians to follow the example of the 
Hungarians but to try in every way to establish peaceful relations, 
even with the Saxons. In this way, the Roumanian cause would 
present itself to the world in pleasing colours and not darkly — like 
that of the Hungarians. On the other hand that did not mean the 
acceptance of tutelage. What a good thing it would have been if 
the Roumanians from Transylvania, the Banat, Oradea, and the 
Bukovina had each sent a delegate, with full powers to Frankfurt 
and Vienna, as the Saxons had done ’ 

‘‘ Brother lancu,'' says Golescu, continuing his political 
lesson with astonishing clarity of vision, “ the Roumanians of 
Transylvania are sacrificing their lives for nationality and yet 
they do not try to send men to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Frankfurt, 
to gather the fruits which must result from the work done by 
the blood of thousands of Roumanians and at a cost of 
hundreds of devastated villages. A man sows in vain if he 
does not also thmk of the harvest. Providence has given 
favourable circumstances to the Roumanian cause. Let us 
see that the Roumanian, dymg for the Emperor, dies also for 
his nation ! '' 

Did Golescu use this kind of language in the presence of the 
Committee ? It is probable that he did, since he seems to have had 
fuU information about the progress of the political action of the 
Transylvanian Roumanians, about the momentary set-backs, their 
concern for the future, and the means to be used to escape from 
their difficulties. He knew the men best suited to take up the role 
of diplomatic emissaries. But, what is more important, he also 
foresaw political failure if the Transylvanian leaders did not take 
measures to prevent it in time. His word was soon to be heeded. 
When he addressed the youth in the mountains, two members of 
committee, Laurianu and Popazu, were on their way to Vienna. 

The journey of Georghe Magheru through Transylvania deserves 
to be mentioned also for the sentiments of sincere friendship and 
patriotism which he showed to the people. As commandant of the 
brigade organised at his own instigation, he entered the country only 
after the military formation had been broken up, and he dispersed 
it about the end of September, 1848. He tried to cross with an 
armed brigade, in order to help the Roumanians at least with arms ; 
but the Austrian authorities refused him permission. The Saxons 
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were the first to be alarmed when they learned of Magheru's inten- 
tions. They persuaded the supreme Commander to refuse them’ 
permission to enter, accusing them of being republicans and of 
desiring to enter the army of Kossuth. Therefore Magheru was 
closely watched all the time he was in Sibiu and Brasov, and m the 
end he was ordered to leave the country. 

We possess a letter of his, of extreme importance for the politics 
of the Transylvanian Roumanians, with whose leaders he had 
always maintained close contacts, both during his time in Tran- 
sylvania and later in Vienna where he stayed on his way from 
Trieste. The letter reproduces the opinions he held from the 
beginning of May, 1849, but contains also many of his personal 
experiences. Golescu (The Black) made the observation that the 
Roumanian Committee of Transylvania had not shown enough zeal 
m following one and the same political line : Magheru makes the 
following reply ; 

“ Taking into consideration all the obstacles, all the hatred 
and hidden envy, all the falsehoods and the intrigues of the 
Saxons, can anyone doubt the inability of the committee to 
accomplish anything ? From the very beginning and until 
our emigrants had reached Transylvania, the Saxons set out 
to slander the Roumanians and to lower them in the estimation 
of the Imperial government. Naturally, the Hungarians, who 
were scattered in Austria, were accomplices in this. The 
Saxons took this line because they feared that when Tran- 
sylvania was cleared of Hungarians, they might fall under the 
yoke of the Roumanians, who were much more numerous. 
The Hungarians, faithful to the dynasty, collaborated with 
the Saxons in the conviction that the Roumanians were^their 
enemies, especially on the field of battle. The Saxons and 
Hungarians thus united (though for different reasons), suc- 
ceeded in placing the Roumanians under permanent suspicion 
from the side of the Austrian authorities. Thus the arms at 
the disposal of the Austrian government were invariably 
distributed among the Saxons. In any fight where the 
Roumanians put up a gallant show, the semi-official news- 
papers, as well as the bulletins of the government, attributed 
these feats of arms to the Saxons, and to the role which they 
played on the field of battle. When the Saxons turned tail 
at the first sight of the enemy, this was attributed shamelessly 
to the influence of the Roumanians, many of whom had met 
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their death on the battle-field. ... In spite of all this 
they remained faithful to the last to the foreign standard 
which they defended."' 


IV 

The political programme of the Transylvanian Roumanians at 
this stage sought therefore to ensure recognition within the Habsburg 
Monarchy. In Frankfurt, loan Maiorescu — a Transylvanian by 
birth — proposed in September a union with the Roumanian Princi- 
palities of Austria^ The leaders in Transylvania also sought the 
reunion of all Roumanian provinces in the Austrian Empire so as to 
constitute an autonomous '' Roumanian duchy "" subject of course 
to the Habsburg crown. A memorandum on these lines was pre- 
sented to the young Emperor on 25 February, 1849, by the delegates 
from Transylvania, the Banat and Bukovina The Court in Vienna 
hesitated to give a decisive reply, so as not to be forced, after the 
coUapse of the Hungarian revolution, to be under any obligation to 
the Roumanians. The motive for the Emperor’s attitude must be 
sought in the first place in his fear of the founding of a '' Daco- 
Roumania,” the spectre of which the Saxons in Transylvania had 
been careful to pamt in a document addressed to him on 2 October, 
But in December political circles in Vienna were fully preoccupied 
with the organisation of autonomous national provinces. The 
realisation of this project was frustrated by the opposition of Prince 
Windischgratz. 

Towards the end of the Hungarian Revolution, a Roumanian 
patriot, Nicolae Balcescu, former member of the Wallachian govern- 
ment, tried to carry out a plan to reconcile Roumanians in the 
Hungarian Kingdom with the ideas of the emigrants and the inten- 
tions of Kossuth to provoke a diversion destined to strike a blow 
at Tsarist policy. In the autumn of 1848, the delegate of the 
Hungarian Government in Paris, Count Ladislas Teleki, had met 
with so much distrust on the part of the authorities that in March, 
1849, he was obliged to ask for a radical reform in the policy of 
Kossuth towards the nationalities.^^ In the declarations of 7 March, 
addressed to Prince Adam Czartoryski, Teleki also put forward the 
Roumanian problem in Transylvania as seen by the Kossuth 
government. Some days later another agent of the president, 
Fridenc Szarvady, sketched an outhne of common Slav-Hungarian- 
Italian-Roumanian action, which would be directed against Austria. 
Roumanian emigrants in Pans also associated themselves with this 
plan, Nicolae Golescu too, formerly Lord Lieutenant, believed 
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that some action was necessary to separate the Transylvanian 
Roumanians from Austria.^’ 

These schemes made it necessary for Nicolae Balcescu to leave 
the Bosphorus and to set out again for Transylvania, about the 
middle of April, 1849.*^® On 26 May, he arrived at Debrecen. The 
very next day he was received by Kossuth in a long audience and 
expounded the proposals he had brought. The Hungarian Governor 
listened with great satisfaction to the ideas put forward by his 
agents from abroad, regarding a Slav-Hungarian-Roumanian 
Confederation. He declared himself in favour of the plan to include 
a Roumanian Legion to carry out a raid on the territory of the 
Principalities. But the problem of the Roumanians in Transylvania 
gave rise to a lively discussion between these two politicians. 
Kossuth said : '' The Roumanians have suffered much at the hands 
of Hunganan noblemen and Germans, but they have nevertheless 
kept silent. Now that they have gained their liberty, they are 
allying themselves with the Germans and the Tsar, the enemies of 
the Principalities. If they had risen in order to recover their national 
independence or Union with the Roumanian countries, then their 
action would have been justified. But that did not seem to be 
their aim.” 

Later on Kossuth was to show Balcescu the proof he had of 
the real intentions of the Roumanian politicians, namely, a letter 
of 5 August addressed by Golescu (the Black) to Laurianu and 
confiscated by the police of Baron Way. Here is the reply of 
Balcescu to Kossuth word for word : '"I had no difficulty in proving 
to him and, I believe, in convincing him of the injustice of the 
accusation made against us ; that, instead of separating Tran- 
sylvania from Hungary, we wanted even more to unite it and do 
more for it ; so that finally, the idea of a Dacian Kingdom is invented 
by the Tsarists in order to cause disruption and animosity between 
us and the Hungarians.” 

The letter of 5 August does indeed speak of ” the creation of a 
Roumanian Union,” but with the condition attached that it should 
be within the framework of the confederation of Austrian 
nations.” The author builds on the authentic, democratic elements 
of the Germans in Austria, detesting the reaction led by the Minister 
Latour ; and so he desires that this confederation should be able to 
keep the balance between Hungarian and Croat influence in order 
to paralyse their eventual preponderance. The proposal of Balcescu 
had, at bottom, the same objective ; it was directed, nevertheless, at 
the Austria of that day. It was identical with the decision taken at 
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the Conference held in Paris on i8 May, 1849, by representatives 
of the nations of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, under the presidency 
of Czartoryski. This Conference envisaged the founding of a con- 
federation of Danubian States, with Hungary at the head, but 
conceding autonomy to every nationality, each with a well-defined 
territory and its old traditions. 

The talks between Kossuth and Balcescu made scarcely any 
headway in the week that followed. Kossuth's mistrust of the 
political plans of the Roumanian leaders continued, nor was the 
Hungarian Government m agreement with the proposals regarding 
the freedom of the nationalities in Hungary. Balcescu could not 
persuade Kossuth to grant the Roumanians a larger measure of 
freedom — even in the provinces where they were in the majority ; 
while the Foreign Minister failed to see that the aim of the 
Hungarians was to assimilate all nationalities and create a uniform 
Hungary. When on 14 July he authorised Balcescu to proceed with 
the formation of Roumanian legions, events on the battle-field had 
made the situation desperate The Hungarian government had 
taken refuge in Szegedin, and was prepared to grant the Roumanians 
a very modest number of rights. BMcescu left for Cluj, and from 
there went on to meet Avram lancu in the Apuseni Mountains, to 
persuade that heroic leader of Roumanian resistance to be reconciled 
with the Hungarians and to collaborate in the common fight against 
the Austro-Russian armies. If this action had not been so belated, 
there would perhaps have been an understanding between these two 
peoples, which might have altered the course of their political 
future 

On 23 April, 1849, Balcescu had an interview in Clu] with 
John Paget, who, having married into an aristocratic family there, 
was holidaying in Transylvania. From their conversation, we 
gather that Balcescu was optimistic about the chances of coming 
to an understanding, although he insisted that the Hungarians must 
accord the rights demanded by the Roumanians in the counties. 
The astute Englishman, having listened to Balcescu's proposals, 
noted his opinion in these words : “In any case, Transylvania is 
lost for us and for Hungary." By “ us " he meant the Hungarian 
ruling class, who would lose the role they had hitherto played the 
moment elementary political rights were granted to the Roumanians. 
But Balcescu's plan could make no further progress for the time 
being : in view of the successes of the Austro-Russian armies, it was 
too late. Avram lancu confessed as much, not without some 
regret. On 3 August he pointed out the benevolent neutrality of 
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the Roumanians, a fact which made him suspect in the eyes of the 
Austrians. Soon, however, the Hungarian revolution collapsed, and 
along with the victory of reaction the most despotic absolutism was 
installed in the Roumanian provinces of the Monarchy. Dreams of 
liberty were at an end ; the political movement was crushed. It 
is interesting, however, that the Court in Vienna continued its 
suspicion of the Roumanian leaders, considering them to be 
obsessed with the idea of a “ Daco-Roumania.” Their political 
failure, after such close collaboration with the Hungarians during 
the whole course of the fight, cannot be explained otherwise. 

These considerations, collected from the entire documentary 
material at my disposal, show to what extent such suspicions were 
justified. As far as the Roumanians in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy were concerned, these suspicions had no foundation, 
because they were still far from the idea of organising irredenta.’' 
A statement made by an intimate associate of the governor 
Kossuth, sums up the true situation, with much good sense and 
fairness : The Roumanian people,” says Meszaros K, were still 
at the stage when the idea of autonomy had not crystallised in their 
nunds, except as a vague desire — a sweet illusion. This idea had 
not even spread among the lower classes, it was not even fully formed. 
At that time, the Roumanian race belonged to nobody and depended 
on the whims of the governor, as to whether it would be allied with 
the Hungarian nation or with the politics of Austria.” Is it possible 
that Kossuth did not realise this ^ It is certain that he did, for 
otherwise he would never have concluded so easily a year later, at 
Vidin, his pact for a Hungaro-Roumanian confederation. The 
Roumanian patriots in Wallachia and Moldavia were on the other 
hand much more advanced. The efforts of loan Campineanu were 
bearing fruit. For that reason, leaders like A. G Golescu, Nicolae 
Balcescu, I. Ghica or Dimitrie Golescu of Wallachia and’^Alecu 
Russo of Moldavia, saw in the revolution of ’48 an opportunity to 
sketch a plan for national unity and to discuss the possibilities of 
realising it. Although Balcescu had held other opinions before, he 
came to the conclusion during his exile in Constantinople that the 
Roumanians could not represent a real power until they were united 
in one and the same political body. And so, continuing his talks 
with Hungarian emigrants m Paris, he claimed in 1851 all the 
Roumanian territory in Hungary, in order to integrate .it with the 
United Principalities and form a federation with the rest of Hungary. 

Carpathinus. 
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STATES AND BOUNDARIES IN THE 
DANUBIAN LANDS 

Few regions m the world present more complexities to the student 
than the Danubian Lands. At the very outset of any analysis, 
there exists the difficulty of definition and nomenclature. The 
drainage area of the great river, that is, the physical Danube Basin, 
817,000 square kilometres in extent, is not coincident with any 
grouping of political divisions and it may be argued that Hungary 
and Roumania are the only true Danubian States in so far as their 
drainage is entirely associated with this nver. The surface waters 
of Czechoslovakia are divided between North European rivers (Elbe 
and Oder) and the Danube ; those of Bulgaria are almost equally 
shared by Black Sea and Aegean river systems while those of 
Yugoslavia find outlets to three seas, the Adriatic, Black Sea and 
Aegean. The drainage pattern of Austria is entirely Danubian but 
there is a distinction to be drawn between those eastward-flowing 
tributaries which join the main river m its middle section (Leitha, 
Morava and Drava) and those which flow northwards to join the 
Upper Danube and only the upper parts of which lie completely in 
Austria (Isar, Inn, Salzach). Yet, in a very real sense, all of these 
countries are riparian States of the Danube and, although their 
interests in the river vary in degree of importance, they may justly 
be described as Danubian States. On the other hand, Southern 
Germany (Wurttemberg and Bavaria) although largely drained by 
the Upper Danube (above Passau), is a part of the Reich and looks 
northward rather than eastward 

The area thus defined by the political boundaries of these six 
States possesses a certain degree of geological unity m so far as its 
major land forms are primarily the result of a long series of earth 
movements, both vertical and tangential, the last of which, the 
Alpine Orogeny, determined its major lineaments. Within the 
general structural arrangement, however, there is a great variety 
of types of terrain ranging from the almost monotonous plains of 
Hungary to the Alpine lands of Austria and the Carpathian lands 
of Roumania. Diversity is the keynote of the physical geography 
of the Danubian Lands almost as much in climatic conditions as in 
surface features since temperatures, precipitaljion, length of growing 
season and of snow cover vary widely, mainly in relation to altitude. 
Here are none of the ameliorating factors associated, as in Western 
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Europe, with proximity to a great ocean. In the result, many types 
of human habitat have been and are available together with a 
considerable range of material resources, mineral, vegetable and 
animal In short, the physical environments of the Danubian Lands 
suggest the possibility of conjoint economic development, the com- 
ponent parts of the area being in a position to make their individual 
contributions to the well-being of the whole. That the potentialities 
of this geographical background have not been exploited in this 
manner is all too evident, especially when it is recalled that the 
greater part of the region possessed a form of political unity under 
the Habsburg regime, from the expulsion of the Turks until 1918. 
Once that political overlordship was removed, the lands which had 
been under its sway fell a prey to the disintegrating forces associated 
with nationalism and the seal was set on their fragmentation by the 
Treaties of St. Germain, Trianon and Rapallo. The new political 
order lasted for barely two decades and, given a recrudescence of the 
antagonistic particularisms of the inter-war years, the prospects of 
survival of the six States, as independent units, for another twenty 
years are not very good 

Every modern independent State, and it is worth noting that 
this is the form of political structure which mankind appears to 
regard as the most desirable, has a triune character , the pillars of 
the State are threefold. Territory is essential although its area and 
character vary within wide limits. This territorial extent must be 
inhabited, so that the second pillar is the people. Thirdly, the 
relationships between the people and their land and between them- 
selves are organised under some form of governmental system which 
finds its expression in law. The criterion of the success or failure 
of a State as a going concern '' is the degree of adjustment achieved 
by its people to the environment in which they live. But every 
State, politically independent in theory as it may be, has neighbours, 
either in close contiguity or at varying distances so that the processes 
of adjustment are twofold. Internally the State's primary function 
is to facilitate the relationships between its territory and its people 
in such ways that the maximum benefits may be gained by the 
latter. In its external relations, the objective of the State is to come 
to terms with those other political entities which have common 
interests with it, while maintaining its own sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. Those States, in which adjustment, internally and extern- 
ally, has been developed to a high level may be described as mature ; 
they owe much usually to the possession of rich material resources 
and favourable geographical location. The fundamental problem 
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of the Danubian States is that they have been unable to achieve a 
stage of advanced adjustment, neither within the territorial frame- 
work of each nor between themselves. Since their boundaries were 
defined by the treaties which followed the first world war, it has 
become apparent that the small State is unable to withstand aggres- 
sion from more powerful neighbours ; it must either combine with 
other Powers to resist attack or it must seek the protection of one 
of the major Powers. During the inter-war years, the Danubian 
States failed to achieve a common unity of purpose and their 
individual military weakness was enhanced all too frequently by 
internal dissension. The results were seen in the catastrophic events 
of the period from 1938 onwards. 

It would be an error of the first magnitude to ascribe this political 
immaturity of the Danubian States to any one cause or indeed to 
any one particular group of causes. Undoubtedly, historical factors 
have played an important separatist role — no State can successfully 
regard its past history as a tabula rasa — and in 1948 particularly, 
it would be unwise not to take cognizance of the political and social 
movements which reached a milestone in 1848. Nevertheless, 
historical, political and economic events always have a loctis and the 
physical conditions of that locus exert an influence on the events 
which take place m it. These conditions of place are too commonly 
overlooked in assessing the reasons for political stability or instability. 
They have contributed their share to the complicated history of the 
Danubian States. Man has no more '' conquered nature here 
than he has done elsewhere ; he has only been less successful in 
adjusting his activities to the conditions of Danubian terrain and 
largely because he has not enjoyed the favourable conditions of time 
which have been advantageous elsewhere. 

Table i shows some of the fundamental geographical elements 
in the pre-war Danubian States. 

West of the U.S.S.R., the 1939 population of Europe was 403 
millions, of whom 73,367,000 (18*2%) lived on the pre-war territory 
of the SIX Danubian States, which equalled 18*9% of the area of 
the Continent (excluding the U.S.S.R.). The average density of 
the Danubian population was 8o-i per square kilometre, which was 
not far removed from the mean density of all Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.), which was 75*8 but showed striking differences from the 
densities of certain West European countries such as England and 
Wales (2757), Germany (147*9), Belgium (275*3) and Holland (267*7). 
Furthermore, the demographic structure of the Danubian population, 
as revealed in the proportions of urban and rural people, was 
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Table i Some Essential Statistics Concerning 
THE Danubian States 


Population 


State 

Area ^ 

Last 

Census * 

1939 

Estimate ^ 

Density * 

% 4^^ 

Population 
of Europe ® 

Austria . 

839 

6,760 (1934) 

6,672 

79-5 

1*6 

Bulgaria . 

103 0 

6,078 (1934) 

6,305 

61 *2 

I 6 

Czechoslovakia . 

1405 

14.730 {1930) 

15.513 

110*4 

3-8 

Hungary. 

93-1 ^ 

1 9.319 (1941) 

9,129 

98*0 

2 3 

Yugoslavia . 

247 5 , 

13.934 (1931) 

15.703 

63-4 

3*9 

Roumama . 

295 0 ; 

18,057 (1930) 

20,045 

67-9 

5*0 

Totals 

' 

963 0 ’ 

68.878 

73.367 


18*2 


^ In thousands of square kilometres to nearest thousand as at i January, 1938 
“ To nearest thousand Date of last census m brackets 
^ To nearest thousand and for areas as at i January, 1938 
^ Per square kilometre m 1939 areas as at i January, 1938. 

^ For 1939 populations for areas as at i January, 1938, but excluding the population 
of the USSR in the total European population 

Sources : Official Year Books of countries concerned, and D. Kirk, Europe^s Population 
in the Intcnmr Years, League of Nations, Washington, 1946, for the 1939 estimates, densities 
and percentages of European population 


markedly different from that of Western Europe, as the following 
table shows. 


Table 2. Proportions of Urban and Rural Populations 



Rural 

Urban 

(in percentages) 

Danubian States 



Austna 

39 3 

6o*7 

Bulgaria 

78 6 

21 4 

Czechoslovakia 

52*2 

47-8 

Hungary 

57-5 

42*5 

Yugoslavia 

77-7 

22*3 

Roumania 

79 8 

20*2 

Selected W. European States : 



England and Wales 

245 

75 5 

Germany ' 

30-1 

69*9 

Belgium 

19 5 

80 *5 

Holland 

20*4 

79*5 


Source : D Kirk, op cif. 


Even allowing for the statistically defective definitions of niraE’ 
and “ urban ” employed by various States, it is clear that the 
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population of Danubian Europe was predominantly rural, whereas 
in Western Europe the reverse is the case. Austria alone of the 
Danubian States had decidedly more urban than rural people, but 
this was explained by the unbalanced concentration of people in 
one large city, Vienna, and did not reflect the true grouping of the 
Austrians as a whole. This difference in the demographic structures 
of Western Europe and the Danubian Lands, a difference largely 
of town-dwellers as against '' countrymen,” goes far to explain the 
differences in outlook between the inhabitants of the two regions 
and, furthermore, throws light on the failure of many West 
Europeans to understand Danubian problems. 

European urbanisation may be regarded, among other things, 
as the visible expression of the degree of industrialisation in its 
component parts. With the single exception of Bohemia, Danubian 
Europe is industrially backward and the tendency m the recent past 
has been to regard its peoples as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ” in contrast with the factory- and office- workers of Western 
Europe. Nowhere was this view more clearly expressed than in 
the pre-war German attitude to the Danubian States, whose people 
were regarded not merely as culturally inferior but as destined to 
play an inferior role in the European economy. The French 
geographer. Professor de Martonne,^ has postulated the theory of 
an economic gradient eastwards in Europe, and the standard of 
living certainly decreases in an easterly direction. This frequently 
unrecognised gradation in the economic conditions of one of the 
most densely inhabited regions of the earth’s surface is closely related 
to the transition from a group of highly industrialised societies to 
one which is predominantly agricultural. The difference is under- 
stood and appreciated in the Danubian States as the emphasis laid 
on the necessity of increased industrialisation in the recently pub- 
lished plans shows. But such a stepping up of industrial production 
pre-supposes the control of adequate raw materials or the ability 
to acquire them, together with the manpower and mechanical 
energy to run the factories. Czechoslovakia alone of the six Danu- 
bian States possesses sufficient of these material bases for a highly 
developed industrial economy, but even it is not abundantly endowed 
although it has exploited its resources with great skill and initiative. 
Undoubtedly the remaining States can increase production with the 
resources at present available, but the geological structure of Danubia 
is such that the industrially useful mineral deposits tend to be 

^ Emm. de Martonne, Europe Centrale, Tome IV, Geographic UmverseUe, Pans,, 

1931* 
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widely spread in relatively small deposits and often of inferior 
quality, so that individual State industrialisation must be expensive 
and will lequirc, at least in its early stages, considerable protection 
from more richly endowed and more highly organised competitors. 
The essential prerequisite to the economic development of the Danu- 
bian States is a lengthy period of political stability in which to 
experiment with both agricultural and industrial development. 

.\ttention has often been drawn to the existence of a kind of 
political unity in the former Austro-Hunganan domains but the 
separatist forces of incipient nationalism, delayed in their full 
e.xpression until the inter-war years, were opposed to full political 
stability in spite of the deliberate centralising of communications 
facilities on Vienna and Budapest. In any case, the territories 
controlled by the Habsburgs were not coincident with those of the 
modern Danubian States as Figure i shows. Hence the latter 
inherited not only the political, economic and ethnic problems of 
Austria-Hungary but also those of adjacent areas which had deve- 
loped outside the sphere of full Habsburg influence. After the first 
world war, Austria and Hungary were residual States, greatly 
reduced in area and associated resources, Czechoslovakia was a 
newdy created “ successor ” State ; Yugoslavia and Roumania repre- 
sented, in a territorial sense, previously independent political entities 
which had succeeded to large areas which had been subject to 
Austria or to Hungary, while Bulgaria retained the independence 
which it had acquired outside the Habsburg orbit while losing its 
frontage on the Aegean Sea. Thus the peace treaties of 1919-1920 
resulted m a series of major territorial and boundary changes in the 
Danubian Lands w'hich, for a century or more, had been the locus of 
political, social and economic ferment. 

The new States were established, therefore, in conditions which 
could not be described as auspicious for their future welfare.'’ Their 
mutual relationships were disturbed by their individual reactions 
to the new territorial arrangements. Austrian and Hunganan re- 
sentment at their losses of land, people, resources and prestige, 
Yugoslav and Roumanian fears of the results of Austrian and 
Hungarian irredentism and particularly the Yugoslav dread of a 
Habsburg restoration, effectively inhibited constructive co-operation 
in inter-State affairs. One of the most direct results of this parti- 
cularism was seen in the development and maintenance of armed 
forces which, ineffective as they were against later German aggres- 
sion, proved a serious drain on the revenues of each of the countries. 
In retrospect, it is clear that, however much the Danubian States 
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were designed to comply with the idealistic conception of '' self- 
determination/' the prospects of their survival as independent 
political entities in the testing times of the second quarter of the 
20th century were certainly not good. The Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente, in their initiation and in their short periods of 
existence, were at once symptoms and results of Danubian disunity 
and it is highly significant that, with the sole exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, each of the Danubian States resorted to the political 
expedient of a more or less' rigid dictatorship. 

The events of the twenty years between 1920 and 1940 provide 
adequate e\idence that the Danubian peoples failed in their efforts 
to organise successfully both their internal and external relation- 
ships. This failure is sometimes attributed to lack of administra- 
tive skill and insufficient experience of the art of government. Such 
charges are open to question ; less debatable explanations may be 
found in those environmental conditions which have exerted a 
powerful directive influence on their relations with neighbouring 
States and on their domestic affairs. 

It is almost a truism that the Danubian Lands constitute one of 
the world's great crossways. They are part of the eastern march- 
lands of Europe and, throughout historic time, they have been 
invaded or traversed from East and West as well as from North 
and South, a process which has not yet ended. The sequence and 
character of events in their history are inexphcable without reference 
to this major geographical factor. The pre-war Danubian chancenes 
were necessarily extremely sensitive to the trend of developments 
to East and West. But more important perhaps than this was the 
mosaic of ethnic distribution which the six States inherited from 
the past. Every invasion of the region has left the descendants of 
its armies or homeseekers. Some have a vestigial character, of 
interest only to ethnographers, but the members of the numerically 
larger groups, linked by ties of common ancestry and of common 
language as well as by the intangible sentiment of belonging together 
because of shared experiences, are nowhere found in compact, 
homogeneous, clearly defined masses. In the days before passports 
and customs formalities had become a necessary concomitant of 
political boundaries and when nationalism had not developed into 
an obsession, movement within the area and from outside was not 
officially restricted ; in certain cases it was actually encouraged and 
facilitated by the govermng authorities. This freedom of movement, 
together with mter-marriage and cross-breeding, have invalidated 
the application of the term '' race " in any scientific sense and yet, 
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on a territory roughly comparable with that of France and the 
British Isles together, there exist at least six major ethnic groups 
not one of which shows complete homogeneity. 

This geographical distribution of peoples presented an acute 
dilemma to the treaty-makers of 1919-1920. Once the principle 
of self-determination was accepted by them — its application in 
Danubian Europe was largely based on ethnic considerations — the 
virtual impossibility of drawing satisfactory boundaries in these 
lands of mixed peoples soon became apparent. Overnight “ national 
minorities ” came into existence and they have not yet ceased to 
create and perpetuate difficulties. Short of wholesale and well- 
organised compulsory migrations of such minorities, there seems to 
be no solution to boundary problems in Danubia as long as nation- 
alism continues to be a disruptive force. Even the drastic methods 
of compulsory transference of populations cannot be certain of 
success because there is no commonly accepted and reliable way of 
computing nationality. Language, frequently used as a test in this 
connection, is by no means satisfactory in aU cases because political 
or economic pressure, or both, may give rise to inaccurate computa- 
tions. Official census statistics are notoriously unreliable in disputed 
regions, and even plebiscites, such as that taken in the Klagenfurt 
Basin of Austria, may produce figures which do not conform 
accurately to the ethnic conditions. Twenty-eight years ago it was 
considered that the interests of minorities could be safeguarded by 
the insertion of provisions for their weU-being in the peace treaties. 
Events have proved the inaccuracy of this judgment. 

Yet the modern State, in Danubia as elsewhere, must have 
clearly defined and demarcated boundaries otherwise successful 
administration, more particularly m the peripheral areas, is im- 
possible. When the State has reached maturity, that is, when its 
people have learned to live together in peace and tranquillity with 
a reasonable degree of loyalty and acceptance of the obligations 
incurred by dwelling on its territory, the rigidly fixed boundary 
may cause no great hardships. But where, as in Danubia, such 
legal and political homogeneity are not found within political 
boundaries, the inevitable result among the dissident elements is 
a sense of injustice, of injury and of discontent. Wliere coercion, 
often brutal in its effects, is employed as a means of imposing a 
spurious unity, there tension develops and gives rise to internal 
dissension as well as to strain with those neighbounng States which 
consider that they have a right to protect the interests of the minori- 
ties. Hence boundary disputes, always possible in ethnic frontier 
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zones, are liable to grow into major international conflicts. That is 
one of the main reasons why the German invasion of the Danubian 
Lands was followed by the large-scale redistribution of territories 
indicated on Figure 2. 

The territorial fragmentation of the Danubian Lands after the 
first world war was necessarily accompanied by the establishment 
of new boundaries. These amounted to 18,055 kilometres in the 
aggregate or 15,729 kilometres if the coasts of Yugoslavia, Roumama 
and Bulgaria are omitted. Now mere lengths of the territorial 
limits of States, when not related to other aspects of the countries 
concerned, may have little or no significance, but when they are 
considered together with the areas and populations which they 
enclose, they give some indication of what has been called the 
'' interruptive factor ^ in the affairs of adjacent political units. 
The following table, compiled from the official Year Books of the 
six States, gives some useful information. 


Table 3 Areas, Boundaries and Populations in 
THE Danubian L.a.nds 



Area ^ 

1 Length ot 

1 Boundaries - 

i 

Population 

Density 

Austria . .... 

83-9 

1 

2,629 

795 

Bulgaria. 

103-0 

2,158 

61 2 

Czechoslovakia 

140*5 

4,120 

s 110*4 

Hungary 

93*1 

i >450 

98 0 

Yugoslavia . 

247-5 

4,298 

63 4 

Roumama . 

295-0 

3AOO 

67 9 

Totals 

963-0 

18 055 

Average 8o-i 


i 




^ la thousands of square kilometres. 

^ In kilometres. 

* Per square kilometre m 1939 on inter-war territory. 


Indices of the interruptive factor of international boundaries may 
be determined by multipl5dng the number of kilometres of boundary 
per thousand square kilometres of area by the density of population 
per square kilometre. The results for the Danubian States and for 
the continents, for companson, are as follows : 

^ The term was first used in this connection by S. W Boggs in International 
Frontiers, New York, 1940, 
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Table 4. Some Indices of the Interruftive Factor of 
International Boundaries 


Austria .... . 2,488 1 Danubia i »507 

Bulgaria .... . 1,282 1 Europe (excluding U S S R ) 1,400 

Czechoslovakia . . 3,^45 ! Asia . . . 190 

Hungary .... . 1,519 j S America . 33 

Yugoslavia . . . 1,097 Africa . . 30 

Roumania 782 i N America 23 


Europe is outstanding among the continents in the degree of 
its fragmentation ; the Danubian Lands conform to its general 
pattern and, in fact, exceed the Continental average. This was the 
outcome of the attempt to give territorial expression to the desires 
of the disparate nationalities in the region and, given the conditions 
of the time, it is difficult to see what other general arrangement could 
have been devised. Nevertheless, it was unwise to expect the 
Danubian peoples to adjust their activities to this particular terri- 
torial framework. Pressure on the boundaries, both from within 
and from without, was inevitable. Then, when the world economic 
depression came m the early 1930’s, these predominantly agricultural 
countries were affected more disastrously than States which had 
greater and more diversified resources. Increasing economic difficul- 
ties, enhanced by the strengthening of tariff barriers and exacerbated 
by claims for boundary revision and the fears they inspired among 
the successors,” made government by parliamentary methods 
almost impossible. One by one the dictators assumed power and 
came to terms with Germany, first m economic affairs and later on 
the political level. The Danubian Powers were faced, after 1918, 
with a dilemma from which there was no easy escape. Each 
was too small in area and too poorly endowed in material 
resources to maintain its territorial integrity against the aggressive 
economic policies of powerful non-Danubian countries. Each had 
its boundary disputes with one or more of its neighbours. Each 
sought to stem the rising tide of peasant discontent by means of 
agrarian reform during a period when competition from other 
agricultural regions was pointing the way in favour of capitalised 
farming on large units of land. It was no matter for surprise that 
the treaty settlement of 1919-1920 remained in operation for less 
than twenty years. 

With some modifications, the territorial status quo has now been 
restored after a period of warfare which, however unevenly spread 
in its effects, has nowhere improved the general standard of living 
nor increased the productivity of the Danubian Lands. Figure 3 
shows the post-war boundaries. Czechoslovakia has ceded Sub- 
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Carpathian Ruthenia to the U.S.S.R., which has also acquired 
Bessarabia from Roumania ; Yugoslavia has been successful in 
obtaining most of its territorial claims from Italy but has faUed 
in its desire to possess Trieste ; the Southern Dobrudja has passed 
from Roumania to Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia has been partly 
successful in its demand for territory on the right bank of the 
Danube opposite Bratislava. The Austria boundaries remain un- 
decided but the indications are that they will be little changed. In 
effect, Danubian area and resources have been reduced. The 
Yugoslav gams in Istria, the Julian March and the Adriatic islands 
have brought little to compensate for the loss of Ruthenia and 
Bessarabia. There has been some modification in the ethnic mosaic 
by reason of the compulsory transfers between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia but the pre-war disposition of peoples and resources remains 
largely unaltered and he would be a bold man who would suggest 
any further major boundary changes. No treaties will ever change 
the geological structure of the Danubian States nor regularise the 
variations in incidence of summer rainfall which often play havoc 
with crop yields on the Alfold and in WaUachia. 

If the pre-war boundaries have been restored and the ethnic 
conditions have been somewhat modified, at the same time the 
strategic and political aspects of the Danubian Lands have assumed 
a new orientation with surprising rapidity. There can be no doubt 
regarding their marchland function and ^character which, shared 
with Poland, may be briefly described as the result of the policy of 
the “ cordon sanitaire ” in reverse. Strategically, the six Danubian 
States and Poland, but excluding Alpine Austria, may be regarded 
as marks, but not of West and Central Europe against the East. 
Together they now constitute a great strategic " cushion,” reaching 
from the Baltic to the Aegean right across the larger of th^ two 
European isthmuses, and behind which Russian reconstruction pro- 
ceeds unmolested. With similar realism, the U.S.S.R. appears to 
be linking the political patterns and economic structures of Danubia 
ever more closely with its own. For many people in Western 
Europe and across the Atlantic, the present situation has qualities 
of grimness which do not augur weU for the future ; but that it 
possesses potential matenal advantages for the Danubian States is 
beyond question. 

Bearing in mind the disruption caused by the war and its 
aftermath, the paucity of rehable statistical information and the 
impossibility of making accurate forecasts concerning future 
relationships, there does appear to be a lessening of the barrier 
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function of State boundaries in Danubian Europe. In other words, 
the States concerned are learning the value of closer adjustment 
in their international relations. Yugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania 
and Bulgaria have already completed treaties of friendship, linking 
each of these States to its neighbours. Negotiations for trade 
agreements are proceeding rapidly and cultural ties are being 
developed and strengthened. Time alone will tell whether these 
arrangements wiU bear permanent fruits ; but at least a beginning 
has been made in the reduction of the interruptive force which such 
a great length of boundaries previously entailed. Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary are still at variance over the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia, but a measure of agreement between Hungary and 
Roumania and between Hungary and Yugoslavia marks a consider- 
able step forward in Danubian relations. 

Apart from the effects which this new order may inspire in 
Western Europe and beyond, there are many questions still to be 
answered and many problems to be solved before the disunity of 
the inter-war period is replaced by post-war harmony. To what 
extent the present arrangements have been imposed by Russia is 
a matter for conjecture, but there is abundant evidence of the 
directive influence which the Soviet Government is exerting. On 
the other hand, there has been little or no suggestion of a political 
federation of the Danubian States. The degree of incompatibility 
is stiU too great for such a sweeping reform which, in all probability, 
would not agree with Russian policy. What appears to be taking 
place is the initiation of a penod of what has been called “ functional 
federalism '' both between the States themselves and with the Soviet 
Union This means closer integration in economic and cultural 
activities without political union and may lead to a more eflicient||^ 
utilisation of resources. Obvious possibilities are the distribution 
of electricity generated from the coal of Silesia and Bohemia and 
from the oil of Roumania to those regions where fuel is lacking 
but which require mechanical energy for industrial progress. The 
further development of river traffic by improvements in the regula- 
tion of the Danube combined with the implementation of extensive 
irrigation projects, more especially on the Alfold, would not only 
increase agricultural production but would also make possible a 
greater diversity of cropping and would facilitate the distribution 
of the commodities produced. 

Such schemes are clearly beyond the scope of plans designed to 
meet the requirements of the next two, three or five years. They 
are long-term projects, calling for initiative and great capital expendi- 
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ture as well as the co-operation of the six States. They would 
undoubtedly increase both industrial and agricultural productivity, 
they would lead to an increase in standards of living and they 
would provide channels for that process of learning to live together 
which was conspicuously absent before the second world war. But 
their practicability depends, in the first place, on good relations 
in Danubia as a whole. It may be suggested that the first step 
has been taken in this direction by the reduction of the separating 
function of its State boundaries. Any considerable revival of the 
pre-war antagonisms will automatically strengthen these barriers to 
the detriment of the economy of the whole region. 

A. E. Moodie. 


University of London, 



PRESENT-DAY TRENDS IN SOVIET 
LINGUISTICS 


Soviet proletarian linguistics will always have a certain fascination 
for both expert and la3nnan in the field of European linguistic theory. 
If, that is, we understand by Russian proletarian linguistics the 
new phase of language-study opened up as an analogy to the scheme 
of socialist proletarian science as a whole. It will prove interesting 
for its relationship both to Marxist-Leninist dialectical materialism 
and to modem linguistic trends. 

In this paper I wish to express my opinion on modern Soviet 
linguistics, and to show how this very field, in so far as it contains 
anything typically Soviet without parallel elsewhere in Europe, is 
bound up with the theses and theones propounded by Nikolai 
Jakovlevic Marr. 

Marr's linguistic teaching is now regarded throughout Russia as 
the Soviet theory, and its representatives are the linguistic theorists, 
since the rest are specialists, either in Russian or in non-Russian 
fields, i.e., people who do not dare to aspire to broader linguistic 
conceptions, or, if they do, follow in Marr’s footsteps. This they 
do even if at times they fail to understand Marr, or do not want to 
do so. 

Marr, then, is so utterly the representative of Russian linguistic 
theory by reason of his doctrine that we must give him our first 
attention, and thus discover the key to Russia's present attitude 
to linguistics. Without Marr, we cannot appreciate subsequent 
generations of linguists. 

Marr's teaching, in its latest phase at least, is a sharp reaction 
against^ all traditional theory, against the bourgeois " tradition of 
pre-revolutionary days as earned on unbrokenly elsewhere on the 
foundations of neogrammarian doctrine — ^unless we except the 
recent structuralist formulae of the Prague-Copenhagen schools. 
This is so even when Marr's theories originate in, and build upon, 
neogrammarian principles, as I shall show. 

In his attitude to language development he attempts a new 
solution of fundamental neogrammarian problems as a whole, and 
by a radical redirection of his own linguistic aims he shows, or 
attempts to show, that this clearly arises out of similar or analogous 
basic reactions as new linguistic trends, whether * they be the 
sociological trend of the Meillet-De Saussure type or the idealistic 
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linguistics of Vossler, quite apart from the peculiar attitude adopted 
by Bloomfield and Sapir based on materialistic monism and standing 
close to the Soviet notion of linguistic processes in its theoretical 
basis. ^ The attempt to subject to criticism the results of the 
positivist and naturalistic trends of the neogrammarians and to 
ground itself on philosophical premises is the thing that links Soviet 
linguistics with all these trends in its interpretation of linguistic 
processes and the way it sets out linguistic facts Recent Russian 
linguistics has been developing within the frontiers set by the 
philosophy of dialectic materialism and the Marxist-Lenmist con- 
ception of language and linguistic history. This runs counter to the 
sjmchronistic school which stresses the logic of grammatical 
structure, like the school of De Saussure and all analogous trends ^ 
that disregard the parallel aspect of language as a system of differenti- 
ated and co-ordinated signals based on Bloomfield's theory of 
materialistic monism.^ 

The theoretical face of Soviet linguistics changed radically after 
the Revolution, and its new programme was formulated most 
eloquently of all by N. J. Marr ^ in my opinion when, referring to 
the setting up of the socialist State, he emphasised on behalf of 
Soviet linguistics as a whole that the Regime stood for cultural 
autonomy and the free evolution of all Soviet nationalities and 
their languages as embodied in So\det government policy. This 
takes into the field of specialist linguistic study all the languages 
of the Soviet Union, languages which were studied under the Tsars 
rather for their folklore interest than as the substance of linguistic 
interpretation, e.g., the Caucasian and the Palaeo-asianic languages. 
This is what the new Soviet linguistics regards as its aim both in 
theory and plan, as this, like other scientific disciplines, bases itself 
on the single philosophic ground-plan of Marx-Leninist dialectic 
materialism. 

In this way Soviet linguistics has placed itself on an entirely 
different theoretical plane from anything previously known. The 
motley linguistic pattern of the Soviet Union is tending more than 
in other countries to encourage the comparative study of the most 
heterogeneous language-types and structures. The narcissistic con- 
centration on the significance of one language-t3q)e as fostered in 
non-Soviet European linguistics is steadily falling out of favour, 
and is being replaced by the synchronistic study of the motley Soviet 
pattern of languages. The study of Russian and other Indo- 
European languages is losing its hold, whereas the Mongolian, 
Palseo-asianic, Caucasian and other groups are coming into their own 
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Along with problems related to the framing of spelling systems for 
languages without literary traditions, as well as practical problems 
of other kinds, linguistic phenomena of special importance are being 
studied, as, for example, the passive structure of the verb, etc ^ 

The year 1931 witnessed a debate on the intentions and the tasks 
facing Marxist linguistics — Marr's theory of relationship betw^een 
language and society ; language and thought ; the uniformity of 
language-formative processes as evidenced in Marr's theory of 
staiality in language evolution ; yet it cannot be said that this 
debate cleared up the problems fundamental to Soviet linguistics, 
as its political colouring was discredited. To some, e.g., Danilov, 
Marr was not Left enough nor drastic enough ; to others, e.g., 
Polivanov and even Bubrikhov, the objection was that Marr did 
not keep strictly to linguistic problems. 

It is true to say that the polemical attacks served to popularise 
Marr's theories, but failed to make Marr’s doctrine more easily 
understood, especially outside the Soviet Union. Even when Marr 
finally succeeded in refuting all the charges made against him, 
whether from Right or Left, his teaching did not become the official 
doctrine of Soviet linguistics as has often been assumed. Nor is it 
true to say, as Europe had said before the Second World War, and 
as it may still be assumed elsewhere, that the last word had been 
said on Marxist linguistics in the true sense of the word when the 
said debate ended. The leading Soviet linguists like Meshchaninov 
share the credit, too. The latter declare Marr to be their preceptor 
even if they frequently interpret Marr in their own way. But the 
younger generations down to the youngest share in it, too. To 
them the bold picture of language evolution in its beanngs on 
dialectic materialism and the growth of society is impressive by 
reason of its sheer boldness of perspective and its amazing breadth 
of vision. 

Together with this new trend of modern Russian linguistics 
headed by Marr there emerges a sociological plan based on class 
stratification. '' Japhetidology '' seeks a solution of the problem 
of linguistic history in relation to this. There is nothing typically 
Russian in this idea, unless it is the element of class antagonism 
implied in it, since the sociological interpretation of the essence of 
language merges with the theoretical complex of modem linguistics, 
and unlike neogrammarian and idealistic doctrine, sociology is the 
essence of the new linguistics, which is subjected to far more search- 
ing tests by theory and philosophy than ever before.® 

If non-Russian linguistics co-operates rather more in theory 
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than in fact with sociology to explain phenomena, though a relation- 
ship between the community and its institutions and the hierarchical 
linguistic pattern— collateral as well as histoncal— has been common 
knowledge for a long time, it would seem that Marr ’ was the first 
to emphasise the sociological aspect on definite programmatic lines, 
basing it on historical materialism in Russia The evolution of 
Russian linguistics on purely revolutionary lines is likewise immanent 
in the Japhetic Doctrine,® which in the hands of Meshchaninov after 
Marr’s death in 1934 became the “ new ” language doctrine reflecting 
Marr’s latest doctrinal phase known as stadiality, a theory which 
Meshchaninov conceived on different lines from Marr.® 

Meanwhile the Japhetic Doctrine stands in much the same 
relationship to the theoretical premises of historical materialism as, 
say, illeillet’s conception of language (especially in his Lmguistique 
histonque et hngmshqne generale) regarded diachronistically stands 
to Durkheim’s broad sociological theses in his Regies de la methode 
histonque. 

Among parallel linguistic trends the Japhetic Doctrine is out- 
standing by its departure from the general beliefs of the neogram- 
raarians, and, in part, from those of Meillet and De Saussure, by 
its greater emphasis on speculation in face of linguistic facts, which 
it not merely describes and classifies but also tries to explain The 
procedure of Japhetic Theory depends in a large measure on the 
application of the results of speculation to concrete linguistic matenal, 
eg., in the case of structuralism. But herein lies a certain danger 
of dogmatism, the shadier side of which stands out characteristically 
in several of Marr’s interpretations. 

Marr’s Japhetic Theory, then, is based on the premises of Marx- 
Lenmism in its interpretation of the historical evolution of society. 
In its daring application to the historical evolution of language, 
monistic ancl diachronistic, it seeks a way out of the cnsis into 
which historical linguistics has landed by dealing rather with pro- 
blems of language formation than with sets of laws applicable to 
semantic change as is done in contemporary European linguistics, 
and this is an aspect which traditional linguistics, even when 
grounded in the old comparative method, has always cautiously, 
and wisely, avoided. 

Nor IS this the only point. In the personal interpretation of 
historical materialism as applied to linguistic evolution Marr’s teach- 
ing has aroused lively controversy in Russia at times. It was 
clear that the identical theoretical preimses of historical materialism 
were capable of various interpretations as applied to concrete pro- 
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blems of living speech. This is where the new ” science of language 
emerges, I believe, in its attempt to get closer to the official Marxist 
doctrine. I have already dealt with this and the manner in which 
it was worked out by Meshchamnov, who used Marr’s adaptation 
of Marxist doctrine on stadial evolution in class stratification as his 
point of departure, and tried to evolve a theory of language of his 
own, avoiding Marr's language typology, and replacing Japhetic 
historical interpretation by a general grammatical system — ^not 
uninfluenced by contemporary European linguistics and the syn- 
chromstic approach — as applied to the problems of syntax and 
verbal expression in the sentence. 

In this way Meshchamnov links the activity of contemporary 
European linguistics with the partial isolation of Russian linguistics, 
as is seen in the recent formulation by J. Vendryes,^^ the broad 
character of outstanding linguistic works by well-known linguists 
like N. S Trubetskoy, R Jakobson, Brondal, Hjelmslev, etc., though 
each of these have an individuality of their own 

As to the monistic perspective and its bearing on linguistic 
evolution, Marr sets out by broadening the field of Japhetic research 
to include mainly non-Indo-European languages, all of which he 
attempts to co-ordinate under one interpretative formula. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that by his Japhetic theory he was a 
pioneer in constructing the semantic edifices of the Caucasian lexical 
systems on a basis of mere theory, and it was with these languages 
that Marr began, being both a native Georgian and an outstanding 
expert on the Kharthveli (Gruzinian) group of languages and others 
within the same area Neither should we forget how he resolved 
these languages in terms of the Sermtic, Hamitic and Basque systems 
at the very outset of his linguistic career. 

Starting from neogrammarian ideology and progressing to 
linguikic history, Marr attempts to establish their relationship to 
the ancient languages of Asia Minor, Sumeria, Akkadia, Lydia 
. and the language of the Vannic cuneiform inscriptions. From now 
on he builds upon a Caucasian theory based on linguistic substrata, 
and, following his thesis about the Semitic tj^pology of Caucasian- 
type languages, he formulates a theory that these languages are 
in genetic relationship to the substrate languages of the Mediterra- 
nean,^® including among the latter such well-known languages as 
Etruscan and modem Basque In its broad outlines this theory 
represents nothing new ; it was put forward by European lingmsts 
before Marr’s day, and is almost universally recognised by linguists, 
including the Italian Trombetti, who is Marr's equal in breadth of 
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vision and interest, and the representatives of traditional linguistic 
movements, particularly in so far as the theory applies to the 
striking parallels, both lexical and toponymical, to be found m 
these languages. Critical voices still warn against this so-called 
'' Caucasian method of linguistic study. 

This substratic group of languages, made up of Caucasian, 
Etruscan, Basque and a whole series of unknown languages, is called 
by Marr '' Japhetic in contra-distinction to the '' Prometheid '' 
languages, by which he means Indo-European. It would be interest- 
ing at this point to ascertain the connections of the Mediterranean 
Japhetic* substrate as presumed by Marr with the so-called Alarodian 
substrate formulated in outline by Oshtir We should recognise 
how Marr and Oshtir both reacted sinularly at this period to the 
incentives arising out of the crisis in Indo-European studies and their 
relation to the substratic Mediterranean problem. It would be of 
further interest to compare how far Marr and Oshtir resemble each 
other in the general formulation of their respective theses, and how 
far they differ. I think that, unlike Marr, Oshtir does at least pay 
lip-service to the laws of phonology, though his adherence is at times 
yery arbitrary, and that he does not deliberately brush aside — as 
Marr does — the theoretical results achieved by the traditional 
Indo-European linguists. 

It was not until the declining phase of his scientific career, about 
1925-1926, that Marr reassessed his Japhetic doctrine in the 
light of historic materialism. It was a period, as I have already 
emphasised, when theoretical basic doctrine was undergoing revalua- 
tion on the basis of dialectical materialism. The Japhetic languages 
were to him, and in defiance of the traditional view, not an independ- 
ent linguistic group in '' substratic '' relation — if we may use the 
term — ^with the existing languages of Europe, i.e., the Prometheid 
■ languages as Marr calls them, but rather a group of languages at a 
particular stage of development, i.e., the Japhetic stage, and Marr 
regards it as the immediate task of Japhetic studies to find traces 
of this stage of evolution in the Prometheid (Indo-European) 
languages. Marr's i^ew theoretical attitude arises as a matter of 
course out of his earlier views on the Semitic lexical stratum present 
in several Caucasian languages. In the latest phase of Marr's highly 
chequered linguistic career he reformed himself somewhat rapidly, 
but only, as I have emphasised, towards the end of his life, as he 
was doubtless under the pressure of Marxist-Leninist sociology, 
then under reassessment in an all-round attempt to reduce new Soviet 
science to a uniform Marxist level, i.e., evolution by stages, and 
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the crystallisation of the class structure of society. According to 
this new h3^othesis, the Japhetic languages, or rather the languages 
in the Japhetic stage of evolution, are the key to the understanding 
of the lexical structure of the languages of Europe, their semantic 
connections being characteristic of language systems of whole areas, 
not even excluding those of the Far East, America and Africa 

To state the point concisely, the theory is one which is by its 
very nature a glottogomc (language-evolutionary) theory, resting 
on premises which have not been explored sufficiently, nor 
interpreted properly. This, in spite of the number of existing 
possibilities of interpretation. 

Hence Marr sets out by assuming that speech, i e., the so-called 
phomc stage of language, is a derivative of gesture and mimicry. 
This seems to imply a language of arbitrary signs used semantically 
as a means of communication and understanding. This stage, 
which is alleged to evolve out of amorphic phenomena into 
agglutinating or inflected forms is called by Marr the Japhetic 
stage. The content of speech thus broadened out into a pre-logical 
phase. This phase then falls under the domination of certain laws 
of semantic change towards the formation of a lexical system m 
close combination with social phenomena, i.e., the evolution of a 
language system. This is the transitional phase through which 
every language must go before reaching the present stage represented 
by languages contemporary with Indo-European, whose structure 
IS regarded by Marr as the final, and highest, stage ever achieved 
by language. On the face of it the thesis seems to come somewhat 
dangerously near to German theories of comparative linguistics, 
which presumed a sort of supenority in Indo-European languages 
and in the Indo-European ethnic whole. Though it is not the aim 
of the present study to determine how far the gesture-and-mimic 
theory^ as a primary factor in language evolution was derived by 
Marr from the teachings of positivist neogrammarians and psycho- 
logists (as, for example, Wundt, whom he seems to have known), 
and though it is not our purpose to ascertain connections between 
prelogical linguistic phases and the views of contemporary French 
linguists (as Levy-Bruhl), it should nevertheless be pointed out that 
Marr may be accepted and interpreted as being heir to the neogram- 
manan theory in this sense It should be remembered that Marr's 
personality was being formed in the heyday of neogrammarianism, 
and that Marr took his scientific beginnings from the neogram- 
marians, proceeding thence to linguistic dynamism, though he 
differed from his preceptors in many respects towards the end of 
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his career. Language evolution is to him, as to the neogrammarians, 
the specific and crucial problem of language research. That this 
view was alien to emergent Soviet linguistics is clear from the fact 
that it became the focus of debate on the tasks and purpose of 
Marxist linguistics It has been pointed out that the purpose of 
Russian linguistics is not necessarily to be sought in the study of 
the prehistoric period of language, as Marr claims, but that Soviet 
linguistics should rather take stock of present-day language problems 
in all their scope and breadth, to discover how it bears on specific 
practical considerations 

If it was the neogrammarians that came forward with their 
theory of divergency from a primitive language core, a theory that 
is generally held for Indo-European and to a lesser degree for 
Uralian, Semitic, etc., it was Marr who came forward with his notion 
of primeval variety which is continually shrinking. After observing 
that small linguistic units tend to disappear after a lapse of time, 
whereas larger linguistic units tend to come into being, he emphasised 
the point that linguistic evolution gravitates towards the formation 
of one language as an instrument of understanding in a classless 
society. This is a form of evolutionary convergence It should 
be remembered that Meillet himself had already come forward with 
a convergent theory of his own, and that N S. Trubetskoy and 
R. 0. Jakobson, with their formulation of the convergence of 
languages within a given unifying linguistic framework, are also 
parallel with Marr This means that Marr is by no means alone 
in his h 5 ^otheses as a casual observer might imagine. He is at 
all times part and parcel of European linguistics in the way he 
develops. All he does is to solve the problems of contemporary 
linguistic science by over-elaborating the existing techniques, and 
it is in this that Western European linguistics fails to understand 
him, or understands him imperfectly A few more general remarks 
should be added to Marr's fundamental glottogonic theory. 

It is not clear, for instance, on what basis Marr formulates his 
hypothesis, i.e., that gesture language is older than a structural 
system of articulate sounds. The probability is stronger if we 
accept the hypothesis of parallel evolution, if, that is, we are deter- 
mined to grapple with this problem of language creation without 
necessarily settling it once and for all.^® The apparent fact that 
gesture is resorted to in certain circumstances during cult practices 
as aids to understanding in Caucasia can in no way justify the 
dogmatic claim of greater age for this form of speech. 

In devising his theory of language evolution Marr markedly 
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deviates from tradition. He does not understand languages as 
related systems even m terms of the traditional theory of genetic 
kinship and divergent evolution from a primitive core, a theory 
held by linguistics ever since the days of Bopp and Rask, nor does 
he regard them m the achronistic light of many modern lingmsts 
who, by taking a synchronistic cross-section of a language group, 
aim at the correlation of secondary tendencies therein Rather 
does he study the relationships of language systems as wholes in 
monistic perspective as Hegelian elements of dialectical materialism 
applied to the various stages of human evolution.^® Here Marr 
concentrates to an unusual degree on the possibilities of '' mixed '' 
languages. He was led to such interpretations by the lingmstic 
pattern of Caucasia, where the languages appear to be much more 
the result of compromise within the group than elsewhere. This 
IS due to the varied language pattern within a small area where 
multiple convergence is in” evidence. 

By breaking down the rigidity of the problem-complex in dealing 
with genetic relationships on traditional lines and substituting free 
association on a horizontal plane with neighbouring language 
systems and a historical perspective linked with social hierarchy, 
Marr opened up a vista, uncritically in the eyes of other linguists, 
which was capable of the most multifarious interpretation, though 
one in which his lack of scientific training was strikingly obvious. 

The logical consequence of his theorising about the effect of 
pre-logical phenomena on semantic change and the evolution of 
lexical systems is also evident. Nobody is likely to deny that there 
IS something in the idea, but the problem will always be how to 
determine such changes. It will be difficult to devise general 
principles for explaimng semantic changes and transitions in primi- 
tive languages. It is no use proceeding dogmatically, as Marr does, 
from a pnon theories, even if, as may be admitted, we do know 
something about the semantic structure of pnmitive languages ; 
no use, at any rate, .if the hypothesis is assumed that, for example, 
the name of a national unit can be linked with that of some totemistic 
ammal. According to his dogma the two are identified, citing 
other a prion remarks of his in other studies, and quoting even the 
name of a god as being that of some eponymic hero. 

Equally unintelligible and inadequately founded in fact by 
normal linguistic methods are the semantic mutation-series linking, 
for example, the name for '' cereal '' not merely with the name 
for '' bread,'' but also with the term for '' tree " and acorn." 
Similarly the term for '' horse " is linked with names for '' water- 
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course.’" Yet the fact is overlooked that terms for watercourses 
may contain names of animal demons or totems even in European 
place-names. 

Marr often puts forward an etymological idea — ^highly intuitively, 
it would seem — ^which turns up later in Western European linguistics 
in a somewhat different guise. Thus, some time ago he connected 
Georgian tha-v (tha-m, ‘'head ”) as a de-sibillated form of an original 
sa-m with Russian samii, etc. Van Ginneken also explains 
Slavonic samu, together with Gk. "autos, Alb vete and Rum. ins(u) 
from Georgian thavi, “head."" 

All this does not mean that I am seeking to replace the seriously- 
thought-out comparative work of most European linguists by Marr"s 
etymological intuitions In spite of the improbability of some of 
his etymologisings, however, and disregarding their frequently 
amateurish slickness, the basic principle of many of Marr"s hypo- 
theses cannot be denied, at any rate so long as they are based 
on his own linguistic material. Thus it is highly probable, though 
the idea is not Marr"s own, that in the problem-complex of semantic 
change in linguistic evolution the pressure of cult and pre-logical 
thought played, or may have played, a part. The problem, how- 
ever, remains unsettled, and it is by no means certain how far he 
was able to prove his point from concrete language material, nor 
what he was able to extract from it in order to facilitate the evalua- 
tion of linguistic facts. In other words * how far has a theoretically 
and logically sound argument been made out for the linguistic 
material under review ^ 

It cannot be claimed, and this justifies Marr though the fact is 
well known, that language changes of any kind, includmg semantics 
which is the exclusive field in which Marr worked, have taken place 
according to some theoretical predevised scheme, or indeed according 
to any general trends or laws. There is always something to upset 
hard-and-fast laws of meaning, and this is characteristic of any 
evolution of spiritual values as distinct from the law-like rigour of 
natural phenomena. 

Marr sees in these deviations from common and often logically 
rationalised tendencies the residue of a pre-logical phase m language 
evolution It is problematical, of course, how far he is right in 
this. He sees the confirmation of his hypotheses, and to prove his 
point within the framework of unrelated languages he is forced to 
frame a further Japhetic classification and a linguistic typology. 
This is surprising in view of Marr"s repeated emphasis on the socio- 
logical aspect of language, and on a class hierarchy in its mechanical 
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formalistic evolution by a combination of morphemes (sound- 
patterns) and semantemes (sense-patterns). He contrasts spirant 
with sibilant, combining the former with e-, o- and a- variants and 
setting up etymologies in such a way that he has an unending fund 
of linguistic material with which to justify his hypotheses Thus 
he frequently fails to study the semantic stratification of the lexical 
plan in its relation to the bizarreness of his word-types such as his 
own classification renders them. 

As I see it, this point would be made clear by a comparison with 
the semantic structure of the lexical system in a genuinely '' primi- 
tive '' language such as that of the Australian aborigines or certain 
of the Indonesian languages, provided we admit of the possibility 
of comparison of such heterogeneous groupings The semantic 
system of lexical co-ordination reveals a linguistic structure which 
is clearly foreign to the logic of present-day language, or, to use 
Marr's own terms, the contemporary stage of evolution, but it is 
sharply distinct from the hierarchy of semantic differentiation for 
the pre-logical Japhetic stage, as Marr dogmatically states it, so 
that in the end any common problem features are lost. Like most 
of Marr’s theories, they bear on historical folklore, or, for that 
matter, anything but linguistics 

Marr may have been aware of the structural complexity of 
linguistic phenomena when facing this problem-complex. He never- 
theless failed to include this in his Japhetology in all the inclusivehess 
of its later phase. This may have been because of a defective 
comprehension of language systems. 

Though Marr may have been right here and there, his theoretical 
attitude to the problem-complex of semantic change in the older 
stages of evolution fails, it seems, in his unfortunate choice of 
material — ^in so far as one can call the material ill-chosen, for it is 
very hard to justify most of Marr's hypotheses by linguistic facts 
of a range required by the sweeping terms of his theories. All 
objections to Marr's Japhetology do in fact come from this direction, 
whether they are the casual comments of Meillet in BulleUn de la 
societe de Unguistique, or those of Hermann, H. Skold and others.^® 
This is quite apart from the discussion aroused in Russia by Marr’s 
attitude to historical materialism as expressed in his New Doctrine 
of Language. 

At the same time a very important point, underlined even by 
some contemporary Russian linguists, is that Marr avoids problems 
of morphological and phonetic relationship. In his Japhetology 
he has built almost exclusively upon relationships arising out of 
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semantic analogy, but has failed to settle the question of semantic 
movement by any revision of his attitude. It is dangerous to found 
a new theory of linguistic evolution and assume a peculiar brand 
of kinship which might almost be called genetic purely on semantic 
analogy, since the greater part of lexical vocabulary is a civilised 
superstructure capable of cutting across genetic kinship. The 
validity of Marr’s Japhetic theory should be ascertained in its 
bearing on the problems of kinship arising out of analogy and 
morphology as being one of the dominant criteria of kinship, in 
synchronic and diachronic perspective, whether kinship implies 
divergency from a primal core, or convergency towards union. 
Phenomena, in other words, which in their S3mchronistic guise cannot 
always be easily differentiated. 

Marr's Japhetology may be summarised as follows : 

It is a trend which calls for a broad treatment of linguistic 
questions of kinship, the re-examination of old theories, and the bold 
statement of new ideas This is to be done within the broad 
framework of linguistic and non-linguistic fact based on a uniform 
philosophy — ^in the Russian case Marxist-Leninist dialectical materi- 
alism. This holds good, of course, so long as we pursue the problem 
in terms of linguistic diachronism and regard it as a crucial problem 
of Marr's doctrine and of Soviet linguistics as a whole. 

This does not, of course, mean that we could exhaust all the 
problems of general linguistics solved by Marr. Yet I do not consider 
that questions of kinship between language and society, or of 
language and thought, are sufficiently typical of Marr's doctrine 
in all its originality. By this I do not mean that the solution pro- 
posed by Marr is devoid of interest. It is, however, closely bound 
up with the theories of dialectical materialism and in his hypothesis 
of uniformity in the process of language formation we do not discover 
in these relationships any solution that deviates from results obtained 
by modern European linguistics. Even so we find some interesting 
departures worthy of special study. Marr and his new language 
doctrine deserve further study in this connection for the set of 
problems brought forward by him ; for surely a modicum of his 
fanaticism and dogmatism might be retrieved for European 
linguistics, even if I am convinced, and say so in so many words, 
that he overstated the demands of the historical point of view and 
the historical interpretation in terms of materialism, and thereby 
entered a field that was alien to his own linguistic problems. 

In a bold scheme he outlined rather than elaborated a brilliant 
fresco of historical linguistic evolution and of human society, doing 
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so with such zest that a great deal of fanaticism and dogma entered 
into his interpretations which were sociological and materialistic m 
trend, and this reacted to the detnment of the whole doctrine 
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GENESIS OF DOSTOEVSKY’S UNCLES 

DREAM 


The first direct reference to the short novel Uncle's Dream is to be 
found in a letter of Dostoevsky's to his brother Michael dated 
14 March, 1859. speaks of the forthcoming publication of 

his novel in the periodical Russkoe Slovo, founded in the previous 
year by Count Kushelev-Bezborodko : ''You tell me," wrote 
Dostoevsky to his brother, " that Kushelev intends printing Uncle's 
Dream in March. That is excellent. The sooner the better. But 
for Heaven’s sake find out exactly, and in as much detail as you 
can, whether Kushelev and the editorial board liked it. That, my 
dear fellow, is a matter of the highest importance to me." The 
second reference, likewise direct, is contained in a letter to his 
brother dated 9 May of the same year. In it he speaks of The Village 
of Stefanchikovo and incidentally of Uncle's Dream : " Listen, 

Misha ! Of course this novel has very serious defects, and princi- 
pally, perhaps, that of prolixity ; but I am convinced as of an 
axiom that it also has very great qualities and that it is the best 
thing I have done. I have been two years writing it (with a break 
in the middle for Uncle's Dream). The beginning and middle are 
properly finished off but the end was written in haste. But I 
have put my heart, my own flesh and blood into it. I do not mean 
that I have said in it all I have to say ; that would be nonsense ! 
There remains a great deal more to be said. Besides, there is in 
this novel little feeling (i.e. little of the passionate element such as 
you have for instance in the Nest of Gentlefolk) — but it does contain 
two grgat character types which I have spent five years creating 
and roughing out and which I think are here presented faultlessly ; 
fuUy Russian characters but so far hardly dealt with in Russian 
literature." 

Since the first of these letters also included an indirect but 
unambiguous reference to The Village of Stepanchikovo, the fact is 
established that these two short tales were written synchronously. 
This is confirmed, moreover, by the memoirs of A. E. Vrangel’,! 
Dostoevsky’s closest friend during the years which, after serving 
his prison sentence, he spent at Semipalatinsk, where the two stories 
were written. The establishment of this fact would, however, be 

^ A E Vrangel’, Vospomtnamya o F. M. Dostoyevskom v Sihiri, S P 1912 
pp. 30-31 
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of importance only for the chronology of Dostoevsky’s workSj were 
it not that the references to these two stories in other letters of his 
enable us to trace the origin of both, and to ascertain Dostoevsky’s 
opinion of Uncle's Dream, In other words there is involved a real 
problem of artistic exegesis which has engaged the interest of critics 
to a considerable extent and whose elements it is thus worth 
examining. 

We must begin by turning to a letter addressed by Dostoevsky 
more than three years earlier to his friend, the poet A. N. Maikov. 
In this letter of i8 January, 1856, he wrote : “ I began for fun to 
write a comedy and amuse myself by the creation of such a comic 
setting and so many comic characters, and ended by taking such 
a fancy to my hero, that I abandoned the form of a comedy, although 
it was shaping nicely, just for the pleasure of followmg my new hero’s 
adventures and laughing over him for as long as possible. This 
hero has certain affinities with me. In short, I am writing a comic 
novel, but till now I have written only separate episodes. Now 
I have written enough and am piecing it all together into a single 
whole.” This comic story, which was in progress in 1856, is men- 
tioned by Dostoevsky m other letters also, but its title is never 
given. What story was in question ? The critic A. S. Dolinin, 
who in 1928 and the following years edited the corpus of Dostoevsky’s 
letters,^ is of opinion that the^ references are to The Village of Ste- 
panchikovo. The letter of 9 May, 1859, already quoted, in which 
The Vtllage of Stepanchikovo is referred to as a story the idea for 
which had been ripening in Dostoevsky over a period of five years 
(that is, at a time anterior to the very first mention of the comic 
story), would seem at first glance to prove him right. It is true 
that Dostoevsky does not continue to call The Village of StepancM- 
kovo a comic story ; but that it is comic in the Dostoevskian^sense, 
which we shall examine presently, is unquestionable ; so that 
nothing here would prevent us from identifying the two, if it were 
not for other factors which give us pause. The first of these factors 
is a passage in a somewhat later letter from Dostoevsky to his 
brother, dated 9 November, 1856, m which he stresses the frag- 
mentary character of his comic novel : My novel has claimed me 
entirely. It is a very big work : the comic novel, begun in fun, 
and now developing into a thing which satisfies me. There will be 
some really excellent things in it. For Heaven’s sake don’t think 
me a braggart. There is no man juster and severer to himself in 
this connection than 1 . If only my former critics had realised that ! 

^ 'f M Dostoyevsky, Pts’ma, ed A S Dolinia, M., 1928, Vol I, p 53 ^ 
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It IS certain fragments, completely rounded-off episodes; of this big 
novel that I would like to publish now.” 

Now, from the collation of this letter with the preceding one, 
the late-lamented P. N. Sakulm inferred that it was not The Village 
of Stepanchikovo but Uncle’s Dream in which we should seek the 
nucleus of the big comic novel.® Accordmg to Sakulin the phrase 
in the first letter : “ My hero has some affinities with me,” which 
seems very odd m view of the remoteness of Dostoevsky from 
Prince K., the hero of Uncle’s Dream — ^is to be understood as irony, 
bearing in mind that it was just at that time that Dostoevsky was 
wholly absorbed in his plans for marrying Marya Dmitrievna Isaeva. 
By way of confirming his hypothesis, Sakulm recalls inter alia that 
Vrangel’ in his Memoirs (referred to above) says that Dostoevsky, 
while he was writing the work in question, “ was in a mood of infec- 
tious gaiety ; he would roar with laughter and relate to me 
adventures of the Uncle, hummmg snatches of operatic airs the 
while.” This hypothesis of Sakulm also appears both possible and 
plausible. But can we ]ustify his interpretation of the phrase : 

“ My hero has affinities with me ” as ironical ? Dolinin is explicitly 
of opinion that the phrase is to be understood positively, which 
would of course rule out any reference to Prince K. “ These words 
concerning the principal character,” he writes, “ seem entirely to 
rule out any supposition that the comic story Uncle’s Dream, which 
was finished in 1859, represents one of the episodes of this novel. 
Such a description seems more easily applicable to The Village of 
Stepanchikovo, which is also a comic story and in which two char- 
acters, Foma Opiskin and Col. Rostanev, both of whom play a 
leading part in the story, do in fact show ‘ some affinities ’ with 
Dostoevsky.” 

In this remark Dolinin is commenting on another reference by 
Dostoevsky to a ” big novel ” (without any more determinate 
description) contained in a letter of i June, 1857, addressed to 
E. I. Yakushkin. That letter runs : “ I will explam to you just 
what I am writing, though of course without detailing the matter. 
It is a long novel, the adventures of a single personage, integrally 
linked together in a general way, but consisting of episodes which 
are yet quite separate from one another and complete in themselves. 
Each episode constitutes a part [of the novel].” 

If there were anything in common between The Village of 
Stepanchikovo and Uncle’s Dream, it would be easy to cut the knot 
by treating both of them as episodes detached from the big novel. 

® P. N Sakulm, Vtoroye nachalo (m Vol II of the above edition of the Letters) 
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Indeed we might even conjecture that an original bond of com- 
munity may have been eliminated in the course of the later elabora- 
tion of the two episodes, if it were not for certain further references 
by Dostoevsky to works conceived and planned by him in this very 
period, which combine to complicate matters still further. Sakulin 
makes use of these references as direct or indirect corroborations 
of his own hypothesis. 

On 3 November, 1857, Dostoevsky wrote to his brother Michael : 
'' As for my novel, both it and I have suffered from an awkward 
turn of events. This is how matters stand * I had determined and 
vowed that henceforward I would never publish anything half- 
thought-out or half-matured or indeed anything by a fixed date 
as I used, for financial reasons ; that I must not treat any work of 
art lightly but ijiust work conscientiously, so that if I do write badly, 
as no doubt I often shall, it will be for lack of talent and not through 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. And so, when I saw that my novel 
was assuming enormous proportions and shaping splendidly, and yet 
it was necessary, absolutely necessary — for financial reasons — to 
finish it quickly, I wavered. There is nothing wretcheder than such 
hesitation in the middle of work. It extinguishes zest, will-power, 
energy. I saw myself faced with the necessity of spoiling an idea 
which I had pondered for three years, for which I had gathered 
a vast mass of material (such quantities in fact that I could never 
make use of them all) and which I had already begun to body 
forth, jotting down a great number of separate scenes and chapters. 
More than half the work had been roughed out. But I saw that I 
could not finish even half by the date when my need of money 
would have become desperate. I tried to think, and to persuade 
myself, that I might write and publish it m instalments, for each 
part appeared to be separate. But I was more and more tormented 
by uncertainty. I have long made it a rule that when uncertainty 
creeps in, work must be abandoned, for work done in a state of 
uncertainty is no use. But I was still reluctant to give it up. 
Your letter, in which you say that nobody would accept it in instal- 
ments, made me put it by definitively . . . and so the whole novel 
and all the materials have now been put away m the drawer. I 
have started writing a story, not a very big one (about six sheets of 
print anyhow). When I finish that, I shall write a novel of Peters- 
burg life, something like Poor Folk (but on an idea even better than 
that of Poor Folk)P 

Leaving aside the novel of Petersburg life,'" to which we find 
no further allusions, but which may have been The Humihated and 
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Oppressed published later in 1861, we have to note that by the 
end of 1857 the big novel had been put aside and Dostoevsky was 
at work on a comparatively short story in the style of Poor Folk, 
The letter of 18 January, 1858, likewise addressed to his brother 
Michael, confirmed this putting aside of the big novel and added 
new comments on other works in hand : My novel (the big one) 
I am leaving for the time being. I cannot write it to a fixed schedule. 
It would only wear me out ; as it is, it had pretty well worn me 
out. I am leaving it till such time as my life becomes calm and 
settled. I set such store by that novel, it has grown to be a part 
of me to such a degree, that I could not on any account give it 
up for good. On the contrary I intend to make it my masterpiece. 
The idea is too good a one and has cost me too much for me to 
jettison the story. But now this is how things are : eight years 
ago I conceived an idea for a not very considerable novel, about 
as long as Poor Folk, Recently it came back to me and I have 
refashioned the plan of it. It has all come in handy just now. 
I have settled down to write this novel and hope to finish it in a 
couple of months. Furthermore — ^in my big novel there is an 
episode, quite rounded oft and excellent on its own, but damaging 
"to the whole. I intend to cut it out of the novel. It, too, is about 
the length of Poor Folk but comic in subject ; it contains fresh 
characters.'’ 

Sakulin is quite certain that the episode thus specifically referred 
to is Uncle's Dream, The hero," he says, '' does indeed have 
a senes of comic ' adventures,' and by its structure Uncle's Dream 
does in fact suggest ' an episode ' which may well have been 
' damaging to the whole.' " 

This interpretation, however, would stiU leave with us the 
problem of The Village of Stepanchikow, which, as has been said, 
was definitely written in the same period as Uncle's Dream, It 
can be solved, according to Sakulm, simply on the assumption that 
The Village of Stepanchikovo was precisely the story whose plan 
Dostoevsky said he had refashioned and which he intended to write 
in a couple of months. The “ couple of months " turned out to 
be much more, as often happened to Dostoevsky on later occasions 
too ; but The Village of Stepanchikovo is indeed a novel complete 
in itself, not an episode like Uncle's Dream, and the essence of the 
story (unlike Uncle's Dream) consists, not in comic adventures, but in 
the psychology of two great character types entirely Russian but 
hitherto hardly dealt with in Russian literature," as Dostoevsky 
himself says. 
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Such, roughly speaking, are the conclusions of Dolinin and 
Sakulin, to which, for the sake of historical completeness, we may 
add the opinion of the critic M. P. Alekseev ^ who, as far back as 
1921, in a study of Dostoevsky’s attempts to write plays, had 
related The Village of Stepanchikovo to that comic novel of 1856-1857 
which originated as a play. He did so in virtue of the theatrical 
character of many of its episodes ; but this is hardly a cogent 
argument, in view of the theatrical character of many of the episodes 
of Uncle's Dream We may further adduce the view of the German 
critic D. Gerhardt who has recently studied the relations between 
Gogol’ and Dostoevsky. He considers it impossible to decide 
whether any connection exists between the original novel planned 
in 1856 and the two stories of the following year.® 

We are of the opinion that Sakulin’s conclusion seems fairly 
well founded, at any rate m so far as concerns the separate episode 
represented by Uncle's Dreamy and we take this view not only for 
the reasons which he adduces but also on the strength of certain 
other factors, which we think may be combined with his. Indeed, 
if the episode which m 1858 Dostoevsky said he intended to detach 
from the big novel (which he had put away m his drawer), and to 
publish as a separate work had been not Uncle's Dream but The 
Village of Stepanchikovo, how could we explain the already quoted 
account of Vrangel’, who, speaking of Dostoevsky’s mood while he 
was writing the comic .novel (which had originated as a comedy) 
tells us that the author '' would laugh as he related ” Uncle’s adven- 
tures ^ It is clear that the Uncle’s adventures ” comprised, if 
not the novel itself, at least part of it, or, as Dostoevsky himself 
expressed it, one episode among the many of which the novel itself 
consisted. Sakulin has rightly pointed out that this particular 
mood of Dostoevsky was characteristic of the period preceding his 
marriage. Indeed from this point of view the testimony of Vrangel’ 
is seen to be of considerable importance when collated with testi- 
mony, which might be called analogous, bearing on a period ten 
years later — ^viz. the testimony of Dostoevsky’s second wife Anna 
Grigoryevna,® for she , tells us in her memoirs that, in the period of 
their engagement, Dostoevsky had the strange whim of acting the 
part of an old man pretending to be young. '' For hours together,” 
writes Anna Grigoryevna, he would talk and think like his hero, 

^ M P Alekseyev, 0 dramaticheskikh opytakh Dosfoyevskogo (la the symposium 
Tvorchestvo Dostoyevskogo, ed L P Grossmaa, Odessa, 1921 ) 

® i> Gerhardt, Gogol' und Dosto^ewskzj 'in thven kunstlenschen Verhdltmssen, 
Leipzig, 1941, pp 107 seqq 

® A G Dostoyevskaya, Vospommamya, ed L P. Grossmaa, M , 1925. 
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the old prince in Uncle's Dreamy and give utterance in this connection 
to all kinds of extraordinary ideas, funny, unexpected, amusing and 
profound/' It is certainly a strange coincidence that Dostoevsky 
should show such infectious gaiety when relating Uncle's adventures 
to his friend Vrangel' on the eve of his first marriage, and that later, 
after the death of his first wife, in the very period of his engagement 
to Anna Grigoryevna, he should recall Uncle's Dreamy imitating the 
ways of its hero and recreating in a sense its atmosphere. 

This factor appears to us to be decisive, even though it still leaves 
some uncertainty about Sakulin's other hypothesis concerning the 
origin of The Village of Stepanchikovo (although there is no doubt 
that it was written definitely in the same period, whether as a new 
novel based on an old idea or as another episode of the comic novel 
conceived in 1856). In either case there would at any rate be no' 
contradiction with Dostoevsky's statement in his letter of 9 May 
that it contains two typical Russian characters conceived by him 
five years earlier. In this connection we would, however, note a 
slight error on Sakulm's part, where he states that The Village of 
Stepanchikovo is mentioned by Dostoevsky by its title for the first 
time in a letter of 9 October, 1859 » whereas the title in fact appears 
already in the latter part of the already quoted letter of 9 May in 
a passage dealing with a plan to republish some of his works in 
two volumes. As part of the contents of the second volume Dostoev- 
sky mentions Uncle's Dream and The Village of Stepanchikovo : the 
latter obviously identical with the novel referrred to in the first part 
of the letter, since in reference to both he speaks of a novel destined 
for M N. Katkov, editor of Russky Vestnik. 

The foregoing considerations seem to me to throw into relief 
two exceptionally important '' moments " not only of the chronology 
but also of the interpretation of the development of Dostoevsky's 
whole fvork ; namely, on the one hand his inclination to write comic 
novels and on the other the originally theatrical conception of some 
of his works. Uncle's Dream is unquestionably a very noteworthy 
document from both these points of view. Interpreters of Dostoev- 
sky have often studied Uncle's Dream in relation to The Village of 
Stepanchikovo, to which it is artistically much inferior, and it has 
at times been dismissed as a work of quite secondary importance. 
Thus, for instance, E. H. Carr, who has written some very fine 
pages on Dostoevsky, characterised by both insight and learning, 
nevertheless describes Uncle's Dream as a farce of no particular 
merit," thus making in a sense the same mistake as Belinsky, who, 
after having greeted Poor Folk with enthusiasm, dismissed Th& 
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Double as a farce, whereas it is to-day rightly considered a work of 
deep significance for the understanding of a great many problems 
connected with Dostoevsky. In the period following his imprison- 
ment which Sakulin calls Dostoevsky's " second debut," Uncle's 
Dream, no less than The Village of Stepanchikovo or than the plans 
for other works, reveals to us a phase of the writer's search for an 
artistic centre, which, by way of his major works of those years : 
Memoirs of the House of the Dead and Humiliated and Oppressed, 
was to issue in Memoirs of the Underworld, which forms the ideo- 
logical, psychological and artistic starting-point for the great 
masterpieces from Crime and Punishment to The Brothers Karamazov. 

As has been said, the first problem raised by Uncle's Dream and 
The Village of Stepanchikovo is that of Dostoevsky as a comic " 
writer. Let us begin by recalling the negative reactions to Dostoev- 
sky's attempts at humour of A. A. Kraevsky, editor of the periodical 
Otechestvennye Zapiski in which The Village of Stepanchikovo was 
ultimately published. Kraevsky's judgment, which was passed on 
to Dostoevsky by his brother Michael, refers particularly to that 
story but may be applied to Uncle's Dream and more generally to 
the problem of the comic elements in Dostoevsky. '' About your 
novel [The Village of Stepanchikovo] he [Kraevsky] said that a great 
deal of it is magnificent : he likes Foma very much indeed. It 
reminded him of N. V. Gogol' in the melancholy period of his life. 
And so too the characters. He dwelt particularly on the mad girl : 
he said she was a charming creature ... he said, too, that the end 
is magnificent and all the second part . . . but the beginning is 
prolix and, generally speakmg, it is a pity that you should yield to 
the influence of humour and try to evoke laughter. ' Fyodor Mik- 
hailovich's strong point ' he added, ' is passion, pathos ; in these 
he has perhaps no nval and therefore it is a pity for him to neglect 
that line.' And he ended by saying : ' I was unable to read Uncle's 
Dream through.' " What exactly it may have been that prevented 
Kraevsky from reading through Uncle's Dream cannot easily be 
determined, but the point that deserves notice is his disapproval of 
Dostoevsky's tendency to yield to the influence of humour. No- 
one will dispute his statement that Dostoevsky's strong suit is passion 
and pathos, but it is striking that Kraevsky should have pointed it 
out at that time. 

Nevertheless Kraevsky failed to draw from his readmg of the two 
stories the conclusion which to-day seems to us obvious, namely, 
that Dostoevsky always saw the comic against a background of 
tragedy. He seems to be approaching some such conclusion when in 
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his comments on The Village of Stepanchikovo he brings up the 
name of GogoF, a name which at once evokes the famous Gogolian 
principle of laughter through tears ; but that the reference is 
quite fortuitous on his part is underlined by his decided view of 
the tendency to comedy as something that could be eliminated from 
the real essence of Dostoevsky, which he identified with '' pathos ” 
The reference to GogoF in connection with The Village of Stepanchikovo 
has a further significance — ^whether or not that was recognised by 
Kraevsky — ^which has since given much food for thought to students 
of Dostoevsky, some of whom have seen in this novel a veritable 
polemic against GogoF, a parody of his well-known Selected Passages 
from Correspondence with Friends. A polemical parody is of course 
not the same thing as humour, and whereas in Dostoevsky the 
bump of parody was very highly developed (one need only recall 
the scathing parody of I. Turgenev as Karmazmov in The Demons 
and perhaps the rather more disputable one of Chernyshevsky in 
The Crocodile), real humour appears only exceptionally. Andre 
Gide ^ has quite rightly observed that humour is almost entirely 
absent from Dostoevsky’s Correspondence ; and the philosopher 
1. 1. Lapshin ® has added, also quite rightly, that if in his literary 
battles Dostoevsky did use laughter as a weapon, it was almost 
always the bitter and malicious laughter of the satinst and parodist. 
Moreover Lapshin also notes that Dostoevsky, like Cervantes, 
Gogol Griboyedov, Voltaire, Saltykov-Shchedrin and Balzac, had 
a wise perception of tragedy as at the base of comedy. In the 
course of his novels laughter is never a sign of spiritual serenity . 
this goes without saying for Stavrogin (in The Demons) laughing 
as he urges the convict Fed’ka to the murder of Marya Timofeevna, 
but it is equally true of Alyosha Karamazov and of Prince Myshkin 
and of the children who appear here and there in his works. 

How then are we to explain the statement of Dostoevsky himself 
about how much he enjoyed conceiving and developing his comedy, 
or writing his comic novel ; how explain Vrangel’s description of 
his infectious gaiety in this very period ? In this connection it is 
extremely interesting to recall a letter of Dostoevsky’s to his second 
wife, written just ten years after Vrangel’s account * '' You usually 
see me, Anya, morose, gloomy, and cranky, but that is only appear- 
ance and such I have always seemed — ^racked and warped as I have 
been by destiny. But inside I am quite different, believe me ! ” 

A Gide, Dostoievsky d’aprds sa correspondance (m : Dostoievsky , Avticles et 
Causenes, Pans, 1923) 

* I. I, Lapshin, Komicheskoye v proizvedeniyakh Dostoyevskogo (in . O Dosto- 
yevskom II, ed h Bern, Prag, 1933) 
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Dostoevsky’s readers will have difficulty in recognising the two-fold 
image of an author outwardly gloomy but at peace in the depths of 
his soul. Yet we cannot reject it when faced, not only with so 
explicit a declaration of the writer himself, but also with the fact, 
pointed out by Lapshin, that beside figures such as those of the 
“ man underground ” or his descendants such as Ivan Karamazov 
and Stavrogin, Dostoevsky has created the figures of Zosima, of 
Alyosha (in The Brothers Karamazov), of Makar Dolgoruky (m The 
Raw Youth) and of Prince Myshkin (in The Idiot). 

For all the differences in scale and scope, it is certain that this 
problem is reflected also in Uncle's Dream. Among the complex 
interpretations of the ideological, psychological and artistic person- 
ality of Dostoevsky one may distinguish two main currents, one 
deriving from the famous study of N. Mikhailovsky ® and another 
comprising all the interpretations opposed to it (from whatever point 
of view : religious, ethical, social or artistic) which may, we think, 
be summed up in the conception of Lapshin, attributing to 
Dostoevsky serenity of temperament and optimism of outlook dnven 
to ferocity ” only by the heavy visitations of fate, by sickness, by 
conviction of the inevitability of universal evil : that is, making of 
Dostoevsky a metaphysical pessimist in his own despite. This latter 
conception would exactly correspond to what Dostoevsky wrote to 
his wife Anna Grigoryevna in 1867 

But is there in fact such opposition between the two concep- 
tions that we must consider them mutually exclusive , or do not 
the elements of the one rather interpenetrate those of the other, 
so as to combine, in the interpretations of his various works ? Let 
us confine ourselves to mentioning here a few of these elements, 
without losing sight of the relation between Uncle's Dream and each 
of the two conceptions. 

Mikhailovsky indeed does not speak of either comedy or 
humour, but confines himself to a study of something intermediate 
between them which he calls jesting '" Dostoevsky,” he says, 
" was definitely no good at jesting. That was because he was too 
cruel, or, if that expression seems offensive, because the dominant 
note in his talent was that of tragedy. He attempted to write in 
a lighter vein more than once. But either his jest was aimed at 
something which could not in any way admit of jesting (as m 
The Double) or else his jesting reminds one, if I may be allowed 
the simile, of a cat at play : the cat by imperceptible degrees gets 

® N. Mikhailovsky, 0 Ptsemskomt DostoyBvskom, Zhestoky talant (in Vol V of 
his Collected Works, ed E E Kolosov, S P , 1909-13) 
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irritated by the process of play and passes from pla3dng to real 
and furious scratching and biting. There is, however, this difference, 
that Dostoevsky lacked the grace of a cat, he was always introducing 
into his jests the harshest and most graceless strains (as in Uncle's 
Dream, The Crocodile, etc.).'' 

Lapshin, on the other hand, with reference more particularly 
to Uncle's Dream, says : '' Whereas Tolstoy often pokes good- 
natured fun at human stupidity, Dostoevsky mocks with biting 
sarcasm at human meanness and human malice. But in him also 
we can find many examples of the humorous delineation of a stupid 
course of thought in which the ideas are either confused or in- 
coherent. Such are certain ratiocinations of General Pralinsky and 
Prince K. in Uncle's Dream." In effect humorous delineation 
appears rather adventitious than essential ; and if we consider that 
he himself admits that even certain intentionally comic situations, 
for instance, certain attitudes of Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov or 
the conversation of the dead in Bohok (in the Diary of the Writer), 
assume in the course of being worked out an unpleasant nuance 
of cynicism," it is not impossible to find real points of contact 
between the two extreme conceptions which we have attributed to 
Mikhailovsky and Lapshin respectively. Indeed Mikhailovsky him- 
self, while emphasising in the general course of his work the con- 
ception of a cruelty inherent in the character of Dostoevsky, was yet 
not unwilling, as we have seen, to substitute for the idea of cruelty 
that of a note of tragedy " as predominating in Dostoevsky’s 
genius. In Lapshin's eyes cynicism represents a culminating point 
— one form among others. '' Often," he writes, Dostoevsky's 
comedy is tragi-comedy and sometimes he rounds off tragic scenes 
with a spiteful satirical outburst." In other words, comedy and 
tragedy co-exist in him. But the main difference between the older 
and the more recent conception he in their ultimate conclusions ; 
for according to Mikhailovsky the comic element does not in any 
case go beyond the cruelty or the note of tragedy inherent in the 
very character of Dostoevsky, whereas according to Lapshin and 
to the majority of more recent critics of Dostoevsky — especially 
those who postulate a fundamental natural serenity in his tempera- 
ment — the comic element issues in a peculiar attitude to the problem 
of universal evil. In his artistic creation," says Lapshin, '' in his 
delineation of the destroyers of the principle of the good, he is 
fighting others but at the same time himself also, and in this aesthetic 
catharsis the malicious laugh, the cynical mockery, the cjmical 
returning to God of his entrance ticket into the harmony of the 
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universe, all these are for him artistic means to the purification of his 
own soul from the products of spiritual decomposition/' And else- 
where : ''To Tolstoy and other writers like him, such as Goncharov, 
A. Tolstoy and Ostrovsky, whose work is characterised by comedy 
but who are optimists in metaphysics and dogmatists in ethics, such 
mockery is alien : the bitter, malevolent, terrible mockery, the 
satirical derision of God, of a moral order in the universe, of human 
nature and human destiny, and the comical emphasis on the pheno- 
menon of disharmony in the world. Beginning with the duality of 
Golyadkin and ending with the duality of Ivan Karamazov, Dostoev- 
sky's work reveals the terrible spiritual schism against which he 
struggles desperately, very often making use in this struggle of the 
weapon of laughter, but not in the form of that gentle humour which 
characterises the metaphysical optimist and the ethical dogmatist. 
In Dostoevky's spirit the disharmony can appear only in the form : 

' V^deo meliora prohoque, deteriora sequor? " 

We need not follow Lapshin in his further deductions nor in 
the comparison he draws between Dostoevsky and Maupassant. 
Our quotations from him as the most recent analyst of the comic 
element in Dostoevsky should, we think, suffice to make clear the 
aspect of it embodied in Uncle's Dream, as well as in The Village of 
Stepanchikovo and other stories in the same key, and to justify on 
more general grounds Sakulin's hypothesis that Dostoevsky's words 
" my hero has some affinities with me " may be ironical. The 
comparison, which at first sight seems so unhkely, of Dostoevsky 
with his Prince K. would appear, in the light of the above, perfectly 
Dostoevskian, and no less so the juxtaposition of the comic situation 
of the Prince, who is made to believe that he had only dreamed he 
was engaged, and the situation of the girl betrothed to him at the 
insistence of her ambitious mother and, finally, the situation of her 
first fiance who dies of consumption in his grief at being jifted. 

Meier-Graefe who had forestalled Sakulm in equating Uncle's 
Dream with the " comic novel " which had originated as a comedy, 
and had therefore recognised that Dostoevsky's phrase " my hero 
has certain affinities with me " must refer to Prince K. — offers among 
a number of negative comments on this novel in general a very happy 
observation on the subject of its tragic content : " Schiller had 
survived the convict prison." This reference is explained by Meier- 
Graefe himself as reflecting one of the elements of the period, which 
we have described as one of Dostoevsky's search for an artistic centre 
of his own, and which Sakulin denominated the " second debut." 

Julius Meier-Graefe, Dostojewskij der Dichter, Berlin, 1926, pp 114 seqcj^ 
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Indeed Schiller, who had been one of the lodestars of Dostoevsky's 
early intellectual development, was still very much alive in him, 
and the same is true of romanticism in general. Each of his new 
works represents essentially an effort to free himself from him, 
whether by veering towards other influences (such as that of Dickens, 
to whom The HumiUated and Oppressed owes so much) or by present- 
ing in grotesque form the former object of his love (from which 
point of view the interpretation of this work as a parody of Gogol', 
though no doubt inadequate, may not be entirely inadmissible). 
The allusion to Schiller is worth bearing in mind also in connection 
with the third aspect which makes Uncle's Dream important : that 
is (besides its comic " aspect in the Dostoevskian sense and its 
aspect as a work of transition) what we might call its theatrical 
aspect. 

Dostoevsky's attitude to the theatre is not without interest. 
We may recall that from his early youth he had shown a real enthu- 
siasm for the theatre, partly under the influence of his friend 
A. N. Shidlovsky, who had, if not initiated him, certainly encouraged 
him in the study of Schiller and of Romanticism. None of Dostoev- 
sky's youthful attempts at play-writing has come down to us, but 
we know that there were at least three of them, based respectively 
on the influence of Schiller, of Pushkin and of Gogol’. From the 
influence of the last-named Dostoevsky was to find considerable 
difficulty in freeing himself. There is therefore nothing strange in 
the fact that, after the years of mactivity in prison, he should, when 
setting out in search of his self, find the memory of Schiller at the 
back of his own artistic consciousness together with that of Gogol', 
not to mention Pushkin, who had never left him and was never to 
leave him while he lived. Schiller, Pushkin and Gogol' were for 
him closely linked to the theatre and so the idea of writing a play 
came^to him naturally. Not for nothing does he write to his brother 
in an account of his plans for the future : “I intend now to write 
novels and plays.” And a critic whom we have quoted already, 
M. P, Alekseev, is right to observe * There is no exaggeration in 
this declaration, as one might believe ; it is the logical development 
of the very ideas which had informed his youth.” 

It was from his hesitation whether to choose the form of a play’ 
or a story that Uncle's Dream and The Village of StepancMkovo 
derived. Something of this uncertainty was always to remain with 
Dostoevsky, and hence the possibilities of staging his novels or 
episodes from his novels which have so engaged the interest of 
producers, not only in Russia but outside. The character of the 
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period m which the two comic novels were written has left traces 
particularly in comic episodes of many later works * as an excep- 
tionally cogent illustration we might quote the meeting of the 
nihilists at Virginsky’s in The Demons. But, after all, the whole 
of Dostoevsky's work reveals a dramatic element in the “ cut of 
the characters and of the scenes." This is not to be taken as 
committing us to V. Ivanov's conception of Dostoevsky's novels 
as compounds of novel and tragedy, in view of the particular spiritual 
and critical implications of that conception. But it may' be of 
interest to recall the judgment of a professional connoisseur of the 
theatre, Nemirovich-Danchenko, one of the founders of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, who says : '' Dostoevsky wntes as a noveUst but feels 
as a playwright. The imagery and dialogue savour of the stage. 
There is much in his novels that is meant for the theatre — for the 
stage — and would take its place easily and naturally within the 
framework of the stage, merging with its peculiar demands and 
conditions. There are whole chapters which are really and truly so 
many fragments of a play." 

But, bearing m mind this characterisation and the new endorse- 
ment of it to be found in the critic Zavadsky’s redefinition of 
drama '' in the light of Dostoevsky's novels " (for Zavadsky '' a 
play is the novel — or epos — itself staged, that is, adapted to the stage 
or, in other words, amplified by the art of movement," which goes 
to explain the suitability of the novels for transfer to the stage), 
we cannot but point out that Dostoevsky himself did not fully share 
these views nor these conceptions of the scenic potentialities of his 
books. On the contrary, in a letter of 1872, addressed to someone 
who had asked his permission to make a play out of The Demons, 
Dostoevsky wrote : It is a sort of mysterious property of all art 
that epic form can never find correspondence in dramatic form. 
I even believe that for the different forms of art there exist^ corre- 
sponding categories of poetic ideas, so that an idea of one kind can 
never find expression in a different form which does not correspond 
to it." 

But on the basis of this principle how are we to explain the 
exchange of dramatic for narrative form in 1856, i.e , at the time 
when work conceived as a comedy was re-cast as a novel ? An 
explanation is offered in the very same letter, where Dostoevsky 
draws a distinction between turning the novel into a play and 
turning one of its episodes into a play, and also between drawing 

S V Zavadsky, Novoye opredelemye dramy v svete romanov Dostoyevskogo 
(m : 0 Dostoyevskoni, I, Prag, 1929 , pp I45~52) 
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a play from the subject-matter of the novel itself and the working 
out in terms of the theatre of the idea underlying the narrative work. 
He considered the latter alternative in each case permissible but not 
the former. And he evidently admitted the possibility of the reverse 
process. All this is borne out in our opinion by the fact that the 
comic novel which originated as a comedy (in which Sakulin sees 
the first draft of Uncle's Dream , Dolinin that of The Village of 
Stepanchikovo) had been conceived and in part set down in separate 
episodes each complete m itself. 

Ettore Lo Gatto. 

Rome, 1943. 

English Version by F. F. Seeley. 



FIRE -DANCES IN BULGARIA— 1939 

I 

Fire everywhere in ancient rites and magic was held to be a purifying 
and life-giving agent ; and m Bulgaria at the present time ritual 
fire-dancing is still performed in a few isolated villages, where, once 
a year, certain people known as Nestinarki,i or fire-dancers, dance 
in ecstasy, barefoot, on red-hot embers. (I do not know the position 
with regard to these ancient ceremonies now, in 1948, nor how 
many old rites and customs have survived the tremendous up- 
heavals of the Second World War.) These fire-dancing villages 
are situated m south-east Bulgaria near the Gulf of Burgas,^ in a 
region that was part of ancient Thrace, where so many strange rites 
and cults existed, some of which survive even to the present day. 
That so many of these old customs persisted for so long is due, I 
think, to three main causes ; (i) that the population consisted, and 
still consists, of peasants working on their land, often in family 
groups ; (2) that the country is mountainous, and the villages 
difficult of access ; and (3) (which is, perhaps, the most important 
of all from the point of view of the survival of ancient ntuals) that 
this part of the Balkans was under Turkish domination for some five 
hundred years, being freed from Ottoman rule only after the Balkan 
war of 1912. Dunng these centuries of subjugation old ceremonies 
and customs were conserved, more especially since education and 
culture were not encouraged, sometimes not even permitted, by the 
ruling Turks So naturally the peasants clung fiercely to their 
village festivals, whether national, religious or semi-religious, as an 
outlet for their aspirations, and to bnng colour and drama into their 
otherwise hard and difficult lives — ^in fact they were a means of 
" escape.” 

These village ceremonies included many ancient fertility rites 
of spring, and of these, fire-festivals of all kinds were important 
and widespread. So in May 1939 I went to Burgas, on my way to 
see the Bulgarian fire-dances. I knew that they were more or less 
secret ceremonies connected with an ancient fertility rite, that was 
performed on the festival of SS. Constantine and Helena (21-22 May/ 
3—4 June), and that, probably, it would not be easy to find out in 
which villages they were to be performed or even whether there 
would be any ceremonies at all that year. No fire-dances had taken 
place in 1938, and it seems that this fire-festival is not necessarily 
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celebrated every year, for various reasons — sometimes, the peasants 
told me, because there was no urge of inspiration, sometimes for 
lack of the right kind of sacrificial beast, or even as a punishment 
for its absence, in spite of the consequent loss of fertility. 

The actual ceremonies I witnessed were performed in the village 
of Bulgari, still the centre of the fire-ritual in the district. This 
village, like so many of the mountain villages in Bulgaria, is of the 
scattered or open type, with the houses dotted about singly or in 
clusters, each standing in its own garden or orchard, abutting on to 
the main street or one of the many side lanes that make up this 
village of some hundred and forty houses. The houses are built 
of sun-baked mud bricks, with white or colour-washed walls and 
roofs o'f red curly tiles. The school, and the offices of the kmet 
or '' village mayor,” together with the meeting-room of the village 
elders, are contained in two similar but larger white-washed buildings. 
These buildings, with a number of cottages, and the church dedicated 
to SS. Constantine and Helena, stand on either side of a wide and 
open space of short grass and dusty earth. This open space has 
no definite boundaries, and might be compared to, though it cannot 
properly be described as, either a village green or a village square : 
it is large and bare and unsophisticated, really nothing more than 
an almost treeless piece of ground in the middle of the village where 
gatherings and festivities of all sorts are held. 

Bulgari, though only some thirty miles distant from Burgas, is 
not easy to reach, as it is off the beaten track in the mountainous 
hinterland of Burgas. It is situated on a wide grassy plateau 
bordered by forests of beech and wild rhododendron, while oak 
forests cover the more distant mountain slopes. In summer and 
late spring the soil of this plateau gets dry and dusty, because 
much of the grass is worn away, while that which remains is always 
close-cropped by the sheep and cattle of the villagers. 

Since I wanted to see the fire-ceremonies as much like a local 
inhabitant as possible I took the 4 p.m Burgas bus that arrived 
at its terminus in the little town of Czarevo on the Black Sea about 
seven o’clock in the evening. . The road, as long as it ran beside the 
Black Sea, was fairly good by Balkan standards. Woods bordered 
it on the landward side, and one’s eyes were delighted with the 
mingling of the opaque greens, blues, and browns of the rollers, 
perched like swallows on the telegraph wires, with the colours of 
the flowers blossoming at the edges of the woods. There was the 
white of the may-trees in full bloom, the deep cream of the great 
scabious, erect and many-branchedlike giant candlesticks, the pale 
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shades of the wild roses and honeysuckle growing in profusion 
everywhere, magenta lychnis, and tall crimson thistles with spineless 
leaves that grew almost as high as a man, all of them blending 
with the dark purples and faint mauves of the climbing vetches. 
Twice, because of a broken log-bridge, the bus had to turn aside 
up a rough hill-track, in obedience to the warning legend : “ Drive 
to the Right,” fastened to a pole propped up by stones, and stuck 
in the ground in front of the gap. And all the time cuckoos ^ 
cursed us from the trees, and in the brooks the frogs croaked their 
disapproval as we jolted along the dusty way. 

Next day I hired a single horse — all the others were away plough- 
ing. This its peasant-owner Dimitri and I rode by turns over the 
fifteen or sixteen miles of rough country to the village of Bulgari, 
which we reached in the early afternoon. Here, after first visiting 
the kmet, I went to see Baba Nuna,* the presiding spirit of the 
fire-dances, a hale and hearty old peasant woman of about eighty 
years, and very intelligent, also considered somewhat of a white 
witch. She was short, plump and thick-set, with a large, pale, 
russet-coloured face, loose features, a big mouth and nose, and 
queer, pale, bluish-grey eyes that looked dim and faded, yet seemed 
to gaze at you, and through you into the distance beyond. She 
told me she had always had a great deal to do with the fire-dance 
ritual. She was a “ character,” and she knew, subconsciously 
perhaps, the value of publicity and money, for which latter she 
asked, explaining that she was poor, and needed the money to buy 
salt.® She was dressed in faded black with a black head-scarf ; 
and lived in a small round one-roomed hut, set in its own little' 
garden of flowers, vegetables, and a few fruit trees at the edge of 
the rhododendron and beech forest that straggled up towards that 
end of the village. She had lived there, she told me, since 1903, 
when the Turks killed her husband, and burnt down her cottage 
together with most of the village. She sat on a cushion on the 
floor (as indeed we all did) beside her huge chimney-hearth, where 
tall upright oak-logs were burning. Across the rafters above, 
arranged like beams, were the five planks for her coffin ; these, 
she explained, had rested there a long time as she was now very 
old. On the other side of the great chimney sat a peasant, wearing 
the magenta homespun and high black lambskin cap of the district, 
with his small daughter leaning against his knees. I sat opposite, 
listening to Baba Nuna’s story and to the quick nibbling of the mice 
behind a hand-woven curtain in the comer. 

After the usual greetings and questions, and in response to my 
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inquiry, Baba Nuna said : “ Last year, thou knowest, there were 
no fire-dances, because the village would only give a cock for sacrifice. 
And St. Constantine appeared to me, and complained that he had 
no blood. He told me he desired blood. Now this year they are 
going to kill a bull for him instead of the smaller beasts of other 
years that he neither liked nor wanted. So thou wilt see that this 
year the dances will be specially good, and we shall have much 
com and many white lambs in the fields, because of the fine young 
black bull that the village has given for him.” She also confided 
that she had been only twelve years old when she had started to 
dance on hot embers. “ It was after St. Constantine appeared to 
me dressed in fine clothes with a red sword in his belt.® He told 
me to dance then, just as years later he told my daughter to dance ; 
for without his permission no one dances the fire-dance. For, thou 
knowest, this village, and indeed the whole district, is under his 
protection.” She described how, when she was a young girl, St._ 
Constantine used often to appear to her, sometimes alone, some- 
times in company with St. Elijah.’ She also explained that they 
had always danced the fire-dance, even in Turkish times ; “ and,” 
she went on, “ whenever our ancient drum [tup an), which is used 
only for this fire-festival, and the bagpipes (gatda) begin to play the 
special Nestmarki or Fire-dancers’ Horo,® it is still St. Constantine 
who bids us, the Nestinarki, dance. But now,” she sighed, “ for 
six long years there has been no fire-dancing for me, because I am 
too old ! ” 

In 1939 only three women in the village of Bulgari danced the 
actual fire-dance on glowing embers : (i) Baba Marinka, a pleasant 
old peasant woman of about sixty years, with ruddy cheeks, and a 
brown wrinkled face like a shrivelled russet-apple, said she had been 
fire-dancing for the last thirty years, and was the only one of the 
(i939f Nestinarki who habitually went barefoot ; (2) Zlata Georgeva 
Daskalova, between forty-five and fifty years of age, was fire-dancing 
for the first time, though she explained that for several years past 
the idea of doing so had been in her mind, but not until this year 
had the “ urge to dance in trance ” been so overwhelming that she 
knew beyond any shadow of doubt that at last St. Constantine’s 
” orders to dance ” had come to her ; and (3) Zlata Stamova, about 
thirty-seven, tall, with pale small eyes, was also dancing the fire- 
dance for the first time. All three were married, and the two 
Zlatas were also kin to Baba Nuna. Three other women danced 
in ecstasy during the ceremonies, though they no longer danced 
on the hot embers. 
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n 

The first day’s ceremonies, on June the third, SS. Constantine 
and Helena’s Day or, as the peasants in Bulgari more usually called 
it, St. Helena’s Eve, began about six o’clock with the ordinary 
Orthodox morning service {utrenya). But the real ritual of the day 
did not start until the ringing of the church bell about ten o’clock. 
This was the signal for the peasants, men, women, and children, 
to congregate inside and outside the church, in readiness to escort 
the ikons of SS. Constantine and Helena ceremonially out of the 
church, across the grassy space or " village square,” into the konak 
or ikon-room. The pnest was not present at the church, but two 
peasants in national dress, seemingly acting as sacristans and leaders 
of ceremonial, took the ikons from their places in the church, and, 
after censing them, presented them to the ikon-bearers These were 
three boys, about fifteen years old, wearing their ordinary peasant 
dress of magenta homespun with their best white embroidered shirts. 
So the boys carried their ikons and the sacristans their censers to 
the konak through the surging throngs of peasants, who kept crossing 
themselves and tiying to catch the incense-smoke This konak, 
said to be all that remains of an ancient monastery, is just large 
enough to hold about a hundred tightly-packed people. Here the 
sacristans draped each ikon in a red cover edged with (votive) 
silver coins and crosses, but leaving clear the front with its coloured 
representations of the two saints. Then two men started to play 
the special Nestinarki or Fire-dancers’ Horo ® on the sacred drum 
and on the bagpipes. A little later Baba Nuna herself came in 
At first she danced slowly, supporting herself by holding a man’s 
hand ; afterwards she fell into trance, and danced faster, yapping 
excitedly like a dog, and uttering sounds like " Yap, yap, erp, erp ! ” 
Then the other Nestinarki danced slowly in ecstasy. One of ^hem, 
Zlata Stamova, also yapped every now and then, while another, 
Zlata Daskalova, gave out cries of “ Wuff, wuff, uff, uf£ ! ” All 
of them kept dancing in trance inside and outside the konak, and 
in and out amongst the people, apparently disregarding them 
entirely. 

About half an hour later a procession to bless the water and 
the land was formed, led by the ikon-boys with their ikons, the 
Nestinarki, the piper and drummer. First of all it went through 
the village, making two or three excursions into the cultivated lands 
and pastures, when the ikons were set up and Nestinarki and peasants 
danced around them. Then its way wound down steep and slippery 
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paths through the beech and rhododendron woods that shimmered 
pale green m the morning sunlight or darkly glistened through the 
raindrops, till it reached its destination, a holy well in a forest glade. 
Here, as soon as the pnest arrived, the water was blessed according 
to the usual Orthodox rite, and the foreheads, first of the men, 
then of the women and children, were signed with the cross, for 
the sexes kept apart, as in church, for these ceremonies. 


Ill 

Next came the Dance of the Virgins — peasant girls wearing their 
white head-scarves, the sign of virginity. This was a great horo 
danced in the forest round a huge beech-tree to the accompaniment 
of the drum and bagpipes. After a short time the two Zlatas fell 
into trance as they danced before the ikons. Their faces were still 
and set, and they held their hands in the air, and kept yapping or 
wulfing at intervals Soon they bade everyone join in the dance, 
declaring that this horo should be a dance for everybody, not only 
for the virgins. So at once the men came down from their green 
seats on the hillsides, and the women came up, and all the people 
were linked in one wide circle that moved, sometimes slowly, some- 
times quickly, sometimes in sunshine, sometimes in rain, round the 
great beech-tree 

As the last dance was ending the procession began to straggle 
back to the village up the steep and slippery forest paths, still led 
by the ikon-boys, the Nestinarki, the drum and pipes, and now 
the priest as well. Once out of the forest the procession wandered 
through the high lands of the village, over rough paths, along deep- 
rutted tracks, past hedgeless cultivated fields and pastures, to bring 
fertility and plenty to the farthest bounds. Most of the time the 
Nestinarki were in trance dancing behind the ikons Sometimes the 
peasants sang, sometimes they danced the horo, more often they 
walked As they came out of the forest, this is one of the songs 
they sang : 


“ There grew an Apple-tree 
Deep in the green forest. 

Beside a cold stream ; 

And under the Apple-tree sat 
Two young people — two young lovers. 
And to the Apple-tree they spake : 
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' 0 Apple-tree, sweet Apple-tree ! 

0 best of trees ! 

0 best of all trees ^ 

O best-known of all trees ! 

That from Stambul didst come 
From the palace of the Sultan • 

O Apple-tree » If I can take her, 

Take and wed my own true love; 

Then, 0 Apple-tree, thou shalt blossom 
From thy crown of branches to thy very roots. 

But — if I cannot take her and wed her, 

Then, 0 x\pple-tree, thou shalt wither away 
From thy crown of branches to thy very roots.' " 

The Nestinarki, on the other hand, never ceased their dancing : 
they repeatedly went into trance, and yapped or wnffed according 
to their nature. At times they uttered strange words, with green- 
ness lor their theme or the sacredness of the forests, speaking also 
of beauty and fertility. But it was not always possible to catch 
everything they said, either because their words were spoken in- 
distinctly or very low, while sometimes they were unknown to me 
or I was too far away to hear, besides it was not easy, even m 
daylight, to transcribe them as one walked with the procession in 
its uneven odyssey. 


IV 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies of blessing the water and 
the land, the sun shone fitfully as th^Nestinarki, the ikon-boys with 
their ikons, led the procession, still accompanied by the sound of 
the drum and pipes, back from the fields, across a wide open^space, 
to the place of sacrifice. This was a large copse, surrounded by 
palings, with the entrance-gateway surmounted by a high wooden 
archway with a cross over it. Here the beast of sacrifice {korhan)^ 
a young black bull, was waiting tied to a tree. He was about three 
years old, and looked sleek and well groomed. As soon as the 
procession arrived, the ikon-boys grouped themselves with their 
ikons close to the bull The priest, still wearing his epitrahil, also 
stood near. He kept swinging his censer over the sacred bull, the 
ikons, the fire-dancers, and the tightly-wedged bystanders, while 
he chanted the Lord's Prayer and the special prayers for forgiveness, 
plenty and fertility, customary at this sacrificial nte : 
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'' Blessed be our God ! 

0 Lord God Almighty 1 

Holy and deathless ! 

Have mercy upon us ! 

0 most holy Trinity 

Have mercy upon us 1 

Our Father . . . 

[Prayer of SS, Constantine and Helena) 

Glory be to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We pray Thee to 
hallow this dish of meat, as Thou didst hallow the ram brought to Thee 
by faithful Abraham, and the lamb that Abel offered for sacrifice with the 
fruits of the earth, and the fatted calf that Thou didst command to be 
slain for the Prodigal Son, who had been lost and was found again. And 
as he was deemed worthy of Thy grace, so, m like manner, may we worthily 
enjoy those things hallowed and blessed by Thee for our food and susten- 
ance. For Thou art the source of all blessing and all plenty ’ So to 
Thee, Father Almighty, Giver of Life, be thanks and glory, now and 
forever more, world without end. Amen. 

0 Lord have mercy upon us ^ 

0 Lord God, we pray Thee 
Of Thy great goodness, 

Grant us Thy pardon, 

And have mercy upon us * 

In the name of the Father . . 

During the chanting of these prayers the two sacristans either 
held or tied a lighted candle to each of the bulks horns : he did not 
like this. Afterwards the bull was led down the enclosure, and, 
close to the cross over the entrance-gate, was thrown on his back, 
and killed in a moment by having his throat cut. Everyone crowded 
round, particularly the men and boys, and blocked all view. The 
bull was skinned and cut up at once, each of the hundred and forty 
households receiving a portion. 


V 

As soon as the disposal of the sacrifice was over, the peasants 
accompanied the ikons back to the village square,'' where singing 
and dancing continued till, at half-past one, everybody went home 
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for the midday meal, leaving the village deserted in the dusty 
srmshine. Here is one of the songs they sang : 

“Tell me. Little Grozdana, 

Grozdana, sweet friend, tell me,^^ 

How many lovers thou hast loved ? 

“ 111 tell thee, dear friend. 111 tell thee ! 

Since I left my brother-in-law’s viUage 
I have loved : 

Nine, in our village', 

And ten, in the viUage of Sersteshtina ! . . . 


But Iliya — that spoilt mother’s darling. 
I’ll never take him ' 

But I will take, I will take 
Zhalya the Cobbler, 

Who goes tap-clack, tap-clack 
In his big boots when he dances I ” 


VI 

Sometime between 6.30 and 7 p.m, the ringing of the church bell 
with the beating of the drum and the wailing of the bagpipes 
announced that the time for kindling the great fire had come. To 
make this fire a cartload of oak-logs, comprising more than a cubic 
metre of wood, had been stacked in the '' village square ” in front 
of the church, and out of this men and boys had built a huge bonfire 
of logs, set upright and arranged in the same way as m the great 
hearths of their own homes. All the time the logs were burning 
the drum and bagpipes were playing, and most of the young people 
were dancing the horo round the great blaze. From time to time 
the long chain of dancers vanished into the outer parts of the village, 
always to return to move in quick or slow measure round and round 
the bonfire, and in and out among the onlookers , for it seemed as 
if the dancers could not long remain away, but were compelled to 
return to the great fire — ^the centre and pivot of all that night's 
ritual. Meanwhile the older peasants, standing or sitting around 
the fire, gossiped or sang traditional songs of love and spring, while 
boys and men kept sending up great columns of sparks as they 
poked the burning logs. 
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'' They'd always been sweethearts. 

The two of them, Kolyu and Minka, 

They'd always loved one another, 

When they were little and when they had grown , 

So when they had grown — 

Kolyu sent his envoys to Mmka 
To ask her in marriageT^ 

But his mother sent them to another maiden — 

To another maiden in another parish , 

And she said nothing to Mmka. 

So Minka's kinsmen went in protest 
To Mmka's father and uncle ..." 

(This is all of the song I was able to get. But it was a long song, 
telling of the troubles of the envoys, the two maidens, and the deeds of 
the young man and his autocratic mother.) 

Still the music played, and still the ikon-boys, holding their ikons, 
looked on — till at length the fire sank down red and glowing. Then 
about nine o'clock, when dusk had fallen and only a few stars were 
twinkling, the drummer and the piper struck up the special Nesti- 
narki Horo, as (or was the music the signal for their advance ?) 
the three Nestmarki came dancing in trance towards the fire. Their 
faces were still and set, their eyes seemed glazed with a far-off look 
in them, and they held their hands high, with fingers apart as they 
advanced, wuffing and yapping, nearer and nearer to the fire, as 
if drawn thither by the music’s magic urge. 

The Nestinarki were barefoot the whole of their fire-dancing on 
both nights, (Baba Marinka as usual, but the two Zlatas had taken 
off the shoes they generally wore.) 

VII 

As soon as the three Nestinarki (Baba Mannka and the two 
Zlatas) reached the fire, one of the sacnstans stirred round the few 
still-flaming logs before he raked out the glowing embers, spreading 
them into a red shimmering carpet, three yards long, two yards wide, 
and two and a half inches deep.^^ And immediately this was 
finished, the three women in ecstasy danced to the edge of this 
glowing carpet, then back into the surrounding dust. Next they 
danced forward across the hot embers and into the dust on the 
other side, then back across the embers and into the dust on 
the other side, again back across the embers and into the dust once 
more, the whole repeated again and again, with longer or shorter 
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excursions on to, and into, the red-hot, in some parts white-hot, 
embers. They were in trance the whole of their fire-dancing. They 
held their hands up, and their faces were still and rigid, their eyes 
glazed and seemingly unfocused except, perhaps, on some distant 
or inward vision. They took short quick dancing steps back and 
forth over the glowing embers, and again when dancing in the grassy 
dust beyond. Sometimes they went right across the whole three- 
yard length of the dancing-floor '' in a single dance, sometimes 
they went only half-way over before dancing backwards or sideways 
into the dust. But, whether they danced the whole or only half or 
quarter way across the hot embers, they never seemed to miss a 
dust -dance between each fire-dance. In all they went right across 
the fiery embers some six or seven times. Once, when Zlata Stamova 
was dancing, a red ember stuck to her foot, but she seemed 
unconscious of it, and did not even bother to remove it. 

Both the Zlatas were off and on the fiery embers a great deal 
(about ten minutes altogether) ; and old Baba Marinka took one 
of the ikons, and danced with it to and fro over the glowing carpet : 
the ikon was half as big as she was, and her height would be four 
feet eight or nine inches. Once, while dancing near the heart of 
the fire, she stumbled over a long log, and fell down, but she picked 
herself up at once, and went on dancing, hardly noticing when a 
man put out a small red smouldering patch on her black skirt. One 
of the spectators, the teacher, timed the fire-dancing, which lasted 
nine or ten minutes : this was longer than usual, the peasants said. 

VIII 

All the Nestinarki walked normally — Baba Marinka barefoot as 
usual, but the two Zlatas had put on their shoes again. Their eyes, 
however, still looked glassy and their faces set and rigid, as 1;hey 
waited outside the door in the west wall of the konak while the ikons 
were being put in their places inside. Soon afterwards Baba Nuna 
arrived, escorted by a host of peasants, who stood about talking 
after they had kissed the ikons. Then four young married peasant 
women went into the konak, where each pair spread a red cotton 
strip of hand- woven stuff the whole length of the floor, and over 
this a narrower white piece. Next an old man threw a great many 
flat, round bread-loaves down each side of both white cloths And 
at once three or four other women brought in bowls of yoghourt, 
made of soured sheep's milk, and dishes filled with narrow strips 
of dried meat, while, at the end nearest the door,^ two men set down 

H H 
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a large cauldron (bakratch) filled with a stew made from the bull of 
sacrifice. 

As soon as everyone was seated on the cushions already arranged 
round the ‘‘ table-cloths/' and those who could find no room round 
these had spread their own handkerchiefs on the floor in front of 
themselves, a village elder, acting as Master of Ceremonies, cut thick 
wedges of bread for everybody Next Baba Nuna stood up, bidding 
everyone do likewise, while the M.C. chanted a long grace of blessing 
and thanksgiving for the food, with prayers for a bountiful harvest, 
health and fertility for all : the people continually crossed them- 
selves, and finally said '' Amen " 

The feast began with the passing round of the rakten (plum 
brandy) flask, as everybody helped themselves to strips of dned 
meat and sour milk from the dishes and bowls m front of them. 
After some desultory conversation, first Baba Nuna, then the M C. 
discoursed on the blessings of fertility and bountiful harvests, giving 
thanks for the same {blagosilya). Then general conversation was 
resumed until Baba Nuna again arose to invoke more of these general 
blessings. And always the feasting went on. Some time during 
the evening the two sacristans carried round the cauldron of sacnfice, 
and everyone helped himself to a piece of bull it was very tough. 
At the beginning of the meal the three Nestinarki stood, but after- 
wards they sat down, like the rest of us, to eat. Their faces still 
looked set, vacant, and stiff They told me their feet were not 
burnt, and did not hurt at all, but felt just as usual They seemed 
quite willing for me to examine them. But Baba Nuna would not 
hear of this. She told me their feet were perfectly normal, not 
harmed at all, so it was quite unnecessary for me to see them, besides 
to do so, would be to doubt God and St. Constantine, who, as always, 
had taken care of the fire-dancers. She was very firm about this, 
and in the end led them away to her hut Certainly the fire-dancers 
walked just as usual, as if their feet were quite unhurt and normal : 
there was no sign of limping or pain either immediately after their 
fire-dancing or during the rest of the evening or next day. The 
following night, however, I managed to look at Baba Marinka's 
feet • they had no marks on them, and looked like the feet of any 
ordinary peasant. 

This ritual was a fire-dance, not a fire-walk. At no time did 
the women in ecstasy walk, they always danced with short quick 
steps, whether on the red embers or following the ikons in the 
processions of blessing the water and thedand. 

It was sometime about 10.30 p.m. that we left the konak, when 
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most of the older men and women, who were the only partakers of 
the sacnficial feast, went home. Meanwhile in the '' village square 
the younger people had pushed together the few still smouldering 
logs in the great bonfire, so as to continue their dancing and singing 
round it in the moonlight, since, by this time, the clouds had cleared, 
leaving the night-dark sky lambent and the landscape sharp and clear 
m the sheen of the full moon.^s 

IX 

The ceremonies of the second day, usually called St. Helena’s 
Day by the peasants, were very similar to those of the first, except 
for the absence of the sacrifice, and for the addition of the great 
Fertility Dance, danced by the Nestinarki in and out of each of 
the hundred and forty houses in the village to bring health, fertility, 
and plenty to every family. They entered the first house about 
6.30 in the evening, and ended up in the last at one o’clock in the 
early morning During the whole of this time the drum and pipes 
were playing the Horo of the Fire-dancers as the Nestinarki danced 
in ecstasy in and out of the houses Sometimes they danced in one 
room only, sometimes in two or three, at other times they danced 
merely in the courtyard or garden : occasionally they rested or 
talked with their hosts. But wherever they went the three ikon- 
boys with the ikons, the two sacristans, and the crowd went too. 
When, however, they danced outside only, the ikons were always 
taken into the cottage, accompanied by the sacristans and various 
friends of that ‘particular family from among the crowd. But their 
stay inside was usually short, for it seemed that, in this fertility 
ritual, ikons and fire-dancers must never be parted for long. And, 
as they left, each householder always gave offerings of either sweets, 
little cakes or bread, rahen, yellow wax-candles or money * 

During this Fertility Dance the Nestinarki often went into 
trance, indeed they were more often m than out of the trance-state. 
Then each danced in her own characteristic way : Baba Marinka 
swung her arms backwards and forwards at the level of her waist, 
occasionally uttering yaps, though for the most part she was a silent 
dancer Zlata Daskalova often danced in ecstasy with her eyes 
closed, holding her arms outstretched with hands upturned and 
fingers wide apart, though at times she clasped her hands behind 
her neck, while she constantly gave tongue to wuffing cries. Zlata 
Stamova danced with her hands held high in the air : she gave 
forth yapping cnes. 
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Twice during the Fertility Dance the Nestinarki, the ikon-boys 
with the ikons, and the rest of the procession went singing and 
dancing away through the village to its farthest bounds, and into 
the pasture-lands beyond. Once, on the outskirts of the village, 
the fire-dancers danced in and out among the sheep and cows and 
round about the goats,^^ to bring fruitfulness to all beasts. Another 
time, when the Nestinarki were in trance, dancing wildly, excitedly 
and very fast, all of them waving their arms in the air, Zlata Das- 
kalova, as soon as the boundary of the village where the forest grew 
close was reached, turned her face towards the forest, and, in the 
midst of uttering excited cnes of '' Wuff, wuff, uff, uff L', suddenly 
cried out : 

‘‘ The good forest must not 
Be cut down for pavements i 
Green is so beautiful ^ '' 

Immediately after uttering these words she started to dance faster, 
more wildly and excitedly than before, right up to the ikons, bowing 
low before them, calling out '' Wuff, wuff, uff, uff f '' Then she 
seized a lighted candle from a man m the crowd, and an incense- 
burner from one of the sacristans, and, still in ecstasy, danced madly 
with them, crying '' Wuff, wuff, wuff, uff, uff, uff ! again and 
again, till once more she turned to the forest, exclaiming : 

“ 0 Mary, holy Virgin ^ 

It is wicked 

To cut down the forest ^ 

Green is so beautiful ! 

At last she gave back censer and candle, and, with the ikon-bearers, 
led back the procession to continue the Fertility Dance in the 
houses. 

About eleven o'clock the Nestinarki, ikon-boys with the ikons, 
and the crowd, deserted the houses for the third time, and went, 
sometimes dancing, sometimes walking, to the konak, when the ttvo 
Zlatas, in ecstasy, danced m a wild way, wuf&ng and yapping 
respectively. At times Zlata Daskalova held her hands locked 
together behind her head, at times her arms hung straight as she 
danced m trance. Zlata Stamova, on the other hand, always seemed 
to be waving her arms about and yapping, while Baba Marinka 
danced in her usual silent way. All of them spent a great deal of 
time inside the koncik, bowing and crossing themselves as they 
danced excitedly before the ikons, till, at length, they danced away 
after the ikons and their bearers, back to the houses to continue 
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their great Fertility Dance, which ended, as I have said, about one 
o'clock in the priest's house Thence in a rout they sped to the 
place of the fire, where more and more people were gathering for 
the culminating ceremonies. The fire on this night— St. Helena's 
Night — was greater and had burned longer : more wood had been 
needed (about two and a half cubic metres of oak-logs) to keep its 
blaze strong and bnght throughout the long Fertility Dance, so that 
in its heart, red and glowing embers would be heaped and ready 
for the fire-dance. In this the Nestinarki (in trance) danced more 
wildly and faster than on the first night ; with, as before, a dust- 
dance between each fire-dance. 

After ten minutes the fire-dancing came to an. end, and, for a 
time, the Nestinarki remained standing beside the smouldering fire, 
till Zlata Daskalova, still in trance and barefoot, started to dance 
among the peasants crowded round the fire. Soon she was joined by 
Zlata Stamova, also barefoot and in ecstasy, with still face and glassy 
eyes So for a space they both danced round and round the great 
bonfire and in and out between the bystanders, wuffing and yapping 
as they went. Then suddenly Zlata Daskalova stood for a moment 
near the fire, stiff and motionless, before she cried out : 

H'ch 1 [a noise] Mary, Holy Virgin ' 

Journalists in Sofia say 
That our fire-dances must not 
Be danced in Bulgan village 1 
But in some place elsewhere. 

But I say (they bring) good harvests 
And great fruitfulness to our fields. 

And to our sheep and to our cattle I " 

Afterwards, still in ecstasy and wuffing excitedly, she went dancing 
away into the open grassy space beyond the glow and warmth of 
the fixe, till she was joined by Zlata Stamova. Later they escorted 
the ikons back to the konak, then sat with the elders at a feast, 
exactly like that of the previous night, except for the absence of 
the sacrificial cauldron. 


X 

The last of the festivities ended about 2.45 a.m. and I sought 
Dimitri and the two-horsed cart he had brought for the return 
journey. But in the meantime the cart had become filled with 
'' gate-crashing " Bulgars desirous of a free ride back to Czarevo. 
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So with songs and mkien-dxvakmg, in moonlight and in rain, we 
jolted our way back to Czarevo, arriving in time for a breakfast 
of dry bread, Turkish coffee, and sheep’s milk cheese, before catching 
the seven o’clock bus that reached Burgas some four hours later. 

Olive C Lodge 


1 The word NesUnavki seems to be derived from the Greek etrrta (hearth) and 
vapKi (numbness) Fire-numbness seems possible, especially as, m the fire-cere- 
monies I witnessed, the logs used to build the great bonfire were arranged in the 
same way as those in the great chimney-hearths in the peasants’ houses Also 
reports have mentioned that fire-dancing has been performed on glowing embers 
spread out on the hearths in the fire-dancers' own cottages 

2 This fire-dancing region is concentrated to the south of Burgas, in what might 
be roughly described as an irregular four-sided area, with the river Manra and the 
village of Karabunar as its northern boundary, the village of Malko Tmovo and the 
river Listovodere as its southern, with, on its east side, the Black Sea coast between 
the towns of Sosopol and Vasilko, and the nver Faki on the west The peasants, 
accordmg to local tradition, have always held a fire-festival in this part of Thrace 
But the number of fire-dancing villages has shrunk of late years, from eighteen in 
1914 (Mikail Arnaudofi, Dte bulganshe Festbrduche, 1917), to the five or six in 1939 
of which the peasants told me 

3 The cuckoo, in Balkan ballad and folklore, is a bird of ill-omen 
^ Baba means Granny, or simply old woman 

® Salt (a Government monopoly) was, with sugar and coffee, one of the few things 
that the peasants needed to buy, otherwise they were self-supporting 

® This IS the account of the appearance of Constantine the Great given by Eusebius 
(Ltfe of Constantine translated by H Wate and P Schaff , vol I of Ntcene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Chap X, p 522) . “ And now, all rising at the signal which 
indicated the Emperor’s entrance, at last he himself proceeded through the midst 
of the assembly [Council of Nicaea] like some heavenly messenger of God, clothed in 
raiment which glistened as it were with rays of light, reflecting the glowing radiance 
of a purple robe, and adorned with the brilliant splendour of gold and precious stones 
Such was the external appearance of his person, and with regard to his mind, it 
was evident that he was distinguished by piety and godly fear This was indicated 
by his own downcast eyes, the blush of his countenance, and his gait For the rest of 
his personal excellences, he surpassed all present m height of stature and beauty of 
form, as well as in majestic dignity of mien, and invulnerable strength and vigour 
All these graces, umted to a suavity of manner, and a serenity becoming his imperial 
state, declared the excellence of his mental qualities to be above all praise ” 
Again in Chap XLIII, p 494, Eusebius writes “ In short, as the sun, when he 
rises ugon the earth, liberally imparts his rays of light to all, so did Constantine 
proceedmg at early dawn from the Imperial Palace impart the rays of his 
own benevolence to all who came into his presence ” 

’ Elijah, the ancient Thunder God in modem guise, is, in Balkan countries, much 
concerned with fire, thunder and lightning On his day (20 J uly/2 Aug ) the peasants 
in many districts light fires, and dance round or leap over them, to make the crops 
grow tall and straight 

® The Horo, the national dance of Bulgaria, is like those of the other Balkan 
countries and Roumama, a ring dance, danced, by people holding hands or belts, 
in an open circle with, at one end, a leader, who often waves a scarf or handkerchief, 
and sometimes plays the fiddle, (nowadays a mouth-organ or even a comb ) 

® The tune and rhythm of tins Fire-dancers’ Horo are quick and exciting, with a 
kind of irresistibleness that excites the fire-dancers, and, at the same time, seems 
strangely to stimulate them, so that they fall into trance and begin dancing as if 
animated by some power or under some influence outside themselves Besides, this 
horo, so one of the teachers in Bulgari informed me, is played in special rather 
difflcult time — 7-16 or 7-17 Some of the fire-dancers themselves explained how 
its music had on them a peculiar effect, as if, in itself, the music possessed a 
“ mysterious something ” that went through and through them, stirring them up 
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and forcing them to dance m trance without the functiomng of their own wills at 
all , or, as one of the Nestinarki said to me : “ The music or something seized hold 
of me, then did with me what it liked ”, while another simply said . “St Constantine 
commands and we follow > ” 

^0 These wuffing and yapping cries, uttered by the Nestinarki m trance, seemed 
to be forced out of their bodies in the same way as are the excited barks and squeals 
out of a quick-running terrier 

This IS comparable to the usual ILiHya or “ Beating the Bounds ” ceremony 
At the end of the night’s ceremonies I copied out these prayers, used at the 
sacrifice of the bull, fiom the priest’s prayer book 
" Friend ” here means female friend 
“ Friend ” here is a male 

Kinsfolk, here, means the special members of the family sent as envoys to 
ash: the hand of the maiden chosen to be the bride of the son of the house 

Pansh I have so translated the Turkish mahaia, this bemg the nearest 
English word to its meaning, which, in Balkan countries, denotes the various areas 
of a town or village, where different sections of the population (religious or national) 
live, such as Christians, Moslems or gipsies 

I measured this carpet of embers the next morning, and found that the part 
covered by the blackened and partially burnt embers spread over a space of roughly 
3 yds by 2 yds to a depth of 2| ins Besides this, a patch of i yd by ij yds of 
white completely-bumt-out ash lay nearer the heart of the fire, where a few logs 
were still smouldering 

Full moon was on 2 June, at three hours, eleven minutes, according to Whit-' 
aker's Almanack for 1939 

All domestic ammals in Bulgaria, as in most Balkan countries, are very tame, 
and are counted almost as one of the family They are not disturbed by anyone 
moving near or walkmg through them 



KUDRUN IN THE BALKANS? 

Of all the Middle High German epics dealing with Germanic heroic 
themes, the story of Kudrun is in some ways the most baffling. 
Elements of the fable are undoubtedly of considerable antiquity, 
but the story itself has in the different versions a remarkable fluidity, 
so that it is more than usually difficult to distinguish what are its 
real kernel and essential features, as a glance at, e.g., Hermann 
Schneider, Deutsche Heldensage (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 112 ff., suffices 
to show. It is not within the purview of the present article to trace 
the curious history of the fable within the Germanic world : the 
book mentioned gives an admirably condensed conspectus of this. 
But it is relevant to our present context to point out the extreme 
fluidity of its plot. Suffice it to say, then, that in its transplantation 
from the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea to the Austrian 
Alps, our fable suffered a considerable sea-change, or, perhaps one 
should rather say, land-change. In fact it is safe to say that were 
it not for the recurrence of certain names of persons and places, 
the various known references in English, Norse and German literature 
to the story would not have been recognised as having any mutual 
connexion at all. 

The example of the Nibelungenlied inspired an Austrian (probably 
Stynan) gleeman of the 13th century to create a full-length epic 
version of the story in four-line strophes of a type based on those 
of its model. This poem is a curious composition with its preamble 
telling how Hagen, son of the king of Ireland, was carried off by a 
griffin and finally escaped, followed by two main sections, the first 
of which tells of how Hagen’s daughter Hilde was abducted by Hetel, 
king of Hegelingen, while the second teUs what is virtually the same 
abdudtion-story concerning Kudrun, the daughter of Hetel and 
Hilde. This latter tale, indeed, became in our 13th-century poem the 
essential part, and gave its name to the whole work {Chautrun in the 
one MS. which is preserved, the Ambraser Heldenbuch which Hans 
Ried copied for Maximilian I in the first years of the i6th century). 
Modem scholarship, however, inclmes to the view that the tales 
of HUde and Kudrun, so similar in their incidents, are in reality 
one and the same. 

The question now arises whether the Kudrun, or Hilde, fable, 
with its somewhat indefinite form and its tendency to more than 
normally protean transformations, may not have survived in other 
shapes which have not been recognised because the essential link 

484 
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provided by the names of its chief characters has been lost. And 
in fact there is a ballad-theme found in both Serbian and Bulgarian 
which, in spite of somewhat striking differences, does perhaps possess 
an affinity with it. We find two versions of it, the Serbian ballad 
(Vuk VI, 12) of Nenad and Korun-Kapetan, and the Bulganan ballad 
which I have called Michael the Dragon and Korun theKessedpa 
(both printed in my translation in recent numbers of the Slavonic and 
East European Review),'^ The two ballads diverge considerably in 
detail among themselves, so that before they can be used for com- 
parative purposes it is first necessary to try to decide what elements 
in them may be safely ascribed to the common source which they 
must have had. Both unquestionably contain some innovations 
from native Serbian and Bulgarian tradition, but the Serbian version 
on the whole seems somewhat closer to the original source. The task 
of reconstructing this source might be lightened if further variants on 
the same theme could be discovered in either language. 

Let us first tabulate the contents of the two ballads in parallel 
form : 


Serbian 

1. Jug-Bogdan has great wealth 
in Hercegovina, on sea-coast. He 
has 9 sons When the youngest is 
of age to marry, Jug goes from city 
to city collecting brides for them. 
Jug invites guests to 9-fold wed- 
ding. 900 guests invited, but the 
powerful Korun-Kapetan is for- 
gotten. 

2. Only a week later Korun 
comes with an army, slays Jug and 
his 9 sons and seizes the 9 daughters- 
in-law and the treasure, and casts 
Jug's widow beneath his horses' 
feet, but she survives. 


3. The widow has conceived a son 
from Jug. He is bom and christ- 
ened Nenad, and grows with great 
rapidity. 


Bulgarian 

I. King Dimitri is ill for 9 years 
On his deathbed he tells his wife to 
care for their 9 sons After his 
death she does so for 9 years. Then 
she goes from city to city coUectmg 
brides for them. After Lent they 
are betrothed and married. 


2 On Good Friday they ride out 
to take Commumon, and Korun, 
coming on them, slays the brothers, 
enslaves the brides, and sends the 
empty carriages back to the old 
mother, who faints at the sight. 
Korun gives the bndes linen to 
bleach, 

3. The Lord takes pity on the 
widow and sends an angel to 
breathe on her. She conceives and 
bears a child, called Michael the 
Dragon : in days he is a grown 
hero. 


^ No 51, pp 496-500; No 63, pp i6~i9 
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Serbian 

4. When Nenad is 15 he asks his 
mother the story of his brothers and 
she tells him, but warns him against 
Korun. 

5 Nenad sets out and rides to 
the river Sitmca, where he finds the 
9 maidens bleaching linen. He en- 
quires where Korun’s castle is. 
The maidens try to dissuade him 
from going there. 

6 Nenad comes to Korun’s castle 
and finds Korun’s mistress with his 
children. He claims to be Korun’s 
blood-brother, but is not believed. 

7 Nenad takes Korun’s child, 
then fells Korun with his mace. 
He breaks Koran’s arms and legs. 

8. Nenad kills Koran’s children 
and sets the tower on fire. 


9. Nenad spares Koran’s mis- 
tress, to be a slave for the 9 
daughters. 

10. Nenad returns home with the 
9 daughters. 


Bulgarian 

4. Michael enquires whose horses 
and gims he has found in the char- 
dak, and his mother tells him the 
story of Korun. 

5. Michael sets out and comes 
to Koran’s city. He finds the 
maidens engaged in bleaching linen, 
and enquires where Koran’s castle 
IS. He demonstrates his prowess 
and they direct him thither. 

6 At his horse’s snort the gates 
fly open, and Michael challenges 
Korun 

7. At Koran’s taunts Michael 
fells him with his mace, and tears 
his arms off 

8 Michael mounts to upper 
chambers and gathers up Koran’s 
children, flings them on the fire, 
that none may survive to avenge 
him. 

8a. Michael kills Koran’s aged 
mother. 

9. Michael spares Koran’s wife to 
be a slave for his mother. 

10 Michael returns home with 
the 9 daughters. 

II. Two angels come down from 
Heaven and carry off Michael. 


It will be seen that there is considerable divergence in the 
detail of the two stories, though they unquestionably stem from 
one original fable-type. It is not easy without arbitrariness to 
decide which of the details are most pnmitive. 

Point I shows the sharpest divergence of all : it is clear that 
the original beginning of the story has become obscure. Perhaps 
the Serbian version is on the whole to be preferred here, though the 
name of Jug-Bogdan must be reckoned a late importation. But the 
motivation for Korun's hostility may be a secondary introduction 
of the Serbian guslar. 

Point 2. The essential difference here is that in the Serbian 
version the father is kiUed by Korun as well as the nine sons. This 
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looks like an original trait. But the dramatic touch of the mother 
being cast under the horses’ hoofs is unlikely to have been lost, if 
once present in the story (it is just such striking incidents which 
survive longest in balladry, often divorced from their context). 
We may put it down, therefore, to the Serb once more. 

Point 3. Here the Serbian version has the merit of logic, while 
the Bulgarian takes refuge in the supernatural m order to hasten 
the day of vengeance. It is a clear-cut case of a difference of national 
tradition. No conclusion as to priority seems for the moment 
possible. 

Poznis 4 and 5 differ merely in imaginative treatment of detail. 
The Imen-bleachmg, common to both, is clearly an original 
trait. 

Points 6, 7 and 8 are again essentially the same in both versions. 
We may note especially the felling with a mace and the breaking, 
or teanng-off, of Korun’s arms, as original traits. 

Point 8a, the killing of Korun’s aged mother, occurs in the 
Bulgarian version only, but appears to be primitive owing to its 
very irrelevance. Korun’s mother must have played a part in the 
story originally. 

Points g and 10 are virtually identical in the two versions. 

Point II, in the Bulgarian version only, depends on Point 3. 
In any case it is probably a pious afterthought. 

The salient fact which emerges from this analysis is that the 
story has suffered severely in its beginning. The first three points 
are the only ones which diverge '^really sharply. After that aU the 
rest is essentially the same in both ballads. Now the beginning of 
a baUad is, in fact, the part most likely to be affected by decay. 
Numerous examples could be adduced from all literature. What 
tends to survive is the dramatic climax. Sometimes the events 
leading up to this are forgotten and have to be reconstructed by the 
fresh narrator of an old tale. 

It is the thesis of this article that the dramatic climax which is 
the essential element of the two ballads under consideration is none 
other than that of the Middle High German Kudrun epic. Let us 
now examine this. 

As has been said, the main part of the Kudrun epic m its existing 
form is the abduction-story of Hetel’s daughter Kudrun. That this 
was not always so is irrelevant to our present purpose : this section 
of the epic forms a complete and coherent story in itself, which could 
easily have become divorced from the preliminary sections. The 
main outlines of this part of the story are as follows . 
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1. King Hetel of Hegelingen and his wife Hilde have two children, 
Ortwin and Kudnin. Kudrun is fairer than her mother and is wooed 
by mighty pnnces Sigfnd of Morland, tired of wooing in vain, with- 
draws full of threats Hartmuot, son of Ludwig, king of Normandy, 
comes unrecognised to Hetel's court, and reveals himself to Kudrun, 
who bids him fly for his life from her father Herwig of S^land is also 
rejected, but gathers his forces and fights his way into Hetehs castle. 
Kudrun is drawn to him, and Hetel regrets having so doughty a kmght 
as his foe Peace is made and Kudrun is betrothed to Herwig, who 
is to take her home in a year. When Sigfnd of Morland hears this, 
he invades Herwig’s land, and Hetel goes to Herwig’s assistance 

2. While the land of Hegelingen is left undefended, Hartmuot and 
his father Ludwig of Normandy come in ships, breach the castle and 
abduct Kudrun and her maidens. Hilde sends messengers to Hetel and 
Herwig, who make peace with Sigfnd, and he helps them pursue the 
Normans by sea. Ludwig and Hartmuot are pausing to rest on the 
Wulpensand when the Hegelmgs catch up with them. In a terrible battle 
Hetel is slain by Ludwig, and under cover of darkness the Normans 
flee with Kudrun and her maidens. 

3. The Hegelmgs return home weakened by losses, they must post- 
pone revenge till a new generation has grown up. In Normandy Kudrun 
is joyfully received and is to be crowned with Hartmuot, but she refuses 
to marry the son of the man who slew her father. Gerlind, Hartmuot’s 
mother, promises to break her pride while Hartmuot sets out on new 
adventures. Kudrun’ s maidens have to spin yarn and she has to heat 
the stove, sweep dust with her hair and wash clothes on the shore in 
wind and snow. Her friend Hildburg, also a king’s daughter, shares 
these tasks with her. 

4. Thirteen years pass, then Hilde reminds the heroes of the Hegelmgs 
that it IS time for vengeance. They arm and equip their ships. 

5. After a stormy passage they reach the coast of Normandy and land 
unobserved by a forest. Herwig and Ortwin, Kudrun’ s brother, set out 
to seek her and explore the country. Kudrun and Hildburg are washmg 
clothes on the shore when they see a beautiful bird swimming towards 
them. It is a messenger from God, and announces with a human voice 
that help is near. The bird disappears, and the maidens, talking of 
the message, are dilatory in washing, for which in the evening they are 
rebuked. The next mommg, when they are to go to their task, snow 
has fallen. In vam they beg for shoes. While washing they observe 
two men in a boat. Ashamed, they flee, but Herwig and Ortwin call 
them back. Herwig bids them good morning, a greetmg they have not 
heard for a long time. Kudrun refuses the proffered cloaks of the men. 
Ortwin enquiries after the king’s daughter who was abducted and Kudrun 
declares that she is dead, but soon all is joy when Kudrun and Herwig 
recognise each other. 

5a. The heroes leave, promising help before the next sunrise. Kudrun 
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flings the washing into the sea. Gerlind threatens to beat her with 
thorns, but Kudrun promises to become Hartmuot’s bride on the morrow. 
Only Gerlind fears some ill when she hears Kudrun laugh for the first 
time m 13 years. Kudrun and her maidens are arrayed in fine garments. 
Kudrun promises a rich reward to the first of her maidens to announce 
the sunnse. 

6. As the morning star rises a maiden sees the gleam of weapons and 
the sea full of ships. She wakens Kudrun : the Hegelings have come to 
redden with blood the clothes Kudrun has washed white. Wate blows 
his horn so that the corner-stones almost faU out of the walls. 

7. In the battle for the castle Ludwig is killed by Herwig and Hart- 
muot is captured with 80 knights * all others are slam. 

8 . Wate storms the castle and slays the children, that they may not 
grow up to wreak vengeance. 

8 a. Gerlind flees to Kudrun, but Wate seizes her and strikes her 
head off. 

9. Ortrun, Hartmuot's sister, is spared. 

10. The land is ravaged and Herwig and Ortwm return home laden 
with booty. 

11. General reconciliation foUows . Ortwin marries Ortrun and Hart- 
muot Hildburg , Sigfnd of Morland mames Herwig's sister, and Herwig 
marries Kudrun 

Stripped of the mass of epic detail as it would have to be for 
ballad purposes, we see that the stories are strikingly similar, in 
spite of certam obvious differences. Let us notice some of the 
particular resemblances : 

1. In Kudrun a rejected suitor is turned away breathing threats. 
This is not too different from the idea of the slighted would-be 
wedding-guest (perhaps also originally a suitor) in the Serbian version. 

2, 3. In K {Kudrun) and S (Serbian) there is an attack by the 
previously injured party, the maidens are abducted and the father 
of one of them (in S of all of them) is slain by the abductor.* Loss 
of life is so heavy that pursuit is impossible. The widowed mother 
is left alone with a son (unborn in S), and revenge must be postponed. 
In B (Bulgarian) the events are roughly similar, but the father has 
already died of sickness. B has here the motive of bleaching linen, 
which resembles that of washing Imen in K. 

4. A period of waiting is necessary till an avenger (avengers) 
shall have grown up. In K this is 13 years, in S 15, while B, with 
supernatural assistance, reduces this period to 2J days. 

5. The brother of one of the maidens, alone or accompanied by 
an expedition, finds them washing (or bleaching) linen. 

6. (K) at the sound of Waters horn, the walls of the castle almost 
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collapse • cf. in B * at the snort of Michaers horse the gates fly 
open. 

7. The real villain of the piece is slain. 

8 . In K, S and B the children in the enemy castle are killed. 
In K and B the reason given is the same : that they may not grow 
up to wreak revenge. 

8 a. The abductor’s mother is slain. 

9. The mistress, wife or sister of the villain or his son is 
spared. 

10. All return home in triumph. 

It may be argued that the story in its bare outlines is too obvious 
to prove borrowing, and, on the other hand, that the differences are 
too considerable. A closer analysis of these points of difference, 
however, shows that they can be reduced to a minimum by a few 
general and reasonable assumptions, while certain less obvious 
resemblances then become apparent : 

I. The rejected suitor in K. Kudrun has three suitors, Sigfrid 
of Morland, Hartmuot of Normandy and Herwig of Seland, the 
ultimately successful one. Sigfrid’s role is finished when after 
retiring breathing threats, he invades Herwig’s land, thus providing 
the opportunity for Hartmuot to raid Hegelingen and abduct 
Kudrun. In B there is no trace of a ''rejected suitor” motive while 
in S there is the slighted would-be wedding-guest, Korun, who is 
identical even to the name with the viUain of B.^ But in B Korun’s 
base behaviour is not motivated by any special personal feeling. 
As we saw, the motivation in S could easily be a reminiscence of that 
in K, and we should then only have to postulate the coalescence of 
two rejected suitors into one — an easy assumption. A pointer on 
our way is the fact that Sigfrid of Morland is in K a pagan (curiously 
transmogrified from a pagan Viking to a Moor, as the history of the 
fable shows !), while Korun in B certainly, and most probably also 
in S, is visualised as a heathen Turk’ Add to this correspondence 
of detail the fact that in S the events take place on the sea-coast 
(a region with which Jug-Bogdan, who has somehow got into this 
version, is not usually associated), and the lines of development 
begm to emerge more clearly. There is no mention of the sea-coast 
in B, but this is only natural in West Bulgaria (B was collected 
in the Sofia district) , and in any case the whole beginning of the story 
has probably been altered in B. But in the course of development 
in the interior of Serbia and Bulgaria we need not be surprised if 

® The name Korun is of doubtful origin Could it conceivably be derived from 
Kudrun, having been somehow transferred from the heroine to her oppressor ^ 
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the locale is changed in this way. We can be well content with the 
reminiscence of the sea that S preserves. 

2. The fact that in S and B the hero of the story is the brother, 
not the lover, of the maidens, does not conflict so violently with K 
as might be supposed, for in K Ortwin, Kudrun's brother, plays 
almost as prominent a role as her lover Herwig himself. The latter 
is, indeed, but a pale figure, as Prof. Schneider {op. cit., p. 121) 
points out, and need not even belong to the original story at all. 
Even if he did, he might easily have been dropped by the Serb, in 
whose national tradition stories of mutual assistance between brother 
and sister are common . enough. 

3. So far, we have not touched on the major difficulty for our 
theory . the nine brides — how is it, in fact, that in S and B '' Kudrun 
is multiplied by nine ? Here we do seem to find a real difference 
which could wreck any hypothesis of the identity of the two stories. 
But even here we have a possible line of advance. The number 
nine is a favourite with the Serbs and Bulgars, and may he found 
passim in their epic literature. We may therefore scrap the figure 
with impunity as an obvious piece of stock-in-trade readily occurring 
to any guslar instead of an indefinite '' several '' or But in K 
we have % maidens who are carried off, at least one of whom (Hild- 
burg), other than Kudrun herself, plays a relatively prominent part 
and participates in the concluding four-fold wedding. We must 
bear m mind that on our assumption it is the latter part of K alone 
which is at all well preserved in the Balkan version, and here the 
notion of plurality, in spite of Kudrun’s leading role, is clearly 
enough brought out (in the washing scene it is duality — a con- 
siderable step in the required direction).^ That they were sisters- 
m 4 aw, not actual sisters, of the hero, can also be explained by the 
general vagueness which set in about the early part of the story. ^ 
We may note that in K Hildburg, too, like Kudrun, is asking’s 
daughter. 

From the above analysis the probability should emerge strongly 
that m S and B we have, then, the survivors of a fable, the ultimate 

3 If we wished to be fanciful, we could even enlist grammar in our service here 
if the maidens had happened to be mentioned in the dative, instrumental or locative 
dual — devojkama — this could later have been interpreted as a plural, 2 would have 
become and x would almost inevitably have become 9 I 

* That the beginning of the story is the part often least remembered in oral 
epic scarcely needs proof here, but one may quote a Germamc example, the Eddie 
Atlakvtda {Lay of Ath — Attila), one of the most interestmg branches of the Nibe- 
lungen story Of this Prof Schneider {op cit , p. 27) says "Sicher hat man im 
Norden das Lied am Ende sehr angelangt. Es trat eine Schwergewichtsverschie- 
bung ein, und damit jene auffallende Verkummerung der Anfangspartien," a 
judgment that we may apply to our present case also. 
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origin of which is some form, at least, of the Middle High German 
Kudrun story — whether from the extant epic or from an unpreserved 
earlier form of it. As regards the period of borrowing, and the route 
by which this fable may have reached the South Slavs, it is at least 
possible to hazard a conjecture. Geographically, of course, it is not 
far for it to have travelled from Austria, and contacts were not 
lacking for almost any period which might be suggested. There is 
internal evidence in Kudrun pointing to Styria as the place of origin 
of the extant epic, though this is not quite certain. Cultural con- 
tacts with Slovenia at least were here, with the mixed population, 
close enough from at least the beginning of the 13th century, as 
witness Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival 496, 15 ff. : 

und d6 ich fur den Rohas 
durch ^ventmre gestrichen was, 
da kom ein werde windisch diet 
uz durch tjoste gegenbiet, 

'' and when I had sallied forth before the Rohac in search of adven- 
ture, then appeared knightly Wendish folk (Slovenes) to offer me 
return of joust/' to cite but one example. The Gottschee (Kocevje) 
German ballad of the Schone Meererin ^ has also been regarded, 
probably rightly, as derived from some version of the Kudrun- 
fable, but it is too remote from S and B, at least in any of its preserved 
forms, to provide a direct link. Nevertheless its existence is 
certainly interesting from our point of view.® 

We can, it seems, go no further. We have, with the aid of some 
plausible assumptions, reduced the gap between K on the one hand 
and S and B on the other to a point where it seems probable that 
these latter are dependent on the former. That an underlying 

® The content of this ballad (published with all its variants in A Hauhen, Die 
deutschefSprachtnsel Gottschee, Graz, 1895) is briefly as follows : The Fair Sea-Maid 
has been separated from her family for seven years and must serve as a maid m a 
foreign land While she is washing clothes on the shore, early one morning, a boat 
containmg two men approaches They call out to her “ Good morning, Fair Sea- 
Maid ' to which she replies that she has few good mornings One of the strangers 
gives her a ring She says she is not the Fair Sea-Maid, but only a poor washer-girl 
The strangers take her mto their boat and carry her home across the sea. They 
are her brother and her lover — ^This corresponds strikingly closely to Pomt 5 of K, 
but has only a very general resemblance to S and B It can scarcely have any 
close connexion with their source 

® This, of course, only brings us as far as the Slovenes, on whom we have ventured 
to place the burden of transmitting the story to the Serbs (if we wished to insist 
on a grammatical explanation of the transference from the dual to the plural number 
of maidens, this would of course fit in excellently, since Slovene to this day preserves 
the dual form in its original function : the change in Serbian would then rest on 
an error of translation 9 Another route through Hungary seems to have been taken, 
direct to the Serbs, by some West European material But this must be left for 
subsequent discussion 
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similarity of motives often appears between Germanic and Yugoslav 
traditional fabulation has long been recognised ; it appears to have 
been first pointed out by the late Professor H. M. Chadwick in 
The Heroic Age. Perhaps further research will show that borrowing 
went on to a greater extent than has hitherto been realised. Here, 
the problem has barely been adumbrated. What we now need is 
clarification of the details of the period, method and route of the 
borrowing. 

M. O’C, Walshe. 

Umversity College, 

Nottingham. 



THE GENITIVES: LONDYNU, GLAS- 
GOW A AND EDYNBURGA IN 
MODERN POLISH 

I 

The number of (masculine) substantives belonging to old -u stems 
was in Proto-Slavonic insignificant. They certainly did not exceed 
twenty, and in all probability were still scarcer.^ Their Genitive 
singular ending, -u, was therefore distinctly exceptional among 
masculines in view of the great frequency of the old -o and -io 
stems which had -a in the second case 

In Polish a far-reaching expansion of the -u Genitive took place. 
Practically all abstract, material and collective nouns, as well as 
quite a few concretes, now end in -u in the Genitive, cf the abstracts : 
lek, -u, fear, fright, rozum, -u, reason ; the material nouns : kruszec, 
-szcu, metal, I 6 d, lodu, ice ; the collective nouns : lud, -u, people, 
narod, -rodu, nation ; the concretes dzwon, -u, bell, luk, -u, bow. 
~u is also found with most inanimates of recent foreign origin, cf. 
hasen, -u, swimming-pool, bilet, -u, ticket, gramofon, -u, gramophone, 
maszt, -u, mast, portret, -u, portrait, tunel, -u, tunnel, etc 

A similar and astonishingly parallel expansion of -u has occurred 
in Czech. Owing to the interplay of many factors, phonetic, suffixal 
and semantic, the distnbution of the -a and -u endings presents 
serious difficulties to the foreign student of both modem Polish and 
Czech, and is the despair of the philologist. 

II * 

Names of towns end in the Genitive both in -a and ~u. 

In his excellent Grammmre de la langue polona%s& (Paris, 1942, 
cf. pp. 42-43) Henri Grappin mentions six native (Polish, Slavomc) 
suffixal types which require -a in the Genitive : ~sk [Smolensk, -a) ; 
- 6 w/-ow- or -ow [Kmkow, -owa, Sochaczew, -a) ; -in/-yn [Lubhn, -a, 
Cieszyn, -a) ; [Oiwiec%m, -mia) ; -om/-om- [Radom, -mid) 

and [Jaroslaw, -wia, Poznan, -nia). He also points at the fact 
that simple and compound native names have mostly -a : Gniew, 
-a, Tarnobrzeg, -a. 

Grappin's rules can certainly be completed, cf. the suffixes : 
-ec/-c- : Kamiemec, -nca (Sosn., 3, Br., IIl‘ 34) ; Krolewiec, -wca 
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(Radi., 157, 161, Sosn., 131), Germ. Konigsberg, recently 
renamed Kahmngrad ; Krzemteniec, -ncd (Radi., 109, Br.^ 
Ill, 466) ; 

-ek/-k- : Ciechocinek -nka (Sosn., 108), Nowogrodek, -dka (Sosn., 
138, 139), Wlodawek, ~wka (Radi., 143, Sosn., 161) ; 

~n/ik: Dohnik, -a (Sosn., 158, 160), Ryhmk, -a (Sosn., 47), 
Wlerzhmk, -a (Sosn., 180), etc. etc. 

Those Polish names which are composed of -grod [grod, gwdit, 
fortified place, fortress, castle : city — ^in elevated style, cf. grod 
podwawelski, The Wawel-Castle City, Cracow, or syreni grod, Siren's 
City, Warsaw) or its phonetic, Pomeranian variant -gard, have -u 
in the Genitive : 

Carogrddy -grodu (Radi., 5, Br , I, 36), Constantinople; 

Nowogrod, -grodu, on the Narew (Sosn., 97) ; 

Ptotrogrod, -grodu, (Sosn., 140), now Leningrad; 

Starogard, -u, cf. pp. 28-29, St. Zeromski, Wiatr od morza, 
Warszawa, 1932, or K Nitsch, J^zyk Polsh, XXVI, IV, 

p. 119; 

Wyszegrod (or Wyszogrod), -grodu. 

The ending agrees with the ending of the appellative grod itself. 

Similarly, all those Slavonic names, old or new, which contain 
the same element in this or any other form, also show -u in the 
Genitive ^ : 

Belgrad, -u (Siw.,'’53), Beograd in Serbo-Croat, as Bialogrod, 
-grodu, the older Polish form of the name of the same town, 
cf. also Belgard, -u, in Pomorze, Wiatr od morza, p. 103 ; 

^ Leningrad, -u (Siw., 231) , 

Stalingrad, -u (Siw., 233) ; 

Nowgorod, -u {Wiatr, p. 28), and Nowogrod, -grodu (Br , I, 8) ; 

Uzhorod, -u ; 

Wyszehrad, -u. 

The rales of the French philologist can and must be revised, 
especially in the light of the continuous expansion of the -w ending 
both in compounds and in '' simples " as well as in suffixal forma- 
* tions • 

Kolohrzeg, -a [Wiatr, p. 103), and -u (Br. I, 226 ; also in new 
Polish usage after the war ^ ; under the influence of the 
appellative brzeg, -u, bank, shore, ever so — ^with -u — since 
the i6th century) ; cf. Brzeg, -a (Sosn., 43, Linde), and -u 
(Br., I, 492)^ in Silesia. It may be asked why Brzeg and 
compounds containing -brzeg as the second element should 
have retained -a longer than the -grod type. This seems to 
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be due to the fact that in view of its meaning, grod, grodu, 
can be directly associated with the name of a town, whereas 
hrzeg, -u, cannot ; the fact that grod is now limited to solemn 
style or history books and therefore more committed to the 
'' more elegant inanimate ending -u than the prosaic and 
everyday brzeg, must also have contributed to an earlier 
change in the -grod type, see below ; 

Wyszegrod, -grodu, beside the dialectal, local Wysegrod, -groda, 
cf. p. 177, K. Nitsch, Wyhor polskich tekstow gwarowych, 
Lwow, 1929, although Starogard, seems to have -u locally, 
cf. 'ibid,, 173 ; cf. also Linde : Starogrod [sic], -a, Nowogrod 
-groda, but Bialogrod, -grodu ; 

Cheim, -a (Sosn., 65, Radi., 14, 124), the local and older form 
beside the new Cheim, -u, not unlikely also under the in- 
fluence of the homonymous helm, -u, helmet ^ ; the question 
is discussed in J^zyk Polski, XIV, V, p. 159 ; 

Gniew, -a, cf. Wiatr, p. 123, beside Gntew, -u (Linde), not unlikely 
also under the influence of the abstract gmew, -u, anger , 

Turek, -rka (Sosn., 112), the local and older form, beside the new 
Turek, -rku (Radi., 152), possibly as a result of a tendency 
to distinguish the town-name from the denomination of the 
nationality, Turek, -rka, Turk, though the two do not have 
anything in common {Turek, the place-name, is a diminutive 
form of tur, -a, an animal, related to the auerochs). The 
two Genitive forms are discussed in J^zyk Polski, I, VII, 
p 224. 

The acceptance of -u in all the instances quoted seems also to 
be due to a tendency of a more general character, to endow a common 
or proper inanimate noun with the '' more elegant ” -u ending. 
The stylistic value of -u within the inanimate Genitives can be 
explained by the following circumstances : [a] the abstracts which 
in principle have -u are considered as something better, more 
elevated than, for example, names of concrete objects or instruments 
where -a prevails, cf. kij, -a, cane, stick, mlot, -a, hammer, pal, -a, 
pole, etc. ; (&) many inanimates of recent foreign origin (examples 
above), usually regarded as something coming from the better 
world, have -w ; (c) the Polish dialects have preserved the — older 

a ending in more instances than the literary language, cf. the 

following examples taken from Wybor tekstow by K. Nitsch : 

Poland-Minor dialects: dwora (75, 102, 136), dzwona (134), 
gaja (122), kraja (outskirts, 70), lasa (65, 71, 73, 78, 88, 94, 
98), proga (108), sniega (41) ; besides these examples there 
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is only swiatu (49, 88) to show -u instead of the literary 
-a [Nowy Swiat, The New World, one of the principal 
streets in Warsaw, has, however, -u in the Genitive !) ; 

Poland-Major d^alects : dwora (170), woza (137, 141, 156), zamka 
(castle, 152) ; 

Mazovian dialects: kwiata (205), lasa (185, 186); the only 
example to show -u instead of the literary -a is owsu (oats, 
used in the material sense, 183). 

The greater frequency of -a forms in the dialects combined with 
the two factors mentioned, is sufficient to lend -u a higher stylistic 
value 

Those Polish names which contain -pol (from Greek polls, city, 
though in some instances perhaps from Pol. pole, -a, field- ^), have 
-a in the Genitive : 

Annopol,^ -a, on the Vistula, Central Poland ; 

Krystynopol, -a (Br., Ill, p 169) ; 

Mariampol, -a, in Lithuania , on the Dniester, Sosn,, 75 ; 

Tarnopol, -a (Radi., 109) ; 

Terespol, -a (Sosn., 103, Radi., 125). 

Those Slavonic and near-Slavonic names which end in the same 
-pol, also have the ending -a : 

Adnanopol, -a (in European Turkey), cf. p. 633, 634, Historia 
nowoczesna by Adam Szelqgowski, 1918 ; 

Fihpopol, -a (otherwise Plowdiw, -a, in Bulgaria) , 

Konstantynopol, -a (otherwise Carogrod, -grodu, or Stambul, -u) 
Siw., 66, Szelqg., 635 ; 

Mariupol, -a, in the Ukraine ; 

Sewastopol, -a [Express Wieczorny, No. 357/567) in the Crimea ; 

Symferopol, -a, in the Crimea. 

Neapol, Naples, has -u : Neapolu (Siw. 72, Szel^g 68, 105, Br., 
Ill, 384). Also Akropol, -u, the Acropolis (not a town-^ame, 
though ’) . In both these names -a would sound undignified and even 
vulgar, almost as much as would -a in the Genitive of Rzym, to- 
day always Rzymu (cf. i.a. Gustaw Morcinek, Listy z mojego Rzymu, 
Katowice, 1947, pp. 55, 85, 108, 128, 136, etc.), but in the i6th 
century, astonishingly enough for the Pole of to-day, still Rzyma 
(cf. pp. 114, 228, etc., Mikolaja Rejs, Kupiec, 1549, publ. R^^Kotula 
and A. Brueckner, Krakow, 1924) as in modem Czech [Rim, -a, 
pp. 6, 8, Travnicek, op. cit.). 

The ifference between the two -pol groups is one of native and 
foreign geographic area, not of linguistic stmcture : -a is the pre- 
dominant ending of native names, -u — ^that of the foreign ones. 
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Ill 

The Genitive Londynu 

An interesting instance is that of the Genitive of Londyn (from 
Lat. Londinium), '' London Londynu Although some degree 
of vacillation, not necessarily connected with semantic factors, can 
be found in the form of the Genitive sg. masc. of some nouns,® 
the -u of Londynu is a well-established and the only permissible 
ending. It was certainly a slip on the part of the authors of a 
Polish grammar for Swedes [Pohk Grammatik av Gunnar Gunnarson 
och Jozef Trypucko, Uppsala, 1946) to have included Londyn among 
those names of towns which have -a in the Genitive (cf. p. 12). 

-u is found in the Genitive of many foreign names of towns 
which end in -an, -en, -on, -rn or -un : 

-an: Akwizgran, -u, '(pp. 133, 2^^3, K. Tymieniecki, Dzieje 
Niemiec do pocz^tku ery nowozytney , Aachen, Assuan, -u 
(Pawl., 185, twice), in Egypt, Durban, -u {Wgp,, Afryka 
poiudniowa, pp. 118, 121), Ispahan, -u, in Persia, Kalgan, -u, 
(Pawl , 130), in Mongolia, Mediolan, -u (Szel^g., 48), Milan, 
Orlean, -u (Siw., 95), Sedan, -u (Szel^g , 332), Teheran, -u 
{Tygodnik Powsz,, No. 47/88, p. ii) ; Lateran, -u [Wielka 
historia powszechna, publ. by Trzaska, Ewert, Michalski, 
vol. IV, pt. II, p 125) ; Watykan, -u (cf. Listy z mojego 
Rzymu, p. 81), also belong to this group ; they are, however, 
not names of towns ; 

-en: Aden, -u (Zycie Warszawy, No. 335/1121, p 2), Mukden, 
-u [Dzienmk Polski i Dziennik Zoinierza, 29 Dec. 47, p. i) ; 
-on^: Awinion, -u (Br., I, 425, III, 429), Babilon, -u (Pawl., 164), 
Boston, -u (Pawl., 58 ; boston, name of a dance, has -a in 
the Genitive as all the other names of dances). Bouillon, -u 
{W.h,p,, vol. IV, pt. II, p. 176), Kanton, -u (Szel^g., 483), 
Lion, -u (Siw., 103, 104 twice), Sajgon, -u, Tulon, -u (Szel^g. 
47), Waszyngton, -u (Pawl , 58, Tyg, P , 5/98, p. 6, -Waszyng- 
ton, name of the American leader and hero, has -a in the 
Genitive) ; 

-rn : Paderborn, -u (p. 223, M. Orlowicz, Ilustrowany przewodmk 
po Mazurach pruskich i Warmji, Lwow-Warszawa, 1923) ; 
-un : Lugdun, -u, same as Lton, Lyons, in France ; Rangun, -u, 
in Burma. 

Those which end in -in or -yn, however, can have -u or -a is 
found with the followfng : 
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Berlin, -a (Siw., 180, Sosn., 103, 112, etc.) ; 

Bern, -a 

Charhin, -a, -u (cf. pp. 18, 43, Historia najnowsza, edit, by 
H. Moscicki and J. Cynarski, Warszawa, 1939), in 
Manchuria ; 

Debreczyn, -a {ibid., pp. 164, 165, vol. II), in Hungary; 

Dublin, -a (cf p. loi, three times, W.gp., Wulkd Brytama) ; 

Tallin{n), -a, cf. ibid., Pa'hstwa wschodnio-baltyckie, p. 47, 48 
(twice). 

The ending -u is found with the following : 

Aberdeen, -u (A, Slonimski, p. 97, Wybor poezji, London, 1944 ; 
also uninflected) ; 

Nankin, -u (Pawl., 132, Tyg P , 49/142, p. 2) ; 

Pekin, -u (Pawl., 132, twice, Histonanajn., vol. Ill, pp. 16, 20) ; 

Szegedyn, -u {ibid., vol. II, pp 166, 167) ; 

Szweryn, -u (cf. pp. 521, 526, Tymieniecki, op cit.) ; 

Tien-Tsin, -u {ibid., vol. Ill, p. 20) ; 

Tonkin, -u {Wielka llmtrowanaEnoyklopedja, Gutenberg, Krakow 
vol. XVII, p. 172, twice) ; 

Turyn, -u {Hist, najn., vol. II, pp. 276, 301), in Italy. 

Londyn, -u, belongs to the second group Awentyn, -u, and 
Palatyn, u. {Listy z mojego Rzymu, pp 84, 97), also do. As they 
are parts of Rome, they have not been included here. 

The difference in the treatment of the names of towns ending 
in 4 n or -yn, both with respect to the whole foreign -n group and 
inside the foreign -in, -yn group itself calls for an explanation. 
Stanislaw Szober says in his Gramatyka j^zyka polskiego (Warszawa, 
1923, 2nd ed., cf. p. 176) that outside a certain number of categories 
'' it is difficult strictly to define which substantives have the ending 
-a and which -u '' and quotes the pair Berlina/Londynu as a puzzling 
example of this difficulty. Nevertheless, it does not seem that the 
problem cannot find convincing explanation. 

The explanation is not to be sought in the fact that, for example, 
Berlin lies in a former Slavonic area or that it is better known than, 
let us say, the Italian Turyn, Turin. The main harbour of Estonia 
was known in Poland as Rewel only (Gen. Rewla, cf. Homel, -mla, 
Radi., 91, 113, in White Ruthenia , Kowel, -wla, Sosn., 68, 81, 
Tyg. P., 47/88, p. 3 in Volhynia) at least until 1918 when its Estonian 
name slowly began to be used instead: Todlin{n), -a. Dublin is 
certainly less familiar to Poles than London. It does not lie within 
any formerly Slavonic area and nevertheless has -a in the Genitive, 
as Berlin has, and in contradistinction from Londyn. 
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The problem can be explained by analysing native types of names 
of towns in -in/-yn and their relation to the two foreign groups. 

There are as many as five native groups of names ending m 
’■inj-yn, all with -a in the Genitive. They are : 

(1) purely Polish names which contain the possessive suffix 
-inj-yn : 

Bedzzn, -a (Sosn , 52, 185), Cieszyn, -a (Sosn., 160, 194, Radi., 
180), Dublin, -a (Radi , 95, 121, 127), Komn, -a (Sosn., 105, 
no), Lublin, -a (Sosn , 68, Radi., 103), ModUn, -a (Radi , 
137, p. 152, W. Smolensk!, Historja Polski, 2nd ed., 1921 ?), 
Szczecin, -a (Sosn., 3, Siw., 179), Teczyn, -a (Br., I, 423), 
etc. etc. ; 

(2) Polish dialectal names, Cassubian in origin : 

Cekcyn Goscycyn (K. Kitsch, Dialekty j^zyka polskiego, p. 491, 
in Gramatyka j^zyka polskzego, the so-called Academy Gram- 
may, Krakow, 1923, gives their theoretic literary forms as 
Ciechocin, Gosciecin) ; 

(3) some names which are not clear, such as . 

Bodzentyn (Sosn., 171 has Bodzenctn, Br., II, 237, w Bodz^tyme ; 
the Gen. Bodzentyna, W g.p , Polska, 315, 323), near Kielce, 
probably an abbreviation of * Bodz^tymn, cf. Gostynin, from 
* Gostynia : Kwidzyn, -a. Germ. Manenwerder, the Gen. 
form cf. Linde and Wiatr od morza, pp. 231, 237 ; 

(4) names of Ukrainian (or White Ruthenian) origin, with an 
equivalent of the Polish suffix -zn/-yn : 

Delatyn, -a (Sosn , 5), south-east of Lwow, Dubhn, -a, two small 
places, one near Rzeczyca ; the other near Troki, Huszatyn, 
-a (cf. the stem husjat-, Pol gaszat- gasz§t- gasz§c-, little goose, 
the Gen Huszatyna, p 360, W g.p., Polska), E. of Lwow, 
Obertyn, -a (cf. the stem obert- : Instr. sg obertom : holov^ 
r obertom ide, Hrincenko, Slovdrh ukrainshkoi movy, Kiev, 
1908-09), (golova kruzitsja, idetr, krugoms), Rohatyn, -a 
(Gen. sg. in Slownik geograficzny, p 476, I, 1880, and p. 694, 
IX, 1888), near Lwow (cf. rohdtyz, having horns, Pol. rogaty), 
Sniatyn, -a (Ukr. snit, masc., snita, f., Hrincenko : curbanr), 
otrubokTE), Pol. sniat, Linde, stem of tree), Turyn, -a (from 
tur, Pol. tur), a small locality over the Swislocz, etc. 

(5) names of German origin, with the second element -sztyn, 
G^xm.-stein, stone : 

Bursztyn, -a (SI. geogr., I, 1880, p. 475), near Rohatyn ; 

CzoYsztyn, -a (Sosn., 19, Slonimski, Wybor poezji, Londyn, 
1944, cf. p. 38), in the Pieniny range ; 
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Falsztyn, -a (the Gen. ihd ) ; 

Fulsztyn, -a, Germ. Fuellstein (Br.), or Fullenstein (Si georgr.) ; 

Melsztyn, -a, cf . Spytek z MeUziyna, a Polish Hussite leader from 
the 15th century, cf. Br., I, pp. 425, 443, and A Lewicki, 
Zarys historji Polski, 8th ed , Warszawa, without date ; 

Olsztyn, -a (the Gen. Oriowicz, op at , twelve instances, pp. 31, 
136, etc., Sosn., 125), from R. Germ. Allenstein, a town in 
Warmia-Ermeland, on the river 4ZZ^~Lyna ; 

Rahsztyn, -a, East of Czorsztyn and (another) near Cracow (the 
Genitive in Shwnik geogr.) ; 

W^gielsztyn, -a (Oriowicz, pp 34, 72 twice), Germ. Engelstein. 

The first is the foremost type. It is the purely Polish type (in 
contradistinction from Delatyn and Czorsztyn), It is the literary 
type (in contradistinction from Cekcyn), It is the structurally clear 
type (in contradistinction from Bodzentyn and KwidzynP for some 
relics of the originally adjectival formations containing the suf&x 
4 n/yn are still used in literary Polish : matczyn{y), mother's, 
siostrzyn{y) , sister's (cf. p. 36, J. Los, Gramatyka polska, Part II, 
1925), or feminine (married women's) forms of surnames . Sapiezyna, 
from Sapieha, Zaremhina, from Zaremha [ibid) • Many place-names 
of this type are clearly understandable, both stem and suf&x, cf. 
Babin, Brzezin, Dziewin, Kobylin, Lq^czyn, Soboctn, Zakhczyn, etc., 
from baba, woman (pej.), brzoza, birch, dztewa, maiden, kobyia, mare, 
ic^ka, meadow, sobota, Saturday, and Zaklika, surname. The type 
seems to be productive. Besides this. Type One formations are not 
only the most frequent among Polish names of towns and localities 
(in. comparison with all the other four types mentioned), but the 
towns themselves, which bear them as names are the most important, 
cf. Bfdzin, Cieszyn (Teschen), Dublin, railway junction in Central 
Poland, Modlin, a well-known fortress, Lublin, Szczecin (Stettin). 
For all these reasons, any foreign name ending in -in or -ym must 
first be contrasted with Type One — all the DuUins or Turyns of 
Type Four, of which no one but the local inhabitants have heard, 
are of no account. 

The main feature of Type One is that the vowel of the suffix 
can be preceded by a palatal consonant (palatal in the sense in 
which the term is employed in Polish morphology, this is a consonant 
which either is or was palatal, to the exception of palatalised kox g ; 
with c or dz occurring but rarely) ; after a depalatalised consonant 
the vowel is -y-, not -i-. A foreign name in -in or -yn, if it is to be 
included with Type One, must show the same phonetic (phonologic) 
characteristics. It may also be argued that whatever precedes 
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4 n, -yn, in a foreign name must not diverge from the usual Polish 
combinations of sounds, though this circumstance can only play 
a secondary and facultative role (see below, about Akwin), 

When we compare the first group of foreign names in 4 n, -yn, 
those which have -a m the Genitive, we find that they do fulfil the 
phonologic requirements of Type One : the consonant preceding 
the vowel of the quasi-sufiix is either a palatalised labial b {Charbtn), 
a depalatalised supradental cz [Debreczyn) or a palatalised I [Berlin, 
DtMin, Tallin[n)), while the vowel isy after the depalatalised supra- 
dental consonant [Debreczyn). Charhin, let us add, and possibly 
TalUn[n) (which was called Rewel !), can also be thought of as 
belonging to the native (Slavonic) area. The second group do not 
fulfil the same requirements * the vowel is preceded either by a 
palatalised k [Nanhn, Pehn, Tonkin) or by a slightly palatalised 
s or d which can only be found in some very recent loanwords 
[Tien-Tsin, cf. sirocco, Aberdeen, cf. diva) , the vowel y is not found 
after a depalatalised consonant, but after the hard d [Londyn), 
[Szegedyn) or r [Szweryn, Turyn). The phonologic agreement with 
Type One in the first foreign group and disagreement in the second 
one explain the fact that Berlin, Charbin, Dublin, Debreczyn and 
Tallin[n) have -a in the Genitive, whereas Londyn, Aberdeen, Nankin, 
Pekin, Szegedyn, Szweryn, Tien-Tsin, Tonkin and Turyn cannot 
have it and therefore assume -u. It must not be overlooked that 
among those twenty-odd names of towns which end in -n preceded 
by any other vowel than i or y or by r, not a single one has -a in 
the Genitive, which farther corroborates our argument If -a ever 
occurs, it IS in those instances only where agreement with the main 
native type takes place. 

Nevertheless, certain vacillations and divergences can be found. 
Siwak, p. 224, has the Genitive Sybinu [Sybin, in Roumania), cf. 
Szybirk^, -a, Radi., 147, in Poland-Major. Charbin has u in the follow- 
ing fragment by A. Slonimski [op. cit., p. 13) : 

Hans Wurzel czeka zaniepokojony 

Na okr§t, kt6ry plyme z Kobe do Londynu. 

Branch! Armado wraca do Lizbony; 

Signora petti jedzie do Charbinu — 

the ending is due to the rhyme here, but may also occur in plainest 
prose, owing to the vague character of the conception of the native 
geographic area On the other hand, Carycyn (to-day Stalingrad), 
with its slightly unusual -cy-, has -a in the Genitive, cf. Siw., 233, 
and p. 71, St. Zeromski, Przedwiosnie, 6th ed., Warszawa, 1928. 
Sybin, -u, is an example of how, especially when the place itself 
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is comparatively unknown, phonologic agreement with Type One 
can be outweighed by the process of expansion of the ending -u, 
about which see above. The -a of Carycyna is a different story : 
the word caryca (Russian) empress, is widely understood (at least so) 
in Poland ; the possessive character of the formation is clear (cf . such 
'' unlit erary possess! ves as Iroyn, from Irka, dim. of Irena, Irene) ; 
the town itself lies within the native (Slavonic) area ; its Russian 
Genitive ends m -a 

There is one well-established exception : Akwin, -li in swiety 
Tomasz z Akwinu (p. 17, 1 . Chrzanowski, Historialitemtury mepod- 
leglej Polskt, Londyn, 1942), St. Thomas Aqmnas (de Aquino), kwi- 
is not unusual in Polish . kwiczec, squeak, kwilic, pule, whimper, 
kwitnac, blossom, flourish. However, an a- in the very beginning 
of a noun is an unmistakable mark of its foreign character, and the 
combinations akwi-, akwa-, akwe~, can be found but in distinctly 
foreign words : akwilon, northerly wind, Akwitania, Aquitaine, 
akwizytor, collector of advertisements ; akwaforta, aqua fortis, 
akwamaryna, aquamarine, akwarela, aquarelle, akwanum, aquarium , 
akwedukt, aqueduct, etc. The akw'- of Akwin is too foreign not to 
affect the Genitive ending. It is not so with the '' stems of the 
foreign names of towns which have -a m the Genitive * the herV- 
of Berhn can be found in the rarely used berlik, small smith’s hammer, 
and is not too distinct from the herl- which we have in the Loc. 
sg. 0 berle, from berlo, sceptre , there is not only a Charbin in Poland, 
a small locality near Gniezno, but also Charbvnowice, near Pihczow 
and Charhice, near Lod^, which all testify to the Polish character of 
charV- m Charbin, Manchuria ; the debrecz- of Debreczyn may sound 
Ukrainian to the Polish ear, cf. debra, kind of valley (also in some 
Polish texts), or debrynech, -ncja, geranium sanguineum (Hrincenko), 
there is a village near Jampol, Podolia, called Debreczynka, and a 
small river near Bobrujsk, White Ruthenia, called Debryca»] the 
dubV- of Dubhn can be found in Dublany, a well-known locality near 
Lwow, not to mention the White-Ruthenian Dublin (see above) ; 
the taV- of TalUn{n) -in the dim. Tala, Natalie, or tahzman, -u, 
talisman, both words of long standing in Polish. 

Of the four other native types mentioned. Types Two [Cekcyn] 
and Three (partly : Kwidzyn) cannot have anything to do with the 
foreign names discussed in view of the consonants preceding the 
-y of the former (c-, dz-). Type Four {§niatyn). Five {Olsztyn) and 
Bodzentyn (Type Three), however, can, at least in principle. Never- 
theless, many factors obtrude. Type Five is composed of -sztyn, 
easily detachable in view of the relative frequency of the names with 
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-sztyn and the obvious relation with the German -stein {Kuf stein) ^ 
Besides Olsztyn and Sniatyn the towns in -sztyn and the Ukr. (White 
Ruth.) -yn {-in) are relatively unimportant. Although this is felt 
only dimly, the origin of the names is not Polish. However, and 
this is the main argument : if it were feasible for these foreign names 
ending in -yn, which are phonologically discordant with Type 
One, to find justification for a possible -a m the Genitive in the -a 
of Bodzentyn or that of Type Four or Five, they would come into 
collision with Type One, and this, in view of the above-described 
position of this type, is unthinkable. Therefore, Londyn and its 
group cannot have -a m the Genitive. 

Phonological discordance between the main native -inj-yn type 
on the one hand, and aU the other native types in -n quoted, on the 
other hand, should m principle be accompanied by the same 
difference in endings. However, we have seen that phonological 
accordance in the suffixal structure is not an absolute force, not 
admitting of any vacillations {Charbin, -a, -u, Sybin, -a, -u) or 
straightforward and well-established exceptions {Akwin, -u) . Names 
of foreign inhabited localities with -a in the Genitive are but very 
few : those in -burg, Glasgow, etc., the five names in -in/-yn, 
Paryz and Bern, The rest — ^hundreds of them — have -u. The 
proportion of native Genitives with -u as compared with the totality 
of native names is probably higher than that of forms with -a 
among the totality of the foreign names, but -a %s the prevalent 
native ending. This state of affairs endows the two endings with a 
different geographical value each : -a is the characteristic of the 
native area, while -u — that of the foreign area. Besides, within 
the inanimates -u is not only the foreign, but also the potentially 
elegant ending 

These two factors constitute between them the first contribu- 
tion fcfr the phonological discordance to remain inoperative within 
the native area. Nevertheless, they would not be sufficient by 
themselves. In the case of the -sztyn type, the clear detachability 
of the second element removes the relevant names from immediate 
comparison with the main native type. In the case of the other 
three, the sentiment as vague as it might be, that -yn is the dialectal 
or non-Polish equivalent of the native suffix, joins the first two 
factors in countering the action of the phonological discordance. 
The fact that the Ukrainian or the White-Ruthenian Genitive of 
the Delatyn, Dublin type ends in -a, cannot also be without influence 
in the linguaUy mixed areas which are the first to determine the 
ending. 
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We know next to nothing about the history of the -u ending in 
geographic names or names of towns. Ths article, with all its 
pedantically collected documentation, deals with modern literary 
Polish alone, and is strictly synchronistic in approach. It 
would, however, be interesting to see whether the explanation given 
would have to be modified and how, were we to examine the history 
of the Genitive endings of the names discussed or place-names as 
a whole 

Czech and Ukrainian facts can be adduced confirming the explana- 
tion of Londyn. In both these languages, -u plays a similar role 
in the Genitive of names of towns as it does in Polish. The Czech 
name for London is Londyn . The native suffix -m also has a long 
vowel, cf. Telin, Cieszyn, Gen. -a Since Czech no longer distin- 
guishes i and y in pronunciation (except for the fact that i palatalises 
the preceding consonant), Londyn can be identified with the native 
Czech type in -in almost completely. Therefore the Genitive is 
Londyna (cf p. 8, Travnfcek, op, cit.), also Tunn/An, -a {ibid,), 
Debrecm, -a (cf. p. Z13, Slovnik jazyka ceskeho, P Vasa, Fr 
Travnicek), but Lisabon, -u, Lyon, -u, although Milan, -a (Travn , 
op cit., p. 8) 

The Ukrainian name is London, -u, but the capital of Germany 
is called Berlin The Proto-Slavonic suffix -in has changed in 
Ukrainian into -yn. Therefore, the -in of Berlin cannot be identified 
with the native suffix, and the Gen has -u accordingly, same as 
Deblin, -u, Dublin, Pekin, -u, or Turin, -u (cf. Ukrainisch-Deutsches 
Woerferbuch, Z Kuzela, J. Rudnycky], Leipzig, 1943) Charbin has 
-a in the Genitive [ibid,], apparently because it is considered as a 
native name. 


IV 

The Genitive Glasgow a 

In contradistinction to Londyn which has -u in the Genitive, 
Glasgow (usually pronounced '' Glazgof has the Genitive Glasgowa 
(pron. Glazgowa cf. Siw., 121 ; p. 21, Wielka geografia pows- 
zechna, Wielka Brytania. The name may also be uninflected and 
then the pronunciation vacillates between '' Glazgof and the usual 
English pronunciation. 

Tel- Aviv which also ends in -v{j), has the ending -u whenever 
inflected (cf. Zycie Warszawy, No. 333). So has Merw, -u (Pawl., 
127), in Turkmenistan, Asia. Plowdiw, however, which ends in the 
same two sounds as Tel- Aviv, has -a in the Genitive, cf. pp. 86, 87, 
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Polwysep halkai^ski. The form Plowdiwa can be explained 
in the following way : the town (otherwise called Filipopol) is 
situated within the native (Slavonic) geographic area (Bulgana) and 
its Slavonic character is shown by I occurring in a similar combina- 
tion as in the adjective plowy, fallow, etc. How a phonetic element 
can affect a place-name can be illustrated upon the instance of 
Moghn (Germany) which remains uninflected even despite its 
accordance with the native -inj-yn type, cf. Br., Ill, 598, 599. 

Glasgow’s -a is due to its accidental similarity with the native 
- 6 w/-ow- type, cf Krakow , -owa, Lwow, Lwowa, etc , although this 
similanty is not complete : the Nominative has not -d-, but -o-. 
Like the Scottish Glasgow so has the Roumanian Braszow (N.sg. 
Siw , 221), Roum. Brasov, Germ. Kronstadt, the Gemtive Braszowa. 
(Siw., 224). 

This explanation corroborates — and is mutually corroborated by 
— the explanation of the Genitive endings of the foreign -%n/-yn type,, 
which has been given in the preceding section of this article. 


V 

The Genitive Edynburga 

In similar contradistinction to the Genitive Londynu the Polish 
name of the capital of Scotland, Edynburg, has -a in the Genitive, 
cf. p. 24, W,g,p., Wielka Brytama {Edymhurga, with m twice). 

The Genitive Edynburga is due to the consonance in Polish and 
indeed the etymologic affinity wdth the Teutonic type in -burg {-borg)^ 
the representatives of which have in Polish -a in the Genitive : 
Augsburg, -a {W,h.p,, Vol. IV, part II, p. 137) ; 

Cherbourg, -a (Siw., 99, 115) ; 

Dynehurg, -a {Daugavpils, in Latvia ; Sosn., 156) ; 

Goteborg, -a, in Sweden ; 

Hamburg, -a (Siw. 98, 179, p. 24, W.g,p., W.Br., Szel^g. 405) ; 
Helsingborg, -a (p. 162, L. Kubala, Wojny dunskie i pokoj ohwski, 
Lwow, 1922), in Denmark , 

Johannesburg, -a, in South Africa {W.g.p., Afryka Poiudniowa, 
pp. 69, 70) ; 

Kronenborg, -a (p. 162, Kubala, op. cit), in Denmark ; 
Luksemburg,^ -a, town ; 

Magdeburg, -a [Tyg. P., No. 17/110, pp. 3, 4 ; Smolehski, op. cit., 

40) : 

Orenburg, -a, now Chkalov, in Russia ; 
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Petersburg, -a (Sosn., 95, Siw., 179), now Leningrad ; 

Pittsburg, -a, in the U.S.A. ; 

Preszburg, -a (Sosn., ii), now Bratislava, in Slovakia ; 

Regensburg, ~a (Br,, I, 229), usually Ratyzbona ; 

Salzburg, -a [Tyg P., No. 49/90, p. 5, Br , I, 229) ; 

S/z/trasburg, -a (Szel^g., 60, 329) ; 

Wyborg, -a (Siw., 162). 

It is interesting to note that whereas this type has -2 in the 
Genitive, its native counterpart, -grod, has now -u : there is practi- 
cally no appellative to influence the Teutonic type, for burg, -u is 
used very seldom, for instance, about the '' burgs '' of the Teutonic 
Order. Though semantically akin with the -grod type, this type is 
faintly reminiscent of names in -brzeg type which have now entered 
into a period of transition from -a to -u in the Genitive. If anything 
can be invoked to justify the -2 of all the -burgs, it would be that the 
type intrudes upon the native area, cf Dyneburg, Petersburg, Presz- 
burg and Malborg, -a (the last cf. Kubala, op. at., 268, several times, 
Lewicki, op. at., 138, Sosn., 129, twice, etc.) ; the Polish town of 
Brodnica, on the Drweca, is called Strasshurg by the Germans, 
exactly like the well-known city in the Elsass. Many representa- 
tives of this type (and the German -berg type) have indeed adapted 
themselves to the language as shown by names composed of -hark, 
-bork in Northern Mazuria, and Ermeland-Warmia and even of 
-brzych, in Silesia : 

-bark : Licbark (or Ltdzbark), -u (Ltcbarku, Orlowicz, op. at., 
217, 218 three times, 223 twice, 227 twice, 228 three times, 
269, etc ), Germ. Heilsberg, in Warmia ; Sztymbark, Germ. 
Tannenberg, Northern Mazuria ; Wielbark, -u, Orl. 173 twice, 
Ger. Wittenberg ; 

-bork : Frombork, Germ. Frauenberg, in Warmia, -u (OrL 263, 
264, 275, 223), -a (Orl. 263 twice, 276 five times, Slg., 
II, 1881, 413, 415) ; Jansbork, Germ. Johannisburg, -u 
(Orl. Jaiksborku, p. loi, three times), -a [Jansborka, Sosn., 
123, 128) ; Nibork, Germ. Neidenburg, in Northern Mazuria, 
-u (Orl. 169, 178 ) ; Rastembork, Germ. Rastemburg, in N. 
Maz., -u (Orl. 63), -a [ibid, in) ; Wartembork, Germ. 
Wartenberg, -u (Orl. 156), -a [ibid., 137) ; W^gobork, Germ. 
Anger sburg, -u (Orl. 67, 68 twice), -a (ib. 68 twice, 69) ; 
Wi^cbork, -a (K. Nitsch, J§zyk Polski, XXV, II, p. 40) ; 
Z^dzbork, Germ. Sensburg, -a (Orl. in twice, 112 five times), 
-u (Sl.g., IX, 1888); -brzych: Walbrych, -a (Sosn., 41),. 
Germ. W aldenburg, in Silesia. 
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As we see, all these names have Genitives in -u rather than in 

: whatever the state of affairs in the local dialects, in the literary 
language, the type seems to be well on its way towards the more 
elegant ending. All localities with -hark, -bork (or -brzych) are 
comparatively small and known but little outside their region. 
Nevertheless, over a century ago Petersburg itself could also have 
-k at the end instead of -g : 

Co za miasto I Nikt z Panow nie byi w Petersburku ? 

Chcecie moze plan widzied ? Mam plan miasta w biorku 

says Telimena in Pan Tadeusz, Book II, vv. 559-600, and the 
commentator, S. Pigoh, maintains that both Petersburk and Peter- 
burk were used in the Polish spoken at the beginning of the 19th 
century in the Grand-Duchy of Lithuania (cf. p. 94, Bibljoteka 
Narodowa, No 83, Ser]a I). 

There are a few native names in Poland ending in -barg : Lysobarg 
(Br., I, 58), which Brueckner explains as containing the word barg, 
a regional equivalent of the literary Polish brog, brogu, stack. 
The relation between -barg and brog is the same as between -gard 
and grod. 

However, except for the native (in a sense) Dynehurg, Petersburg 
and Malborg, none of the names quoted can be adduced to justify 
the -a of the Genitive in the -burg/-borg type. The -a of Edynburga 
relies first of all on the -a of the well-known foreign names such as 
Hamburg, etc 

Contrary to Grappin's assertion, p. 43, geographical names in 
-berg do not have -a, but -u, in the Genitive : 

AUenberg, -u (Br., I, 242) ; 

Bamberg, -u (K, Tymieniecki, 306, 334) ; 

Brunsberg, -u (Br., II, 337 ; II, 156 : do Brunsbergu na Warmji) ; 

Fdlkenberg, -u (Br., I, 550 : Jan z Falkenbergu) ; 

Hetdelberg, -u (Br., I, 193), also [Heidelberga, fern., Br., II, 527, 
cf. Norymberga and Wittemberga) ; 

Landsberg, -u ij¥iatr od morza, no) ; 

Rosenberg, -u (Br., II, 230) ; 

Stolzenberg, -u {Wiatr, 250) ; 

Weissenberg, -u (Br., I, 319) ; 

Witenberg, -u (Br., II, 123, 125, 337, 664), -a (exceptionally, 
after a name in -burg : Do Strasburga n^cii wielki pedagog 
Sturm, jak do Wittenberga Melanchton, a Sabinus do 
Krolewca, Br., II, 194-5) ; also Witenberga, fern., cf. Br., 
Ill, 116 : w Wittemberdze, 
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-a is here as sporadic as is -u in the case of names composed of 
-iurg (cf. Br., II, 230 * Wilhelm z Rozenbergu i Jan 2 Hazemburgu). 

No facts can be found among common inanimate nouns explain- 
ing this difference in the Genitive ending between the two types 
which are so parallel in structure and have almost fully consonant 
second elements. There do not seem to exist any inanimates in 
-urg, except for the very rare burg, -u, castle m Germany, castle of 
the Teutonic Order. There is not more than one in ~org : borg, 
credit, which is used in the expression brae na borg,'' take (buy) 
on credit, with, if any, a Genitive in -u. For -erg we may find 
dzierg, -u, a sewing term, and erg, -a, the energy unit, both confined 
to special language. 

The difference is striking i.e., therefore that the towns the names 
of which contain -burg {-borg) are in most cases important localities, 
while those in -berg quite the contrary, for, if anywhere, the potenti- 
ally elegant ending, the -u, ought to adorn the -burg type. A 
possible reverted distribution of the endings, based on the com- 
parative importance of the towns, however, counteracted by factors 
more powerful than the '' elegant character of the -u or the 
common '' character of the -a. 

Surnames in -berg (German or Jewish-German) are very frequent, 
while those in -burg equally rare. In Brueckner's Dzieje kultury 
polskiej eleven names can be found composed of -berg {Falkenberg, 
Fellenberg, Gluecksberg, Kaldenberg, Kolberg, Kronenberg, KwtUen- 
berg, Stackelberg, Szarffenberg, Wassenberg and Zeissberg) as against 
two containing -burg {Erlenburg, Habsburg) . The proportion is in all 
likehhood very unfavourable for the -berg type, for the work of the 
great Polish scholar deals with the period ending in 1831 when the 
very numerous German- Jewish names in -berg, many of them 
identical with names of towms {AUenberg, Landsberg, Rosenberg, etc), 
had not yet emerged from obscunty and not yet achieved any^ wider 
degree of currency in Poland. However it might be, it is the 
frequency of the names in -berg and the rarity of those in -burg, 
both with Genitives in -a, that seems to counteract any other factor 
so as to justify the -u of the -berg type in names of inhabited 
localities (cf. above, the pair Turka /Turku), whilst the -burg type 
has -a, in accordance with its native character as described above 
{-berg, let us add, is distinctly less native as no name can be found 
here of the same character as Dyneburg, Malborg, Petersburg or 
Preszburg). 


KK 
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Sources of Material 

Br. : Aleksander Brueckner, Dzteje kuUury polskiej, Bibljoteka 
historyczna Krakowskiej Spoiki Wydawniczej, Krakdw, voL I, 
653 PP-. i 930 > voL II, 660 pp., 1930, vol. Ill, 778 pp., 1932 ; 

Pawl. : Stanisiaw Pawiowski, Geografja krajdw i mdrz pozaeuropejskich, 
podrQCznik dla klas wyzszych szk6i srednich, Ksi^znica-Atlas, 
Lw6w-Warszawa, 1931, 204 pp. ; 

Radi. : Tadeusz Radlinski, Geografja Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej i Wolnego 
Miasta Gdanska, Wydanie czwarte, Wydawnictwo M. Arcta w 
Warszawie, 1921, 168 pp. ; 

Siw. : Michai Siwak, Geografja Europy, Lw6w, 1931, nakiad i wiasnosd 
K. S. Jakubowskiego, 251 pp. ; 

Sosn. : Pawei Sosnowski, Geografja Polskt w dawnych granicach, Wydanie 
trzecie, Lw6w- Warszawa, Ksi^znica, 1921, 211 p. 

All the other sources are described in the text. The newspapers 

or magazines quoted date from 1947, and except for Dzienmk Polski 

(London) are published m Poland. 

Stanislaw Westfal, 

University of Lund. 


1 The question may be asked whether any old (masculine) ~u stems were used 
as place names The problem is temptmg, especially in view of the frequency with 
which ~u IS now employed m the Genitive of many Polish names of rivers, 1 e 
those with a one-syllable stem * Bug, -u (Sosn , 77), Dnieper, -w {ibid , 43), Dniestr, 
-w {ibid , 3), Ner, -u (100), Prut, -u (3), San, -u (12), Styr, 'U (192), etc They are 
of great antiquity The Genitive ending of most names of localities is -a 

2 The same agreement with the ending of the appellative is to be found in modern 
Czech, cf : BUohrad, -w, Rajhrad, -w, Velohrad, -u, Vyhhrad, -u, beside hr ad, 

p 8, F Travnicek, Stru6nd mluvnice 6eskd, 2nd ed , Praha, 1943. 

® Asked why he should have used Koiobrzegu instead of Kolobrzega, a correspond- 
ent, bom and educated in Warsaw, who spent the summer of 1947 in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town, wrote . ” I used Kolobrzega at first, but later adapted 
myself to all others {do ogdlu) " 

* An interestmg example to show the influence of the Genitive of a word which 
has nothing to do with the place-name : Sosnowski uses the incorrect form Spih 
(country on the border of Poland and Slovakia) with the Gen Spizzu (p 21), cf. 
spiz , -w, brass, bell-metal The usual form is Spisz, -a, W.G P., Polska, p. 33 

* Brueckner, op cit., Ill, p 272, mentions Annopdl [s^c!], in Volhynia 

® Wieczdr has -w in the meaning “ musical, artistic, social soiree " or “ evening 
metaphorically (e g the evening of life),” -u and -a in the usual meaning, “ evening ” 
(full material and explanation in another article) Chlew, pigsty, can have or -u 
without any diflerence on the meaning, cf p 338, W Perzyiiski, Klejnoty, Warszawa,. 
1930 : do chlew a ! do chlewu 

’ Owing to the scarcity of accessible sources the author has found it impossible 
to ascertain the Genitive ending of the rarely used Kirin {Kiryn ^), in Manchuria 
and Trenczyn, in Slovakia. 

® It is interesting to note that most Poles use the form Kwidzyii (Sosn , 152, 
201, Radi., 10) -nia (Sosn , 129) instead, undoubtedly under the influence of the 
*{n) JO t3rpe The same change also affects 3niatyn : ^niafyii, -nia {W.g.p , Polska, 
p. 374). This is due to the fact that Kwidzyn, with its dz which is but rarely found 
m Type One, and Smafyn, with its t which is never found there, are found different 
in structure from Type One and therefore tend to associate themselves with the- 
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-n{w) type, cf Poznaii, Wteluii The rest of Type Four, unimportant localities,, 
remain unaffected 

® -sztyn IS also found in one well-known German loanword, bursztyn, -w (cf„ 
Bursztyn, -a, above '), amber, from Germ. Bernstein, and in the equally ^ell-knowm 
surname M or sztyn, -a 

As name of country Luksemburg and some others of this type can assume -u 
in the Gemtive {of this in another article). 
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Vol. XXV (1947), pp. 508-17, and covers the period January-December, 
I947-] 


ART 

Anderson, W. R. Rachmaninov and his Pianoforte Concertos. 24 pp. 
Hinrichsen, 1947. 

Bunt, C. G. E. Russian Art : From Scyths to Soviets. 172 pp. Ulus. 
Studio, 1947. 

Ettlinger, A., and Gladstone, J. M. Russian Literature, Theatre and Art. 
A Bibliography of Works in English, published igoo-4.^. 96 pp. 

Hutchinson, 1947. 

Haskell, A. DiaghUeff. His Artistic and Private Life. 318 pp. 
GoUancz, 1947. 

Morozov, M. Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage. Transl. by D. Magar- 
shack. 70 pp. “ Soviet News,'' 1947. 

Rice, D. T. Russian Icons. {“ King Penguin " Series ) 40 pp 16 pi. 
Penguin, 1947. 

White, E. W Stravinsky : A Critical Survey 192 pp. Lehmann, 
1947- 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Gaidar, A. The Drummer Boy, and two other stories. Transl. by M. 

Renbourn. 191 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 

Kuprin, A. I. The White Poodle and The Elephant. Transl by M. 

Renbourn. 96 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 

Pushldn, A. Two Fairy Tales. Ulus, by V. Neshumoff 58 pp. Owl 
Press, 1947. 

Ransome, A. Old Peter's Russian Tales. New edn. 334 pp. Nelson, 
1947. 

Reyher, B. My Mother is the Most Beautiful Woman in the World. 
Pictures by Ruth Gannett. 40 pp. Ulus. Museum Press, 1947. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Baykov, A. Soviet Foreign Trade. 132 pp. Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 

Lorimer, F. The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects. 
(League of Nations Publication. 1946. II. A.3.) 303 pp. 
Allen & Unwin, 1947. 

51^ 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
I. General 

Beloff, M. The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, ig2g-4i. Vol. I. 
ig2g-36. (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 273 pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 

Bilainkin, G. Second Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent. 433 pp. 
Low, 1947. 

Bullitt, W. C. The Great Globe Itself. A Preface to World Affairs, 
276 pp. Macmillan, 1947. 

Burnham, J. The Struggle for the World. 254 pp. Cape, 1947. 
Byrnes, J. F. Speaking Frankly. 336 pp. Hememann' 1947. 
Chamberlin, W. H. The European Cockpit. 330 pp. Macmillan, 1947. 
French Yellow Book. Documents of the Conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of France, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. held in Paris from 
the 2yth June to the 3rd July ig4y. 79 pp. Hutchinson (for the 
French Govt), 1947. 

Hirsch, R. The Soviet Spies . the Story of Russian Espionage in North 
America. 164 pp. N. Kaye, 1947. 

Henderson, G. B. Crimean War Diplomacy and other Historical Essays. 

333 PP* Jackson Son & Co., Glasgow, 1947. 

Laserson, M. M. Russia and the Western World. 276 pp. Macmillan, 
1947. 

Lippmann, W. The Cold War. A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy. 48 pp. 
Hamilton, 1947. 

Molotov, V. M. Speeches and Statements made at the Moscow Session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, March 10- April 24^ J^947^ 
122 pp. “ Soviet News,” 1947. 

[Molotov, V. M.] U S.S.R. at the Paris Peace Conference {July- 0 ctoher, 
ig46). Speeches of F, M. Molotov. 112 pp. '' Soviet News,” 
1947. 

[Molotov, V. M ] U.S.S.R. at the New York Session of UNO General 
Assembly, October-December, ig46. Speeches of V, M. Molotov. 
79 pp. '' Soviet News,” 1947. 

Newman, B. The Red Spider Web : the Story of Russian Spying in 
Canada. 254 pp. Latimer House, 1947. 

Piratm, P. Russia at the Peace Conference. 30 pp. Communist Party, 
1946. 

Pratt, Helen Gay, and Moore, Harriet L. Russta : A Short History ; 
Illustrated. Issued under the auspices of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 288 pp John Day Co , 1947. 
Quinn, J. Soviet Foreign Policy igiy-47. 32 pp. BritishrSoviet Society, 

1947- 

[Stalin, J. V.] J. V. Stalin on Post-war International Relations. Full 
Text of Interviews to Press Correspondents and Exchange of 
Messages, 1946-47. 23 pp. “ Soviet News,” 1947. 
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[Vishmsky, A. Y.] U.S.S.R. at the Pans Peace Conference [July-Octoher, 
jg46). Selected Speeches of A. Y. Vtshinsky. 88 pp. ''Soviet 
News/' 1947. 

Zander, W. Soviet Jewry, Palestine, and the West. 109 pp. Gollancz, 
1947. 

Zilliacus, K. The Mirror of the Present. The Way the World is Going. 
208 pp. Meridian Books, 1947. 

2. Anglo-Russian Relations 

'' Licinius." The Big 2\. 99 pp. St. Botolph Publ. Co., 1947. 
Middleton, K. W. Britain and Russia. 237 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 

3. Frontiers and Occupied Territories 

Friedmann, W. The Allied Military Government of Germany. 372 pp. 
Stevens, 1947. 

Glimpse behind the Iron Curtain {A). 9 pp. The Lithuanian Council 
of Great Britain, 1947. 

Hill, R. Struggle for Germany. 191 pp. Gollancz, 1947. 

Moorad, G. Behind the Iron Curtain. 256 pp. Latimer House, 1947. 
Schaffer, G. Russian Zone. 192 pp. Allen & Unwin, 1947. 
Umiastowski, R. Poland, Russia and Great Britain, ig4i-ig4^. 544 pp. 
Hollis & Carter, 1947. ^ 

GENERAL WORKS 

Baykov, Alexander. The Development of the Soviet Economic System, 
(Amer. edn.) 514 pp. Macmillan, 1947. 

Blair, D. Do you really know Russia ? 54 pp. Valiant Publications, 

1946. 

Crankshaw, E. Russia and the Russians. 256 pp. Macmillan, 1947. 
Tallin, D. The Real Soviet Russia. 298 pp. HoUis Sc Carter, 1947. 
Dukes, Sir P. Come Hammer, Come Sickle! 202 pp. Cassell, 1947. 
Fischer, J, The Scared Men in the Kremlin, 200 pp. H. Hamilton, 
T947. 

Harben, H. D. A Russian Quiz. 55 pp. British-Soviet Society, 1947. 
Johnson, Very Rev. Hewlett. Soviet Success. 292 pp. Hutchinson, 

1947. 

Klein, E., and Wiiiter, W. The Anglo-Soviet Radio Chess Match. 119 pp. 
Pitman, 1947. 

Konovalov, S. Oxford and Russia. 24 pp. Oxford University Press, 
1947. 

Martel, Lt.-Gen. Sir G. The Russian Outlook. 187 pp. M. Joseph, 
1947. 

Moscow, Sketches on the Russian Capital. Transl. by P. Cochrane. 

126 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 

Russian Review. No. 3. 123 pp. Penguia, 1947. 
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Schechtman, J. B. European Population Transfers, igsg-ig4^, 543 pp. 

Oxford University Press (New York), 1947. 

Schlesinger, R. The Spirit of Post-War Russia. 190 pp. Dennis 
Dobson, 1947. 

Simmons, E. J. (ed.). U.S.S.R. A Concise Handbook. 502 pp. 
Cornell University Press, 1947. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Evans, Rev. S. Frontier of Dollar Imperialism. The Story of Soviet 
Armenia. 24 pp. British-Soviet Society, 1947. 

Gray, G. D. B. Soviet Land. 324 pp. Ulus. Maps. Black, 1947. 
Lengyel, E. Secret Siberia. 285 pp. Hall, 1947. 

Papanin, I. Life on an Icefloe. Transl. by F. Smitham. 240 pp. 
Hutchinson, 1947. 

HISTORY (including BIOGRAPHY) 

Berdyaev, N. The Russian Idea. Transl. by R. M. French. 255 pp. 
Bles, 1947. 

Fedotov, G. P. The Russian Religious Mind. Kievan Christianity. 

454 PP- Harvard University Press, 1947. 

Field, C. Great Cossack : the Rebellion of Stenka Razin against Alexis 
Michaelovitch, Tsar of All the Russias. 126 pp. Jenkins, 1947. 
Hill, C. Lenin and the Russian Revolution. (“ Teach Yourself History 
Series.) 245 pp. English Universities Press, 1947. 

History of the Civil War in the U.S.S.R. {The). Vol. II. The Great 
Proletarian Revolution, October-Nov ember, igij. Ed. by Maxim 
Gorky and others. Transl. by J. Fineberg. 651 pp. Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1947. 

Isakov, Admiral I. S. The Red Fleet in the Second World War. Transl. 

by J. Hural. 124 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 

Martin, J. S. Picture History of Russia. 376 pp. Heffer, 1947. 
Pares, Sir Bernard. History of Russia (reprint). Cape, 1947. ® 
Patkin, A. L. The Origins of the Russian- J ewish Labour Movement. 

275 pp. F. W. Cheshire Pty. (Melbourne), 1947. 

Thomson, Gladys Scott. Catherine the Great and the Expansion of 
Russia. (“ Teach Yourself History Series.) 294 pp. Enghsh 
Universities Press, 1947. 

Trotsky, L. Stalin. Transl. by C. Malamuth. 530 pp. HoUis & 
Carter, 1947. 

Vernadsky, G. (transl.). Medieval Russian Laws. (Records of Civiliza- 
tion : Sources and Studies, No. 41.) 106 pp. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947* 

Wipper, R. Ivan Grozny. Transl. by J. Fineberg. 254 pp. Ulus. 
Moscow, 1947* 
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_ LANGUAGE 

I. Dictionaries and Phrase-Books 
Callahan, L. I. Russian-EngUsh Techmcal and Chemical Dictionary. 
794 pp. Chapman & Hall, 1947. 

Hugo's Pocket Dictionary, Russian-English and Enghsh-Russian. 657 pp. 
Hugo's Language Institute, 1947 

Jacobson, G. H. R. Russian Easily Learned. 72 pp. Bournemouth 
Guardian Ltd., 1947. 

Petrova, V. What to Say in Russian. 128 pp. Newnes, 1947. 

2. Grammars 

Kolni-Balozky, J. Key to a Progressive Grammar. 86 pp. Pitman, 
1947. 

Moore, E. A., and Struve, G. Practical Russian. Book II. 138 pp. 
Arnold, 1947. 

Sagovsky, V. Russian for Beginners. A Self -Educator. 188 pp. 
Pitman, 1947. 


3. Readers and Texts 

Boianus, S. K. Russian Conversational Narratives. Vol. 11 . 85 pp. 

Sidgwick, 1947. 

Fastenberg, R. Everybody's Russian Reader. 129 pp. Pitman, 1948. 

Lermontov, M. 1 . Taman. Adapted and edited by F. Marshak- 
Sobotka. 64 pp Heath, 1947. 

Macpherson, A. S., and Wissotzky, N. Passages for Russian Translation 
and Comprehension. 95 pp. Arnold, 1947. 

MiUer, L. S. Russian By Yourself a quick course in reading for adult 
beginners and others 180 pp. Bell, 1947. 

Semeonoff, A, (ed.). Gems of Russian Literature: Selections from 
Famous Russian Writers, in Prose and Verse. 133 pp. Dent, 
1947. 

LAW AND POLITICS 

[Lenin, V. I.] The Essentials of Lenin. 2 vols. 758, 855 pp. Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1947. 

Lewis, J. The Basis of Soviet Philosophy. 28 pp. British-Soviet 
Society, 1947. 


LITERATURE 
(See also under Translations) 

Hare, R. Russian Literature from Pushkin to the Present Day. (Home 
Study Books.) 258 pp. Methuen, 1947. 

Lavrin, J. Pushkin and Russian Literature. (“ Teach Yourself History 
Series.) 226 pp. English Universities Press, 1947. 
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Lloyd, J. A. T. Fyodor Doestoevsky. 206 pp. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1947. 

Muchnic, HeleB. An Introduction to Russian Literature. 273 pp. 
Doubleday & Co., 1947. 

Nabokov, V. Nikolai Gogol. 164 pp. Editions Poetry, 1947. 

Powys, J. C. Dostoievsky. 208 pp. Lane, 1947. 

Reavey, G. Soviet Literature Today. 190 pp. Lindsay Drummond, 
1947. 

Troyat, H. Firebrand. The Life of Dostoevsky. Transl. by N. Guter- 
man. 438 pp. Heinemann, 1947. 

NOVELS ABOUT RUSSIA 

Adams, G. Russian Symphony 192 pp Hutchinson, 1947- 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Jenkins, A. C. “ Dear Olga." 143 pp. Lane, 1947. 

King, B. Women in Post-War Russia. 32 pp. British-Soviet Society, 
1947. 

Kravchenko, V. I Chose Freedom 496 pp. Hale, 1947- 
Lawrence, J. Life in Russia. 245 pp Allen & Unwin, 1947- 
Parker, R “ How Do You Do, Tovanch > ” 63 pp. Harrap, 1947. 

TRANSLATIONS 

Andreyev, L. Judas Iscariot. Transl. by W. Morison. Ulus, by 
B. Robb. 189 pp. Westhouse, 1947. 

Bunin, I. The Well of Days. Transl. by G. Struve and H. Miles. 

(Reprint.) 351 pp. Lehmann, 1946. 

Gogol, N. The Overcoat. Transl. by Constance Garnett. 67 pp. 
Atlantis Press, 1947- 

Nizovoy, P. Into the Arctic Night. Transl. by J. Bimstone. 236 pp. 
Hutchinson, 1947. 

Olesha, Y. Envy, and Kaverin, V. The Unknown Artist. 284 pp. 
Westhouse, 1947- 

Prishvin, M. The Black Arab, and other stories. Transl. by D.»Magar- 
shack. 286 pp. Hutchinson, 1947. 
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POETRY 


I LOVED YOU 

Translated from the Russian of Pushkin 
by V. DE S. Pinto 

I loved you : in my heart there is an ember 
Of love not wholly faded it may be, 

But do not let it hurt you to remember : 

I would not have you suffer pain for me. 

I loved you in a hopeless silent fashion, 

Racked now by shyness, now by jealous fear. 
I loved you with such pure and tender passion 
God grant another love you so, my dear. 


TO MY NURSE 

Translated from the Russian of Pushkin 

by Henry Gifford 

My frail, belov'd companion, fated 
To comfort these bleak days of mine ’ 

A long, long while you’ve lonely waited 
Amid a wilderness of pine. 

I see your face that grieving lingers 
On watch beside your window-sill, 

And now and then those wrinkled fingers 
Pause at their knitting and are still. 

You peer beyond the gates neglected 
Along the dark and distant road : 

How sorely is your heart dejected. 

What cares and dangers you forebode ! 
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MAYAKOVSKY AND THE SUN 

(An extraordinary thing that happened to Vladimir Mayakovsky 
at his country house one summer ) 

Translated from the Russian of Vladimir Mayakovsky 
hy V. DE S. Pinto 

Like a hundred suns burnt the sunset's flame, 

Towards July Summer was swelling. 

A great heat came, 

The heat was swimming, 

At the cottage where I was dwelling. 

Pushkino hill rose up in a hump 
Beneath Akulova mountain. 

And there below. 

At the bottom of the hill, 

The village lay. 

The crust of its roofs with heat all twisted. 

And behind the village 
Was a hole, 

And into that hole I say. 

Slow and surely the sun would go 
As he sank each day. 

And the next morning, 

To flood the world again with light. 

Up the ruddy sun again would float. 

And day after day 
This went on 
Until it really 
Got my goat 

So one day I went mad. 

Turned absolutely white with passion * 

I yelled right out at the sun : 

'' Come down ^ 

You've gadded long enough in that blazing fashion ! '' 

I yelled at the sun : 

You lazy clown. 

Up there in the clouds youTe in clover ; 

Here I sit painting posters night and day 
And my work is never over." 
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I yelled at the sun : 

'' Just half a mo', 

Listen to me, old fiery head. 

Why not go slow 

With that setting of yours, and instead 
Come down here to me 
And have some tea ^ ” 


God, what have I done ^ 

It's all up with me. 

Here's the blessed sun 
Coming of his own free will, 

Striding with great flaming rays 
Across the field 
And down the hill. 

I don't want to seem afraid. 

So I take a few steps back. 

Now his eyes are in the garden. 

He's coming up the garden path. 

Through the windows 
And the door. 

Through every crack 
In the walls and floors 
The great flaming bulk 
Of the sun's body pours 
And pours. 

And a very big breath he draws. 

And in a deep voice makes this exclamation 
I have turned my fires back you see 
For the first time since creation. 

I heard you calling me. 

So here I am 

Come on, you poet, hurry up with that tea, 
Come on, and I want some jam ! " 

Tears were pouring out of my eyes. 

With the heat 
I was quite unsteady. 

But I got to work 

And soon had the samovar ready. 

All right " I said, 

Come on, old Shiner, and take a seat." 
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It must have been the devil 
Who gave md the cheek 
To yell out that invitation. 

There I sat sadly 
On the edge of the bench 
In the greatest trepidation. 

You see I was very scared 
That things would turn out badly. 
But from the sun 
A strange brilliance flared 
And I soon forgot 
My shyness. 

And gradually I got into conversation 
With his celestial highness. 


I began to chat 
Of this and that, 

And of the harm that Rosta* had done 
In its hurry. 

And the sun 
Said : '' All nght, 

Don't worry. 

Look at things quite simply ! 

Look at me : 

You think it's easy 
To be a shining light. 

Just come and try ! — 

Come on, 

We'll work together, 

We'll both shine, you and I ! " 

So we chatted till it was dark, 

I mean till the middle of the night, 

For how could it be dark 
When there was all that light ? 

Then very soon 

We were on the right tack. 

I was calling him, old boy," 

And I clapped him on the back. 


* Rosta ” was the early Soviet organisation for Posts and Telegraphs in which 
the poet was employed, when he wrote this poem — T r. Note. 
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And the sun said : See here, 

You and I, comrade, 

Are a pair, that’s clear. 

Come, poet, come with me. 

Well soar and well sing. 

And defeat the world’s dingy curses. 

Over all that trash my beams I’ll pour. 
You’ll flood it with your verses.” 

Then the walls of darkness 
And the dungeon of night 
Fell down before the sun’s 
Great blast of light. 

Poetry and sunbeams together 
Shine for all you’re worth ! 

And when the night. 

That sleepy head. 

Wants to lie 

And doze and dream. 

Suddenly I 

Shall shine with all my might. 

And day will come back with her music gay 

To shine everywhere 

To shine always 

Until the very end of day: 

To shine — 

No nonsense, I say. 

That’s the sun’s slogan. 

And it is mine. 


THE CRANES 

Translated from the Russian of A. N. Maikov 

by V. DE S. Pinto 

From my sad musings I awaken 
And from the earth I raise my eyes. 

A flock of cranes across the heavens 
Through the deep azure midnight flies ; 
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And in the distant sky their voices 
Are chiming like a merry bell, 

Greeting the old primeval forest, 

Greeting the streams they know so well. 

They have the woods, they have the waters, 
And in the fields nch store of grain ; 

They need no more, kind fate preserves them 
From love and thought and all our pain. 


YES, WE WERE MANY 
Translated from the Russian of Karolina Pavlova 
63/ V. DE S. Pinto 

Yes, we were many, girls together, light of heart. 

Long ago at that feast, a merry carefree throng. 

And with our mirth the great room rang the whole day long, 
And there was rippling laughter when we came to part. 

We could not think that things like pain and sorrow were ; 

Life we went out to meet with brave and shining faces, 
Before us stretched a wide world full of sunny places. 

They were all ours with all their treasures rich and rare. 

Yes, we were many : where is that bright swarm to-day ? 
Beneath life's heavy burden each has learnt to bow. 

Like some old fairy tale those days seem to her now. 

And her old self seems like a stranger far away. 


ADAM, WHERE ART THOU? 
Translated from the Hungarian of Ady Endre 
hy Neville Masterman 

The dark mourning of my soul disperses. 

Lo, in a great white light, my God comes 
That he may conquer all my enemies. 
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The secret of his face is hidden : 

But nowadays, with great compassion 
His sun-like eye looks on me, often. 

And if from time to time I conquer. 

He walked, my God walked, there before me 
With drawn sword : He was first the victor. 

I hear him through my soul go striding. 

And to his sad '' Where art thou, Adam ^ 

My heart replies with noisy throbbing. 

Then in my soul I Him discover : 

Now I have found Him, now embraced Him : 
We shall be one in death together. 



THE STICK 


Translated from the Croat of Vladimir Nazov 
hy Alexander C Niven 

My father often used to send his farm-hand, the servant Ivan, to 
go around our vineyards. 

The vines would hardly have begun to flower or the olive trees 
to bear, the wind to dry the fruits or the long-expected rain to 
freshen the vine or olive, when the servant Ivan would go from one 
vineyard to another to see everything personally and then to tell, 
according to his estimate, how much wine or olive oil would be in 
his master's barrels or stone jugs. 

He hardly ever arrived before the evening, because our vineyards 
were not concentrated and some were so far away that he hardly 
ever visited them. On this day he was most spoken of and was 
awaited with a certain expectation, because even the children in 
the house knew that it would be difflcult for everyone that year if 
the servant Ivan did not appear at the door with tired knees but 
cheerful face and laughing eyes. 

He would sit on the old wooden stairs by the door and im- 
mediately begin to speak, mentioning every vineyard in order, and 
saying how many tubs of cider and measures of wine the master of 
the land could hope for if his labourers honestly gave him all that 
was his due 

The Vilak's Mound ^ The Wolf's Plain ! The Devil's Ravine ! 
The Yellow Pool ! The Meadow of Pears ! The Grove ! Along 
the River-Bed ! 

I listened more to the sound of these names than to the number 
of tubs and wine measures. 

A distant, steep, and hardly accessible mound on which, in the 
past, had sat a horrible man by the name of Vilak ^ A spacious 
plain on which wolves roamed at night ^ Some dark ravine which 
led to hell ^ An ugly pool full of yellow water, crowned with olive 
trees ! A meadow covered with flowering pear trees, populous with 
swarms of bees and butterflies ! And finally, the Grove, a pine 
forest where green trees with leaves hke needles and fragrant resin 
lived eternally ... oh, perhaps a hundred of those trees of which 
I had seen but one and had gazed at it as though gazing on a miracle. 
And then : along the river-bed ! But this is like in a tale : water 
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— sweet, clear water which iBlowed and murmured, always, unceas- 
ingly — water which the birds and children could drink. 

I never even listened to what the servant Ivan said to my father 
about next year's harvest and the labourers. I watched for those 
words which would tell me something about suspected miracles in 
the tuneful names of our vineyards. I wondered why he did not 
even mention that which was most important. I became sad and 
nearly regarded him badly. But when the servant once mentioned 
that it was a labourer's fault that the wall of the small morass fell 
into the Zabetina and the water became muddy, and that the 
rascal had cut something in the Grove, I flared up. 

And you allowed this ! Why did you not punish him ? " 

Young master, the next time come with me and I will not 
be afraid of anyone," ]oked the servant, who spoke more freely 
when he brought good news. 

'' Just take me ^ " said I 

From that day I did not rest until my father allowed me to 
accompany Ivan on his tour of the property. 

Mother helped me : 

— As it is he tears his shoes the whole day on the stones in 
the harbour. Where does he not climb , over what rocks does he 
not crawl ^ We do not see him oftener than at lunch and dinner. 
If he was with the servant I should be less anxious than I am now. 
Don't worry about his feet," she said 

And father finally consented. 

I cned out for ]oy and immediately began to think of all a 
man needs on such a journey I found a bag for food and a small 
container with which I could draw water from the stream From 
somewhere I pulled out a heavy cap to keep my head warm in the 
cold woods of our Grove and on the windy top of Vilak's Mound. 
I was most disturbed until I found a strong rod which I cut off, 
peeled and carved as well as I could. Without a good stick in my 
hand I thought it unwise even to go near a place called the Wolf's 
Plain. m 

My eyes burned from excitement when the long-expected day 
finally arrived, and the servant Ivan took me with him for the first 
time. 

At the first I walked silently along the uneven stony path which 
already I knew well, thinking of all the new and nice things which 
awaited me somewhere. We passed through the village of Velo, 
greeting all the old men and women who sat on the house entrances. 
The servant's voice sounded a bit more melodious. I saw im- 
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mediately that he was proud because the young master was accom- 
panying him. My wings were growing because all these people 
noticed how I walked with the big man after some ]ob, the bag 
on my hip and the stick in my hand 
Is this Signor Peter's son ^ " 

Yes ! Our small gentleman," replied Ivan to the peasants. 
May God give him health ! " 

And the servant stared at me for the first time, observing no 
longer a foolish youth but one who quickly grows up and who 
would soon settle into his job in a commanding manner. His 
tongue became untied and he began to tell me about the vines, 
the olives and the labourers. 

But this was not what I wanted him to tell me. I asked him 
something about the wolves, the morass with the reed grass, and 
about the pine-woods with cones on the branches like pipes on their 
stems. 

He looked at me curiously. His smile nearly offended me I 
realised immediately that he thought I was a little simpleton 
I was sorry that with the servant Ivan, from whom I expected 
so much, I had nothing to talk about. 

Far from and high above the village, we perceived a valley 
flanked by rocks. At the bottom hewn walls formed a border to 
a pool of muddy water. 

The Yellow Pool ! " 

No, master. This is our Donji Pisak " 

'' And when there is a drought in summer you bring us this 
water to drink " 

'' When there is no other, this is good enough." 

Much was said about Donji Pisak in our house when we had 
little or no water m our cisterns and waited anxiously during droughts 
for thfs water, which we guarded as if it were wine. I sometimes 
even dreamt about it — a. small lake with clear liquid, surrounded by 
rows of trees and carpets of grass. Women came and drew the 
water, spilling it into buck^s from which sheep would dnnk. A 
swarm of swallows flew and turned over it. Children carried it in 
pitchers, old women in pails. Young and old permanently drew 
from it, but it never diminished. It always remained the same — 
cold and clear, blue under the sun, silvery under the moon. 

But now look ! A yellow, muddy pool in a wild valley * 

" The Meadow of Pears ! " suddenly said the servant. 

I jumped. I felt no more tiredness. 

Ha ! At last ! " 
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But there was nothing except a vineyard with small vines. 
Around them was a row of olive trees add a fence of roughly heaped 
stones, and here and there among them a heap of rocks.' 

The Meadow of Pears was only a vineyard with better soil than 
the rest. 

'' And where are the pear-trees ? ” I whispered. 

'' There were sometimes two or three old pear-trees here. The 
children came and damaged them. The trees died, and now there 
is peace.'' 

We sat down under an olive tree. 

I felt tiredness in all my limbs My feet hurt me. 

Ivan took off my bag, opened it and began to cut the food. 

This is real earth for you Eh, if your father would only make 
me a labourer here ’ I would give him even half of the olives and 
grapes. I estimate up to ten tubs and at least fifteen measures of 
wine. One could even sow a little." 

I hardly listened to him. Every word he said was detestable 
to me. I refused the food and wandered with my eyes from one 
heap to another. 

Let us go ^ I am no longer tired." 

We descended the slope, crossed the valley, and began to climb 
again. 

But I did not see anything new here either. Everywhere there 
were steep rocks, vines and olives ; but the rocks were smaller, the 
vines lower and the olives more stunted than in our harbour. 

After half an hour's walk the country changed. 

The earth was now more even, the region tamer, the soil more 
fertile and of darker colour. We entered among lush olive trees and 
more vigorous vines. Above that plain, where the open sea could 
be seen in the distance, the sun was shining and the air sparkled. 
We passed a small rustic house behind which, in a small garden, 
grew a wild rosemary. The stones became smaller and rarer, the 
fences around the vineyards lower. Here and there was an un- 
cultivated comer covered with tall grass Some heaps were grown 
over with brambles. The bushes were entangled with flowering 
branches, while butterfhes and flies flew around them on all sides. 

'' There is no vineyard equal to Wolf's Plain ! If there were 
water, here would be our gardens. It is a pity that the sun in the 
summer should do most of its damage just here. But there is no 
spot more beautiful and more quiet than this region." 

I was gripping the stick I had cut, and thinking of all that could 
happen to me in a region with such a name. I was not afraid to 
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come near it in the company of a man who carried a gun on his 
shoulder. I hoped to experience something here, to hear at least 
a distant howl and whine, and that I would not leave it feeling a 
coward 

An even greater sadness got hold of me than on the Meadow of 
Pears I sat next to the servant and withdrew even more into 
myself. 

He went alone to inspect some near-by olive grove. Without 
fear he left me there alone, and this convinced me even more that 
the Wolf’s Plain was not what I thought. I felt as I did at the time 
when I dreamt something nice before dawn, and in the morning, 
when awakened, saw that my hands were empty or that I was not 
where I had been a moment earlier, moving happily about. But the 
pain was worse this time and penetrated nearly to my marrow. 

When Ivan returned I no longer wanted to go to the Yellow 
Pool or on the way of the Great Rows, which I had imagined to 
be like giant walls, filed one after another, on the slope of some hill 
reaching to heaven 

I want to go home ” 

Ivan agreed. '' We shall return by the shortest way, but still 
pass the Grove.” 

I remembered the solitary pine which grew in the harbour, and 
the ships’ masts made from trunks of these trees — and in me every- 
thing became alive again 

'' The Grove * The Grove j ” 

I walked in front of Ivan, making my largest strides and hitting 
the earth hard with my stick Sometimes I would point it straight 
into the air to see if I could reach the cones which hung above my 
head in the dense grove. I remembered the first cones and the first 
pine branches I had seen in my life They were really brought from 
our Grove, and I was certain that this time I would not be cheated 
in my expectation. Pines do not die like mouldy old pears. I 
would see one of those real forests of which I had heard only in 
stories, when I lived with my parents in my grandmother’s house 
in the village of Velo In them dragons lived, and King’s daughters 
slept on moss under ever-fiowenng shrubs, and the tops of the 
trees bent right to the ground when fairies flew over the forest. 

'' Quickly, Ivan ! Quickly ! ” 

We went down the slope overgrown with heather and junipers 
with red berries. The beetles were buzzing, and, frightened by our 
passing, the blackbirds fled. It seemed to me that everything was 
so nice now because the forest was near — a miracle within reach. 
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'' Shall we sit down ? At least that you may eat something 
now ? '' 

But I went forward, remembering how, one Christmas in the 
village of Velo, we had decorated a small pine-tree brought to us 
by grandmother’s servant. At that time he gave me a cone with 
a stem that I could hold in my mouth like a small pipe. There ts 
a Grove ’ It is not a swindle like that Meadow of Pears or the Wolf’s 
Plain ’ 

'' Ivan, I am not tired. And I am not hungry.” 

I had already thought that I would ask my father to have a 
small wooden house built on the border of the forest. I would often 
creep to it, silently enter and eavesdrop to all the whispering of the 
forest. I would spy through the window at the animals, the robbers 
and the fairies. I would get to know everything. And I would 
see all ; and if it was nicer there than in the harbour, I would 
remain This time I was accompanied by the servant and I had 
a stick in my hand, but later it would all be different. 

We amved at the bottom of the defile and passed some dry 
river-bed. We had only to climb up that steepness to those rocks. 
Something was darkening on the horizon . . . 

'' Master, stop. We have already amved.” 

'' How IS that ? ” I stared at the servant. 

He stretched his arm, pointed with his finger at the steepness 
and directed it between the nver-bed and along the row of rocks 
above. 

^ This is your Grove. A young but properly sown vineyard. 
It does not bear yet, but when the time comes it will yield about 
ten tubs of cider. And why not ? The pines brought enough to 
your father when we cut them. Their leaves still rot here and 
manure the soil. If the autumn rains did not carry them down into 
the bed and the storm not scatter them, the Grove would bf worth 
even more ” 

I looked at that steepness, full of small bushes and brambles 
and thin young vines, but without a single tree — ^without even 
junipers and olives. I felt a lump forming in my throat. I wanted 
to cry out, but something was choking me. I was completely stiff. 
Only my hand trembled spasmodically, and in it that stick carefully 
chosen and cut, and thoughtfully carved with my best knife. 

Shut up . . . You lie ^ You lie ! ” 

I felt a bit easier, but I still trembled from sadness and fury. 

” Master, what is the matter with you ^ ” 

'' Shut up, you cheat ! ” 
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I exerted all my strength and broke the stick with my leg I 
threw it into his face. 

There, take it . . . * 

If he had looked at me with irony or said anything, I would 
have attacked him, if only with my nails But he only watched 
me with surprise, 

I saw on his face that he did not even suspect what was wrong 
with me, so I turned my back on him and began to run. I raced 
down the river-bed, knowing that this would bring me towards the 
sea by the easiest way, and from there home 

I did not look back, but I knew that Ivan was following and 
not losing sight of me At first this angered me, but the farther 
I went, the more my fury abated. Already I was sorry for having 
offended the servant. Soon there was no remnant of anger left 
in me, but sadness fell even heavier on my heart. I went on slower, 
allowing the servant to walk near my side. 

When we arrived home Ivan did not say a word. In my bad 
temper and silence my parents saw only tiredness. 

I went to bed early, but I could not fall asleep. I always used 
to shut my eyes and think about what I would see one day when I 
started out from the harbour towards the east to my father's vine- 
yards, from which came our wood, grapes, olives, vegetables and 
fruit, and to that water without which we would die of thirst in 
summer. I always thought about these things before falling asleep, 
looking at them in the semi-darkness of the room like some bright 
visions, only to see them again very often, and even nicer, in my 
dreams Now I felt that this charm was ruined and that the dark- 
ness around me and in my eyes would remain empty. 

The stone which I carried in my breast weighed on me even more 
heavily, and I began to cry. 

My^ parents heard me. My mother came towards my bed. 
Vlado, what is the matter ^ " 

Weepingly, I told her of how the servant Ivan had made bad 
jokes at me the entire day, and had taken me to some ugly places. 
I had not seen my father's real possessions. I mentioned the wolves 
and the flowering pears in the Meadow, and the little wooden house 
on the border of the pine-grove. I was carried away and told her 
everything about the broken stick — ^why I had peeled it so nicely 
and adorned it with carvings, and how it got ruined. 

'' Be quiet . . . and sleep f " she said, tr 3 dng to calm me, putting 
her hand on my forehead and arranging my pillow. 

When she left, 1 heard her tell my father : 
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I do not know what is the matter with him. He seems delirious 
but he has no fever. It will be becausemf exhaustion.’' 

'' I always said that this walking is not good for him.” 

And I felt more sad, because even my parents could not console 
me. 
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Translated from the Polish of Bolestaw Prus 
by W. J Rose 

It is the night of St Silvester. The clock of the brightly lit Landed 
Gentry Club points to ten minutes to twelve. In the rooms of the 
brightly lit Landed Gentry Club sixty pairs are finishing the last 
square dance of the year. In the buffet of the brightly lit Landed 
Gentry Club twenty waiters, under the watchful eyes of the hosts, 
are preparing twenty bottles of champagne.^ 

A few minutes more and, in the brightly lit rooms, twenty corks 
will pop from their bottles, twenty waiters, under the watchful eyes 
of their hosts, will fill two hundred glasses ; and to the sounds of a 
fanfare composed specially for the occasion sixty pairs of dancers, 
forty old gentlemen playing at whist and forty old ladies dozing or 
gossiping wiU toast the New Year. 

Live and reign, Year to be ! Neath thy wing let the turnover 
of our shops and the income from our house properties increase ^ 
Let each maiden here find a husband, each spouse a swarm of 
admirers, each old gentleman materials to use in praising the past ! 
Live, reign and protect our homes from thieves, our hearts from 
unrest, our minds from doubts, our stomachs from indigestion ^ 
And in the moment when the fanfare is played, when the foaming 
champagne hisses in the glasses, when tender looks and fiery ones 
meet, and more than one dancer presses discreetly the hand of his 
partner, for a twinkling there enters the brightly lit room of the 
Landed Gentry Club the deity of Joy. Everyone in some way 
feels good, so good that the old gentlemen are ready to heave a sigh 
in the direction of the young ladies, while the old ladies — no one 
' knows why — are ready to shed a few tears each, the hosts are ready 
to hug the shareholders, the shareholders to carry the president on 
their shoulders, and the waiters, with incredible speed, to empty 
out what is still hissing in the bottles. 

Roused by their merry cries, the winter night has waked up 
and, wishing at least once in his life to see what joy looks like, lets 
his empty and lifeless gaze in at the brightly lit windows of the 
Landed Gentry Club. 

* Resursa obywatelska was the name of the famous social club for country gentle- 
men in Warsaw (Ff ressource) This story was published in 1887 — Tr Note 
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'' Where is Joy ^ '' he asks, beating on the panes with flakes of 
frozen snow. Where is Joy > . . . Show me Joy ? . . .” he 
moans with the voice of the wind, shaking the frames and beating 
his head on the walls 

Yet, with the last drop of the New Year’s toast, ]oy has fled 
even from the rooms of the Landed Gentry Club, and is no more 
there One finds only sixty pairs dancing the first Mazur of the year, 
forty gentlemen sitting down to the first auction whist of the year, 
and forty old ladies having their first doze at a ball in the new 
year. There is no more ]oy either in the club or out of it, — nor even 
in the whole circle of earth. There is only a measureless layer of 
snow, reaching from Brussels to Kamchatka, and from the pole to 
Naples ; while above it hangs a black, empty and dead winter 
night. 

« :1c 

In the shadow of this same night that looked in at the windows 
of the Landed Gentry Club, amid these same snow flurries that beat 
on the brightly lit panes, there roUs slowly along — far from the merry 
Club, a mixed goods and passenger railway-train. First the engine, 
from whose smoke-stack are coming fluffs of snow instead of steam ; 
then the tender, loaded higher with snow than with coal and water ; 
then the goods trucks, of which the chief consignment is snow ; 
and finally the coaches in which, looking through snow-covered 
windows, one can discern no passengers. Snow — nought but snow 
— on the roofs, steps and hand-rails of the wagons, snow on the 
moustaches, caps and sheepskin-coats of the crew, snow on the 
permanent way, snow to the right of it, snow to the left of it, snow 
ahead of the train and behind it — snow from Brussels to Kamchatka 
and from Naples to the pole. 

At midnight, at the moment when the bottles of champagne 
were being carried into the room of the Landed Gentry Club, two 
conductors entered the crew’s cabin, where at that time the HeacT' 
Conductor with the appearance of a senator and the telegraphist 
with the mien of a philosopher were at work uncorking a bottle of 
common vodka. 

'' Rotten weather . may lightning strike it ! ” muttered one of 
the conductors, a grizzled brunet, shaking himself. 

Don’t curse ! ” retorted the telegraphist. 

“ A fine beginning for the New Year ! Dogs wouldn’t envy us 
anything ! ” added the other conductor, with a red beard. 

'' Don’t complain ! ” broke in the telegraphist. 
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'"Not complain ! But do you remember where we were at this 
time ten years ago ? In 'the Landed Gentry Club. We welcomed 
the New Year with champagne ! '' said redbeard. 

'' And now we shall welcome it with a glass of neat/' interrupted 
the Head Conductor ; and turning to his grizzled colleague he went 
on, taking a sip, ''To you, Joseph ! We too could tell something 
about what used to be ten years ago." 

" Ba ! " sighed the other. " There were eighty of us that time 
in your house. It's true we drank only Hungarian, but what a 
wine ! And I still had my quartet of chestnuts. Rotten times ! 
Who would believe now that it was so ? " 

" Only don't complain ’ " admonished the telegraphist, handing 
a full glass to redbeard. 

" What then, are we perhaps to congratulate ourselves ? " asked 
the latter, as he emptied the glass. 

" Of course ^ " said the Head Conductor in his fine bass. 
" Things were good, they are bad, they will be worse : may the 
Good Lord help us to hold out for the next year i " 

"Now I," replied redbeard, " if I were the Lord God, would 
not take people’s farms from them , or at least, when they had 
become conductors, I would not send them out into such snowstorms. 
The running of this world is all wrong." 

The wretched telegraphist shuddered at these words. 

" At least, my dear sir," he shouted " do not blaspheme in my 
presence ! " 

" What sort of blaspheming it is to say that the world is gone 
wrong ? " asked redbeard 

" It is blasphemy, for the world, as it is, is the best ever , and 
may God keep us from improving it ! " retorted the other, touching 
his cap with two fingers. 

"You are talking nonsense, friend Ignace,” broke in the Head 
Conductor. " Improvements never do harm. And now, you your- 
‘ self would surely rather be lying in a warm bed than knocking about 
at night, and with no certainty that the snow will not hold us up 
on the way." 

" He's right ! " muttered the grizzled man. 

" Hmm ' I used to say the same thing, until the story of 
G^barzewski broke me of the habit of blaspheming." 

" The man who used to be with us in the despatching office ? " 
asked redbeard. 

" That crack-brain ? " added the Head Conductor. 

" You may call him a crack-brain," said the telegraphist, " but 
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I, who know something about spiritism, take him for a man in the 
complete possession of his faculties. Whoever has studied spiritism 
will not say there are no miracles.” 

True, G^barzewski performed some miracle or other, and for 
it they fired him from the service,” broke m the Head Conductor. 
I never heard anything about that,” remarked the grizzled 

man. 

''Nor did I,” added redbeard. 

" Well, ril tell you about it over our beer,” said the telegraphist, 
" though I’m not keen about entering on the matter You will be 
convinced what a dangerous business it is to improve on the Lord 
God.” 


The conductors uncorked a few bottles of beer, and the tele- 
graphist wrapped himself up in his fur-coat, as if he was feeling the 
cold, and began : 

" G§barzewski was always an unbeliever. In school he picked 
up a bit of physics and chemistry, and he came to think that he 
was a sage I remember, he once had a dispute with me about the 
construction of the telegraph U . . Just a callow youth. He was 
working in the despatching office, but he did not wear out his chair 
by sitting on it. He would always get rid of clients indifferently, but 
on the other hand he liked to go visiting, and would make eyes 
at the girls. ...” 

" We too should prefer that,” muttered the Head Conductor. 

" What do you mean ? ” retorted dryly the telegraphist ; by 
which he wanted to give the impression that in the presence of 
spiritism the fair sex was of no account. 

" A year ago,” he went on after a moment, " the chief of his 
department put G^barzewski on to be receiver of goods. It was 
between Christmas and New Year. The lad was rushing around 
with his visiting, like a cat with a bladder, and on that very day h^^ 
had a lot to make. He was sitting at his desk — he told me himself 
— handing out receipts to clients, and worrjdng about the fact that 
many packages were still lying about and that they were getting 
moved so slowly into the warehouse. 

" ' Get a move on there, the devil take you ! ’ he shouted to the 
porters. 

" ' What do you think : will these cases move along the floor as 
easily as on ice ? ’ replied one of the porters. 

" At that G^barzewski began to have unclean thoughts running 
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in his head. ' Why did the Lord God create the power of friction ? 
If it were not for friction, horses would have an easier time, hauling 
loaded carts on the street, and people would have less trouble pilshing 
heavy cases along the floor, and — these cursed boxes would long 
ago be in the warehouse, and I should be off making my visits ! ' 
' The priests say,' he thought to himself, ' that wisdom rules 
the world. What sort of wisdom could create friction, which con- 
sumes so much power, toil and time ^ Were it not for this stupid 
friction, the axles of the trucks would not get hot, and the engines 
would not go wrong. Man too, instead of dragging himself about 
like an ox, would only slide like a skater. I understand that weU, 
for of course I learned physics.' 

Reflecting in this way, G^barzewski uttered from time to time 
a blasphemy under his breath, until the porters began to cross 
themselves. 

'' Finally one of them burst out at him : ‘ If you are so wise, 
why IS it that you are stuck for three years in the despatching office 
at three hundred roubles salary ^ . 

'' At last the cases were stored away m the warehouse, the clients 
and the porters were gone, and my friend G^barzewski remained 
alone to finish his accounts. All at once he raised his head, and 
observed outside the grill a very handsome youth. The features 
were curiously noble, the light-coloured hair was elegantly brushed, 
the eyes were blue, the overcoat the colour of beaver. 

'' ' At first sight,' said G^barzewski, telling me, ' I thought it 
was Prazmowski. He was so like him.' " 

''You mean the one from the theatre," put in the Head Con- 
ductor. " A handsome fellow ’ " 

" Precisely ^ " replied the telegraphist. " ' But then,' went on 
G§barzewski, ' I saw that it was somebody else.' 

" '-^Have you some business with me ? ' he asked the youth. 

" ' Yes, sir,' replied the youth, looking at him with the kind of 
glance you would expect from the president of all the railways. 
G^barzewski was seized by an undefined fear, and — not knowing 
what he was sa5dng, he asked : 

" ' Your name^, sir ? ' 

" ' I am the angel Gabriel,' answered the youth." 

(The two listening conductors and their chief uttered at this 
point a cry of astonishment.) 

" G^barzewski," went on the telegraphist, " was so amazed that, 
not knowing what to do, he began to look through his books. 

The angel Gabriel,' he repeated, turning over the pages. 
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' There is no such name on our lists. We have only Cherubim, 
but Mordko ..." * 

'' ' I am an angel by office, not by name,' interrupted the youth. 
' And since an hour ago you were making sport of the power of 
friction, as though it was of no good to anyone, I announce to 
you that as a punishment your body will be deprived of its help 
for twenty "four hours.' 

Having said this, the youth bowed his head to G^barzewski 
and, slamming the door, went out." 

'' Downright tales ! " cried the Head Conductor. 

'' From the Thousand and One Nights ! " added the grizzled man. 

Listen, gentlemen, further," said the telegraphist. '' After the 
departure of the visitor G^barzewski cooled off a little. ' What 
the deuce ! ' he said to himself, ' they have taken me for a ride, 
for an angel should have wings. . . .' So thinking, he set about 
finishing his accounts. He reached for his pen, but it slipped from 
his hand ; he tried again, and with the same result. Wanting to 
sit on the chair, he slid down off it. He made a step forward, but 
his feet moved along the floor like skates on ice. Fear laid hold 
on him. He reached for the carafe, to pour himself a glass of water, 
but it slipped from his hand like an eel — and, crash > — it fell to the 
ground. Sweat stood out on his brow, but — he did not wipe it off, 
for he couldn't hold his handkerchief, which kept slipping from his 
grasp. He began to walk, but felt that instead of walking he was 
sliding. He was a fine skater, so a skating-rink would not have been 
any problem for him, were it not for the fact that the floor seemed 
to him far more slippery than ice. In consequence of this he couldn't 
control his movements at all. At each step he hit the wall with 
great force, and at last he fell into the window so violently that he 
landed on the street. At the noise the service people ran up, and 
the chief of the despatching office himself. ^ 

" ' What does this mean ? What are you doing,' he cried. 
' Where are the accounts ? ' 

'' ' I did not finish them, for I cannot hold a pen in my hand," 
answered G^barzewski. 

'' At that a spat slipped off his foot. The lad bent over to get 
it, and fell on the ground, striking the chief as he did so. 

'' ' You are drunk,' cried the chief. 

'' ' No, sir ! The angel Gabriel has taken from me the power 
of friction.' 

That was too much. The chief, an atheist and positivist, 
instead of looking more closely into the matter, ’bade the porters 
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to put G§barzewski on a sleigh and take him home. He himself 
made a report to the management. 

'' The unhappy lad, finding himself on the street, asked to be 
driven to a certain family, which was related to the director, and in 
which he was always welcome. Here, however, he had to climb some 
steps — notice, some steps that were slippier than ice. How many 
times he stumbled and bruised himself — poor fellow ’ — he himself 
could not remember. At last, however, he got to the first storey, 
holding to the banisters with his slippery hands, used as hooks. 

The family were sitting at supper with a few strange guests, 
but he got somehow to the table, placed himself in a chair, and on 
'the encouragement of his host began to eat and dnnk. 

“ That evening was a torture for him. Every little while he 
would wobble in his chair, thanks to the slippenness of his body, 
and he was constantly on the alert so as not to fall to the floor. 
It would be hard to tell the tricks he used to hold a glass, a knife, 
and fork, in his hand, for they would slip out always. So absorbed 
was he with this wearing gymnastics that in the end he forgot about 
everything beyond a safe seat in his chair and the holding of his fork. 

''You can imagine his surprise, when suddenly all the party rose 
from the table and went into the next room, while his horrified and 
angry host asked him ' My dear sir ! What is the matter 
with you ^ How could you come to see us in such a condition ? ' 

" The wretched youth glanced suddenly at the floor and — he 
almost fell a corpse. Imagine, will you ^ Since the organs of his 
body had lost the power of friction, everything that he had eaten 
and drunk had gone through him — and was there on the floor ! 

" ' You have drunk too much ^ ' snapped his host, showing him 
the door. 

" The poor chap did not even try to explain. He made his way 
across the dining-room as though on skates, upsetting the side-table 
with the samovar on the way ; and finding himself outside the 
door, he slipped on the first step and tumbled down right to the 
bottom. This only confirmed his enemies in their opinion that he 
was drunk. 

" When he got up, his first thought was — to take his life. He 
therefore set out to walk, or rather to slide, in the direction of the 
Vistula. Suddenly he felt a deep resentment, which paralysed all 
bis courage. He remembered the beloved woman who was almost 
bis fiancee. She owned a block of flats which lay directly on the 
path to the river, and he decided to go in there. 

" The lady in'question was a widow, not too young, and therefore 
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a sensible woman. If anyone, then precisely she could understand 
his frightful situation ; if anyone, then only she could hold out her 
hand and ensure his existence, in case he was released from the 
railway on account of his misfortunes. 

'' With a beating heart, then, the poor fellow entered the apart- 
ment, having overcome first the dif&culties of the stairs and the 
bell. The widow received him most cordially, and listened with 
such warm sympathy to his adventures that our martyr was touched 
by her goodness and felt for her a sincere love, such as he never 
experienced either before or afterwards. Deeply affected, he wanted 
to kiss her hand ; but although the widow did not object, nay, even 
made that act of gallantry as easy as modesty allowed, G^barzewski 
could neither press nor kiss it. It seemed as if, instead of the hand 
of a lady, he was putting his lips to a fish that kept escaping 
him. 

'' Similar, if not even more unpleasant sensations must have been 
the lot of his companion too . for suddenly she pushed her lover 
away, and angrily moved from the sofa to a chair 

'' ' You are detestable i ' she whispered. 

'' ' I give you my oath that I am not drunk,' he cried. 

'' ' So much the worse ! ' was her retort ; ' for he who is drunk 
today may be sober tomorrow, and your caresses will always be 
the same.' 

'' ' The angel told me that my misfortune will last only twenty- 
four hours.' 

The widow made a gesture of distaste. 

'' ' Ah, my friend,' she said ' whoever has been deprived by 
heaven of such an elementary faculty, can give no guarantee that 
he will not one day succumb to the same infirmity,' 

'' G^barzewski had to admit the fairness of this in his heart, 
so without even trying to justify himself he left the apartiupnt. 

' Never could I have thought,' whispered the wretch to himself 
as he returned to his room, ' that such a material and vulgar faculty"- 
as friction could exercise such measureless influence on the life of a 
man ! ' 

The next day the doctor, sent by the railway direction to 
examine G^barzewski, visited him in his room and found him 
sleeping, not in his bed, but on the floor to which he had slipped in 
the night, thanks to lack of friction. And since, in addition, the 
twenty-four hours' curse decreed by the angel had ended, and the 
patient had recovered his lost powers, he could not confirm its 
temporary absence. He therefore decided that-aU the accidents 

MM 
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which the poor youth had suffered on the previous evening were 
the results of intoxication. 

'' So then/' concluded the telegraphist, '' through the temporary 
lack of the power oh friction, about which we all have the habit of 
complaining, a young and competent man lost his position on the 
railway, his well-to-do fiancee and his connections with his fellows, 
gaining in return the injurious reputation of a drunkard. ... In 
consequence, when I think of his adventures I never grumble at 
the world, nor do I want to mend what seems to me to be at fault." 

"Not even the fact that you are spending New Year's eve in 
a railway train instead of at the Landed Gentry Club ^ " asked the 
conductor with the red beard. 

" Not even then." 

" And not even the fact that, as I see, the snowstorm is holding 
us up ? " added the Head Conductor, hearing the alarm signals of 
the driver. 

" There's nothing to be done." 

In actual fact the train came to a standstill at that moment 
when the guests at the Club were beginning to dance the third 
waltz. The conductors rushed out of their cabin on to the line, 
which looked like a mountain of snow. 

" We shall stand tiU morning," muttered the Head Conductor. 
" Although," he added a moment later, " no one knows whether it 
will not be better for us " 

" So you have believed the story about G^barzewski ? " asked 
his grizzled colleague. 

" I believe that G^barzewski was drunk, and that the telegraphist 
is a rattle-brain. Nevertheless, on the other hand, who knows 
whether it isn't more prudent to make terms with evil, when it 
cannQkt be avoided." 



UNPRINTED DOCUMENTS: 
RUSSO-BRITISH RELATIONS DURING 
THE EASTERN CRISIS OF 1875-1878 

2 ND Series. X. Problems of Armistice and Congress 

355. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 8/20 February 1878 
(cl) Regu dernier telegramme d’hier. 

(ch) Pouvez donner Tassnrance que n’entendons pas occuper cote 
asiatique des Dardanelles si TAngleterre s’en abstient egalement. Si 
cette condition etait remplie, ainsi que celle de ne pas debarquer de 
troupes anglais sur la cote europeenne des Detroits, nous n’occuperons 
pas Gallipoli. 

356. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 9/21 February (10 p m.) 

(ch) Me refere k Votre t^legramme du 8, oh Vous dites que seule 
crainte est que Parlement pourait dire au Gouvernement '' Vous vous 
etes engages a ne pas debarquer troupes sur cote Dardanelles mais Vous 
avez laisse a la Russie faculte de le faire.’^ Vous ajoutez Vous-meme 
qu’apprehendez malentendue ou sens cache. Dans notre reponse, egale- 
ment du 8, nous prenons engagement de ne pas debarquer sur cote 
asiatique des Dardanelles, Bornez-Vous a donner cette promesse, sans 
autres developpements. 

357. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 9/21 February 

(cl) Regu telegramme du 7. (ch) Regrettons qu ayez fait usage dei 
donnees secretes destinees a Votre seule information. Cela peut faire 
devmer la source et la tarir. 

358. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/21 February 

(ch) Ne craignez rien source ne peut etre devine car Derby croit que 
cela m’a ete insmue k Londres par des Anglais Fallait elucider pour 
Votre gouverne. 

359. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/^^ February 

(cl) Prie reponse immediate. Le sens de Votre tflegramme dhier 
est que nous (ch) nous reservons d’occuper c6te asiatique de Bosphore. 
Si substitution du mot Detroits employe dans Memorandum pour celm 
de Dardanelles que Vous employez nous remettait en cnse aigue, doisqe 
le maintenir ? 
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360. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/21 February 

(ch) Secret Layard telegraphic, 30,000 Russes sur le point d’entrer 
par force Conditions de paix foudroyantes reddition de flotte expulsion 
de Bulgarie de toute la population musulmane Sultan ne pent pas signer 
et demande Taide de rAngleterre. Cabinet anglais tres vivement alarme. 

361. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/21 February 1878 

(ch) Re9u Memorandum disant * dans le cas ou les troupes russes 
entreraient a Constantinople sans le consentement du Sultan, Gouveme- 
ment de la Reine se trouverait force de rappeler son Ambassadeur a 
St. Petersbourg, et il devra decliner d’entrer en Conference. Derby 
ajoute que notre entree dans ces conditions rompt T armistice, mais que 
si Sultan consentait, cela changerait la situation. 

362. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 10/22 February 

(ch) Derby exprime desir que Memorandum d’hier demeure secret 
entre les deux Cabinets. Declaration concemant Dardanelles acceptee 
telle-quelle. 

363. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 10/22 February 

(ch) Pour Vous seul, et pour constater mensonge de Layard, que 
Derby accepte sans contrdle — bien qu’il puisse en menacer la paix generale 
- — Reuss demande que sauf cession de six cuirasses demandes par Ignatyev 
et qui souRve encore difiicultes, Porte accepterait le reste et consentirait 
a transfer de n6gociations a S. Stefano pour accelerer. 

364. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 10/22 February 
(cl) Re^u Vos deux telegrammes du 9. 

(ch) Ne connaissons pas encore conditions precises des arrangements 
d’Andnnople, vu Tmterruption de ligne telegraphique depuis 8 fevner, 
mais declarons completement fausse T assertion de Layard que demandons 
expulsion de Bulgarie de toute la population musulmane. II ne s’agit 
que de^celle des fonctionnaires et troupes turques. Escadre britannique 
a franchi Dardanelles malgre protestation turque. Si dans m^me but 
•^e proteger les Chretiens une partie de nos troupes entrait a Constanti- 
nople sans le consentement du Sultan, le Gouvemement Britannique se 
dit forc6 rappeler son Ambassadeur de Petersbourg. II fera ce qu’il 
voudra. L’histoire et peuttoe m^me les contemporains porteront leur 
verdict sur cette conduite compRtement illogique et sur ce dedain pour 
la paix g6n6rale. 

365. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 12/24 February 

(cl) Received two telegrams of 12. Prie m’informer. 

(ch) pour moi seul si nous bornerons k occuper Stefano et si avons 
renonc6 aux cuirasses turcs. 
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366. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 13/25 February 1878 

(cl) Received telegram of 12. 

(ch) Pour Vous seul. N'avons pas inteution entrer k Constantinople 
a moms que demonstrations turques ou action anglaise ne nous y obligent. 
Pourrions cependant etre dans le cas de prendre position pour fermer 
entree de la Mer Noire. Ignatyev a parle de cession de cuirasses en 
defalcation d’indemnite de guerre. II re9oit ordre de ne pas insister. 

367. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 15/27 February 

(ch) Secret. J’ai appris que les Anglais vonlaient occuper Mitylene 
ou Candle peutetre les deux — sauf a les acheter en suite. Temps me 
pressait, il fallait empecher prise de gage materiel et que sort de Candie 
soit prejuge. J'ai prevenu Derby que Cabmet Imperial se considererait 
de ce fait degage de toutes ces assurances anterieures. J’ai ajoute que 
situation momentanement meilleure empirerait et reagirait mal sur 
prochaine Conference Cette declaration a fait impression. Je crois qu'on 
renoncera. M'approuvez-Vous ? 

368. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 15/27 Feb. 

(ch) Tension dEurope extreme devant Tmconnu des conditions de 
paix. En Angleterre cela degenere en rage. Je suis convaincu que 
quelles que soient les conditions, il est mdispensable de les communiquer 
aux Puissances en resume telegraphe aussitdt apres signature, que de 
laisser durer irritation generale et dangereuse 

369. 'Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 15/27 February 

(cl) Le Gouvernement s'est ofhciellement adresse k moi pour demander 
la communication aussi prompte que sera possible des conclusions de la 
paix. (ch) Il la motive en termes courtois par grande irritation des 
esprits. J’ai repondu que Traite de paix ne pent etre communique avant 
signature mais que je Vous transmettrais. 

370. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 16/28 February 1878 

Si TAutriche persiste dans sa resistance, FAngleterre la suivra auSSi 
loin que le Cabinet de Vienne voudra pousser les choses. Le Gouvhme- 
ment de la Reine s’est tellement engage ces derniers temps par les passions 
qu'il a dechainees autour de lui, quhl est oblige de faire cause commune 
avec TAutnche-Hongrie meme pour la defense des seuls interets de 
celle-ci. Dans cette eventualite il nous faudrait envisager ime guerre 
avec ces deux Puissances et avec la Turquie qui se saisirait du premier 
pretexte pour renouveler les hostilites. Si d'autre part Tentente avec 
rAutriche-Hongrie pouvait s’etablir, il n'est pas probable que FAngleterre 
isolee se ddcide k une revendication par les armes. Il ne lui restera plus 
qu'k enregistrer les faits accomplis et a compter les frais sans Fhumiliation 
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qu'elle s'est preparee elle-meme. Qu’elle rappelle alors son Ambassadeur 
a St. Petersbourg, nous nous' en consolerons 

Tout depend done du Cabuiet de Vienne, la paix ou la guerre sont 
suspendues a ses decisions et a Tattitude qu'il assumera k la Conference 

371. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 16/28 February 1878 

(cl) Received telegram of 15. (ch) L’Empereur approuve complete- 
ment le langage que Vous avez tenu. 

372 Nelidov to Shuvalov, 17 Feb./i March. S. Stefano 

(cl) Mgr Grand Due m’ordonne de Vous communiquer. (ch) Versions 
de journaux anglais sur nos conditions de paix, publiees probablement 
sur suggestion de Layard, sont sciemment mutilees et defigurees, afin de 
produire effet defavorables par fausse interpretations de nos intentions. 
II en est de meme pour tribut egyptien. 

373. Ignatyev and Nelidov to Shuvalov, 19 Feb /3 March. 
S. Stefano 

(ch) Prehminaires de paix viennent d'etre signes. Dobrudja et delta 
nous sont cedes pour toe echanger centre Bessarabie, Kars, Ardahan, 
Bayazed et Batoum annexes a Russie Le tout comme equivalent au 
trois quarts d'indemnite. Payement du reste reserve a entente ulterieure. 
Revenus affect es aux emprunts anterieurs par atteints. Cuirasses ne sont 
pas reclames. Erzerum, Trebizond, Salonique et Andrmople restent aux 
Turcs Navigation du Danube mamtenu dans conditions precedent es 
Montenegro et Serbie ne deviennent point hmitrophes. Question des 
Detroits n’est pas touche 

374. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 20 Feb /4 March (despatch) 

News of signature causes un calme provtsotre, in the sense que la 
situation ici echappe a toute appreciation logique : de politique qu’elle 
etait, elle est devenue ces derniers temps une situation psychologique 
qui n'est pas subordonnee aux evenements mais au temperament des 
Anglais et a cette chose anonyme qui s’appelle opinion publique, guidee 
par un^ presse hostile a la Russie. Celle-ci s’impose au Gouvemement, 
-^on obeissant serviteur, de sorte que les evenements par eux-memes 
Imluencent le Cabinet moms que ne le font les articles du Daily Telegraph, 
Morning Post, Pall Mall Gazette etc II en reste le desarroi dont ] e reste 
depms si longtemps le spectateur degoute. 

La vue de ce qm se passe ici donnerait k reflechir aux adorateurs du 
parlementarisme et autres ideologues politiques. 

Real cause of animosity is “La Russie victorieuse " — ^this word 
sums up all. 

375. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 21 Feb./s March 

(ch) Mardi. Vous reexpedie demain Berg, Vos deux autres courriers 
suivront successivem'ent. Pour le moment pour Vous seul, Berlin et 
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Vienne acceptent avec empressement notre proposition d^un congres de 
chefs de Cabinets a Berlin. Seulement Andiassy, qni avait deja propose 
Bade, se reserve initiative d’inviter circulairement les Grandes Puissances 
a un Congres de Chefs de Cabinets k Berlin, vu importance de questions 
a regler. Nous adherons a ce marche Lorsque cette circulaire arrivera 
a Londres, soyez prevenue que nous nous attendons a ce que Derby 
persiste dans son refus d'une presence personnelle et que accepterons tel 
plenipotentiaire a son choix. 

376. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 22 Feb /6 March 1878 

(ch) Pas encore de proposition officielle, mais Ambassadeurs britan- 
niques a Berlm et Vienne signalent le Congres. Berlin deplait naturelle- 
ment aux Anglais qui nourissent forte mefiance centre influence per- 
sonnelle de Bismarck Pour que Derby ne decline pas forme de Congres 
sous pretexte que ne saurait y participer, lui ai dit que accepterons tel 
plenipotentiaire a son choix 

377. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 6 March, St. Petersbourg 
Mon cher Comte, 

Votre lettre du 23 fevrier nous est exactement parvenue. Le tableau 
qu'elle trace des dispositions prevalent a Londres, nous est conflrme par 
Vos telegrammes subsequents 

L'hostilite a notre egard ne fait que s’envenimer, ce ne sont plus des 
inter^ts qui sont en jeu, mais des questions d’amour-propre et de prestige. 
Cela pent mener fort loin. Nous continuerons a rester poli et m^me 
conciliant dans les formes, mais fermes quant au fond. En 1871 nous 
avons consenti k donner au Cabmet de Londres la satisfaction de sauver 
son amour propre en nous infligeant la le9on contenue dans la declaration 
placee en t^te du protocole. L'essentiel pour nous etait d'emporter le 
fond qui nous assurait sans autre sacrifice qu'une campagne diplomatique, 
Tabrogation de la clause la plus onereuse du Traite de 1856. Actuelle- 
ment apres une guerre sanglante et victorieuse nous ne saunons meilie 
pour la forme abaisser la dignite de la Russie devant le prestige de, 
TAngleterre. ^ 

Nous attendrons la decision du Cabmet de Londres. II aura soueT^ 
les yeux notre traite preliminaire. II salt par quelle porte nous entendons 
entrer au Congres de Berlin. 

A notre avis elle est assez large pour que tout le ihonde puisse y passer 
sans compromission de dignite. 

Pour ce qui concerne la Conference prealable, propose par le Prince 
de Bismarck, nous n’avons pas voulu la declmer par egard pour lui, mais 
nous ne lui en avons pas dissimule les inconvenients. Des seconds 
Plempotentiaires ou des Ambassadeurs n’ayant pas Fautonte necessaire 
pour transiger et resoudre, ne pourront que constater les divergences. 

II est probable que Tidee du Prince de Bismarck est de s'assurer des 
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chances d’une issue satisfaissante, avant de compromettre rAllemagne 
sous sa presidence. 

Si toute fois il insiste et que les autres acceptent, le Comte Ignatyev 
qui devait m'accompa^er comme second Plenipotentiaire a ete design6 
par TEmpereur pour prendre part k ces Conferences prealables. 

Les dispositions hargneuses du Gouvemement Anglais rendent tres 
mcertain la reunion du Congr^s. Elies diminuent d'ailleurs nos regrets 
de voir se fermer cette chance de pacification. Dans de pareilles 
conditions une issue favorable serait a peine k esperer. 

L'appui qu'a rencontre a Londres Tidee d'une participation de la 
Grece est un nouveau temoignage des dispositions que le Cabmet Anglais 
aporterait a cette reunion. , Prevoyant un isolement possible, il recrute 
des allies, mais c’est aux depens de 1’ oeuvre a accomplir. 

Les autres petits etats ayant les m^mes pretensions et plus de droit 
que la Grece, le Congres deviendrait une babel politique. Nous main- 
tenons notre point de vue, que les Grandes Puissances seules doivent 
composer le Congres, et que les petits etats mteresses ne peuvent etre 
admis qu’a y envoy er des delegues avec voix consultative. 

Quant ^ Vos conjectures pour le cas ou TAngleterre refuserait decide- 
ment de participer au Congres, nous ne croyons guere les Puissances assez 
energiques pour passer outre. L'histoire nous enseigne que ce sont les 
constantes defaiUances du Continent qui font Tarrogance de TAngleterre. 
Le Pnnce de Bismarck parait avoir declarer que sans TAngleterre il n’y 
aurait pas de Congres 

Il ne resterait done que Tentente des trois Cours Imperiales ou bien 
une correspondance directe entre les Cabinets. Quant k la premiere, 
les pourparlers entames a Vienne pour amver k un accord, n’ont guere 
avance et quant a la seconde, elle entrainerait des difficultes et des 
ienteurs qui prolongeraient indefimment une situation trop tendue pour 
pouvoir durer. 

N.A.M. se prepare pour toutes les eventualites et je n’ai pas cache 
au Baron de Langenau que parmi ces eventualites nous rangions une 
guerre possible non seul avec TAngleterre mais encore avec TAutnehe- 
Hongsie. Il a proteste centre cette supposition, mais il a ete impresionne 
par Tavertissement. 

Je me ref ere aux pieces du dossier ci-joint. Vous y trouverez tous 
les details de la situation qui d'ailleurs se sera decide plus clairement 
lorsque cette lettre Vous parviendra 

378 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 FEB./7 March 1878 (letter) 

Lord Derby ayant refuse de nous recevoir, mes coUegues d' Allemagne, 
d'Autriche et moi apres Ik seance du Conseil d'Uujourd'hui, nous ne 
pourrons connaitre avant demain la reponse du Gouvemement de la 
Reine a Tinvitation qui lui a ete transmise ce matin par le Comte de Beust 
de prendre part au Congres de Berlm. 

Je lutte depuis trois jours contre Tobstination des Ministres anglais 
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a se montrer d6favorables a une combinaison qui promet une bonne et 
prompte solution. . 

J’espere que le Cabinet anglais acceptera le Congr^s, tout en y mettant 
la plus mauvaise grace possible ; mais quelle que soit Tissue Vous aurez 
de Tinteret a lire les peripeties par lesquelles cette question a passe. 
Votre telegramme secret m'annonqant la reunion d'un Congres m’est 
parvenue dans la soiree d’avant-lner le 21 Fevrier/6 Mars , la nouvelle 
etait deja ofdcieusement connue a Londres depuis deux ]ours, et Lord 
Derby m’en avait parle comme d'une eventualite peu desirable. 

“ Le Comte de Munster m’a assure a plusieurs reprises/' — dit le Comte, 
— '' Bismarck ne consentirait ni au choix de Berlin, ni a assumer 

“ la presidence d'une Conference ou d'un Congres. Quell es peuvent 
etre‘ les raisons qui Tont fait changer d'avis ^ " 

“ La conviction posthume,” repondis-je, — “ que c'est la combinaison 
“ la plus propre pour amener une solution favorable que Vous devez 
desirer autant que moi.” 

Je continual alors a demontrer au Comte les avantages d’un Congres 
de Ministres des Affaires Etrangeres sur une Conference de simples 
plempotentiaires, sans pouvoirs sufiisants, obhges de prendre les questions 
“ ad referendum” d' abuser du £d electrique, d’ajoumer les seances faute 
d' avoir requ des instructions a temps ou pu dechiffrer les reponses de 
leurs Gouvemements, et je concluai en lui tracant le tableau de ces 
malheureux plempotentiaires residant indefiniment a Bade et ne 
parvenant pas k s’entendre entre eux Etait cela ce que TEurope pouvait 
desirer au milieu des mquietudes qui Tassiegent ? Ne serait-il point de 
Tinteret de tons d’ecarter ces mconvenients ^ 

Je sortis de chez Lord Derby assez satisfait de Timpression que ] 'avals 
produite ; mais elle ne dura pas et d'autres renseignements requs bientot 
apres reveillerent au plus haut degre les suspicions anglaises. 

Le Comte de Munster fut charge de faire pressentir la reunion d'un 
Congres k Berlin. Les Ambassadeurs Bntanniques a Vienne et a Berlin 
envoyerent des t61egrainmes congus dans le meme sens et dans lesquels 
ils ajoutaient que, la proposition du Congres venant de St. Petersbourg, 
les deux Cabinets y avaient adhere pour ^tre “ agreables a Sa *Ma]este 
TEmpereur." 

Ce fut 1^ une premiere cause d'lnitation, car helas 1 le Cabinet Beacoiis^ 
field ne cherche rien moins que de complaire a Notre Auguste Maitre. 

Un bruit mis en circulation, — ^peut etre avec une intention malveillante, 

• — augmenta ces dispositions defavorables ; on disait que le Prince de 
Bismarck voulait se soustraire a la presidence et qu'apres avoir ouvert 
le Congres pour la forme il la transfererait k V.A. 

Pour la mefiance anglaise cela signifiait que les deux Cabinets de 
Petersbourg et de Berlin s’etaient entendus pour convoquer un Congres 
sous la tutelle de la Russie ; tandis que c' etait les actes de celle ci que 
TEurope etait appeRe k juger [?^]. 

Lorsque je revis le Comte Derby dans la journee d'hier, je le trouvai 
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systematiquement prevenu centre le Congr^s auquel il semblait vouloir 
adherer la veille. Se referant*^^ notre entretien precedent il etait surpris, 
disait il, de me voir patroner une' idee qui am^nerait probablement tme 
rupture entre les deux pays. 

Moi '' Comment motivez Vous cette assertion, qui me surprend a 
mon tour ? ” 

Lm. C’est tout a fait clair pour moi Bismarck cherche depuis 
longtemps a nous brouiller et il y r6ussira au Congres.'' 

Moi. Mais d'ou prenez Vous cela ^ Quel mteret y aurait le Prince 
de Bismarck ? 

Lui. '' Mon opinion n'a jamais vane. Des le debut de la crise 
Bismarck vous a constamment pousses a la guerre , maintenant qu'eUe 
semble terminee, ses efforts tendent k Vous en faire entreprendre une 
seconde ; la Russie guerroyant en permanence, e’est ce quhl faut au 
Chancelier AUemand II Vous empechera de Vous battre avec les Autn- 
chiens, pareeque cela Tincommoderait d' avoir une guerre aussi rapprochee 
de ses fronti^res C'est done sur nous qu’il jettera son devolu.” — 
L' entretien se prolongea sur cette these biscomue, mais en la soutenant. 
Lord Derby restait consequent avec lui-meme. La marotte de rendre 
le Prince de Bismarck responsable de la guerre et de ses consequences ne 
Ta jamais abandonne. 

Entre temps est venue Fmvitation ofhcielle du Comte Andrassy et 
un Conseil de Cabinet fut appele k se reunir aujourd’hui. — Ce matin de 
bonne heure, en montant a cheval a Hyde Park ]'y rencontrai comme 
d'habitude une partie des membres du Cabinet ; ils sont plus commum- 
catifs k cheval qu’^ pied, et je n’eus pas de peine a me convaincre de la 
forte opposition qui se preparait centre la participation de TAngleterre 
au Congres de Berlin. Les Mmistres allerent jusqu'a dormer la preference 
a une entente directe de la Russie avec les Puissances Garantes, chose, 
qu’il y a 15 jours a peine, les aurait fait bondir d'indignation ’ 

Si je devais enumerer les motifs de la resistance des Ministres Anglais 
a accepter le Congres de Berlm, je les classerais ainsi : 

1/ Une mefiance inveteree a Tendroit du Prmce de Bismarck et 
de rinftuence personneUe qu'il exercerait sur les deliberations. Cette 
mefiance s' est- accrue ces derniers jours par le conseil venu de Berlin 
S&^se r6signer aux faits accomplis et de prendre TEgypte comme fiche 
de consolation, e'est a dire de se brouiller avec la France ; 

2/ L'lnitation de voir I'Europe se soumettre k ime proposition 
faite par le Cabinet Imperial apr^s que celui-ci avait declare que toutes 
les grandes'capitales devaient etre exclues dans le choix du lieu de reunion 
de la Conference , 

3/ Les reminiscences du Memorandum de Berlin que le Gouvernement 
Anglais considere comme un acte nefaste et k la discussion duquel son 
representant k Berlin avait eu une part si minime et si peu digne, — 
disaient-ils, — de la Grande Bretagne , 

4/ L'angoisse de Voir passer la presidence aux mams de V.A. et de 
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se trouver ainsi devoir discuter la question “ d’Orient sous la tutelle de 
la Russia , » 

5/ L'ammosite que TAngleterre noumt a notre egard et que notre 
silence sur les preliminaires de paix a portee au .paroxysme ; 

Je regrette, mon Prince, que Vous ne leur ayez jete en pature quelque 
resume telegraphique qui les eut calmes dans les circonstances presentes. 
Notre silence a porte un grand prejudice dans les tentatives que j'ai 
faites pour amener les Ministres Anglais a se reconcilier avec Tidee d’un 
Congres. 

Ils me repondaient en termes polls et degmses que c'etait une vraie 
conspiration de proposer un Congres et de refuser en meme temps la 
communication des conditions de paix qui en seront la base. Pouvait-on 
accepter un Congres dans ces conditions ^ 

J’avais reussi a convamcre ces Messieurs de Timpossibilite de trans- 
mettre of&ciellement et par telegraphe les clauses d un traite que notre 
■Gouvernement ne possMe pas encore lui-meme , mais, une circonstance 
que s’est produite hier a fait un grand tort a mes arguments L’ Ambassa- 
deur d’AUemagne a re^u de Berlin les clauses detaillees qui concement 
la demarcation des frontieres de la Bulgane ; c’est un des points brulants 
pour les Anglais , le Comte de Munster les a fait etablir sur une carte de 
Turquie et c’est actuellement la source unique a laquelle le Gouvernement 
et les particuliers viennent puiser leurs mformations. 

Je dirai aussi et sans formuler d'accusation directe qu’il est regrettable 
que le Comte de Beust ait ete T intermediate officiel de ces negociations. 
Comme Vous le savez, le Comte confond dans des rancunes, smon dans 
sa haine, la Russie et TAUemagne, — ^le Prince de Bismarck et le Comte 
d’Andrassy. 

La joumee de demam nous eclairera sur les decisions du Gouvernement 
de la Reine. Refusait-il de participer au Congres ^ Je ne pense pas 
qu’il prenne le parti extreme , il se bomera a Taccepter sous reserves * 
autrement dit, il mettra de nouveaux batons dans les roues. L'occasion 
est trop belle pour la laisser echapper. Le Gouvernement Anglais com- 
prend que les difficult 6s qu’il soulevera s'addresseront au Cabinet Imperial 
et il croit savoir que ni le Comte Andrassy, ni le Prince de Bismafck ne 
se considereront atteints par le mauvais vouloir de TAngleterre 

Le 24 Fevrier/8 Mars. 

Lord Derby a communique aux Ambassadeurs la reponse qu’il a faite 
a Tinvitation d'assister au Congres. A moi en particulier il a dit que 
c'etait avec regret qudl voyait le futur congres se reunir dans un centre 
qui etait suspect [sic] a la nation Anglaise parcequ'elle considerait Berlin 
plus Russe que St.-Petersbourg. Le Gouvernement de la Reme aurait 
prefere un autre lieu, mais il ne voulait pas soulever de difficult es [i] 
Le Cabinet acceptait en consequence le Congres de Berlin, mais k la 
condition que '' tous les articles du traite de paix conclu entre la Russie 
et le Turquie fussent soumis k ses deliberations.’' 
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A la surpnse que j'exprimais en apprenant cette condition nouvelle, 
— condition qui ouvrait la®porte a des discussions superfiues, — Lord 
Derby objecta qu'U n’etait pas dans les intentions de TAngleterre d’abuser 
du droit qu'elle se re^rvait, mais qu’il lui paraissait plus conforme a 
la dignite de TEurope si celle-ci etait appelee a se prononcer non pas sur 
une partie seulement, mais sur la totalite des articles du traite. 

Le Comte ajouta que la Gouvernement se proposal! de demander au 
Cabinet de Vienne de preciser les bases du Congres. 

La condition a laquelle TAngleterre subordonne sa participation a la 
reunion de Berlin est trop empreinte de malice pour etre eclose dans les 
cervaux anglais et je ne suis pas le seul a croire qu'elle porte une marque 
de fabrique etrangere. 

II m’ a semble, mon Prince, que nous ne devrions pas ceder a une 
exigeance qui nous mettrait en contradiction avec les principes que le 
Cabinet Imperial a si justement proclame, a savoir que la Russie ri’enten- 
dait pas resoudre a elle seule les mterets communs de TEurope, mais 
quelle n'admettait pas d'autre part rimmixion etrangere dans les 
questions qui ne concernenent que la Turquie et elle. La provenance 
hostile et malveillante de cette condition nous commande la prudence 
et m'a fait un devoir d'en relever les inconvenients dans mon telegramme 
de ce jour. 

L'Angleterre veut transferer au Congres, autrement dit s'attribuer 
a eUe meme T appreciation de ce qui constitue ou non un inter^t europeen. 
Elle se reserve ainsi la faculte de discuter chacun des articles du traite, 
c'est-a-dire de toucher a tout si elle veut, par exemple : au terme de 6 
mois accordes a nos troupes pour T evacuation de la Turquie d'Asie, k 
celui de 3 mois pour la Turquie d’Europe, au mode d’execution de cette 
evacuation, aux termes des payements de la contribution de guerre et 
a d'autres points encore 

II serait dangereux de laisser une arme pareille dans les griffes de 
TAngleterre, d'autant plus qu'elle devra finir par ceder, si elle reste la 
seule puissance a maintenir cette exigeance. II pent entrer dans la 
politique de bAngleterre de fame avorter le congres, mais elle n'osera pas 
s’abstfenir d'y prendre part si les autres puissances y adherent. 

C’est dans ces vues que je me suis permis dhndiquer un moyen terme 
^di a la fois calmerait les inquietudes legitimes de TAngleterre et previen- 
diait ses tentatives de chicane, 

En effet si nous ne refusions pas d’admettre la discussion de points 
en dehors de ceux choisis par nous, mais k la condition expresse que 
le Congres leur attribue prealablement un caractere europeen. Cette 
reserve empecherait les pl^nipotentiaires Anglais de soulever des questions 
insidieuses et servirait de frem a leur indiscretion. 

Le 25 Fevrier/g Mars. 

Je regois k Tinstant le tel6gramme de V.A. — II constate la regularit6 
des opinions que j’ai exprimees plus haut, mais rejette le terme moyen 
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que j'ai pris la liberte de proposer uniquement pour amener les Anglais 
a accepter le congres. » 

Nous aliens nous trouver ainsi en presence de trois solutions 
eventuelles • 

I/' L’Angleterre ne participera pas aux deliberations de Berlin a 
moins qu’on ne lui offre un compromis entre la condition qu’elle a posee 
hier et notre refus de Taccepter le compromis sera-t-il trouve a Vienne on 
a Berlin et accepte par S M TEmpereur ^ 

2/ Si TEurope contmentale ne se montre pas pusillanime, elle passera 
outre le refus de TAngleterre et se reunira en congres sans elle, alors le 
Gouvemement de la Reine se trouvera place dans une situation aussi 
intolerable que bien mentee 

3/ II congres, ni conference, nous demanderions la sanction 

de r Europe, en nous adressant isolement a chacune des Puissances 
garantes et en lui posant directement les questions qui la concernent 

379. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 Feb /7 March 

(ch) Proposition of&cielle Congres communiquee ce matin par Beust 
a 6 te discutee au Conseil Resultat encore mconnu. Choix de Berlm 
produit tres mauvaise impression, car on sait qu’il vient de nous Remini- 
scence du Memorandum de Berlin, enfin bruit que Bismarck Vous passera 
presidence font craindre tutelle russe. 

380. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 24 Feb /8 March 

(ch) Angleterre accepte Congres a condition que tous les articles du 
trait e lui soient soumis. Cette condition me parait inacceptable, car 
^ nous desavouerions pnncipe qu'avons etabli, de rester seuls juges des 
clauses constituant interet europeen, Angleterre veut transferer cette 
appreciation au Congres et s'approprier faculte de pouvoir toucher k 
tout jusqu'aux termes et conditions d' evacuation de territoire turc si 
elle le voulait. II me parait qu’il y a un moyen terme, e’est de dire que 
mamtenons droit de ne porter au Congres que questions reconnues par 
nous pour etre d'mteret commun, mais que ne refuserions pas discussion 
d’autres points encore si Congres leur attribuait caractere d’inter^ts 
europeens. De plus Gouvemement anglais fait demander a Vienlif 
quelles seront les bases du Congres. 

381 Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 24 Feb./8 March 

(cl) Received telegram of 23. 

(ch) II me parait difficile que TAngleterre decline Congres a Berlin, 
auquel les autres n’objectent rien, et que PAutriche elle-meme reconnait 
comme indiquee par la grandeur des questions k r6soudre. Presidence de 
Bismarck de droit. Je la declinerai, si elle m'est offerte par courtoisie 
ou comme doyen d’age. 
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382. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 27 Feb /ii March 

(ch) Malgre nouvelles repandues qu’aurions accepte conditions anglais, 
je maintiens contraire, disant que porterons au Congr^s toutes les 
questions d’lnteret europeen mais refusons discuter tous les articles du 
Traite. 

(cl) Veuillez nae communiquer texte de Votre reponse k Vienne. 

383. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 28 Feb./i2 March 

(ch) Angleterre a propose Tadmission au Congr^s d'un plenipotentiaire 
grec. 

384. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 27 Feb /ii March 
Reports levee of Prince of Wales. 

Derby gardant le silence faute de renseignements, disait-il, qui elucid* 
ent la situation. P.M. enfin qualifiait le Congres de r^ve Un beau reve, 
je Tespere, repondit le Comte de Munster. 

385. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 28 Feb /12 March 

Reports conversation with Lord Lyons (who was to be British repre- 
sentative at the Conference — simple porte-voix — Lyons' own phrase). 
Spoke of une compensation matenelle This was not to be Egypt. 
Question of a naval station on European coast of Aegean. 

386. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 28 Feb./i2 March 

Call on Lord Derby who had refused to talk to Munster and Beust 
till Shuvalov came Derby expected answer " from Shuvalov. Shuva- 
lov pointed out that everyone had been waiting for days for answer of 
Great Britain to invitation to Berlin. 

J'avoue que Lord Derby s'est montre si diffus dans le cours de cet 
entretien que je me suis souvenu malgre moi des bruits qui circulent sur 
son compte et que je trait ais de calomnies, a savoir que le Comte n'etait 
pas toujours dans Tetat voulu pour causer affaires. 

Derby said they had accepted, as nomination of Lyons proved. But 
impossible a voir clair. 

1^7. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 28 Feb./i2 March 

Received telegram of 27. (ch) J'ai telegraphic aux quatres Grands 
Ambassadeurs la meme chose qu'a Vous, c'est-a-dire TAngleterre accepte 
Congres, mais voudrait que tous les articles du Traite avec Porte lui 
soient soumis. Avons d6]a consent! que questions d'un interet europeen 
soient discutees. Ne saurions aller au dela. Attendons Ignatyev ven- 
dredi ou samedi avec Traite sanctionne par Sultan. Sera aussitot ratifie 
par TEmpereur et texte communique aux Grandes Cours. Quant k la 
Gr^ce trouvons qu’elle ne saurait former partie integrante au Congres, 
mais y participer par del6gation consultative. Me suis exprime dans ce 
sens k Loftus. 
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388. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 1/13 March 

(ch) Cabinet de Vienne ayant interpr6t*e reserve anglaise non comme 
condition, mais expression d'un desir, Gonvernement anglais envoie 
declaration circulaire qne TAngleterre ne prendra pas part an Congr^s 
si la Russie ne s’ engage pas a presenter an Congr^s tons les articles du 
Traite sans exception. 

Derby ajonte en paroles qne Congres decidera alors quels articles 
seront discutes. 

389. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 2/14 March 1878 
(cl) Re telegramme d’hier. 

(ch) Congres semble compromis, car Anglais cherchent pretexte pour 
eviter Berlin. Neanmoins si autres Puissances hesitaient se reunir sans 
Angleterre, pourriez, si voulez, sauver Congres par formule smvante k 
savoir * 

Que Traite de Paix sera public bien avant reunion du Congres : des 
lors SI plenipotentiaires voulaient soulever discussion sur d’ autres pomts 
que ceux que nous portenons au Congres, nous Taccepterions, si Congres 
leur attribue interet europeen. 

390. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 2/14 March 

(cl) Votre telegramme en claire de ce jour a fait excellente impression. 
Attente si vive et generate, que serait desirable que fassiez preceder 
texte ecrit par resume t616graphique. Veuillez me communiquer sans 
retard reponse textuelle qu’aurez faite a communication Loftus. 

(ch) Bismarck fait savoir confidentiellement a Munster que le Congres 
impossible sans TAngleterre. 

391. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 2/14 March 
Jeudi. Re^u telegramme d’hier aujourd’hui. 

(ch) Contenu telegramme en clair, je Vous ai repondu ce matin a celui 
d’hier Texte complet du Traite preliminaire sera envoye aux Grandes 
Cours sous peu de jours, done bien avant la reunion du Congres, si dans 
cette reunion des plenipotentiaires soulevaient des questions au3?quelles 
ils attnbueraient un interet europeen — et sous ce rapport rAngleterre ne 
se generait pas, nous ne saurions Tempecher, mais dans aucun cas^^rfe 
saurions nous engager a les accepter sans savoir de quoi il s’agit. 

392. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 3/15 March 

(ch) Pour Vous seul. Loftus desire presence Be^consfield au Congres. 
II m’a confirm6 qu’il avait ecrit privatim dans ce sens k Lady Ely, sa 
belle-soeur et intime de la Reine. 

393. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 3/15 March 
(cl) Received two of to-day. 

(ch) II r^gne ici nuisible confusion. Derby m’a^montre telegramme 
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a Andrassy, en date d’hier, portant que Vous lui auriez declare reconnaitre 
au Congres droit de decider lesquels des articles du Traite soiit ddnteret 
europeen et que Vous declariez aussi qu’aucun changement au status 
quo ne serait valide av^nt sanction europeenne. Andrassy prie Derby 
d' accepter cette declaration comme reponse satisfaisante k conditions 
anglaises. J’ai refuse confirmation de cette declaration que me demandait 
Derby. Telegramme de Scliweinitz de meme date dit que Vous declinez 
cat6goriquement competence du Congres de decider ce qui est dfinteret 
europeen 

A fin de ne pas compliquer davantage, me borne a dire que le Traite 
en entier sera communique aux Pmssances bien avant Congres que 
toutes elles y entrent avec pleine liberte d'action : que nous reclamons 
ce meme droit pour nous et ne saurions etre les seuls a prendre des 
engagements. 

394. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 4/16 March 

(ch) Bismarck propose au Cabmet anglais reunion de Conference 
preliminaire a Berlin composee de seconds plenipotentiaires elle deblaye- 
rait terrain pour Congres. Cabinet anglais decline, disant que Conference 
preliminaire inutile, car il n'y a pas de divergences a regler sauf sur la 
seule question de la condition posee par TAngleterre et a laquelle Russie 
n'a qu’un mot a repondre : oui ou non. Si 0111, plus d’ obstacles au 
Congres si non, Angleterre ne participera pas au Congres et n'accepte 
pas Conference preliminaire 

395. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 4/16 March 1878 

(cl) Lord Derby s’adresse a moi officiellement et par ecrit pour Vous 
demander de faire sortir le Gouvemement de Tincertitude et de lui faire 
parvenir reponse du Memorandum de Loftus en preciser la competence 
que Vous attribuez au Congres, a savoir s'il pent traiter de tons les articles 
du Traite Je me ref ere sans la patronner a la formule indiquee dans 
mon tflegramme du 2 mars, (ch) Elle difiere essentiellement de la con- 
dition anglaise, car elle maintient que c’est notre programme et non 
celui de TEurope comme veut T Angleterre, qui sera discute au Congres. 
L'ajoufe dans la formule que d'autres questions pourraient ^tre condition- 
nellement soulevees perd de sa gravite, vu Timpossibilite pratique de 
l^^pecher. Cette formule serait moyen de sauver le Congres. Si Vous 
n’en voulez pas, pourrions revendiquer pleine liberte d' action et refuser 
tout engagement, mais alors devions admettre meme hberte pour autres 
Puissances de soulever questions en dehors de celles que nous proposerons. 
Si pr6ferez, poumez m'annoncer reponse non par telegramme mais par 
courrier. 

396. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 4/16 March 

Samedi. Re9u t 61 egramme d'hier. 

(ch) N'avons jamais fait a Andrassy declaration qui resulterait du 
t^legramme que Vous a montre Derby. De son c6te il ne nous en a 
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jamais demande un semblable. Votre langage, tel qu'il resulte de la 
fin de Votre instrucUon [?] parfaitement correct, c'est-^-dire que le Traite 
entier avec Porte — et le seul, car nous n’avons aucun engagement secret 
— sera communique aux Puissances avant le Congres, que tons y entrent 
avec une pleine liberte d' action et que nous reclamons ce m^me droit. 

397. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 5/17 March 
Received telegram of 4. 

(ch) N'avons rien a a] outer a ce qui Vous a deja ete dit. Traite 
preliminaire de paix va etre communique aux Grandes Puissances. Au 
Congres chacun conservera sa liberte d’ appreciation 

398. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 5/17 March 1878 
Received telegram of 4. 

(ch) Le mien precedent y repond nettement. Accordant aux autres 
pleine liberte d’ action, revendiquons pour nous meme liberte. Ne com- 
prenons pas le oui ou non imperatif anglais. Si cela va dire que nous 
acceptions d'avance toute decision pnse par plempotentiaires, ce serait des 
Fourches Caudines ou personne ne pent supposer que laRussie passerait 
Aucun example pared dans autre Congres : ou on a cherche compromis 
amiable, ou jamais majorisation n’a ete admise Clair que le Cabinet 
anglais, fourvoye, voudrait retablir son prestige sur les mines de notre 
consideration, oubliant ce que nous avons fait et ce que nous sommes. 

399. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 6 March St. Petersburg (added on 
receipt of Shuvalov's letters of 1/13 March) 

Mon cher Comte, 

Elies ne modifient pas les conclusions de.ma lettre du jour. Je dois 
seulement y rectifier un point relatif a la Conference prealable a Berlin. 
D'apres un telegram de M. d'Oubril du 5, que Vous trouverez dans le 
dossier, ainsi que notre reponse, d ne s'agirait pas de preparer les questions 
par une discussion prealable de fond, mais de s' entendre sur la forme de 
la convocation du Congres. 

II serait compose des signataires du Traite de 1856 et son but serait 
la revision de ce trait6 par suite des transactions survenues entre 
belligerants. 

Dans ces limites nous avons accepte cette combinaison et les Ambassa- 
deurs locaux nous paraissent suffire k cette tache. La Turquie doit, 
a notre avis, ne pas en etre exclue 

Les nouvelles que nous re9evons a Tinstant, contiennent la premiere 
ebauche de cette transaction. Vous serez tenu par le telegraphe au 
courant des resultats. 

Actuellement Tinter^t pratique se porte sur Constantinople. Vous 
verrez par les demiers rapports de S. Stefano combien la situation y est 
confuse 
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Depuis le telegraphe nous a transmis de meilleures impressions. 

Toute fois on ne pent pas se fier aux dispositions du Gouvernement 
turc, tiraiUe comme il Test par des influences et des partis contraires. 
La aussi le langage des;faits est le seul qui puisse faire pencher la balance. 
Le moment des resolutions decisives est arrive et dans peu de jours, 
selon Tissue des negociations entamees a Vienne, la situation se dessinera 
plus nettement. 

Permettez-moi done de me referer aux avis que Vous transmettra 
le fil electrique. 

400. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 7/19 March 

Courier with text left this morning. 

(ch) Pour Vous seul. Layard, qui pousse a rupture, a proteste centre 
embarquement de nos troupes a Bu5mkdere pour rentrer en Russie, le 
considerant comme occupation Bosphore. Zichy et Fournier ont partage 
ces alarmes. Vefik a dit 6tre force a s'opposer pour ne pas provoquer 
entree de flotte anglais a Constantinople Safvet Ta declare par Note, 
ajoutant que ce serait contraire au Traite. Avons renonce pour le 
moment a tout embarquement. Responsabilite d'un adjournement 
d’ evacuation retombera aussi sur TAngleterre. 

401. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 8/20 March 

Received telegram of 7. 

(ch) Si on Vous interpelle, bomez-Vous a repondre que e'est nous 
plut6t qui avons droit dhnterpeller le Cabinet britannique sur la presence 
de son escadre dans la mer de Marmora, en violation des traites et malgre 
la protestation de la Porte 

402. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 8/20 March 

(ch) Angleterre refuse Congres. Si lui attribuez importance majeure 
ce que j 'ignore, et vouliez encore le sauver, 30 Vous propose idee person- 
nelle qui le fera reussir Demandons k Bismarck ou Andrassy de formuler 
immediatement proposition suivante. Dans etat actuel des choses et 
avec malentendus que provoque un traite encore inconnu des Puissances, 
il serait desirable d'ajourner .solution de la question du Congres jusqu'a 
Tiception par les Cabinets du texte du traite. Les Cabinets Texamineront. 
et les objections ou observations qu'ils feront seront discutees au Congres. 
Toutes les Puissances gardent liberte d'action d'accepter ou non les resolu- 
tions du Congres. Selon moi on reussira amsi a reunir Congres et nous 
n'aurons pris aucun engagement envers Angleterre. Si ma proposition 
merite examen, telegraphiez moi de suite pour que j'arr^te publicite du 
refus anglais. 

403. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/21 March 1878 

(cl) Me conformerai k mstructions de Votre tflegramme du 8 mars, 
mais avant de T avoir re9u (ch) Derby a voulu me remettre des remon- 
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trances ecrites sur embarquement de troupes a Buyukdere. J'ai refuse 
d accepter, disant, Assurez-vous avant * m^s informations ne confirment 
pas que embarquement ait eu lieu. 

404 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 9/21 March ’ 

(cl) Received telegram of 20 

(ch) Derby m’a remis en reponse a ma lettre la note suivante. 
Gouvemement ne pent reculer de la position clairement detinie. II doit 
etre sur avant d’entrer en Congres ici on repete texte du dernier Memor-^ 
andum. Note conclue^que Gouvemement n’accepte pas point de vue 
que liberte d opinion et d action russe plus que celle des autres soient 
restreinte par cette entente prealable. II demande si Gouvemement 
russe est d accord que communication aux Puissances du traite en entier 
soit consideree comme si traite etait place devant Congres afin que tout 
le traite dans sa relation avec trait6s existants puisse etre examine et 
considere par le Congres. 

405. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 9/21 March 

Jeudi. Regu telegramme du 8. Telegraphiez regulierement reception 
des miens. Ils Vous ont indique marche qu'avons arretee. Texte du 
traite deja envoye avanthier matin dans toutes les directions avec 
liberte d' appreciation et d’action pour tons. Si cela ne suffit pas k 
I’Angleterre, c’est preuve qu'elle ne cherche que notre abaissement. 
Alors notre attitude ne saurait ^tre douteux, et nous ferons un appel 
energique aux Grandes Puissances desirant la Paix. 

406. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 10/22 March 

Vendredi. Regu telegramme of 9. (ch) Derby sous des phrases 
ambigues deguise la pensee de nous imposer quelle que soit notre opinion, 
engagement d’accepter d’avance decisions prises au Congres par les autres 
Cabinets, sur questions europeennes II s'agit pour le Cabinet anglais 
de retablir a nos depens son prestige ebranle Gest k quoi ne saurions 
consentir en aucun cas. Nos declarations precedentes sont tres jiettes. 
Notre traite complet est actuellement connu de tons. Dans Congres 
chacun aurait pleine liberte d'appreciation et d' action et la Russie aur£it 
meme liberte. 

407. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 10/22 March 

Re two Drawing Rooms — Queen spoke neither to Shuvalov nor to 
Musurus. At Ball given by Prince of Wales, Ambassadors excluded from 
tables of Prince and Pnncesses (three present). Inutile d’aj outer que 
cette exclusion g6nerale de trois Ambassadeurs ne visait que moi, le 
pestif^re aupres duquel aucun membre de la FamiUe Royale n'eut voulu 
souper. 

Tout ce qui professe a Londres les sentiments les plus hostiles k la 
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R-ussie etait convie k ce bal, jusqu’aux foUiculaires les plus hargneux 
qui en d'autres temps ne franchissaient pas le seuil de Marlborough House. 
Midhat also there Neither Lord nor Lady Derby. 

La Reine continue a faire des siennes. EUe est folle/’ me disait 
au]ourd'hui la Comtesse de Waldegrave qui tient a Londres un salon 
politique principalement frequente par TOpposition “ Elle en fait une 
question personnelle entre Elle et Votre Empire 

408. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 11/23 March 1878 

(cl) Received telegram of 9 Je comprends que Vous vouliez rester 
(ch) sur terrain de liberte d'action, mais lettre de Derby contient deux 
questions precises auxquelles je dois repondre par lettre Voulez-Vous 
me preciser termes de la reponse a ces deux points, ou Vous en remettre 
a moi ^ Angleterre semble decidee k refuser Congres si discussion 
eventuelle de chaque article n'est pas acceptee par nous. Cela lui est 
necessaire pour la tactique qu’elle suivra au Congres — savoir, s'opposer 
k tel article, puis finir par ceder a condition que nous cedions sur tel 
autre Dans ces vues il lui faut soulever le plus de discussion possible. 

409. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 12/26 March 

(ch) Pour Vous seul. Ignatyev parti ce matin pour Vienne avec 
mission de conciliation pour chercher a etablir entente avec Autriche. 

410. Gorchakov to Novikov, 11/23 March 1878 St. Petersbourg 
(copy of lettre particuliere enclosed in above) 

L’Empereur envoie le Comte Ignatyev a Vienne pour tacher d'eclaircir 
nos rapports avec le Cabinet Autnchien-Hongrois. II est urgent de les 
faire sortir de Timpasse ou il se sont arr^tes. Le moment est critique. 
L'hostilite de TAngleterre menace de remettre en question et la paix 
preliminaire a peine conclue et le Congres a la veille de se reunir. Il 
nous semble impossible qu'un tel resultat reponde aux voeux des Puis- 
sances et en particulier de rAutnche-Hongrie. Il est done de toute 
necessite que le Cabinet de Vienne abandonne les attitudes equivoques 
ou il s'^st renforme ]usqu'^ present. Elies etaient comprehensibles vis-a- 
vis des Delegations, elles seraient inexplicables vis-a-vis de nous dans 
dfe circonstances aussi decisives. 

Le Comte Ignatyev est a meme de donner au Comte Andrassy tons les 
eclaircissements necessaires sur le sens ostensible et la signification reeUe 
de chacun des articles du Traite quhl a negocie et de lui demontrer pieces 
en main k quel pomt nous avons tache de menager les mterets et les 
susceptibilites de rAutriche-Hongrie II connait a fond la pensee de 
TEmpereur et salt tout le prix que N A.M. attache a trouver des moyens 
de transactions et de conciliation entre nos vues et celles du Cabinet de 
Vienne. La chose n'est certes pas impossible, si de part et d'autre on 
y met de la bonne volonte. Il nous parait impossible que TAutnehe 
songe serieusement a rompre avec nous et mettre TEurope en feu pour 
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des considerations telles que les limites plus ou moins etendues de la 
Bulgarie, qui doit exister et ia duree plus ou*inoins longue d^une occupation 
dont la necessite est indiscutable. L’Autriche-Hongne ne peut pas avoir 
interet a prolonger une situation qul^n^est ni la paix ni la guerre, mais 
qui pese lourdement sur tout le monde et ne saurait evidemment pas durer. 

Nous ne saunons admettre qu’elle aspire comme rAngleterre a nous 
infliger un echec afin de relever son prestige au depens du n6tre. Ce 
serait entretenir une illusion que notre langage et notre attitude devraient 
suffire k dissiper 

II faut done trouver une issue quelconque. 

Tel est le but de la mission du Comte Ignatyev. 

Nous Comptons sur le concours du Comte Andrassy et je n’ai pas 
besoin de reclamer de Vous celui que Vous serez a m^me de preter a 
cette negociation importante en mettant votre experience locale a la 
disposition de TEnvoye de N.A M. 

411. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 11/23 March (letter) 

Je ne vois pas un Ministre Anglais sans qu’il me demande de lui 
expliquer le sens de '‘la liberte d’ appreciation et d’ action/' Tapplication 
de ce principe au Congr^s et en quoi, enfin, la libre discussion exigte par 
rAngleterre pouvait restremdre Tusage de cette m^me liberte pour nous ? 

Je cherche autant que possible a eviter ces sortes d’entretiens d'autant 
plus que dans le siecle ou nous vivons, et soumis comme nous le sommes 
aux effets d'une " diplomatic electrique," je Grains de foumir aux Mmistres 
Anglais des mterpretations qui ne seraient pas identiquement les V6tres ; 
cependant, comme je ne puis pas me taire, je donne k Lord Derby et a 
se's collegues les eclaircissements suivants 

La liberte d’appreciation et d'action pour tous, — veut dire que nous 
ne vous empechons pas de soulever la discussion sur tout^ce qui vous 
paraitrait etre d'lnteret europeen Si vous n'en abusez pas, nous accep- 
terons chaque fois une pareille discussion et nous le ferons dans un esprit 
de franchise et de conciliation. Mais en revanche, si vous souleviez une 
question a laquelle nous ne pournons attnbuer d'interets communs, et 
surtout si vous etiez appuyes par d’autres, — ^nous nous reservencJiis alors 
la liberte de refuser cette discussion et nous quitterions le Congres. C'est 
la ce que nous entendons par “ liberte d'appreciation et d'actioi^"^' ’ 
tandis que vous voulez pouvoir toucher a tout et nous obliger d'avance 
k accepter la mise en question de tous les points 

Quelle obstacle y voyez vous ^ me dit-on, puisque vous n'etes pas 
forces d' accepter les decisions du Congres, et que vous gardez la faculte 
d'y refuser votre acquiescement final ? 

Je leur reponds : pourquoi nous obliger a des discussions steriles, si 
nous sommes pour notre puit, fermement resolus k ne pas ceder sur 
certains points ^ En un mot, si vous ne touchez, — comme vous dites 
vouloir le faire, — qu'a d'mterets vxaiment europeens, soyez persuades 
que nous ne vous chicanerons pas, il est de notre mteret de les resoudre 
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en commun. Si au contraire vous souleviez des points qui nous parai- 
traient inadmissibles, — ^soyez Surs que nous ecarterions la discussion, car 
ce serait Ik pour nous une question de dignite nationale. 

De deux choses Tune, ou nous nous mettrons d'accord et le Congres 
reussira, ou bien faute d' entente il avortera, eventualite centre laquelle 
on ne saurUit de premunir. 

412. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 11/23 March 1878 (letter) 

Le ton peu parlementaire, avec lequel a parle le Premier Mmistre au 
premier Levee de la Reine, m'a oblige de cesser toutes relations avec 
lui, Je le regrette, parce que nos echanges d’idees a maintes reprises 
avaient eu leur bon c6te , mais il etait inadmissible que Lord Beaconsfield 
deverse inpunement sur le representant de TEmpereur toute la bile qu’il 
a amassee centre la Russie. 

Je vois neanmoins plusieurs de ses intimes et je crois devoir Vous 
rapporter I'entretien que j'ai eu avec Tun d’eux. 

Il me faisait entrevoir, — dans une bonne intention, disait-il, la gravite 
du rejet de notre part de la condition anglaise Le Congres ne pourrait 
plus se reunir et il ne resterait au Gouvernement de la Reme qu'a envoyer 
k Petersbourg et a Constantinople une declaration identique, portant 
que tout ce qui a ete fait et conclu k St Stefano serait considere par 
Angleterre comme nul et non avenu apres quoi Loftus serait rappele, 

J’ai repondu a mon interlocuteur que je n'en croyais pas un simple 
mot Lord Beaconsfield a trop d'esprit pour commettre une bevue de 
ce genre ce serait comme si apres une joumee de pluie Lord Beaconsfield 
declarait que cette pluie est consideree comme nulle et non avenue, et 
si cette pluie, fertilisant le sol, avait fait pousser de nouvelles plantes, 
qubl declarait, tout en les voyant pousser, que ces plantes sont nulles et 
non avenues ! 

Une declaration pareille ne changerait rien au fait accompli. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. By Max Beloff , Vol I, 1929-1936. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs , Oxford University Press, London, 1947, pp. 261, with 
map. 

Mr. Beloff’s book is the first of two volumes to be published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs surveying 
Soviet foreign policy from 1929 to the German invasion in June, 1941. 
Volume I takes the main story down to the German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March, 1936. Volume II will continue it to June, 1941, 
and will also examine Soviet-Turkish relations and Soviet policy in the 
Straits (Question and in the Middle East during the period as a whole. 

The present volume is divided into three parts and five appendices. 
Part I IS limited to a single chapter on “ The International Position of 
Soviet Russia in the Autumn of 1929.'’ Part II, which is entitled 
World Depression and the Rise of the Aggressors,” covers the period 
from 1929 to the beginning of 1933. It consists of an introductory 
chapter sketching some of the mam features of Soviet foreign policy 
during these years and four further chapters on the international aspects 
of the first five years’ plan, the U.S.S R. and the organs of international 
co-operation, Russia and the Weimar Republic, and Russia and the 
Far East. Part III, which is entitled '' The Search for Collective 
Security,” has a similar introductory chapter followed by eight chapters 
on Russia and the Nazi Reich, Russia and Great Bntain, Russia and 
America, the U.S S.R. and the League of Nations, the Russian Security 
Pacts, Russia and the Far East, Soviet nationalism and the Red Army, 
and the Seventh Congress of the Commmtern. The five appendices deal 
with the U.S. S.R. and International Organisation, ‘the development of 
the Soviet Far East, Russia and^ the Chinese revolution, Russia and 
Sinkiang, and Russia and Mongolia But why '' Russia ” when linked 
with other states and U.S S R.” when linked with international bodies 
is never explained. 

To judge from his footnotes and references, Mr. Beloff has based tiJe 
first volume of his survey of Soviet foreign policy on non-Soviet secondary 
authorities supplemented by such pnmary authorities as the texts of 
treaties, notes, speeches, etc., pubhshed at the t-ime He has also drawn 
on the periodical press in Enghsh, French and German. But he makes 
very little use of Soviet periodicals and even less use of the daily press in 
any language. In a preface Lord Astor explains that owing to the 
previous lack of systematic study of Soviet policy important classes of 
material in Russian, particularly specialised periodicals, had never been 
adequately examined and analysed and that it was clearly impossible 
for this lost ground to be made up by a single investigator in the time 
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available. This and the limitations of the other material used impel 
Lord Astor to add that Mr BelofLs study is '' bound to be defective in 
many respects and cannot claim to be a definitive work."' But he 
believes that in spite of its admitted shortcomings it possesses an 
exceptional value '' in view of the importance of the subject and the 
lack of serfous work on it in English. He also hopes that it may stimulate 
further enquiry into special aspects of Soviet policy and give some 
indication of the most fruitful lines of future research. 

Within the limits indicated in Lord Aster's preface, Volume I of Mr. 
Beloff’s survey is a workmanlike book, full of interesting information, 
on the whole soundly interpreted. It shows how the Soviet leaders aimed 
at increasing Soviet security and preserving international peace by estab- 
hshing and strengthening Soviet relations with individual capitalist 
states whilst at the same time furthering and using social and political 
differences mside these states, particularly inside key states like Germany 
and China Mr Beloff regards the first five years' plan as the master- 
key to every aspect of Russian policy m the years immediately following 
1929 " if only because it. made peace and the development of trade with 
aU countries the over-riding consideration for Soviet leaders. Between 
1929 and 1932 Germany supplied more of the Soviet Union's imports 
than any other power whilst Britain took more of her exports The 
Soviet Union also mamtained close political relations with Germany 
and sympathised with Germany’s dislike of the Versailles settlement 
which the Commmtern denounced even as late as 1928 as ‘'a most 
shameless robber treaty " But Soviet relations with Britain and France 
remained difficult and strained, partly because the Soviet government 
suspected both countries of working for a capitalist anti-Soviet front 
as the prelude to renewed intervention. The Soviet leaders were also 
highly critical and suspicious of the League of Nations. But this did 
not prevent them from talking part in the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament where the Soviet Union, which continued to press for general 
disarmament, usually voted with Germany in opposition to France and 
Britain. In the Far East the Soviet government showed its determina- 
tion to maintain its rights and privileges in Manchuria, particularly its 
title to the Chinese Eastern Railway, against attempted encroachments 
b> the Chinese government- But when the Japanese occupied Man- 
churia and established the puppet state of Manchukuo in 1931-1932, the 
Soviet government accepted the new situation, though it left Japan in 
no doubt that it would be swift to resist encroachments on its own 
territory. The most interesting chapter m Part II is the chapter on 
Russia and the Weimar Republic " m which Mr. Beloff sharply criticises 
Comnaiatem tactics in Germany, particularly the all-out attack on social 
democracy which Stalin had denounced in November, 1927, as '' an ideo- 
logical prop of capitalism.*’ Mr. Beloff maintains that this communist 
vendetta " against the social democrats greatly helped Hitler and the 
nazis, who also profited from the growing disturbances and viol^ce for 
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which the German communists themselves must bear some of the respon- 
sibility. On occasion the communists even collaborated with the Nazis 
against the social democrats and were tragically surprised when the 
nazis decisively defeated not only the social democrats but themselves 
as well. 

Hitler’s seizure of power and the rebirth of German mihtary might, 
which followed so quickly on Japanese aggression in the Far East, 
greatly influenced the tactics if not the strategy of Soviet foreign policy 
As is clear from his report to the seventeenth party congress in January, 
1934, Stalin was open for the same good relations with Nazi Germany 
as he claimed to have established with Fascist Italy, provided the nazis 
renounced their ideas of German expansion in the Ukrame and the 
Baltic. But when the anti-Soviet line m Nazi policy persisted, Mr. 
Beloff shows how the Soviet government sought to strengthen Soviet 
security and maintain mtemational peace by joining the League of 
Nations and trying to make it a '' strong ” league and by working for 
an Eastern Locarno linked to the Western Locarno by a Franco-Soviet 
agreement. German and Polish hostility virtually killed the plan for 
a general eastern pact. But in May, 1935, the French and Soviet 
governments and the Czechoslovak and Soviet governments concluded 
mutual assistance pacts which, it was hoped, would be followed by a 
general eastern pact of “ non-aggression, consultation, and non-assistance 
to the aggressor.” At the same time the Soviet leaders found fresh fuel 
for their smouldering suspicion that France and Britain wished to use 
Nazi Germany as the spearhead of a capitalist drive against the Soviet 
Union in such developments as the proposed western air pact, the Anglo- 
German naval agreement of 1933, and the opposition of important sections 
of French opinion to the ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact. In the 
end the French Senate approved the pact five days after German troops 
had reoccupied the Rhineland. Mr Beloff maintains that in the Far 
East the Soviet leaders were primarily concerned to prevent Japan 
from combining with Nazi Germany in an anti-Soviet policy. This led 
them to make concessions to Japan, the most important of which was 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. But they left the ^panese 
in little doubt that they would resist any encroachment on either 
Soviet territory or the territory of the Mongolian Peoples’ RepuMic. 
Another important development of these years, not unconnected with the 
Far Eastern situation, was the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the USA. in November, 1933. But this new success for Soviet 
diplomacy did not immediately bring the results which the Soviet govern- 
ment probably expected from it. 

The chief weakness of Mr. Beloff’s book is its failure to give a really ^ 
adequate account of the underlying Marxist-Leninist analysis of world 
developments which largely determined the strategy and to some extent 
the tactics of Soviet foreign poHcy. In May, 1925, in a report on the 
work of the fourteenth conference of the Russian communist party 
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Stalin had recalled that according to Lenin the victory of the proletariat 
m Russia meant the beginning of a new epoch, ” the epoch of world 
revolution . . full of conflicts and wars, of attacks and retreats . . . 
an epoch leading to the^ victory of the proletanat in the chief capitalist 
countries and covering “ a whole strategic period which may occupy 
years or perhaps decades/' He had added that the Russian revolution 
of 1917 had inaugurated the third '' strategic period " of the revolution, 
the objective of which is the overthrow of the bourgeoisie throughout 
the world " This third period was '' certain to be protracted," and 
like the firk period from 1900 to 1917 and the second period from 
February to October, 1917, it would see the tide of the international 
revolutionary movement ebbing and flowing. Already the tide which 
had been flowing strongly from 1917 to 1923 had begun to ebb and 
world capitalism had been able to achieve temporary stabilisation." 
But the Soviet system had also stabilised itself, and it was the estab- 
lishment of " a certain temporary equilibrium between these two stabi- 
lisations " which characterised the mternational situation. “ Why are 
there two stabilisations ? " Stalin went on. Because the world is 
now split into two camps : the capitalist camp with Anglo-Amencan 
capital at the head ; and the socialist camp with the Soviet Union 
at the head Because the international situation will be determined 
more and more by the relation of forces of these two camps." " Who 
will defeat whom ? " he asked. " That is the essence of the question." 

In December, 1925, Stalin developed his views in greater detail in 
his report to the fourteenth congress of the Soviet communist party. 
He again talked of a temporary balance of forces and a certain period of 
'' peaceful cohabitation " between the Soviet Union and the capitalist 
states. But this time he drew attention to five groups of contradic- 
tions " without an examination of which it was impossible to under- 
stand the international position of the Soviet Union. The first group 
consisted of contradictions between the proletariat and bourgeoisie of 
the capitalist world, particularly of Europe where the deteriorating 
conditions of the workers would inevitably strengthen the revolutionary 
movement even though it was ebbing for the time being. The second 
group consisted of contradictions between imperialist states and colonial 
couintnes where industrial expansion was leading to the growth of a 
proletariat and where culture, a national intelligentsia, and a national- 
revolutionary movement were developing, especially in such areas as 
India, Egypt, Syria, Morocco, and China. The third group was to be 
found in contradictions between the victor and vanquished states in the 
recent war. Here the main feature was the attempt to repress Germany, 
Austria and other countries by the Versailles treaty, the Dawes plan 
and the Locarno agreement. But the Dawes plan was pregnant with 
revolution for Germany while Locarno was pregnant with a new 
European war. The fourth group of contradictions consisted of contra- 
dictions between the 'victor powers themselves: between the U.S.A 
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and Britain over oil and markets, which Stalin was to describe in July, 
1928, as “ the fundamental contradiction ; •between Britam and France 
over hegemony m Europe ; between the U.S A and Japan in the Far 
East. The fifth group consisted of contradictions between the Soviet 
Union which was the leader of the dissatisfied and the anti-imperiahsts 
and had uow become the centre of attraction for the workers of the 
west and the revolutionaries of the east, and the capitalist world headed 
by Britam and America. While the socialist world was healthy and 
thriving and was developing unity of interests against imperialism, the 
capitalist world was torn by clashes of interest and was disintegrating 
and decaying All this had brought an end to the war against Russia 
and had led to a temporary balance of forces and the beginning of a 
period of '' peaceful cohabitation '' between the Soviet Union and the 
capitalist states Stalin added that this substitution of peaceful cohabi- 
tation for war was also prompted by America's desire to avoid war in 
Europe at a time when she was investing large sums of money m it as 
well as by the importance for European capitalism of again opening up 
Russian markets and raw matenals. In conclusion, Stalin defined the 
tasks of the Soviet communist party in the international revolutionary 
movement and in Soviet foreign policy. In the international revolu- 
tionary movement the party should work for stronger communist parties 
in the west, for the achievement of western trade union unity, for closer 
bonds bet)veen the Soviet proletariat and the liberation movement in 
oppressed countnes and for the victory of socialist elements in the Soviet 
Union itself. In Soviet foreign policy they must fight against new wars 
and work for normal relations with capitalist countnes, for the expansion 
of Soviet foreign trade, for a rapprochement with the vanquished and 
other states which opposed the dominant league of the great powers, and 
for closer contacts with the dependent and colonial states. 

At the fifteenth party congress in December, 1927, Stalin stressed 
that the stabilisation of capitalism was only partial and temporary and 
that out of it would develop an intensification of the “ general crisis " 
of capitalism which would m turn destroy stability and mevitably cause 
new imperialist wars. But new wars were impossible without • prior 
repression of workers and colonies, and this repression was already in 
tram and was preparing the ground for a new revolutionary upsui;ge 
in both Europe and the colonies. Stalin added that the approach and 
preparation of new imperialist wars had also revived the tendencies 
towards intervention and war against the Soviet Union, particularly on 
the part of Britain, which was trying to create a united anti-Soviet front. 
On the other hand some of the capitalist states wanted to maintain peace- 
ful relations with the Soviet Union. All this led Stalin to affirm that the 
period of '' peaceful cohabitation " of which he had spoken in 1925 
was now giving place to a period of imperialist attacks and preparation 
for intervention against the U.S.S.R. “ Our task therefore, he went 
on, ''is to take account of the contradictions in the imperialist camp, 
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to delay war . . . and to take all measures for preserving peaceful rela- 
tions. We cannot forget Lenin’s statement that a very great deal m our 
constructive work will depend on whether we succeed m delaying war 
with the capitalist world, which is inevitable, but which can be put off 
until either the proletarian revolution in Europe npens, or the colonial 
revolutions come completely to a head, or the capitalists come to blows 
with each other over a share-out of colonies. The maintenance of 
peaceful relations with capitalist countries is therefore obligatory for us ” 
When Stalin again came to define the party’s tasks in the mternational 
revolutionary movement and Soviet foreign policy, he largely repeated 
what he had said two years earlier, except that he also called for a struggle 
against the interventionist tendencies of Britain and a strengthening 
of the Soviet Union’s powers of self-defence. 

At the sixteenth party congress in June, 1930, Stalin talked of “ the 
turn of the tide ” — for the U.S.S.R. “ a turn towards a new and more 
important economic advance'' for the capitalist countdes “ a turn towards 
economic decUne." He went on to argue that the most important result 
of the world economic cnsis was to reveal and sharpen the inherent 
contradictions of world capitalism of which he had spoken at the four- 
teenth party congress in December, 1925. This meant that the stabili- 
sation of capitalism would come to an end and that the danger of war 
would grow at an mcreasingly rapid rate.” '' Imperialists need war,” 
he said, because it is the only way of redividing the world,” It also 
meant that the reviving revolutionary movement among the masses ” 
would ” develop with new force ” and that in a number of countries the 
economic crisis would '' grow into a political crisis ” In particular Stalin 
thought it ” mad ” to imagine that the German proletariat would ever 
allow the German and the foreign bourgeoisie to “ squeeze twenty 
milliard marks out of its muscles ” as reparations “ without serious 
struggles and convulsions ” “ We Bolsheviks,” he said, “ do not believe 

in miracles.” Stalin added that while in external policy the bourgeoisie 
would seek a way out of the crisis through a new imperialist war and 
intervention, in internal policy they would extend fascism by making 
use of^all the forces of reaction including social democracy, which Stalin 
had described in July, 1928, as the main support of capitalism within 
tHft working class and the chief enemy of communism.” But the pro- 
letariat would fight imperialist exploitation and the danger of war, would 
turn from “ social democratic illusions ” to the communists, and would 
” seek a way out through revolution.” Stalin also dwelt on the '' con- 
tradiction ” between the capitahst world and the Soviet Union and 
argued that the economic crisis would strengthen the capitalist ten- 
dency towards intervention ” against the Soviet Union. But at the 
same time; the bourgeoisie knew perfectly well that intervention was 
a dangerous, double-edged weapon, and some of them were wondering 
whether it would not be better to maintain peace and develop trade 
with the Soviet Union. “ It is the struggle of these two factors,” Stalin 
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added, “ that determines the external position of the U.S.S.R." Our 
policy,’' he concluded, '' is a policy of peace and strengthenmg trade 
relations with all countries . . . we have succeeded in maintaining 
peace and have not allowed our enemies to draw us into conflict in spite 
of a number of provocative acts and adventurist assaults by warmongers 
... we shall continue this policy of peace with all our strength and 
all our resources We do not want a single foot of foreign territory. 
But neither shall we yield a single inch of our own territory to anyone.” 

At the seventeenth party congress in January, 1934, Stalin maintained 
that the world economic crisis had proved to be the most serious and 
lasting of all capitalist crises and had resulted in unprecedented political 
tension both between the capitalist states and inside them. Matters 
were clearly moving towards a new war for a redivision of the world and 
spheres of influence to the advantage of the stronger states. At the same 
time the masses in the capitalist countries were becoming desperate and 
the idea of storming capitalism ” was maturing in their minds, as the 
Spanish revolution and the expansion of the Soviet districts in China 
showed. This explained why the ruling capitalist classes were annulling 
the last remains of parliamentarianism and bourgeois democracy and 
why they were driving communist parties underground and resorting to 
fascism. But the defeat of fascism in Spam had again shown that 
fascism was far from permanent, and the more the bourgeoisie became 
involved in warlike combinations and resorted to methods of terror against 
the working class and the 'peasantry the quicker the revolutionary tide 
would rise. Stalin admitted that it had been hard for the Soviet Union 
to pursue its peace policy in an '' atmosphere poisoned by the miasmas 
of warlike combinations ” But she counted on her growing economic 
and political power, on moral support from millions of workers in all 
countries who were vitally interested in maintaining peace, on the common 
sense of countries which for one reason or another were not interested 
in a breach of the peace and wished to develop their trade with the 
Soviet Union, and on the Soviet army which was ready to defend, the 
country against assaults from outside. Stalin drew particular attention 
first to the recent turn towards better relations between the U.S.S R. 
and Poland and between the U.S S.R. and France, and secondly to the 
establishment of normal relations between the U.S.S R and the U.§rA 
At the same time he denied German statements that the Soviet Union 
was now orienting herself on Prance and Poland and had become a sup- 
porter instead of an opponent of the Versailles treaty and that this change 
was to be explained by the establishment of the fascist regime in Germany. 
He admitted that the Soviet Union was far from enraptured by this 
regime. But fascism had not prevented her from establishing the best 
relations with Italy, for example. Stalin argued that the Soviet Union 
had not oriented herself on Germany in the past any more than she was 
orientating herself on France and Poland at the moment. Instead, she 
had relied and would rely on herself alone, and if her interests required 
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a rapprochement with any state interested in peace she would go forward 
without vacillation. According to Stalin the real root of the problem 
lay in a change in the policy of Germany herself and in the inclination 
of her present rulers towards the Kaiser's old policy of expansion in the 
Ukraine and the Baltic. “ Our policy,” Stalin insisted, '' is clear. It 
is a policy of maintaining peace and strengthening trade relations with 
all countries . . those who want peace and aim at business contacts 
with us will always get support from us. But those who try to attack 
our country will get a crushing rebuff in order to teach them in future 
not to stick their swinish snout into our Soviet garden.” 

These and certain other pronouncements by Stalin on international 
affairs reveal a consistent pattern of thought and analysis which needs 
to be thoroughly understood and grasped by any serious student of 
Soviet foreign policy. Mr Beloff himself is well aware of this pattern and 
devotes several pages of his first chapter to an attempt to describe it. 
He also deals with it again in his final chapter on the seventh congress 
of the Commintern. But the account which he gives is far from adequate 
and pays too little attention to what might be called the d3mamics of 
Stalin’s dialectics. For example, it fails to bring out the general signi- 
ficance and implications of Stalin’s speech of December, 1927, with its 
assertion that a capitalist crisis was approaching and would inevitably 
lead to a new war and a fresh wave of revolutionary fervour among the 
masses. In fact, the book refers to the speech only once, in the appendix 
on Russia and the Chinese revolution. Mr. Beloff is in general much 
readier to cite and quote Litvinov and Molotov than Stalin, which is all 
the more surprising because it seems clear that the general line of Soviet 
foreign policy was laid down by the Pohtburo of the communist party, 
in which Stalin was the dominant figure But while it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Beloff has not given a really adequate account of the underlying 
pattern of orthodox Soviet thinking on international developments during 
these years, the first volume of his survey deserves a warm welcome for 
its indisputably solid qualities, particularly for the industry with which 
he has assembled his facts and for the lucid way m which he marshals 
them. '"It augurs well for Volume II, which it is to be hoped will soon 
become available. 

^ G H. Bolsover 

Cechy V dobe husove, 1378 to 1415. By F, M. Bartos , Ceske Dejiny dilu II, 
cast 6, Vydal Jan Laichter v Praze, 1947, 515 pp., with 20 plates, 
price 219 kcs. 

This volume on the history of Bohemia in the age of Hus brings a monu- 
mental undertaking one step nearer to completion. It is a tribute to 
the persistence and devotion of Czechoslovak historians that despite two 
world wars, two revolutions, and the dismemberment and occupation of 
the country by the Germans the task of producing this great History of 
Bohemia has gone steadily forward. 
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It was during the last years of Habsburg rule that the publishing 
house of Laichter embarked on the project of producing a series of volumes 
which would cover the whole history of the Bohemian state with a fuUness 
of detail which would make it possible to incorporate the findings of the 
great body of research that Czech and German scholars have been conduct- 
ing for the past seventy years. The first two massive volp.mes were 
published in 1912 and 1913, and in them Vaclav Novotn^ took the story 
of Bohemia from the prehistoric Celtic period down to the end of the 
I2th century. After the establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic 
the task was resumed with even greater enthusiasm. No\?otn;^ com- 
pleted his part of the work by writing the third and fourth volumes of 
part I and thereby completed the story to the defeat and death of Pfemysl 
Otakar II in 1278. A fifth volume of part I was added by J. V. Simak, 
entitled Stredovekd kolomsace v umich ceskych, being an accQulit of the 
influx of German farmers, artisans, mmers and merchants into the 
Bohemian lands, chiefly in the 12th and 13th centuries. This volume was 
necessary because Novotn^ had virtually ignored this vital aspect of 
Czech mediaeval history in his volumes. Meantime professor Rudolf 
Urbanek had been employing all his ripe scholarship m writmg and 
publishing the three volumes of part III, which cover the period from 
the end of Hussite wars to 1462. 

The next to take up the task was one of the last and greatest of 
the heirs of Palack;^, Professor Josef Susta. He had published the first 
two volumes of part II of the History, dealmg with the last of the Pfemy- 
slid kings and the beginnings of the Luxemburg dynasty (1278 to 1333) 
before his over-tender conscience drove him to take his own life in 1945. 
Fortunately for us he left two more volumes ready for publication. One, 
covermg the last years of John of Luxemburg and the period of his 
son Charles's regency {Otec a syn, 1333 to 1346), has already appeared ; 
the other, Karel IV, 1346 to 1355 is in the press. 

There was thus left a gap, the period from 1355 to 1438, not yet 
covered. This is the most significant and interestmg period in the 
history of the kingdom of Bohemia, for in it faU the ripest achievements 
of Charles IV's political construction, the crucial constitutional ^^onflict 
of the first part of the reign of Vaclav IV, the beginnings of the Czech 
movement for religious reform, the career of John Hus, and the ^pic 
struggle for national independence and religious freedom that makes of 
the Hussite wars an event of European significance. Who was to wnte 
this great story ? ’Novotnf, Pekaf and Krofta were dead , Urbanek had 
buried himself in the obscure labyrinths of Dark-age history , Mendl 
and Susta had fallen victims of the Nazi occupation. Fortunately there 
survived professor Bartos, who has spent the whole of his long life in the 
study of the minutiae of the Hussite movement, in the edit mg of texts, 
the provision of bibliographies to the manuscripts preserved m theNational 
Museum, m the elucidation of nice points of chronology and authenticity, 
and in vigorous but fruitful controversy with the able Catholic Hussite 
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scholars, Flajshans and Sedlak. Bartos had used the enforced leisure 
of the years of German occijpation to co-ordinate and consolidate the 
vast mass of material collected m a lifetime of study, and the fruits of 
his labours are now made available in the volume under review. 

This study of Bohemia m the age of Hus has most of the virtues and 
few of the faults of the earlier volumes of the series. It tells a complete 
story and assumes little prior knowledge on the part of the reader , it 
is full, sober in its judgments, well illustrated and indexed. Students 
who use this book as a startmg point for further studies in the period 
may perhaps regret that the bibliography which Professor Bartos supplies 
in the form of an excursus is so discursive. There is indeed much to be 
said for a hihUografhte rmsonnee, but it does not make for ease of reference 
when the raisonnement is in the form of an essay Professor BartoS 
has also added to the value of the work by appending a senes of brief 
biographies of the personnel of the kmg’s Council and an essay on his 
own and his predecessors' views of the character of King Vaclav. 

It was inevitable, given the character of the period and professor 
Bartos’s own approach to history that the strength of the book should 
be in its treatment of the great political and ecclesiastical cnses of the 
reign, and that its chief deficiency should be on the social and economic 
side. There is hardly a word about the peasants, and very little about 
those artisans and merchants who were providing the material wealth 
which made of Prague in the 14th century what Matthias of Janov called 
the “ metropolis of the world." 

For the rest, it is interesting that Professor Bartos's book is more 
valuable m the account it giv^s of the constitutional struggle for the 
control of the Council between the lords and the king, than for what he 
has to say about Hus and the movement for religious reform. This is 
probably due to the fact that the latter topic has fairly recently been 
so thoroughly dealt with by the enthusiastic and scholarly works of the 
great Hussite savants, Novotn^, Kybal, Sedlak and Flajshans, that in 
the comparatively short space at his disposal Professor Bartos could do 
little more than summarise their conclusions and correct a few chrono- 
logical details, though even in this restricted field I feel he can hardly 
be right m placing the students' rag organised by Vok of Valdstejn 
in J410, before the preaching of the indulgence for John XXIII’s 
Neapolitan crusade , surely the Bull which the student dressed as a 
harlot “ mockingly, with leers and inviting gestures, offered for sale to 
all that stood by" must have been the Bull of indulgence of 1412 and 
not the Bull of Hus’s excommunication of 1410. 

What IS of great interest to the English reader of this book is the 
parallel between the events in England under Richard II and in Bohemia 
under Vaclav IV. Within a year of each other the two young kings 
succeeded after the long reigns of their famous predecessors , m both 
countries the lords seized the opportunity thus provided to seek'to recover 
control of the government of the country from the hands of the royal 
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bureaucracy ; the aims and character of the Lords Appellant in England 
are remarkably similar to those of the Czech, lords who twice imprisoned 
Vaclav and governed the country in his despite for almost ten years, such 
men as Henry of Rozmberk, Henry Berg, Ota of Bergov, Bore§ of Riesen- 
burk, John Michalec and Bocek of Kunstat ' The parts played m 
England by the king’s uncles of Lancaster, Gloucester and^York has 
much in common with the conduct of Vaclav’s brothers John of Gorlitz 
and Sigismund and of his cousins the margraves Jost and Prokop. In 
both countries it was a struggle for the control of the administration : 
m England for the offices of Treasurer, Chancellor, Keeper and Controller 
of the Wardrobe and Household, Lord Chief Justice and Lord Mayor of 
London , in Bohemia it was a struggle for the offices of Chancellor and 
Vice-chancellor, Chief Justice, Chief Burgrave, Protonotary and Master 
of the Mmt. In both countnes the king sought to govern through men 
of bourgeois or yeoman origin, men whom Bartos somewhat misleadingly 
calls favourites.” Men like Peter of Vartenburk, T^a of Koldice, 
Konrad Krajif, Henry Skopek and John Cuch who were Vaclav’s chosen 
councillors were not mere petted popinjay’s of the fashion of Henry Ill’s 
Poitevin favourites or Edward II’s darlings, but more like their con- 
temporaries at Richard II’s court, Simon Burley, Skirlaw and Michael 
de la Pole, able and hard-working administrators of the departments of 
state. It is probable that when Bohemian administrative history has 
been as thoroughly studied as has been done by Tout in his Chapters m 
the Admimstrative History of England the parallel will be found to be even 
more exact. 

Professor Bartos lays considerable emphasis on the direct mduence 
of the Appellants’ rebellion in England in 1387 in stimulatmg the aristo- 
cratic revolt m Bohemia in 1394 Not only had the mamage of Vaclav’s 
sister Anne to Richard II meant important comings and goings between 
the two courts, but in 1392 Henry of Bolmgbroke visited Prague and was 
entertained there by the archbishop, Jan of Jenstejn, already an enemy 
of the king. Professor BartoS argues that what Bolingbroke told Jenstejn 
about the methods of successful aristocratic revolt may have materially 
assisted the archbishop in planning the rebellion of the lords against 
Vaclav. It would be bold to deny such a possibility, but it seems that 
parallel events in the two countnes were due much more to similar social 
conditions and to a similar crisis m constitutional relations than to any 
direct intercourse. Bolmgbroke was probably no more the direct cause 
of the barons’ war in Bohemia than Wyclif was the primary cause of the 
Bohemian movement for religious reform. In both cases the Englishmen 
did no more than provide a concurrent stimulus to a movement already 
well under way. How much the position m Bohemia was the independent 
and local manifestation of a phenomenon common to all advanced states 
m the fourteenth century can be understood when it is remembered that 
a very similar state of affairs existed in France at exactly the same time 
in the struggle of the king’s uncles of Anjou, Berry *and Burgundy to get 
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possession of the state machinery at the expense of the feeble Charles VI, 
and also in Hungary where, after the death of Lewis I, Sigismund had to 
fight the baronial conspiracy led by the count of Cilli and the archbishop 
of Esztergom. 

The latter half of Professor Barton's book is necessarily pre-occupied 
with the (development of the religious reform movement from the date 
of the great impetus given to it when Jerome of Prague brought back 
copies of Wyclifs Tnalogus, Dialogus, and de Euchansha from England 
in 1402 From that point the story sweeps forward with the logic of 
tragedy to'' the climax of Hus’s execution at Constance in 1415. The 
story of how a movement, begun by one or two individual moral zealots 
fifty years before, developed through ecclesiastical and theological criticism 
to become the basis of the first national Church, is one which Professor 
Bartos of all men now livmg is best equipped to tell. It is a pity that it 
must for the time remain in the comparative obscurity of the Czech 
language It is devoutly to be hoped that the present domestic concern 
of Czechoslovakia with its modern problems may not delay the completion 
of this great national history by Professor Bartos or one or other of his 
colleagues and pupils. 

R. R. Betts. 

Sprawa polska w roku 1848, By Jozef Feldman ; publ. by the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Krakow, 1933, pp. 350. 

Poland's Place in Europe, Edited by Zygmunt Wojciechowski ; Poznafi, 
1947 (Instytut Zachodni), pp. 460, with 27 maps. 

On 16 June, 1946, with the premature death of J 6 zef Feldman, Polish 
historical science lost one of its ablest and most respected pillars — ■ 
lost him at the very height of his powers, for he was only forty-seven 
and can certainly be reckoned a war casualty Son of a famous father, 
Wilhelm, who had made his name long before the first World War as a 
journalist, critic {Historja liter atury polskiej od 1863 r, do igi4 r , — still 
probably the best thing of its kind), and historian {Historja Myili poU~ 
tycznej*polskiej , of which the second edition was improved and expanded 
by the son, to make it an unique work in that field), he took his degree 
in Xracow in the middle twenties, working chiefly under Professors 
Konopczyflski and Kot. He became a member of the teaching staff 
in 1927, and ten years later was promoted professor. In 1945 he became 
a Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Concerning himself chiefly with modem Europe, he made Polish- 
German relations his special study, publishing the volume under review 
in 1933, and a larger work, Bismarck i Polska, five years later. Of 
this last book, which was noticed in this Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 236 sq,, 
a second edition has recently appeared. Already some years earlier the 
editors had to thank him for valuable bibliographical materials which 
appeared in Vol. II, pp. 660 sqq. Like hisfeUow Slavs generally, writing 
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in a iittle-known language, he did not get the attention of the outside 
world as he deserved • but at home his views and his erudition were held 
in high honour. 

It was then fit and proper that Professor Wojciechowski should ask 
him to write the fourth part of Poland’s Place zfl Europe, whose title is 
Poland and Germany — the Latest Decades, an essay of just under one 
hundred pages The same material appeared in Polish in 1946 as 
Problem polsko-niemiecki w dziejach Taken together with an earlier 
study dealing with the Great Northern War, the books mentioned 
constitute a worthy account of the Polish-German conflict^* since the 
founding of the Prussian kingdom m 1700. 

A general review of the relations between the two neighbour peoples 
during a thousand years of history occupies the central place in this 
volume, and it has been done by the editor himself The opening pages 
give us a short paper by Dr M. K Zaleska on “ The Geographical Bases 
of Poland,’' which is followed by a somewhat longer and most useful 
essay by Lehr-Splawinski on “ The Origin and. Ancestral Home of the 
Slavs.” The whole book is admirably conceived, and the English version 
is well done — apart from a few sad lapses, eg, the title to Feldman’s 
w^ork. Warm commendation must be given to the wealth of useful maps, 

Feldman leads off by noting two sigmficant reversals of emphasis 
which mark Polish life before and after the turn of the last century. 
(1) There had emerged since 1815 a nation that was no longer “ gentry ” 
but composed chiefly of a growing middle class of business and profes- 
sional people on the one hand, and of a fast maturing peasants’ and 
workers’ element on the other and, interested as it was above all in 
economical and cultural progress, that nation turned from the eastward- 
thrusting tradition of other times to a westward-looking concern about 
industry and export — as well as for education and creature-comforts. 
Of old, Silesia and the sea-board had been neglected : now they were 
recognised as essential assets for the nation’s future.' (ii) With the 
creation, about the same time, of the Triple Entente, the partnership m 
brigandage between Prussia (after 1871 the Reich) and Tsarist Russia 
met its end. Poles who had been watching the course of events ^aw at 
last hopes of getting the issue of national liberation once more admitted 
to the council-chambers of Europe notably Roman Dmowski, pupil of 
that tireless stock-taker Jan Poplawski, who had dared to write as early 
as 1885 that only a Poland possessing the whole of the Vistula — from the 
Beskids to Danzig — could hope to survive. The result was a courageous 
book, La QuesUon Polonaise, which appeared in 1908 in Polish and 
French , in which he dared to argue that Russia should no longer be 
regarded by the Poles as public enemy No. i, since that role had now 
fallen to the rapidly growing might of Germany. From the west, he 
declared, and not from the east, the chief danger to Poland would come ; 
and indeed to the whole family of Slav peoples. 

Only those who have some knowledge of Polish history, in particular 
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of the work of Polish historians during the 19th century, can appreciate 
what a right-about-face this^meant, and how unpalatable it was for the 
majority of the nation Yet one plain fact stares us in the face the 
revolution against Tsardom, expected in 1914 not only by the Germans 
but even by Piisudskl and his fellow-legionaries, did not break out 
Conversely, the longer Central Poland suffered under German and Austrian 
occupation, the less disposed toward any dealings with the Central 
Empires did the nation become 

In his survey of the war years 1914-1918 Feldman rightly draws 
attention <0 decide what its line of policy toward Poland should be. 
The dilemma was little different from that faced by the lords of Prussia 
seventy years earlier, to which we turn in a moment. The Bethmann- 
Hollweg school, supported for different reasons by Delbrueck and 
Erzberger, and even — though as a rival — ^by the Governor in Warsaw, 
Eric von Beseler, planned seriously the setting-up of an independent 
Poland as a buffer-state against Russia. To the army people, on the 
other hand, with Hindenburg and Ludendorff in the lead, such a thing 
was out of the question. Especially the latter was venomous m his 
hostility to any recognition of the Poles as neighbours It was, then, by 
a curious irony that the decisions of November, 1916, to create a rump 
Poland, were taken under his directions — ^in the hope, of course, of 
getting a Polish army to replace the terrible losses around Verdun and 
the now demoralised Austro-Hungarian divisions. To achieve this he 
was even willing to have a German military band play Jeszcze Polska me 
zgin^la ! ' 

Nothing could come of it all, and for two reasons. No improvements 
were in sight in the Prussian treatment of the Poles under their domina- 
tion, and the historic pronouncement of President Wilson justified the 
growing feeling in Poland that the fate of the nation would not depend 
on the will of^one Great Power. A game of hide-and-seek went on for 
two years, not a whit more satisfying than that to be repeated twenty- 
five years later under the brutal rule of Hans Frank. Bethmann Hollweg 
had to resign, and m his place came Helfferich, a creature of Ludendorff, 
who fpllowed the extreme line of no concessions. 

In the sequel the German armies were bundled out of the country 
without a blow being struck. Another chapter in the relations of 
neighbour peoples was finished. 

What strikes the reader is the series of parallels to be found here 
with the events set out so ably by Feldman in his book on 1848 Then, 
just as in the days of Wilhelm II, Prussian policy was on the horns of a 
dilemma. The key year was 1840, when a new king, Frederic William IV, 
succeeded to the throne. The snag in the whole skein of relations was 
the fact that Tsar Nicholas I had constituted himself the chief guardian 
of the Holy AUiance, the defender of the Divine Right of dynasties to 
control the lives of their subjects, with the consequent subordination 
even of internal German affairs to his will. The new Prussian king 
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wanted to give his people a constitution, but he dared not do it . and 
he toyed with the idea of putting himself at* the head of a movement for 
the unification of the German peoples on democratic lines. His people, 
for the most part, demanded this, knowing full well that it might mean 
war with Russia As one of the helps to winning such a war, they 
visualised the restoration of a free Poland. But such a step could not 
be taken for two reasons . it would mean the handing over of what 
Prussia had gamed by the Partitions to the Poles, and it would upset 
the collusion of the Powers, confirmed by the Congress of ^Vienna, in 
those Partitions. This latter might have been risked if there had been 
any real prospect of support for such democratic proceedings either in 
Paris or London Such support was hoped for by the Polish leaders, 
whose plans for revolution could only succeed if a war with Russia 
ensued. It did not, thanks chiefly to the coolness of the Tsar, whose 
armies were mobilised but did not move (until the invasion of Hungary 
in 1849), skill of the Russian ambassador in Berlin, Count 

Meyendorff. The grim story of all these dealmgs is well told by 
Feldman, and his book should certainly be translated either into English 
or French 

W. J. Rose. 

Petr Veliky Sbornik statey pod redaktsiey doktora tstonoheskzch nauk. 
A. I. Andreev I [Peter the Great Collected papers, edited by 
A, L Andreev. Vol. I) , Moscow-Lenmgrad : Academy of Sciences 
of USSR., Historical Institute, 433 pp 
One of the most remarkable developments of Soviet Historiography in 
recent years has consisted in a conspicuous revival of minute research 
into the life and work of Peter the Great The posthumous publication 
of M M. Bogoslovsky's unfinished opus magnum with the modest title 
Peter I Material for a Biography (Russ.) — ^which started in 1940, and of 
which by now three volumes have appeared, was a convmcing sign of the 
renewed interest m Peter’s Reign. No less significant was the resumption 
of the monumental edition of his Letters and Papers, which seemed to have 
reached a premature end with the issue of the first half of the 7th Volume 
in 1918. After an interval of nearly thirty years the second half of the 
volume has recently (1946) appeared with the old title [Pisma i bumagi 
Imperatora Petra Vehkogo) and with the traditional copious annotations. 
Though highly significant, these long overdue publications alone could 
not of themselves be taken to constitute a novel trend in Soviet Historio- 
graphy * but there are a number of new works as well which definitely 
point in the same direction. In the last issue (No. 66) of the Slavonic 
Review we had already occasion to discuss the extremely valuable edition 
of Peter's Legislative Documents by N. A. Voskresensky. Another 
publication of similar importance, although of a different kind, is the 
collection of papers by various scholars edited by A. I. Andreev under the 
title Peter the Great. 
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This bulky volume consists of ten specialised articles — all of them 
based on intensive research. ^ Marked as VoL I, the book by its outward 
appearance alone is apt to encourage the hope that serious historical 
interest in Peter and his time will not be merely a passing phase, and this 
favourable impression is fortunately endorsed by the whole of its varied 
contents •'In this connection particular significance must be attached 
to the historiographical article by B. B. Kafengauz, who has taken great 
pains in recordmg the achievements of “ Soviet historiography on the 
'' Epoch oiPeter.'' It is interesting to note that the survey extends both 
to works published in 1918, but actually completed in the “ Bourgeois ” 
period, and to publications of Soviet origin, but only loosely bearing 
upon the subject It also includes Peter the Great ” by the late 
S. F. Platonov — a work which at the time of publication, in 1926 (as will 
be remembered by those who had occasion to hear the story), did not 
meet with easy approval in view of outspoken rejection by the eminent 
historian of the purely negative approach to Peter which in those years 
prevailed under the auspices of the ill-fated M. N. Pokrovsky. Two of 
the minor masterpieces in which S. F Platonov indulged in the later years 
of his life are also mentioned m a footnote (p. 383) This being so, 
B. B Kafengauz might well have added the papers published by Platonov 
m the Bulletin of the Academy m 1926 — one presenting some of the com- 
panions of humble origin with whom Peter preferred to spend his hours 
of leisure, the other disclosing for the first time curious details of the 
social life of the British merchants in Petersburg in Peter’s time. But 
it is of course difficult to define the limits for any bibliographical survey 
of so vast a subject. 

More obvious are the gaps in the complementary article by S. A. 
Feygina dealing with '' Foreign Literature on Peter the Great during the 
last quaiter of a century.” The second volume of the Geschichte Russlands 
by the late professor K. Stahlm, largely devoted to the reign of Peter, 
may of course have been among the books which remained inaccessible 
to the author. It is nevertheless strange not to find the last German 
standard work at least mentioned among the many books in German 
and irf other languages, which are discussed at length. Equally strange 
it is to see that at best only one foreign periodical has been consulted, 
although according to the title the survey is not limited to books. To 
some extent the reason may have been the same ; but in any case the 
fact remains that a number of articles have passed unnoticed — among 
them even material published for the first time Thus, in 1936, the 
Slavonic Review had an article on '' Jacobite relations with Peter the 
Great,” by M. Bruce, based on the Stuart MSS. at Windsor Castle and 
illustrated by a facsimile letter by Peter Only a few years earlier, in 
1931-1932, a considerable number of documents from the State Archives 
in Berlin was published in extenso by the present writer, in the Zettschrift 
fuT Osteufopdische Geschichte i (i) a long series of unknown News 
Letters {Geschriebene Zeitungen) from Moscow, with minute and 
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fascinating accounts of the political events and of the social conditions 
in the turbulent year 1682 ; and (2) the exti^mely vivid and circumstantial 
report in form of a diary [Dtanum Moscovittscher Affair en de anno 1697). 
This was submitted to the Elector of Brandenburg by Berge, the inter- 
preter who accompanied the Tsar and his ambassadors on their journey 
through Prussia and Brandenburg, and from it only a few second-hand 
quotations were known to Bogoslovsky. 

In the volume under review Peter’s journey is the subject of two 
very substantial contributions The first one is by N. A. Baklanova, 
who has produced a mass of illuminating details by thoroughly investigat- 
ing the financial accounts of the Great Embassy which had so far been 
drawn upon only superficially. The second article is by A. 1 . Andreev, 
the editor of the book. It deals with Peter’s sojourn in this country, 
and in particular with his personal contacts and experiences, and with 
the cultural after effects they had even beyond his own time. It is in 
the main a searching survey and scrutiny of sources used up to date, 
coupled with a stimulating challenge to expand and deepen the investiga- 
tions. Andreev is convmced that many important additional details 
could still be unearthed, and he points out a number of relevant sources 
beyond his own reach, which as yet may not have been sufficiently utilised. 
It would be safe to add that, as far as printed material is concerned, the 
possibilities of finding fresh information easily extend beyond his con- 
jectures. There is, e.g., the Brief Relation of State Affairs from September 
1678 to April IJ14, by Narcissus Luttrell, published in 1857, t>ut appar- 
ently not made use of to the present day. The numerous references to 
Peter in this diary are certainly in need of checkmg and corroboration, 
but sometimes they are also likely to be helpful in verif3dng other sources. 
With regard to unpublished material the chances seem less certain. There 
is moreover reason to believe that in some cases — such as the Records 
Office and the Bodleian, the author’s optimistic speculations will not 
prove fully justified — unless sheer luck should yet produce hidden 
treasures But in spite of any possible disappointments Andreev’s '' Peter 
the Great in England in 1698 ” will certainly serve as a most helpful aid 
and guide for further researches. • 

Besides this important contribution the book contains two other articles 
by the same author. One of them gives a detailed picture of the long 
and manifold preparatory work carried out by Peter and by his helpers 
and advisers for the “ Foundation of an Academy of Sciences in Peters- 
burg.” The other is an obituary of I. A. Bychkov, the eminent archseo- 
grapher, who in 1944 died at the age of 85 after having been for over 
60 years associated with the above-mentioned edition of the Letters and 
Papers of the Emperor Peter the Great— first in the capcity of assistant 
to his equally eminent father, and later as its sole editor 

The remammg four articles are of a more specialised nature. 
T. K. Krylova discusses '' The victory at Poltava and Russian 
macy.” P. P. Epifanov analyses the origm and the significance of the 
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" Army Regulations of Peter the Great , E. I. Zaozerskaya investigates 
certain aspects of trade and industry in the region of the Middle Volga 
in the first years of the i8th century , and V G Ge3anan describes the 
Manufacturing industry of Petersburg in Peter’s time,” An essential 
feature of all these investigations — common also to most of the other 
articles — 15 the rich use made of unpublished material from various 
Russian archives. 

Even if space were available, it is unnecessary to extend these com- 
ments, to prove the intrinsic value of the portentous publication 

Leo Loewenson. 


Slovanskd Vzdjemnost Common Slav Cause) A symposium, collated 
by Jifi Horak on the centenary of Jan Kollar’s publication : 
On the L^terary Common Cause of the Slav Tnhes and Dialects (1837). 
Kingsway Hall, London, on 25 May, 1944, was the scene of the first 
all-Slav gathering ever held on British soil Czechs, Poles, Russians, 
Serbs, Croats, Bulgarians and Ukrainians each addressed a crowded house 
in their own language. There was more enthusiasm than understanding. 
Some once cheered by mistake when a speaker communicated a sad piece 
of news about German ^oppression. All reacted loudly whenever the 
oft-repeated formula occurred, which might be expressed in basic Slav 
as svoboda slovianskikh narodov ” This they all imderstood. The 
British public didn’t. The Press passed the event by without a mention. 

The evolution of nationhood seems to proceed according to the 
following pattern * the dynastic unit — ^ the religious unit the 
linguistic unit the economic unit. A similar trend is observable in 
the growth of Slavism, a movement which has been inspired in turn by 
Christianity, the humanities and socialism. 

Early signs of a spint of Slav community are few and far between. 
Adam Bohoric, a Slovene, compares several Slav versions of the Pater- 
noster in his Afcticde Horulse (1584) and speaks with pride of Slav diffusion. 
Two Jesuits, the Serb Juraj Knzani6 (1618-1683) and the Czech B. Balbhi, 
author#of A Dissertation in Defence of the Slav Language, especially Czech 
(1672) are among the early promoters of Slavism ; the former, a poet 
who is generally regarded as the father of Slavism, was actuated by an 
urge to throw off both Austrian and Turkish oppression. He felt, as 
others did later, that Russia was the sole hope for the liberation of the 
small Slav nations. The Slavism of Balbin was in line with that pro- 
pagated later by the Czechs of the Revival Dobrovsk57 the comparative 
grammarian, KoUar the idealist, Jungmann the lexicographer, Safafik 
the textual critic, and Palackj^ the historian. In other words it was 
linguistic-literary Slavism. In Poland as early as 1633 W. D^bolecki 
wrote in favour of setting up a monocratic world state and promised the 

chosen Polish nation ” world domination after the final defeat of the 
Turks. Thus we find three Slavist currents alive in the 17th century, 
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the political-literary (Knzani(5). the linguistic (Balbin) and the messianic 
(D^bolecki), ■mth as yet nothing to give 3 i 3 'Vism integral coherence. 

The following centuries are characterised by a mainly literary-linguistic 
Slavism. It was the South Slavs who first gave Slavism a political turn 
Safafik, who taught at Novi Sad from i8i8 to 1^33, had inspired Gjeorgij 
Magarasevic to found the periodical Serbian Pamphlet] JKoUar had 
inspired Ga], the Croat, to write a Short Outline of Croat-Slovene Ortho- 
graphy (1830) in which he spoke of our Slav brethren the Czechs, Poles 
and Russians and hoped that all the dialects of our great nation 
might come as near to each other as possible In pursuance of this 
principle he foimded the periodical Dawn to publish notices about the 
greatest nation in Europe.” But Southern Slavism did not long remam 
literary. Russophilism became the dominant note of its political side ; 
Rajid wrote a History of the Ideology of a Union of All Slavs , St. Strati- 
mirovid wrote that the Russians have no better friends than the Serbs,” 
Orfelin and Obradovid expressed themselves in similar terms. 

Poland never took kindly to the Slavist idea. The Vladislav ” 
legends of victories over the Turks spread by the South Slav Guhdulid 
became the core of a form of Slavism often described as messianic , the 
theme was taken up by Sobieski and the idea underlying it was propagated 
by Woronicz. The latter’s Revelation of Emilia is sometimes likened to 
KoUar’s Daughter of Gloria but the likeness is superficial Woronicz’s 
theme is that of ultimate Polish salvation through suffenng and purifica- 
tion rather than of a common Slav cause Yet Woronicz did carry on the 
theme propounded by Bishop Kossakowski of Vilno for a linguistic union 
of Slav nations by urging that Slav national songs should be collected and 
publicised, thus coming close to the aims and ideals of the Czech poet 
Celakovsky. As in South Slavia the Russian protector ” theme found 
an echo in Poland. Towards the end of the i8th century the historian 
Trembecki propagated the idea of a Slav nation headed by Russia which 
would curb German expansion — ^this bemg incidentally one Polish reason 
for backing Napoleon Staszic earned Trembecki’s idea further Begin- 
ning as a believer in Poland’s messianic mission he ended as a strong pro- 
Slav with Russian leanings He thought there were fewer obste-cles to 
Slav fusion than there were to a fusion of the Germanic or Romance 
nations. The merging of all Slavs within the Russian fatherland, a 
country which had already gone farther m this direction than any other 
nation, would put an end to war — ^in the Slav world at any rate. For 
Staszic Poland pointed out the task, Russia was to carry it out. Such is 
one of the dominant themes of his Human Race (1820). Rosciszewski 
spent time and money on equipping Slav museums and libraries , Czarto- 
ryski wanted Slav institutions to be founded at Vilno and planned a 
Polish-Slav society to study Slavonic histories and literatures ; the 
Warsaw Society of the Friends of Leammg ” listened to Linde’s plea 
for a learned league representing Poles, Czechs, Russians and South Slays. 
But it was Bishop Kossakowski who came nearest* to KoHar’s ideal with 
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his Glance at Czech Literature and the Union of the Slav Languages (1804). 
He was a firm believer in th^ Slavonic common cause, and particularly 
in Czech-Polish approachment He regarded the Slav languages and 
literatures as “ offshoots of a common stock ” and thought that the gams 
from one would make good the deficiencies of another. 

Russiai]. Slavism of the early 19th century was typical of a great 
power. Untroubled by oppression from a foreign power Russia's problem 
was one of a struggle between a serf class and a ruling faction On the 
literary side it was Westernism on the pattern set by Peter the Great 
versus Slavophilism as propagated by Khomiakov, the brothers Sireeskii 
and others. Russia’s attitude to Slavism was academic, and Kollar 
was as disappomted with her as he was with the Poles The first stirrings 
of Slavism at the beginning of the 19th century were slight. Moscow 
made an attempt to introduce Slavonic studies in 1811 , copies of Safank’s 
History of Slav Literature were ordered for Petrograd’s schools m 1826 , 
Keppen of Petrograd seems to have discussed common Slav interests with 
Kollar on a visit to Budapest in 1822 but to have done little about it. 
Khomiakov wrote in 1832 the memorable lines in Oridl for which he 
finds a place m Kollar’s paradise in Daughter of Gloria , — 

Their time will come, their wings will toughen, their young claws 
grow, the eagles will screech and burst the chains of bondage with claws 
of iron ” 

1835 was a momentous year in the history of Slav scholarship in 
Russia. It was in this year that a decision was made to establish chairs 
m Slavonic languages and literatures at Moscow, Petrograd, Khar’kov 
and Kazan’ . These four cities were to be equipped with Slavonic libraries, 
too. Four young candidates for the chairs, Bodianskii, Sreznevskii, 
Preis and Gngorovich, were sent forth to the various Slav capitals to learn 
their respective languages. Four years later Pogodin reported to the 
Ministry of Education after a trip to the Austrian Slav countries that an 
all-Slav periodical in their respective dialects should appear. This was 
an echo of Kollar’s ovm wish and coincides with his efforts to get his 
Slav Common Cause published m Russia. The work appeared eventually 
in Otedhestvennye Zapiski in 1840. Meanwhile a Slav periodical was 
projected by Bodianskii and Sreznevskii but never appeared. A 
periodical, Dawn, published in Russian and Polish in Warsaw by Piotr 
Pavlovich Dubrovskii, did not meet with Kollar’s wholehearted approval, 
as Czech was not included in its programme 

Pypin, author of a History of the Slavonic Literatures, had attended 
Sreznevskii’s lectures. His befriending of the Czechs had a utilitarian 
background expressed in the view that they, like the other smaller Slavs, 
should merge their destiny with Russia’s, and, as Pogodin had already 
proposed in 1835, should consent to accept Russian as their sole literary 
medium. 

Kostomariv and Sevcenko are the protagonists of Ukrainian Slavism. 
These two writers, along with others, founded the Brotherhood of Cynl 
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and Methodius ” at Kiev in 1846. Kostomanv, who was in touch with 
Sreznevskii, wanted a Slav League of free peoples inspired by Christianity 
and free from racial hatred Another Ukrainian, Metlmskii, wrote to 
Sreznevskii in 1840 thanking him for his communications about the 
Czechs and urging that the brotherly union 'of the Slavs should be 
strengthened and encouraged 

For many the political phase of Slavism in Russia begins with 1878, 
the year of Bulgaria’s liberation. But as recently as at the beginning of 
the present century the idea was still dormant. The so-called neo- 
Slavism of the early 1900’s was the dream of a merchant class for increasing 
mutual trade, and was short-lived. World War II gave the political 
movement its biggest stimulus All the Slav territories came under 
German occupation , all looked to Russia as the strongest of the Slav 
powers For them the choice was either Russia, or eternal submission 
to the German overlords. In 1784 Herder, the German poet and author 
of Voices of the Peoples, wrote that the Slav mission was to regenerate 
a tired Western Europe He forecast a great future for Slavdom. 

But it is from the Czechs that the greatest Slavist inspiration came. 
It was the Czechs who inspired the Slav Congress in Prague in 1848, 
Czechs who founded the all-Slav Sokol movement, and- it was a Czech 
who invented a curious synthetic Slav Esperanto called Slovino in 1912 
It is interesting, too, that Kollar, a Slovak, drew his inspiration fiom 
Prague and wrote in Czech. 

The book under review will be found instructive, and at times amusing 
True to Kollar’s tradition the Symposium is written in several Slavonic 
languages. Might a non-Slav plead that such a work in future be written 
in a vocabulary that is common to all ^ But perhaps this is impossible 

Stuart E. Mann. 

Kossuth Lajos A Reformkorban [Louis Kossuth in the Age of Reform), 
By Kosary Domokos , Antiqua Nyomdai es Irodalmai R.T., 1946. 
Louis Kossuth, who was to Marx and Engels at the height of his glory 
'' Danton and Carnot in one,” was also one of the first European states- 
men to envisage joint Anglo-American action in Europe His 'speeches 
in this country between 1849 overthrew governments and 

helped to shape Bntish foreign policy. ^ 

Nevertheless, Dr Kosary complains that, even in Hungary, no 
adequate life of him has been written and that only now, when the 
Austrian Empire is a thing of the past, is it possible to discuss his char- 
acter and achievements without prejudice This volume goes as far 
as 1847. It is written in a clear, sober style and does not try to blur 
any of the facts. 

To his own age Kossuth was a radical nationalist. True, as this 
biography shows, before 1848 he did not envisage a democracy which 
would do more than give power into the hands of the small nobles 
the class from which he himself came but which, as Dr. Kosary em- 
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phasises, reached a far lower stratum of society than any nobility in the 
West of Europe In a land where the serfs were still unfreed, a further 
extension of democracy was scarcely practical at that time. 

Kossuth is often blaraed for his militant nationalism , but the author 
explains how m the forties national emotion seemed a unifying factor, 
linking the jiew rising middle class with the traditional opposition of the 
feudal estates to the Habsburgs He quite fairly points out that Kossuth's 
determination to build up a centralised, unified state with one language 
for government and administration — a determination in which Deak 
at this time"^ supported him — was imitated directly from the doctrines of 
the French encyclopaedists and the French Revolution. Kossuth un- 
doubtedly underestimated the national consciousness of the other peoples 
in Central Europe who, he thought, would be willing to be assimilated in 
return for reforms carried out in their interests Even if he had been 
more diplomatic, it is doubtful whether he would have won them over 
to his plans. At this stage the other nationahties, less educated than the 
Magyars, for the most part regarded Western Liberalism with horror, 
and would not have supported it even if it had not come in the dress 
of an alien nationality. Neither the English Whigs in the Highlands 
or Ireland, nor the French Revolutionaries in the Vendee were able to 
win over all the provincial peasantry who allied themselves with Con- 
servative powers beyond their frontiers Hungarian liberalism was less 
successful than English or French, not because its behaviour was much 
worse, but because Hungary was more defenceless and her minorities, 
as well as being more numerous, could be more easily assisted. 

It is true that a widely travelled Catholic like Count Stephen 
Szechenyi, brought up m the tradition of Vienna yet seeing the need for 
reform, could realise more clearly how the collapse of the Habsburg 
monarchy might very well leave the peoples of Central Europe with less, 
rather than more, freedom. Just because he was remote from the new 
national consciousness, always very strong when a new stratum of 
society comes to power, Szechenyi could realise the danger of the one- 
sided national and revolutionary recklessness in the Magyar character. 
But Dr^Kosary, though doing full justice to this great man (of whom there 
is unfortunately no biography m English), has to admit that he could exert 
no ^rong counteracting influence , and by his attacks on Kossuth and 
his supporters, in which he showed a good deal of the aristocrat's con- 
tempt for an inferior class, he only succeeded in driving them to extremes. 
Kossuth's ancestors belonged to the somewhat rustic nobles of Upper 
Hungary : they were also Protestants, with bitter memories of Habsburg 
persecution. As he himself had suffered a spell of imprisonment, he 
could hardly view the Habsburg government with the sympathetic under- 
standing of Szechenyi. 

After 1848, reahsing that the other nationalities were starting true 
democratic movements of their own, Kossuth modified his policy, and 
in 1867 strongly opposed the Compromise {Ausgleich) with Austria, which 
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he saw would ally Hungary with the forces oppressing nationalism and 
democracy, and in the end would be her, ruin 

Worshipped as a hero in England and America m his own day, 
Kossuth may very well have been too harshly judged by subsequent 
generations in this country. Criticism was coloured by the fact that 
those who used his name at a later time, having gained ppwer as the 
result of the Prussian victories of 1866, instead of developing his demo- 
cratic teaching, made a kind of idol of him, using his speeches made in 
the 1840’s to try and bolster up an ossified class imperialism based on the 
Teutonic model. They quoted the letter of his speeches, buC ignored the 
spirit, dreading any further extension of democracy. 

Dr. Kosary, while not seeking to hide any of Kossuth’s faults, does 
something to redress the balance by emphasising the definite and positive 
contributions he made to his own age Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was his insistence, in a society still dommated by feudal conceptions, 
on the dignity of a man working for his own living, and on his welcome 
to the industrial revolution with all its potentialities. It is a bitter irony 
that the Slav nations, who in 1848 leaned on the Conservative Habsburgs 
for assistance, later imitated Kossuth’s policy of turning to the Liberal 
democracies of the West ; and in 1918, with the assistance of France, 
Britain and America, obtained their emancipation from a Monarchy which 
Hungary had been the first to attack They in their turn annexed large 
Magyar minorities, which they were equally unsuccessful in reconciling 
to their rule since the Magyars had turned to reactionary foreign 
despotisms for aid. 

Dr. Kosary’s book is not only valuable as history, but by its tem- 
perate and fair-minded account of one of the leading figures of the 
igth century, it may help to bnng about an understanding of those 
social forces which have so often drawn the European nations into 
conflict with one another. 

N. C. Masterman. 

Swansea, 

Crimean War Diplomacy and other Historical Essays By G B Jlender- 
son , Glasgow, 1947, pp. 320, 21s net 
This selection of historical articles written by G B. Hendersog for 
British, American, French, and German periodicals has been published 
as a memorial volume to the author, who was kiUed in an air crash near 
Athens in June, 1945, during a lecture tour for the Royal Air Force. 
It consists of sixteen articles which appeared between 1933 and 1946, 
most of them dealing with the diplomacy of the Crimean War years, on 
which Henderson made himself a leading authority. Henderson was a 
pupil of Professor Temperley, who held his work and abilities in such 
high regard that he collaborated in two of the articles in the present 
collection His confidence in his pupil was amply justified. As this 
volume shows, Henderson’s researches threw a flood of new light on the 
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diplomacy of the Great Powers during the Crimean War, especially on 
the Four Points, the Anglo-Frpnch-Austrian treaty of 2 December, 1854, 
and the Vienna conference of March-April, 1855, which almost led to 
peace. The article on “ The Diplomatic Revolution of 1854 ’’ for 
example deserves to be "read by every serious student of 19th-century 
European history for its penetrating analysis' of the aims and conse- 
quences of Austrian, French, and British diplomacy during the Crimean 
War against the wider background of the alliances and alignments 
which had maintained the Vienna settlement and the peace of Europe 
for the prevfous forty years. During 1854,'’ Henderson writes, “ Austria 
drifted further away from Russia, until on 2 December she aligned 
herself with Russia's enemies in a definite treaty The result was the 
disappearance of the last relics of the system of 1815 It was a diplo- 
matic revolution more far-reaching in its effects than that of Kaunitz. 
No longer were there three powers in favour of the maintenance of 
the status quo ; no longer was there any European Concert, even in 
embryo. The way was paved for the great events of little more than a 
decade, during which Bismarck unified Germany, Cavour unified Italy, 
and Napoleon III led France towards the disasters of 1870 and 1871."' 

These articles reveal Henderson’s rare talent for research on diplo- 
matic history. He was a tireless worker in archives, and all his studies 
are solidly based on manuscript material from primary archives such as 
the Public Record Office, the State Archives at Vienna, the Royal Archives 
at Windsor, and private collections such as the Clarendon and Disraeli 
Papers, But like Professor Temperley, Henderson also thought it 
important not to overlook secondary archives containing diplomatic 
reports by agents of the smaller powers for the light they might throw 
on the dark places of Great Power diplomacy Both of them perhaps 
tended to exaggerate the importance of these secondary archives But 
if Professor Temperley found useful information in the Netherlands 
Rijks Archief for his study on England and the Near East : the Crimea^ 
Henderson found equally useful material for his work on the diplomacy 
of the Crimean War m the Hamburg Staatsarchiv, the Hannover Staat- 
sarchiv-^ the Preussisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv, and the Sachsische 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, At the same time Henderson was no believer in 
manuscript for manuscript’s sake,” and he sometimes criticised 
votaries of archives for neglecting or underestimating the importance of 
printed sources. He himself extracted the last ounce of value from the 
printed sources at his disposal, and his articles avoid quoting a manu- 
script source to make a point which could equally well be made by 
reference to printed material. 

Henderson combined his flair for research and writing with a zest for 
lecturing and teaching. He said on one occasion that he regarded his 
research work as a whetstone which kept his mind sharp for general 
reading and lecturing, and as his brother and editor tells us, in his teaching 
work at Glasgow University ” he handled with equal facility a large 
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class of some three hundred Ordinary Degree candidates — to whom he 
lectured on recent World History — and a small group of Honours students 
taking the ' Bismarckian System, 1875-87 ' as a Special Subject.” His 
interests as a teacher were by no means limited to the University In 
an article on The Study of Contemporary History,” reprinted in this 
memorial volume, he argues that the historian has enough ms-terial at 
his disposal to make at least ” interim judgments ” on contemporary 
events and that he is far more qualified for this than the statesman and 
leader-wnter who constantly appeal to the ” verdict of History.’' It 
was this wide conception of the historian's duty which gave^ Henderson 
his keen interest in Adult Education and encouraged him to lecture to 
adult audiences on “Problems of World Politics” During the early 
part of the war he also lectured widely for the Ministry of Information, 
until in October, 1941, he became a full-time lecturer to H.M Forces. 
His duties took him to every part of the country, including the Hebrides, 
the Orkneys, the Shetlands and the Faroes, and later to North Africa, 
Malta and the Middle East. In January, 1945, he returned to Glasgow 
University. But during the early summer of 1945 he went back to the 
Mediterranean area on a short lecture tour for the Royal Air Force 
and was killed in an air crash near Athens. His tragic and untimely 
death at the age of 36 was a serious blow not only to historical research 
but also to university teaching and Adult Education, and all who knew 
him and enjoyed his companionship will mourn the loss of a friend, on 
whom, as Lord Vansittart puts it, “ they were counting much for the 
future ” 

G H. Bolsover. 


Saggio sulla fortuna di Dostoevskij in Italia. By Aniia M V. Guarnieri- 
Ortolani ; University of Padua publications, VoL XXIV, 1947^ 
pp. 130, 500 lire. 

Italian culture has had a great influence on the Slavonic world, and 
Slavonic scholars, both Italian and foreign, have been extensively occu- 
pied with the question in their comparative studies, examinmg the 
-.contribution of Italy with close attention On the other hand the 
influence of the Slavs on Italian civilisation has been of far less impprt- 
ance and Slavonic scholars have not, except to a very small extent, 
concerned themselves with this problem. But to reach a truer estima- 
tion of the intellectual contacts between Slavs and Italians, one must 
know both sides of this exchange. In his Storia della Slavistica in Italia 
(Schoenfeld-Zara, 1933) Cronia demonstrated the Italian knowledge of 
the Slavonic world, dating from almost a thousand years, and also 
pointed out the reciprocal influences which have come to Italian literature 
and culture, expressing a hope that this topic might be more thoroughly 
studied in the future. Dostoevsky occurs among the examples quoted 
by him and the question of this writer's influence* has now found full 
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expression in the Saggzo sulla fortuna Dostoevski] in Italia, by Anna 
M. V. Guarmen-Ortolani, published in 1947 in the series of publications 
of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy in the University of Padua. 

Dostoevsky has always been widely discussed and translated in 
Italy. To examine the*index of an Italian literary history is sufficient 
proof. Even more convincing are the articles . Gh Studi Dostoevskiam 
in Italia, by Damiani, m the review Cultum (1931 — febbraio fs. 10), 
La fortuna di Dostoevski] in Occidente, by L G., in the same review 
— giu^o fs. VI), the book Dostojevskij in Italien, and the essay by 
^ oliGvasii in Slavische Rundschau, III (1931), nr. 8. 

Till now, however, no one has been sufficiently concerned with the 
most mterestmg and complicated problem of the influence and present- 
day reputation of Dostoevsky in Italy. The credit for this achievement 
belongs to Mrs. Guarnien-Ortolani Her work is of great delicacy and 
shows a profound knowledge of the Russian author, his works and his 
theories, as well as of Italian literature in the last few decades 

The task of defining the influence of Dostoevsky on our writers is 
indeed difficult and delicate, seeing that other Russian writers have 
influenced our literature as well 

We start with D’Annunzio the influence of Dostoevsky on D’Annun- 
zio has been well understood since 1892, as a result of the work of Capuana, 
De Vogue and others, but Dr. Guarnien-Ortolani breaks free from tra- 
dition by giving greater importance to the Dostoevskian '' interior 
monologue ” as used in Krotkaya and later in Giovanni Episcopo. Crime 
and Punishment and The Honest Thief find their parallels in Uinnocente 
and the short stories II compagno dagli occhi senza ciglia and Le esequie 
della giovinezza, in such aspects as the need for confession, the pre- 
meditation of crime, the almost dream-like course of events leading up to 
crime, and the descnption of that world of the poor, the old and the 
drunkards presented with pity and with shame. The writer clearly shows 
how the influence of Dostoevsky has benefited the work of D’Annunzio in 
that it has given a quality of profounder humanity and understanding 
to his characters who are too often narrow egoists of a plainly auto- 
biographical type. 

Unlike D’Annunzio, Capuana was more of a critic than a creative 
wri{:,er, and did not succeed in assimilating the art of Dostoevsky In 
his short stories we find once more the artifice of the soliloquy [Krotkaya 
and Veohny Muzh), already used by D’Annunzio. Various critics have 
noted the influence of Dostoevsky in II marchese di Roccaverdina, at 
certain psychological moments and in the plot. Torelli in particular 
pointed out this Russian influence, but no one before Dr. Guarmeri- 
Ortolani has shown its presence in the short stones. She acknowledges, 
too, an affinity between Dostoevsky and Mrs Serao in La donna dalVahito 
nero e dal ramo di cor alio rosso, the style of which recalls the interior 
monologue” and the presentation of the dual personality; but Mrs. 
Serao can be accused of an incomplete understanding of the Russian 
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writer for she was attracted to him only by the novelty of the psycho- 
logical aspect. , 

In II cappello delpretehyUe Marchi we can trace a faintly perceptible 
Russian influence in the general outline of the plot. This has already 
been indicated in the criticism of Faggi, though De Marchi's brother 
denies any such indebtedness. 

Not so obvious are the links between Dostoevsky and Fogazzaro and 
Oriani. The only point of contact with Fogazzaro is the tendency to 
resolve religious and moral problems through the medium of the novel 
With regard to Oriani, Cardelli and Borgese had already noticed in his 
work a relationship with Dostoevsky, but in Dostoevsky the contrast 
between society and the individual is the result of personal experience 
and is a reality intimately lived and felt, whereas with Oriani it is the 
result of intellectual realism. 

We are not entirely convinced that Pirandello has afflnities with 
Dostoevsky but, being an “ mtellectualist ’’ remained sceptical, for we 
firmly believe in the great humanity and even in the existentialism of 
Pirandello. Vergani and Borgese deny the influence of Dostoevsky on 
Tozzi , our writer, however, freely acknowledges m him an original and 
personal interpretation of the great Russian. The novel Tr&^ croci 
recalls Krotkaya and Crime and Punishment, His idea of love is like 
that of Vechny Muzh , his monologues resemble those of Dostoevsky. 
In the collection of short stories Ricordi di un impiegato we again meet 
with the Russian psychological complex, but most significant of all is 
La scuola di anatomia with its typical simplicity of narrative We find 
here, therefore, a deep knowledge of the art of Dostoevsky, which Dr. 
Guarnien-Ortolani has discussed in all its essential points with particular 

skill. , 1 X j i. 

Italian criticism from Galletti to Gargiulo has unanimously tried to 

find Dostoevskian influences in the work of Borgese, Rube develops the 
problem of the individual as treated in Crime and Punishment Dr. 
Guarnieri-Ortolani, however, underlines the fact that though he has been an 
able critic of Dostoevsky his limitations have been scanty and superficial 
because of his difficulty in understanding him completely and ^ his 


own. 

A novel point -is the examination of Svevo, whose essay the wnter 
has published in Rivista di letter ature moderne, emphasising the influeime of 
Freud and showing how Svevo has benefited more profoundly than Tozzi 
from the art of Dostoevsky. Now he has created anew in his works the 
mysterious complexity of the human subconscious 

We also have a new mterpretation of the influence of Dostoevsky on 
Mrs. Deledda. All the critics support such a relationship but the reason 
for it has not previously been discovered Galletti, Zoja and Ravegnani 
see a general Russian affinity, only De Michelis bemg more precise, but 
on the whole her work has not been well discussed. Dr. Guamien- 
Ortolam notes many points of contact with Russian literature but 
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among these she finds specially relevant the link with Dostoevsky, who 
appeals to Mrs Deledda by the profundity and novelty of his themes. 
After reading Dostoevsky she deals often with the problem of guilt, i e., 
from 1901 onward, when she abandoned romanticism for realism Dosto- 
evsky's religious and moral problems confounded her and the result 
was the short story Aherrazione, Seven years later in Edera she tried to 
reconcile the moral outlook of Verga with Dostoevsky's views on expia- 
tion and punishment, considering them as religious necessities But 
with her Dostoevsky’s problem of liberty could not be solved because of 
her lack df understanding ; and while -Tozzi re-creates the teaching of 
Dostoevsky in an original and personal manner, she could never manage 
to free herself from her own preconceptions For Mrs. Deledda therefore 
Dostoevsky remained an incomplete experience. 

One can say the same of Alvaro. He was essentially a follower of 
D’Annunzio in the facility with which he assimilated different styles. 
Critics have said a great deal about the way he was influenced by Italian 
and foreign writers. Only Galletti mentions specific Dostoevskian 
influences. But Dostoevsky, in his case as in that of D’Annunzio, is 
felt through other literary experiences. The '' interior monologue ” is 
imitated too mechanically and the superficial understanding of Dostoevsky 
results in a banal sense of pity. Sensuality, which is completely foreign 
to Dostoevsky, is fundamental in Alvaro , who sees Dostoevsky solely 
through the medium of D’Annunzio and who understands the humani- 
tarianism of Dostoevsky only through the expenences of others, though 
his contacts with Russian literature and with Dostoevsky (whose Vechny 
Muzh he translated) were direct contacts by reason of his travels in 
Russia (he wrote a book on it, full of superficial observations), and of his 
knowledge of the language. 

With regard to Moscardelli and Cena the writer makes too cursory a 
statement, likening Cena in his dramatic effects to Victor Hugo rather 
than to Dostoevsky. It is only in the beginning of the novel Gli ammo- 
nitori that she notes some expressions and descriptions characteristic of 
Dostoevsky. The novels of Moscardelli are acknowledged by Italian 
critics, to be of general Russian derivation : Dr. Guamieri-Ortolani, 
however, finds particular affinities between the soliloquies of Krotkaya 
and the unexpected outbursts of grief in Mia moghe mi ha tradito ; 
befween the protagonist of Umhnnye i oskorblennye, and the clerk of 
I nostri gtorni. This last comparison is particularly cursory, as Moscar- 
delli has an important place in Italian criticism. 

All the critics recognise the influence of Dostoevsky on Cicognani ; 
Gargiulo, Pancrazi and Franchi see a point of contact in the treatment 
of pity. Such a problem, however, is less complete and profound in 
Cicognani, for he does not succeed in re-creating the pity of Dostoevsky 
but limits himself to the classical literary prototype of the D’Annunzian 
poor man. In the other works there is a mixture of influences from the 
whole of Russian literature. In the short story Uamore d% Anselmo, 
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however, that of Dostoevsky is chiefly felt. The conclusions in Cicognani 
are more moderate as the narrative tone •» is more unassuming. 

The problem of pity finds later developments in Tracchia and Betti, 
who see it through Cicognani. II perduto amon by Fracchia recalls in 
the last part Kfotkaya, and so does the story Luisci, He does not 
recognise^ pity and his characters are all bad. He has not succeeded in 
freeing his characters from the classical Italian tradition, though he has 
taken from Dostoevsky the external scheme of the short story and the 
psychology of his characters. Certain technical characteristics in his . 
short stories recall Krotkaya. For Dostoevsky the man who is morally 
and materially destitute means one who has unconsciously abandoned 
himself to a passion, who has renounced the intellectual life , for Fracchia 
it means one who has sunk into poverty. In Betti there is no emotion 
and the Dostoevskian theme is a result of previous experience. 

The influence of Dostoevsky on our most recent vmters is superseded 
by other spiritual afanities, particularly the latest American trends. 
At this point Dr. Guamieri-Ortolani stops, completing her able survey 
with a valuable bibliography which impresses one as being first-hand 
information and the result of profound and accurate research. The first 
part concerns the translation of the works of Dostoevsky, the second 
deals with the critical works and essays , while the third part, which is 
of especial value, with the opinions of the press, Voc^ della stampa, is a 
most exhaustive study especially of the post-war period The biblio- 
graphy is enriched by a wealth of footnotes, which clearly show the 
writer’s ability. It is a pity that, as has already been pointed out in 
their introduction by the editors of the series (Cronia, Tagliavini, Busetto), 
for reasons of economy it has not been possible to publish the other 
two parts : the attitude of Italian criticism and a survey of the trans- 
lations of Dostoevsky. 

JOLANDA MARCHIORI. 

Padova 

Soviet Literature To-day. By George Reavey ; Lindsay Drummond, 
1946, pp. 187, 8s, 6 d. 

This book is based largely on first-hand knowledge of the Soviet literary 
scene acquired by Mr. Reavey during his three years’ sojourn inj:he 
Soviet Union, where he went as a Press Attache of the British Embassy. 
And the parts which reflect this first-hand knowledge, as, for example, 
the chapter on '' The Life and Organisation of Soviet Writers,” are the 
most valuable, for they add to our knowledge of Soviet literary life, 
Some interesting, though rather haphazard, material is also to be found 
in the chapter entitled “ The Writer and the Critic ” where Mr Reavey 
tries to illustrate with examples the functioning of literary criticism in 
present-day Russia. But his division of Soviet critics into lawgivers, 
pontiffs, interpreters and occasional critics ” is pedantic and unconvincing, 
and his own comments not particularly illummating. He raises several 
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interesting questions but fails to provide satisfactory answers and is 
singularly chary of critical judgments And this is also the reason why 
the chapters dealing with Soviet literature itself during the last decade 
or so (one on short stones and reportage, one on the novel, and one on 
poetry) are on the whole unsatisfactory • they are almost completely 
devoid of truly critical approach. These chapters, moreover, are shoved 
into the body of the book in a rather happy-go-lucky way, adding to 
the confused picture presented on the surface by the shifting quicksands 
of Soviet Ij^terature. And although Mr Reavey devotes a great deal of 
his space to the general background of Soviet literature he seldom succeeds 
in probing anywhere below the surface. In a special chapter on the 
idea of the hero in Soviet fiction (which his book, according to the 
publisher's blurb, for the first time attempts to analyse) he seems to 
attach too much importance to certain ex cathedra pronouncements of 
Soviet critics, and at the same time to ignore the fact that the Soviet 
critics' search for a hero began a long time before the penod with which 
he specifically deals In the thirties one of the leading Soviet critics 
published a book entitled In Search of a Hero, and even back in the 
twenties Soviet writers were reproached for their failure to hit on the 
Soviet hero. The discussion of this problem is of long standing and, 
far from '' broadening and modifying the theoretical basis and the actual 
accomplishment of Soviet literature " as Mr Reavey wishfully maintains, 
has really led nowhere — ^no more than the fruitless and scholastic dis- 
cussions about Socialist Realism. To ascribe the failure to find a hero 
to '' war conditions " or to '' the absence of a really great novelist at 
this stage of Soviet literature " is rather naive. Nor is the emphasis 
on human personality " as recent as Mr Reavey tries to imply what 
the Soviet critic Pertsov, whom Mr. Reavey quotes so sympathetically, 
said m 1945 and 1946 has been said over and over again by a number 
of Soviet critics at least since 1932 (in fact Voronsky and some others 
said it even long before that) Mr Reavey speaks of the recent phase 
of Soviet literature as '' the sowing time of a ' renaissance ' of its kind," 
but he fails totally to substantiate this statement He mentions the 
Sovief expectations of '' a great new age of Russian letters " which 
will follow the period of the Great Patriotic War “ just as the age of 
Pushkin followed on that of the Napoleonic Wars " , but while accepting 
this rather trite comparison of the two " Patriotic " wars he fails to 
examine the great differences in historical conditions and in the impact 
of those two wars on Russia. 

Mr. Reavey fails to make clear the utter dependence of literature in 
the Soviet Union on the political strategy and political tactics of the 
moment, resulting in sudden and rapid changes of the literary surface, 
though his own book is a very good illustration of this quick-changing 
scene : having begun in an optimistic major key he had to sound towards 
the end a note of warning ; he was apparently finishing the book just 
after the literary ‘‘purges" of August-September, 1946, which are 
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briefly mentioned at the end (though the Preface to the book is dated 
1st July, 1946 'J. Since then, events more than justified this 
note of warning * in a sense, at no other time in its history, except perhaps 
the brief period of the RAPP dictatorship (1929-1932), has Soviet litera- 
ture been forced to toe so rigidly the “ general line,” the dominant motifs 
being now rabid anti- Westernism (one of the most striking examples is 
the recent violent attack on one of the outstanding Soviet linguists, 
Vinogradov) and nationalistic “ isolationism.” And even such pillars 
of Soviet literature as Simonov and Fadeyev have come in for their 
share of vituperation (the attack on Fadeyev's Young Guards, at first so 
highly praised, would form an interesting addition to the collection of 
critical curios ” which Mr. Reavey has assembled but failed to account 
for satisfactorily , and it raises incidentally an interesting side-problem 
— ^that of the relation between Soviet censorship and what Mr. Reavey 
calls pontifical criticism ”). 

The book is marred by numerous inaccuracies. Particularly annoying 
are systematic mistranslations of Russian titles which in part can be 
ascribed to carelessness but in part at least must be due to Mr. Reavey’s 
imperfect knowledge of Russian, strange though this may seem consider- 
ing the reputation he enjoys as a translator and the experience he has 
had. But how otherwise account for such howlers as Under Moscow 
for the title of Gabrilovich’s book of war sketches, instead of Before (or 
On the Outskirts of) Moscow {Pod Moskvoy) ; as The Guns Promote instead 
of The Guns Are Being Brought Into Position [Pushki vvdvigamt, the title 
of a novel by Sergeyev-Tsensky) , as the mysterious Letter from Polon 
instead of Letter from Captivity (polon being a variant of the word plen) ; 
or as Prishvin’s Forest Drop, resulting from the ignorance of the word 
kapel (thaw) and its confusion with kaplya (drop) ^ Such mistakes are 
unforgivable in one who claims to be bilmgual. To carelessness are also 
due such errors as The Road beyond the Ocean instead of The Road to the 
Ocean ; What Does Oblomov Represent ^ instead of What Is Oblomovism ^ ; 
House in Shushenko instead of House in Shushenskoye (a place in Siberia 
where Lenin lived in exile) , Shestakovich instead of Shestakov ; Babich 
instead of Babichev , Joseph Le Maistre instead of Joseph de lifaistre. 
We remember that similar carelessness characterised Soviet Anthology, 
edited by Mr. Reavey together with Mr Slonim in 1933 (incidentally, 
for some reason Mr. Reavey now seems to claim the sole credit for that 
publication). Here and there Mr. Reavey reveals his insufficient know- 
ledge of pre-revolutionary Russian literature. Throughout the book 
there is a lack of uniformity in the transliteration of Russian names. 
There is no bibliography attached, and all the time Mr Reavey writes 
as though he were a complete pioneer in the study of Soviet literature, 
with the result that some Enghsh reviewers have treated his book as the 
first book in English on the subject of Soviet hterature. 

Gleb Struve. 
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Pushkin and Russian Literature. By Janko Lavrin ; Published by 
Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities Press Teach 
Yourself History” Library, ed. by A. L. Rowse), London, 1947, 
pp. xi + 226, 5$.^ 

This new little book by Professor Lavrin, to whom the English-speaking 
world already owes a debt of gratitude for his books on Gogol, Tolstoy 
and Dostoyevsky, is an admirably lucid and succmct account of Pushkin, 
his life, his work, his background, his place m Russian and world literature. 
It can be wholeheartedly recommended to students. 

After a short mtroductory chapter on Russian literature before 
Pushkin, two chapters of about twenty pages each are devoted to Push- 
kin’s life and background. They contain everything that is necessary 
in a work of which the primary aim is not biographical. And Professor 
Lavrin is to be commended on the sober restraint with which he discusses 
certain pomts in Pushkin’s biography, and especially the question of 
the relations between Pushkin’s wife and Emperor Nicholas I, about 
which much that is unnecessary and purely conjectural has been written 
by some recent Soviet biographers of Pushkin. 

In a chapter entitled '' Pushkin as a Phenomenon ” the author clearly 
brings out Pushkin’s universality, rightly describing him as one of the 
broadest and most universal poets in European literature.” Equally 
rightly he sees in him ''a synthesis between Russia and Europe,” for in 
his work the finest artistic traditions of the West are perfectly blended 
with the true spirit of Russia.” At a moment when in Russia everything 
Western ” is becoming a subject for scathing attacks it is important to 
be reminded of Pushkin’s essential Westernism,” for in the face of 
all those attacks Pushkin’s position in Russia itself, as an epitome of 
Russian literature and the highest expression of Russian national genius, 
remains unassailable. Stressmg Pushkin’s creative discipline, balance 
and sense of measure. Professor Lavrin compares him to Goethe who 
alone, says he, equals Pushkin m this respect. But “ Goethe’s harmony 
was largely a result of deliberate and almost methodical self-discipline, 
accompanied by that serious ' will to culture ’ which in Germany has 
always %een so much stronger than culture itself. In addition to being 
a poet, Goethe was also a thmker, a scientist and a man of action whereas 
Pushkin’s thoughts and ideas were a spontaneous by-product of his artistic 
genius rather than a result of his deliberate willorefort.” Here perhaps 
Professor Lavrm tends to minimise Pushkin as a thinker, and one of 
the shortcomings of his excellent book is the inadequate treatment of 
the evolution of Pushkin’s political thought from the revolutionary 
liberalism of his youth to the conservative liberalism of his mature years. 
This aspect of Pushkin deserved a more detailed consideration * it is 
not for nothing that Mickiewicz was so struck by the depth and maturity 
of Pushkin’s political judgment. Lavrin tends, moreover, to over- 
emphasise the revolutionary element in early Pushkin : after all, the 
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famous Ode to Liberty was as much an nidictment of autocracy as an 
attack on the revolutionary excesses of the mob. 

The chapters on Pushkm's work, though they contain no revelations, 
are excellent. Pushkin's poetry, his dramatic works, his Evgeny Onegin, 
his prose fiction are admirably presented, with plentiful quotations, to 
the reader who has no access to Pushkin in the original. Pushkin's debt 
to English literature is specially brought out. It is gratifying to see 
Professor Lavrin, in a chapter entitled ‘'Pushkin and Shakespeare," 
restore Boris Godunov to its rightful high place, while in a special chapter 
the significance of Pushkin's “ Little Tragedies " is duly brought out. 

The final chapter discusses Pushkm's place m literature. Here he 
is clearly shown as the " focus " from which so many themes and trends 
in modem Russian literature radiate. Professor Lavrm concludes by 
expressing a pious hope often voiced before . “ For over a hundred years 
Pushkin's place in the literature of his own country has remained un- 
contested and unrivalled. The time may come — ^perhaps it is not far off — 
when he will also occupy his rightful place in the literature of the world." 

A few minor factual errors and doubtful statements must be mentioned 
as they may be rectified in subsequent editions which this book certainly 
deserves. Koltsov's name was Alexey, not Alexander (p 77). There 
is no Crimean background in Lermontov's A Hero of Our Times (p. 201) : 
Taman is on the Caucasian side of the Black Sea. Blok's Vozmezdve 
can hardly be described as “unfinished autobiography" (pp 202-03). 
It is hardly correct to bracket Ozerov with Sumarokov and Knyazhnin 
(p. 12), and m the context this may lead to a chronological confusion in 
the mind of the reader. That Radishchev, in publishmg his Journey, 
was “ unaware of the fact that . . . Catherine had without warmng 
shed aU her zest for enlightenment " (p. 15), is, to say the least, doubtful. 
The statement on p. no about the influence of Mickiewicz on Pushkin's 
Bronze Horseman is, in the light of modem Polish research, much too 
cautious. Finally, to connect personal digressions in Gogol's Dead Souls 
with Evgeny Onegin (p. 208) seems to me a little far-fetched. But this 
exhausts the list of errors and doubtful statements a captious critic can 
pick out in the book. 

Gleb Struve. 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


Fonitika. By Gyula Laziczius ; Kiralyi Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda, 
Budapest, 1944, pp- 256, illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. 

Admirably produced and printed, this book appeared in I 944 > shortly 
before the collapse of Nazi power in Hungary and neighbouring countries, 
and It is remarkable for its scholarly dispassionateness and breadth^ of 
enquiry. In spite of the undoubted psychological *difficulties in which 
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it must have been written, it is so clear and reasonable in exposition that 
it might well have been conceived and completed in happier tunes More- 
over, it appears to be the most adequate work on general phonetics, m 
both fullness and accuracy, that we have had for a generation. The 
merit of Laziczius is that he has no axe to grind and takes a generously 
comprehen^ve view of his subject He tnes to see things in historical 
terms and faithfully reproduces conflicting views and personal differences. 
His range is considerable, covering as it does both experimental (instru- 
mental), and descriptive (“ trial-and-error ”) phonetics, the phonetic side 
of linguistics, the recent theories of the Phonological School, and the 
history of the subject from the ancient Greeks, who laid the foundations 
of our phonetic terminology. 

Fonetika is divided into seven sections, each branching into sub- 
sections. A succinct introduction (Bevezetes) points out the relation of 
this discipline to physiology, acoustics, linguistics and speech therapy, 
draws a dividing line between general and special phonetics, the latter of 
which studies the sounds of individual languages, and emphasises the 
pioneer services and subsequent complicated investigations of instru- 
mental phonetics [eszkoz-fonetika) . In a summary history of the subject 
[A fonetika rovid tortenete) we are given, m diagrammatic form (p. 5), 
the Greek nomenclature, which still partly obtains (e.g. a'ofacpcova, con- 
sonants , <pcov')jsvta, vowels ; ^Qa%ea, short sounds ; fxaxQa, long sounds , 
Hyga, liquids). 

Till the i6th century, we read in the historical sub-section of the 
Introduction, interest in Greek and Latin confined attention to these 
languages, but the Reformation period produced a variety of Latin 
and vernacular treatises on others, e g , Ickelsamer’s Teutsche Grammatica 
(1527-1534), Smith's De recta et emendata lingum AngUcm scnptione 
dialogue (1568), and especially Madsen’s De litens lihn duo (1586), the 
first part of which {De vera literarum doctnna) classifies sounds according 
to nine vocal organs " {guttur, os, nasus, maxilla inferior, maxilla 
superior, lingua, labia, palatum, dentes), while the second {De diverse 
doctrine incommodis) investigates the treatment of sounds in six languages, 
including three living ones, mainly from the standpoint of the author's 
physiological classification, which msists on the superior importance of 
orisjigura as compared with vox. The 17th and i8th centunes produced 
numerous other works on phonetics and spelling, some of them still in 
Latin, others in various modem languages, e.g., Bonet's Reduction de las 
letras (1620), Holder’s Elements of Speech (1669), Dalgarno’s Ars signorum 
(1661), Wilkins's An Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language (1668), where phonetics is impressed into the service of an 
experiment m international communication, and Haller’s Elementa 
physiologic (1757-1766). The end of the i8th century saw the appear- 
ance of two sigmficant treatises — HeUwag's Dissertatio inaugur alis de 
formations loquelc and the Hungarian F. Kempelen’s Mechanismus der 
menschlichen Sprachc (1791), where the argument of the third book is 
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based on the findings of Haller's physiology. The 19th-century contri- 
bution to phonetics was considerable in all domains, but especially in 
those of physiology and acoustics. Here the important items were 
Brucke's Physiologte und SystemaUk der Sprachlaute (1856) and Helm- 
holtz s Dte Lehre von den T onempfindungen (186:^). The vigorous second 
half of the century brought the writings of Bell, Ellis, Sweet, LundeU, 
Sievers, Victor, Storm Passy and Jespersen, and witnessed -fhe publica- 
tion of the first periodicals devoted to the subject, as well as of pioneer 
materials on experimental phonetics (e.g., Rousselot's Princtpes de phon- 
ettque experimentale, 1897-1901) In all these domains, partitularly that 
of instrumental analysis, the first half of the present century has built 
on foundations laid in the 19th. But conflict has arisen between the 
experimentalist and the ^ intuitive" phonetician. In 1930 the American, 
Scripture, denying the findings of the latter, declared : " Man muss die 
ganze uberlieferte Phonetik des vorigen Jahrhunderts als unbegrundet 
ablehnen." 

The second section of Fonetiku {Ivds es hungjeldles) deals with the 
alphabets from the historical standpoint, beginning with Amerindian 
pictographs and ending with the current phonetic notation of spoken 
sounds. Experiments in this direction may be seen in the eighteen- 
sixties, in Briicke's physiological and Thausing's acoustic notation, both 
of which preceded Bell's visible speech " (1869), which Sweet tried to 
popularise in a modified form, but without success. Jespersen was 
equally unsuccessful with his “ analphabetic " symbolism and Techmer 
with his '' Notenschnft." The attraction of the familiar Latin alphabet 
and the inertia of traditional usage led ultimately to the choice of Latin 
characters with various modifications and alien accretions to represent 
the extant multitude of speech phonemes Here Lepsius had led the way, 
and he was followed by Ellis and Sweet in England and by LundeU, 
Jespersen and Passy on the Continent. Sweet's differentiation between 
the curiously named broad " and '' narrow " transcriptions made 
possible the later phonematic notation of sounds. The International 
Phonetic Association, which derives its system from the practice and 
authority of Sweet and Passy, prefers to dispense for the most part with 
diacritical marks, whereas linguistic scholarship, especially m Europe, 
makes abundant use of them in its phonetic refinements (v F. Aima, 
Yletsen fonetiikan opp%hirjay Helsinki, 1938). Laziczius cites S^ala's 
for Uralian sounds as an example, and in later sections of his work he 
confronts the two systems of notation (p 88). At this point we become 
aware of the advantage which the non-Indo-European scholar has over 
the Indo-European, whose phonetic horizon is limited by the data of a 
single language stock. The advantage lies not merely in the phonetic 
domain, but in the linguistic as weU, for the structure of non-Indo- 
European t3q)es of languages (e.g., Urahan, Altaic, Bantu, Austronesian, 
Sinitic, etc.) is more individual than even their phonetic systems. 

Considerable sections of the present work are devoted to the physiology 
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and acoustics of speech sounds (beszedhangok) , and they are abundantly 
illustrated with well-drawn diagrams (p. 55) and clearly reproduced 
photographs, e.g., those between pp. 62 and 63, 120 and 121 and 134 and 
135. The emphasis is strong on instrumental phonetics, and so many 
of the diagrams illustrate either the instruments themselves or the 
results they^ have given. Among them we find several palatograms of 
Hungarian vowels by Zoltan Gombocz, which in some cases are com- 
pared with Jones’s Enghsh ones (p. 83). The consideration of vowels 
(pp 89 f.) leads Laziczius to survey the various modes of arranging them 
diagrammafically since Hellwag’s time (1781), and to point out that the 
earhest triangle ” had its apex to the left. The now familiar inverted 
triangle, but with four tiers of vowels, goes back to 1783. Chladni 
(1809) inverted it, and this broad-based figure was taken over by Briicke. 
In the 20th century the triangle has often given place to the Jones 
tetragon of cardinal ” vowels, which Laziczius reproduces in three 
variants on pp. 97-98. Triangles of vowels recur in the acoustic section 
of Fonehka (pp. 102-45), e.g , Strumpf’s, taken from Die Sprachlaute 
(1926), and this part of the book is lavishly supplied with tables and 
diagrams, as well as with a photograph of the oscillograms of ten Hun- 
garian vowels after Tarndczy (1941). Both the physiological and the 
acoustic side of hearing receive attention, and the second half of the 
section gives descriptions and diagrams of the process of audition 
(hallds). 

The chapter headed '' Properties of Sounds ” [Hangtulajdonsdgok) 
covers such subsidiary characters as duration {idotartam), intensity 
{erb), tone and intonation. The author quotes the results of E. A. 
Meyer’s measurements of the length of vowels and consonants in tabular 
form (pp. 154-57) and reproduces E. Zwirner’s phonometric graphs 
illustrating the quantitative interrelations of German vowels. Here 
again Laziczius, as a Hungarian, draws on vernacular sources and 
reproduces a szordskep, or diagram of incidence of the Hungarian vowels 
(p 168). To illustrate the role of pitch in language the author takes his 
examples from non-Indo-European speech, adducing words from West 
SudaniCr types like Efik and Ibo, and quoting C. Memhof’s view of 
tone in African languages [Vox XXVI), viz. “ Fur das Verstandnis des 
Gesprochenen ist das Festhalten des musikalischen Tones das aller- 
wichtigste,” and in connection with African tonality, the significance of 
pitch in '' drum speech ” among tribes in and outside that continent. 

The last two sections of the book deal with the problems of the 
diphthong and the syllable [szdtag) from both the diachronic and the 
synchronic standpoint. The conception of the diphthong as a double 
sound goes back with its Greek name to the 19th century and has been 
held at one time or another by many eminent phoneticians (e.g. Sievers, 
Jespersen, Grammont, etc). The tendency now is to accept it as a 
lingual movement between two determinate vowel-positions (cf. Roudet’s 
graphs for ai and a -{-'i on p. 192). Paul Menzerath has devoted much 
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patience to this phenomenon and, to analyse it, has made use of d.X.ioh- 
tongerat (v. plate between pp. 196 and 197) which enables him to read 
the Lichtschnft (photograms) from film stnps. The outcome of his 
researches is that the conception of the diphthong as a syllable contain- 
ing two vowels has been stabilised. As for the syllable, its history is as 
old as Dionysius Thrax, but the modern conception of it, ^connecting 
syllable and stress, descends from Priscian, who conceived it as being 
sub uno accentu et sub uno spiritu '' This view was repeated much 
later by Melanchthon, whose definition runs thus '' Syllaba est compre- 
hensio literarum, que uno eodemque spmtu ac tono efferunbur.” The 
19th century, here as elsewhere in the domain of phonetics, introduced a 
diversity of refinements and disagreements. In the eighties there was 
war between the German and the Anglo-Scandinavian camps regarding 
the nature of the syllable The former (Sievers, Trautmann) maintained 
that intensity was the essence of the syllable, the latter that it was 
sononty. Trautmann equates sonority with ‘‘ naturliche Schallstarke '' ; 
Jespersen, representing the opposite view, classifies speech sounds in 
terms of relative sonority, putting vowels at one end of the scale and 
voiceless plosives at the other. Various modifications were subsequently 
introduced by others Lloyd, for instance, spoke of the syllable as a 
wave of sonority (1897-1898) ; Meyer studied the syllable experiment- 
ally, and other investigators, e.g, Rousselot, Roudet, Panconcelli- 
Calzia, followed his lead at the turn of the century. All these established 
the unity of the syllable and the paramount importance of muscular 
action as the formative force m its genesis. F. de Saussure's view of it 
as a point vocahque or culmination of uttered energy, which represents 
as it were the pmnacle and focus of the syllable, is intuitive and theoreti- 
cal,. but Grammont uses the data of instrumental investigation to lend 
colour to this conception and arrives at the categorical conclusion il n'y 
a pas de syllahe sans point vocalique (v. TraiU de phonetique, Pans, 1933 )* 
A modern view of the syllable is crystallised by A. W. de Groot in 
his '' La syllabe, essai de s3mthese [BSL XXVII, Pans, 1926) as “ le 
groupe rythmique le plus petit du langage," with its periphery marked 
by a pause rythmique.'’ This discussion is by no means fijjished, 
and two sub-sections of Fonetika are devoted to recent opinions. Among 
these is the American R. H Stetson’s (v. “ Motor Phonetics in 
Arch. Neerl. de Phonetique Expinmentale III, The Hague, 1928), 
which Laziczius summarises and illustrates with several diagrams. 
Stetson contends that speech is not a succession of sounds, but of syllabic 
motions — a rhythmic, or (to use his own term) “ ballistic conception of 
speech movement. In terms of this the syllable is a pulsation of exhaled 
breath. We are brought back to Sievers and his school, and our author 
heads the relevant sub-section Vissza a Melekzesi szotaghoz I (Back to 
the Expiratory Syllable f). The last three pages of the book refer briefly 
to the views of A. Rossetti (1935) » T. Hjelmslev (1939) Bergsyein- 

sson {Grundzuge der islandischen Phonetik, 1941)- Hjelmslev s definition 
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is radical '' a language without accent will be a language without 
syllables. French is an exair^le of such a language '' (v. '' The Syllable 
as a Structural Unit ’’ in Proceedings of the Intern. Congr of Phon. Sc., 
Ghent, 1939)- 

Even the best of books is not quite free from blemishes of some sort. 
In this one the author has noticed and corrected several in the Errata 
at the end, but he appears to have overlooked eszakangol for 
“ delangol on p. 97, and the fact that the.vowel [a] in “ cup is more 
characteristic of southern than of northern English. 

Fonetika has been carefully composed, and the materials have been 
spaced with an eye to perspective The system of references, merging 
footnote and bibliography, is novel, lucid and convenient, and it sets 
the author's cachet on a miniature encyclopaedia, in which his originality 
reveals itself not only in mastery of others' opinions, but m their effective 
antithesis, to show the interplay of minds and the growth of a special 
branch of knowledge. 

W. K. Matthews. 


Suomen kielen rakenne ja kehitys. {The Structure and Development of the 
Finnish Language.) By Laun Hakuhnen , Kustannusosakeyhtio 
Otava, Helsmki , pt. I {aanne- ja muoto-oppia, phonology and 
morphology), 1941, pp. 282 , pt. II {sanasto- ja lauseoppia, lexico- 
logy and syntax), 1946, pp 330. 

The author's preface tells us that the idea of writing a popular, yet 
scholarly treatise on the Finnish language arose at a meeting of the 
Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seura (Finnish Literary Society) in the 
autumn of 1935, and that he was entrusted with the task of carr5dng it 
out. His two volumes embody a considerable amount of painstaking 
research, and he has succeeded in presenting his mformation in a plain 
and readable manner. But in spite of these merits Hakulinen's work 
cannot be profitably compared with either of his acknowledged models 
— Jespersen's classic Growth and Structure of the English Language (1905) 
and W. von Wartburg's Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise 
(1934), where the emphasis is on exposition, and the illustrative material 
is not allowed to clog or delay the argument. It is at once both more 
and ^ess than these : it is altogether more comprehensive and systematic, 
but style is secondary, and the linguistic data are arranged according to 
a strict traditional plan. 

Finnish is first shown in its relation to other Uralian languages, 
notably of the West Somian (W. Finnic) group, in which, contrary to 
accepted practice, Hakulmen does not discriminate between Finnish and 
Carelian-Olonecian, but regards the latter as a dialect of the former. 
In view of the prionty of rakenne (structure) in the title (Jespersen and 
Wartburg give precedence to " growth " and evolution " respectively) 
the structure of the .language is examined first, and this occupies the 
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author in his first volume, leadmg him, after a detailed systematisation 
of the Fmnish phonemes, to study the wor(J m its grammatical categories 
and to give prominence to word-formation Finnish has 14 consonants 
and 8 vowels, but the incidence of the latter is so organised that they 
tend to predominate, making it the vocalic language par excellence in 
Europe. Counts by Tolnai, Simonyi, and Forstemann show that, on 
an average, it has 96 consonants to every 100 vowels, where* Italian has 
108, Spanish 122, and Turkish 132 The commonest vowel appears to 
be % , rounded back vowels (u, 0) predommate over rounded front vowels 
(y, 0) , the number of diphthongs (16) exceeds that of any other modern 
European language ; vowel harmony gives unity to the lexeme ; the 
ratio of dental, labial, and palatal consonants to on^ another is 4 . i : i 
{cf . Est 2 I . i) as against a European average of 6 2*1; only I, n, r, $, 
and t, though never in combination with other consonants, are tolerated 
in final position, otherwise there is a preference for vowel endmgs (cf. 
Italian, Japanese, Polynesian, Bantu) , the length of both vowels and 
consonants has semantic value , and most Fmnish words are poly- 
syllabic 

The history of Finnish sounds (pt. I, §§ 17-28) is a detailed excursus 
into diachronic phonology, and we are told at the outset that recorded, 
as distinct from conjectured, '' sound-changes in Finnish go back only 
to the 14th century, whereas, say, English sounds can be traced to the 
7th. This section introduces Uralian parallels (cf. Fmn. lehU, leaf, kala, 
fish, jarvi, lake, joki, river, pelkaa, to fear, with Lapp, lasta, Mord. kal, 
Mar. jar, Votyak 7^, Hung felm) and treats of consonantal alternation 
(e.g. nom. sing, kontti, bone, gen. konhn , sola, war, gen. sodan). The 
historical priority of sentence to word is explicitly stated, and the parts 
of speech are extracted from the sentence a posteriori. Then follows a 
circumstantial account of the parts of speech is their morphological 
aspect, and these are ever5rwhere defined by comparison with cognate 
forms m related languages and in terms of an unobtrusively diachronic 
approach. Furthermore language statistics are introduced where desir- 
able, e.g , we are told that Finnish has 15 “ living ” noun-cases as com- 
pared with 6 in Vogue, 10 in Mordvinian, 18 in Komian, and 21 in 
Hungarian. 

Hakulinen’s second volume is no less nch in examples and even 
richer than the first in footnotes. ' The historical sections contain Useful 
chapters on the vernacular '' vocabulary and on foreign loans, both 
of which furnish culture words to the student of prehistory. The 
possibility of collating Uralian with Indo-European at a remote and 
uncertain level is mentioned, but though the author adduces a small 
common vocabulary (e g. rnind, Lat. me , tuo, O.Gr. to; ken, Lat. quis , 
ajaa, Lat. agere , viedu, Lat. vehere , mmi, Lat. nomen), he seems to side 
rather with those who reject B. CoUinder’s Indo-Uralian hypothesis 
(v. Indo-uralisches Sprachgut, Uppsala, 1934) Among modem loans, a 
handful of English words in Fmnish disguise shows, in various degrees, 
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the transformative powers of the language : hoi-kotU, filmty and halU, 
are recognisable, but sound-change and spelling successfully conceal the 
identity of kuunari (schooner), muki (mug), and pihvi (beef). 

The evolution of literary Finnish is lexically a story of progressive 
enrichment by the accommodation of old roots to new uses and the much 
more difficult operation of inventing entirely new ones. In this complex 
process the'^individual has played a prominent part from Mikael Agricola 
(1510 ^--1557), who mtroduced a variety of theological and philosophical 
terms (e.g. hengellinen, spiritual, ajalUnen, temporal, tankaikktnen, 
eternal, rukotlla, to pray), through Lonnrot, maker of the Kalevala, 
whose contribution covers many domains, mcludmg linguistics (e.g.^ 
paate, ending, stja, case, lauselma, locution, toistnto, variant), and A E. 
Ahlquist, the Uralian scholar, down to 20th-century authors. One 
section of the second volume (pp. 143-55) contains a long list of neologisms 
grouped in decades and ending with the latest accessions (e.g. kelmu^ 
cellophane, 1938, vammmnen, crippled soldier, 1942, and kantaesitys^ 
first-night performance, 1944). 

Discussmg the still open question of the size of the individual voca- 
bulary, Hakulinen discloses the curious coincidence that the vocabulary 
of the Kalevala is approximated that of Paradise Lost (7,000-8,000 
words). Another pomt of interest is the statistical information, which 
proves that, although Finnish possesses a large accumulation of loan- 
words, modem Finnish prose normally uses about 85% of Somian material 
and only 10% of Germanic words, the Slavonic and Baltic contribution 
together amountmg to no more than 2%. But these figures do not allow 
for translation-loans or caiques, of which Finnish, like any other modem 
language, has a notable share. The section on lexicology also deals with 
alliteration, familiar from the Kalevala, where its r 61 e is ubiquitous and 
decisive. The origin of this percussive device need not be sought in 
Germanic mfiuence, but rather in the phonetic genius of Finnish. 

Not quite half of the second volume covers various aspects of syntax^ 
including word-order An intncate inflected language like Finnish makes, 
little use of the latter case, for instance, rather than position, deter- 
mines the identity, and correlation of subject and object. But word- 
order may be used, like stress, for emphasis, e.g., Juho lyo Heikkid 
translates Jespersen’s Danish sentence Jens slaar Henrik (v. Language,, 
London, 1922) and has normal emphasis, but Juho Eeikkia lyo emphasises, 
the subject, and Heikkia Juho lyo the object. Two ancient Uralian 
requirements regarding word-order are satisfied in Finnish, viz., the 
attribute precedes the noun, and postpositions appear where Indo- 
European usage prefers prepositions. The absence of the definite article 
and especially of gender m Finnish does not present the difficulties which 
some West European critics (v A. Sauvageot, Esqmsse de la langue 
finnoise, Pans, 1946) would seem to imagine. The language can express 
the force of the former by stress, word-order, and case, and the epicene 
pronoun han (cf. Est. fema. Hung. 0, Turk 0) leads to no complications 
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m everyday speech any more than does German sie [Sie) in the proper 
context. 

To Finnish S3mtax belongs the use of ^ases and their bearing on the 
expression of the object, which is conceived as total or partial. This 
opens the door to speculations on a dichotomy which is familiar to 
Indo-European scholarship (e.g., the implications of the French partitive 
article and the Russian masc. genitive sing, in -u), A •fertile field 
in Finnish case syntax is the use of the many local cases, which generally 
group themselves in triads. Study of case concord leads Hakulinen to 
admit the '' superiority ” of the English expression '' on th^ thirty-first 
day '' and its Hungarian equivalent harimncegyedik napon to Finnish 
kolmantenakymmentenayMentena paivand. The “ superiority,'' if any, 
resides merely in phonetic concision, but the spelling of the numeral 
m Finnish is entirely misleading, because the native speaker has no 
difficulty in analysing it into its parts as he reads. The problem of 
grammatical and logical number arises from the use of collective and 
distributive numerals (e.g , sata ihmista, a hundred persons, lit person , 
cf. Hung. Szdz ember, Turk, yilz adam, except that in Finnish the second 
element is in the partitive smgular). Like the noun, but not to the same 
extent, the Fmnish verb presents complexities. These pivot on the 
function of mood, voice, participles, and mfimtives. And here again we 
find ourselves partly mvolved in case syntax, for in Finnish both 
participles and mfimtives are declmed. 

Hakulinen's two volumes are comparatively free from printer's errors. 
Those in the first have been largely corrected in the second, and this, 
dealing mainly with vernacular matenal, is naturally freer from them. 
By his scholarship and clarity of presentation the author has undoubtedly 
succeeded in making Finnish philology both accessible to the layman 
and useful to the specialist. His work must rank as a completely adequate 
exposition of a flexible and harmonious language. 

W. K. Matthews. 


Prasiowidnszczyznu. Zarys dztejdw % kultury Praslowian, z 68 rycinami 
1 mapkami. By Dr. Jozef Kostrzewski , Poznafi, 1946, ]pp. 164. 
This study is a popular survey of the history and civilisation of the Proto- 
Slavs, i.e., of the Slav famfiy before it spread into different branchet.^ It 

covers the period from 1500 B c — a.d. 3 ®®- 

The author, who is professor in the University of PoznaA, is m agree- 
ment with those Polish scholars who accept, as the cradle of the Proto- 
Slavs, the- region of the river systems of the Vistula and the Oder, i e.. 
Northern Europe reachmg to a line formed by the Sud.etan and Cm- 
pathian mountains in the South. The other theory, which admits the 
settlement of the Slavs m those regions only at a later date, is not discussed 
in this survey. Mentioning summarily the contribution brought to the 
problem of the-first Slav habitat by historical botany, the author repudiates 
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the conclusions reached by Vasmer on the ground of the geographical 
extension of different trees and their Slav names. The repudiation, 
however, does not seem fully conclusive. 

The study is built on the assumption that the Lusatian culture (1300- 
300 B c.) is a creation of the Proto-Slavs (p. 19). This assumption is a 
dogma for the author’s conclusions The identification of Lusatian 
ci^^isation’^with primitive Slav culture is so complete that he considers 
the spreading of this culture identical with the spreading of the Slavs 
(p. 26). We remain, however, in doubt when we consider that the science 
of the spade is mute and the scholar must speak for the unearthed remains 
of former cultures, which may belong to anyone. This doubt mcreases 
when we follow the diffusion of the material elements of civilisation and 
see the latter being identified solely with the spreading of the population 
that created the respective forms of culture. The material elements may 
well, however, be spread by trade and by invasions. 

Accepting the above premisses, the author proceeds to the study of 
different aspects of Old Polish ethnography, assuming that it is identical 
with prehistoric Slav culture On this basis, the household, trade, 
costume, handcrafts, social life and religion are studied in turn. Thus 
the reader has before his eyes a projection of Polish peasant life on a 
prehistorical background The reconstruction of the daily life of the 
Proto-Slavs sounds like a description of the life in a remote East 
European village of today. The resemblance is sometimes too colourful 
and precise. This realistic reconstruction goes so far as to give a 
painting of a Lusatian Slav funeral (p. 128). 

The author’s remark (p. 68) that many objects have been imported to 
the Slavonic area from the South (Italy, the Balkans) should apply also 
to many articles of clothing in the Hutsul and G6ral costume-skirt and 
footwear (pp. 62, 63) which may be of modem Southern origin. Certainly 
it is misleading to speak of '' Hungarian ” vases of the IV and V bronze 
period (p. 134) because they were found on Hungarian territory of today 

The description of the objects is carried on into the field of technical 
details of their manufacture, their chronological appearance and geographi- 
cal distribution This is valuable for the Slav philologist When dis- 
cussing religious life no mention is made of Slav mythology, or of the 
foreign influence on the religious life of early Slavs 

Other influences on prehistoric Slav culture are mentioned by the 
author, e.g. the Thracian (pp. 112-13 and 119-20), which, however, 
were found not only in Pannonia but in the whole of South-eastern Europe. 
The importance of Celtic culture is treated on p 115, and on p. 117 
mention is made of two axes and a sword of Celtic origin from the British 
Islands. 

The author is in agreement with Lehr-Splawifiski (see this Review, 
No. 66, p. 267) when he explams the culture of Wysocki as a mixture of 
a native culture superimposed by the Lusatian, brought by a wave of 
Slav migration from tjie West to the East. The same idea of the Vistula- 
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Oder region as the oldest cradle of the Slavs and of a migration West-East 
is defended on a philological basis by M. Rudnicki, who studies the names 
of the rivers in this region in an article published in 1932 ^ 

The last two chapters discuss the development of the Slav-Lusatian 
culture from 300 b.c to the migration of the ^Proto-Slavs from their 
original fatherland in the North into Southern and Eastern Europe 

G. l^ANDRlg. 

Topommtya Bessarabh i yeyo svtdeteVstvo 0 processe zaseVeniy^ terntoni. 
By M. V. Sergievskiy, Izv. Akad. Nauk SSSR, TomV, vyp. 4, 
Otd lit i yaz., Moskva-Lenmgrad, 1946 

'' Out of this amateur etymologising has sprung a great amount 
of false history, a kind of historical mythology invented to explam 
familiar names P. Giles, Evolution and the Science of Language, 
Cambridge, 1910. 

The author, a Member of the Russian Academy, has specialised in 
Roumanian studies He published, among other contributions, two 
descriptive studies on the Roumanian language East of the Dniester. ^ 
In the present study the subject of linguistics is approached from a 
historical point of view, that of the place-names in Bessarabia Whereas 
the two earlier works were based on first-hand observation and are 
remarkable for their accuracy, the diachronic method applied in this 
study has failed, largely because the author based his premises on un- 
verified historical data, and has accepted without criticism the views 
of an amateur Roumanian philologist, Margareta §tefanescu. Misled 
by the superficial studies of this author, he commits the first error of 
method in considering as Slav formations place-names derived from 
Roumanian nouns of Slav origin, e g., Bdlh in Northern Bessarabia is 
derived from Roumanian haltd “ swamp, pool.'' Now, whatever the 
ongm of Roumanian haltd is, its phonetical and morphological aspect 
in Bdlh is not Slav. According to the laws of East Slav phonetics, which 
are to be expected here, it should sound holoto, and not as it is artificially 
russified Belecki. For the same reason names like Dragamci, Xrahia, 
Vladmc, Bratuleanca are not Slav formations. The phonetic structure 
and their morphology betray their Roumanian ongm. 

A second disregard of prmciples, due again to the uncritical repro- 
duction of the views of the Roumanian philologist, brings the author 
to this conclusion * (i) in North-Eastern Roumania there exist names of 
places with polnoglasie , (2) the polnoglasie appears m East Slav dialects 

1 " Sur les populations primitives indoeuropeennes des bassins de la Vistula 
et de rOdra aux temps prehistonques,” m Melanges — JJ Mikkola, Annates Acad, 
Sc Fenmcse, ser B, Tom XXVII 

2 M V Sergievkiy, Matenaly dVa izucheniya zhivykh govoYov na teyitom SSSR , 
TJch. Zap Instituta Yaz. 1 Lit , Tom I, Moskva, 1927 Id , Moldavskiye etyudy , 
Akad. Nauk SSSR^ Trudy Inst, Yaz. 1 Myshleniya Im N Ya Marra, V, Moskva- 
Lenmgrad, 1936 

Q9 
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in the iith-i2th centuries ; therefore (3) Slavs inhabited these territories 
at that time. The need is to show when those names appear in documents, 
and due to which causes. 

Parallel names like Stra;ja\\ Storopnet, Grddiste\\Horodtste, Horodmc 
do not imply the existence of two Slavonic substrata, one Southern and 
the other Eastern Slav. Forms of place-names derived from the same 
stem betray the bookish origin of one series. The first series represent 
derivations from Roumanian words of Southern Slav origin, the second 
series are translations due to a current of Slav culture which came from 
the Northrand imposed its words, in East Slav form, in the toponymy 
of the country. We have to do with linguistic and cultural facts, and 
not with an ethnic substratum. We have in this case linguistic facts 
similar to the Russian words glava || golova, grad || gorod, etc. Place- 
names are affected by external influences of civilisation like common 
names. 

Anyhow, it would be a difficult task to explain the derivation of the 
name of the Roumanian town Dorohot, so East Slavonic in its appearance. 
The termination however, and the sense, betray it as a hybrid translation 
of the Roumanian proper name Drdgot ruthenised, by means of the 
polnoglasie, to Dorohoi which keeps still its original Roumanian termina- 
tion From the same name is derived the place name Drago%estt in the 
same region The slavisation of the original name is due to the influence 
of the Halich-Kievan culture which met in Moldavia the Southern Slav 
culture. 

Examples of translated place-names are mentioned also by Sergievskiy, 
but he does not make use of their philological value. So in a document 
of 1436, is mentioned, in Northern Bessarabia, the village Procopinti 
(IIpoKonHHan), property of Procop In 1452 the same village appears 
as Procop em (IIpoKonsHH) in its Roumanian derivation, alongside with 
another village Rashcovtsi, a Slav formation, from the Roumanian name 
Raspu = Dumttrascu. Thus the same names appear alongside in 
Roumanian or in Slav form because the language of the country was 
Roumanian, but that of the chanceries, the Church, the culture was a 
form of Middle Slavonic. There is a large category of Slav names of 
literary origin, creations of fashion A parallel instance of fashionable 
influence on proper names exercised by currents of civilisation, is to be 
fousid in the Christian names given today to Roumanian children. If we 
meet among them Tancreds and Arthurs, and even Napoleons, it does not 
mean that the children of Mr. Popescu are English or French. 

Disconsidering this principle the author comes to the surprising con- 
clusion of considenng as Slav formations names like : Dobreni < Dobrea, 
name of a person ; Cdrlani < Cdrlan, '' lamb " ; Stanilesti < Stan- 
ild -f escu ; Toporesti < Topor -|- escu , Mthaileni < Mthazl -f eanu ; 
Mihalajani < Mihalas -j- eanu ; Gramadzeni -|- Grdmadd -f- eanu , Gala- 
rasevca < cdldra^ -f Slav suffix -evka ; etc. According to the same 
principle Roumanian formations like Sdliste, Rdspopinti, Dealesh and 
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many others are considered by the author as Slavonic. Even Laslaoani, 
which appears in 14^0, derived from Lasldu <; Vladislav ^ is a Roumanian 
formation. The same name of person appears in the place name Vladina. 
As to the name Akerman it does not prove anything for the ethnic 
substratum of the country, whether it is translated Bdyi Grad, Byelgorod 
or Cetatea Alba. 

The author admits the principle that a place-name is not ’always of 
the same origin as the origin of its component parts, but he applies the 
principle only in one direction, not also when the parts are of Roumanian 
origin , so names like Bdrlddem, Balasinesti, Cosulem, Calarasevta are con- 
sidered of Slav origin because the author desires to detect in them some 
Slav elements By the same method, the author considers of East Slav 
origin names like ' Copacem, CostesH, Slobodzia, Ntcorem, Proscurem, 
Glodeni, Chmlem, Lucacem, Siolmcem, etc., defining them as Slavonic 
of “ Moldavian formation '' (^). 

Misled by the graphic form of the names the author considers the 
same name either of Slav or of Roumanian origin : Slav Vladnic, Rospopint 
II Roum Vlddem, Rdspopeni, or he does not recognise the Roumanian 
derivation of names like §oltoaia, wntten IIIojiToa , Zgardesti < zgardd, 
necklace ” , Porauleanca , TrifesU < Tnfu (name of a person) ; 
Mtclesh < Mtclea (name of a person) , Balasesk < Balasa (name of a 
person) , Mihuleni < Mihu , Brdtulem < Bratul , Bdldbdnesh < Bala- 
ian -)- escu, and not from the verb a se bdldbdm as supposed by the 
author. 

By this way of etymologising a very favourable account of Slav 
names is obtained , but it is dangerous to base histoncal theory on such 
facts, to trace the origin of some of them m the 4th century, to invoke 
the authority of Prokopios and to speak of Jordanes' Antt attested by 
any linguistic facts of that kind. 

I should like to emphasise that derivations with Slav suffixes are due 
to a cultural fashion, i.e., are of literary origin, and have nothing to do 
with the ethnic substratum. This does not exclude that some place- 
names are due to a Slav population It means only that we must try to 
explain linguistic facts by Imguistic methods. ^ 

The presence of the suffix -tste (§ali§te etc.) shows only that this Slav 
suffix was creative in Roumanian, in derived place-names as well as in 
common nouns On the territory in question it could not be consideted 
of East Slav origin. 

Submitted to phonetic analysis the suffix -ovct, -ovka, frequently used 
in place-names of Northern Roumania, also appears to be of literary 
origin, and so imposed by the official language of the chanceries, and not 
by an ethnic factor This is shown by • (i) its use with Roumanian 
names Frdtduti, PdtrduU, Broscduh, RddduU, Bddduh, PopduU, Cernduti, 
etc. , Cernauca, etc , (2) its phonetical structure. If the derived 
words in -dufi < -ovci were Slav, they should appear in the same form 
as the similar formations on Slav territory, or in a ,form corresponding 
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to Roumanian phonetic changes. Across the Dniester, on Ukrainian 
territory, in Podolia, this t5fpe of names appear only in Ukrainian form : 
Dunaiiwiy Ivaniuci, Lashuct, Mohuka, Moxahuka, etc whereas in 
Bessarabia we find only. Marc-dutt, Echim-duU, Pop-dup, Gnm-dtip, 
Chm-dup (pronounced -aup), Mat-eup, etc. One cannot explain the 
Roumanian forms from Ukrainian, the Ukrainian from the Roumanian. 
The closing of a > z is a fairly early process of Ukrainian phonetics.^ 
In Roumanian the termination -ova > -dup goes back to the literary 
Slavonic source, and its phonetical outlook corresponds to the Roumanian 
phonetic hales. The names in -dup are creations of the chanceries, which 
considered the Slav termination -ova as a derivative suffix for place-names 
alongside the Roumanian suffixes -epi, -am, -em , (3) the charters 

attest forms of names with original Slav suffix Volodova — V Iadov a = 
Vldddup, Toporovc^ = Topordup, Cernav^ka = Cernauca ^ These forms, 
as well as others attested in charters Raskova, Mihailova, Balasanova, 
and Leucusoud show the way to the Roumanian pronunciation -dup. In 
other cases the charters attest the mterchange of Slav and Roumanian 
suffixes e.g , Procopinp || Procopem , (4) the termination -ova was pro- 
ductive also m South and West Slavonic ® Chiporovtsi (Bulgaria), 
Vinkovtsi, Karlovtsi (Serbia), Czernowitz (Moravia). In Roumanian it has 
been introduced under the mfiuence of the Slavonic culture of Halich- 
Kiev and Moldavia It is significant that the names in -dup are numerous 
m that region of Moldavia where the cultural centres are more numerous 
and the chanceries nearest 

An instance will show how place-names were translated or adapted 
to new political situations. Vhim. the Austrians occupied Bukovina 
(1775) they replaced some Roumanian names with German ones, when 
they could find a correspondent : e.g , Cerndup became Czernowitz because 
a place of the same name existed in Bohemia, but Radautz, Fratautz, 
Broskautz preserved the Roumanian form. The same happened on 
Russian occupied territory, or where Slavs settled down. An example 
will illustrate the procedure. In 1783 Joseph II accorded a patent to 
the Lipovans, a Russian religious sect, to settle in Bukovina, m the 
Jocatty called Varmta, which means in Roumanian the place where 
limestone is burnt. The newcomers baptised the place Bielaya Kyermca, 
which was translated into Roumanian Fdntdna Albd This shows how 
place names are submitted to the same changes as common names. 

As a conclusion to his study, Sergievskiy tries to demonstrate that the 
distribution of place-names m Bessarabia corresponds, from the point of 

® Cf. O. Kunlo, Sproba poyasnete proces zmiue 0, e v novekh zakretekh skladakh. 
n pi^deniy grup ukrayinskekli diyalektiv,” Zbtrmk No 80-Ist FiL vid Vseukr. 
Ak Nauk. Komisiya 1st. ukr mov , vep. 2 1928 

* Cf. Shakhmatov, Ocherk dr per russk yaz , pp 3, 5; Trubetskoy, Einiges 
uber die russiscbe Lautentwicklung und die Auflosung der gemem-russischen Spra- 
cheinheit,” Zettschr f si Pkil I, 299-300, O Kurilo, oc, 11-12 

® Cf. Hurmuzache, II, p 832. 

• Cf. MiMosich, Dte Btldung der Ortsnamen aus Personennamen %m Slavischen, 
1927, p. 187 sq. 
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view of their origin, to the distribution of the population. He bases his 
conclusion on the official Russian census of 1897 which shows, in the 
different counties (without considering the capitals), the following per- 
centage : Chisinau = 86 per cent. Roumanians ; Prhei = 80*9 per cent. 
Roumanians, 7 per cent. Slavs ; Ba^i = 71 per cent. Roumanians, 17 per 
cent. Slavs , Soroca = 66*4 per cent. Roumanians, 21 per cent. Slavs , 
Bender 52*5 per cent. Roumanians , Hotin = 25 per cent. Roumanians, 
59 per cent. Slavs ; Akerman, 18-2 per cent Roumanians. The statistics 
of place-names are meant, in the author's conclusion, to correspond to 
the ethnographic statistics. It is, however, a mistake to explain linguistic 
facts with ethnographic arguments. The distribution of the population 
in 1897, as shown by Russian statistics, did not determme the linguistic 
origin of the place-names We have to do with facts of two different 
orders, even if related to each other, and we must apply to each group of 
.facts arguments of its own order. 

G. Nandri§. 


Books on the New Polish West 

Monografia Odry, Studtum Zbtorowe, Pod redakcj^ A. Grodka, 
M. Kieiczewskiej-Zaleskie] 1 A. Zierhoffer , Poznan, Instytut 
zachodni, 1948, pp. xv -f 591, with maps, tables and charts, 
and with a Supplement (25 pages) on place-names 
Skorowtdz Nazw mtejscowosoi Pomorza zachodniego i Zzeym lubushej, 
Poznah, Instytut zachodni, 1947, pp. 172. 

Geografia Ziem odzyskanych By Jan Dylik , Kzi^zka (Warszawa i 
Wroclaw), 1946, pp 307, with maps and illustrations, a biblio- 
graphy and name indexes for Polish and German 
Kolomzacja memtecka na Wschodzie od Odry, By Dr. Jan Kaczmarczyk ; 

Poznan, Instytut zachodni, 1945, pp. 268, with maps 
Prusy Wschodme. By Stanisiaw Srokowski , Instytut baitycki, Gdansk, 
Bydgoszcz i Toruh, 1945, pp. 321, with tables, maps and biblio- 
graphy. 

Kwestja Baity cka do XX wieku. By Wiadysiaw Konopczyhski , Gdahsk- 
Bydgoszcz-Szczecin, 1947, pp. 216, with maps. 

• 

As was to be expected a great many books and pamphlets have been 
published m Poland since the end of the war, dealing with one or another 
phase of the shifting of the national and state frontiers westward to the 
Oder river. Not all of these have been of equal value, but much of this 
material is the work of experts, and the outside world should know more 
about it. The selection made above is in no way meant to imply that 
these books are better than others, of which no notice has been possible. 
The following notes are offered purely for the guidance of interested 
readers of this Review. They do not in any way aspire to the level 
of appraisals. 
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The Monograph placed at the head of the list is an imposing 
and sumptuously produced volume, a collective work, which is likely to 
stand for many years as the authoritative work on the structure and 
resources of the Oder basin. It is supplied with all the needful accessories 
save one — an index. True, the table of contents is fairly full, but the 
student is*' always helped in his work by a properly made subject and 
names mdex. On the other hand the authors are to be commended for 
the most useful bibliographical matenals — chiefly, as was to be expected, 
German ajid Polish — ^which are placed in the text at the end of each 
major section. The openmg chapters deal exhaustively with the geology 
and physical geography of the area, and the fifty pages devoted to place- 
names, studied etymologically, is a model of scholarly analysis. Even 
the lakes are not forgotten. One then passes to a consideration of 
climate, of the flow and volume of water, with their problems and their 
economic significance, and to the landscape with its flora and fauna 
Even butterflies are listed. 

From p. 351 onwards we turn to the human factor, beginning with 
settlement (the work of Dr Zaleska), then the uses of the nver as a 
trade-route through the ages, and finally the vexed task of regulation 
— no easy matter in an open plain-land, where mountam streams bring 
down volumes of water in the early spring The maps on pp. 402 and 
403 show the amount of trade earned by the Oder (I fear it will be some 
time before we shall learn to say Odra in 1910 and 1938 respectively. 
It will be interesting to see how these compare with the trade of say 
1955 — ten years after the removal of political barriers and with the 
heavy industries of Silesia at last united under a single flag 1 

In his sucemet historical introduction, Professor Wojciechowski shows 
to what an extent the Oder served as an artery for the building up of the 
Prussian power (cp. the map on p 16) , but apart from this little attention 
is paid to other than economic and purely human factors and considera- 
tions. Throughout the whole the reader has a sense of the long perspec- 
tive of development, reaching from far back beyond the recorded story 
of man. 

A^iiseful companion to this Monograph is to be found in the Skorowidz 
— a Glossary of all the place-names (now changed from German to Polish, 
and in some cases with little or no resemblance), for western Pomerania 
and the small province l5dng between it and Silesia. Without such a 
guide even the educated Pole is likely to be at a loss for some years to 
come. What then is the plight of the unschooled foreigner ? 

The shorter geographical study of '' the recovered lands,” by Jan 
Dylik, designed it would seem for High School use, pays less attention 
to the scientific features of the whole subject and more to the issues 
that concern the common man — agriculture, communications, industry, 
etc. It too has a most useful and fairly adequate Glossary of place-names. 
This is the sort of book that should be translated into English. 

We now turn to* three works concerned with the purely human side 
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of the picture, mostly with history. German colonisation east of the 
Oder is a theme that has caused heart-searchings on the part of the 
Slavs for a millenium, while on the other hand it has been the pnde of 
the German people. They call it peaceful penetration, and some of it 
was — but by no means all. As Dr Karczmarczyk shows, it falls roughly 
into three periods : that of the townsmen in the 13th to the I5tb centuries, 
that of the farmers in the i6th and 17th centunes, and that of the 19th 
century, which was mostly political in character, though the important 
exception of the opening up of big mdustry in Silesia is an exception. In 
his last chapter the author tells us to what an extent even serious German 
historians were occupied with proving that everything of value in Slav 
civilisation was owed to the German world. 

A special consequence of this “ Drang nach Osten '' is the fact of 
East Prussia, and \vith it the problem of the Baltic as such. On these 
two themes, which have proved to affect the whole continent, two veteran 
authorities have produced new books. Professor Srokowski is perhaps 
best known for his Economic Geography of Poland, published first in 1931, 
with a new and enlarged edition in 1939 He has always made a hobby 
of East Prussia, and in this smaller book he has written as a geographer, 
an ethnologist and an economist. His last fifty pages discuss frankly 
the relation of this province to Europe as a whole. With the expulsion 
of the Germans from this “ rampart in the east,'' which cost them so 
much and gave so little, the whole situation is changed. With Koenigs- 
berg (now Kaliningrad) in Russian hands a new era has begun. 

The Baltic Question, now entering on a new phase, is at least 
a thousand years old, and Professor Konopczyhski, known for his work 
on Swedish-Polish relations through the centuries, has put into this 
little volume the distilled essence of his study of northern European 
relationships as a whole. At least six powers front the Baltic, and four 
of them have no other “ wmdow on the world ” This alone makes the 
issue one of first-rate significance, and one can only express regret that 
the work ends with the first World War. A chapter on the last thirty 
years would have greatly increased its value, and no one is better qualified 
to write it than the author of this book. 

W. J. Rose. 

Russian Literature from Pushkin to the Present Day, By Richard Hare ; 

Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1947, pp. 258. 

This volume of the “ Home Study Books " series offers a brief outlme 
of Russian literature from the early 19th century to 1946 It is natural 
that m a book of this size only the most outstanding classics should be 
treated at any length. In consequence, Griboyedov is dismissed rather 
too cursorily in a few Imes , Baratynsky is ignored completely , no 
mention is made of the wealth of poetry produced during the Golden 
Age of the twenties ; the art for art's sake movement' of the mid-century 
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IS not singled out ; and Tyutchec is given ten lines without a hint of 
his chaos-ridden concept of the universe. We are told that Lermontov 
as an artist has survived better than Byron, but only two of his lyrical 
poems are referred to,, and not one of his narrative poems is even 
mentioned. 

The importance of Pushkin’s prose tales is not emphasised by any 
reference to the state and status of prose in contemporary Russia , and 
Mr. Hare seems to do Leskov less than justice m calling him a minor 
writer and stating that Korolenko is more distinctive both in the depth 
and range of his talent. The S5mibolist movement is so bnefly treated 
that no clear picture emerges of its development and outstandmg 
characteristics. 

There are, finally, some mispnnts. The date of Gogol’s Selected 
Correspondence with Friends is given as 1843, while Saltykov-Schedrm 
and Nekrasov are said to have lived from 1826 to 1880 and 1827-1872 
respectively. 

In compensation there are excellent surveys of the Slavophile and 
Westerner movements and of post-revolutionary trends m literature. 
The very able section on Turgenev is calculated to arouse the interest 
and sympathy of any student , and full and interesting accounts of both 
Dostoevsky and Chekhov. 

As a first guide to Russian literature for schools and beginners at 
Universities the book fulfils its purpose. It provides the essential basic 
information and often gives, with the help of aptly-chosen quotations, 
a fascinatmg glimpse into Russian literature, thought and background, 
which will undoubtedly encourage readers to go to the origmal sources 
and study them for themselves. 

Nina Brodiansky. 


The Russian Religious Mind Kievan Christianity, ^y Georges P. 
Fedotov. Harvard University Press (London : Geoffrey Cum- 
berledge), 1946, In-8, pp. xvi + 438, 32s. ^d. 

Professor Fedotov, who taught for many years at the Russian Theo- 
logical Institute in Pans and now belongs to the Russian Theological 
Sentinary in New York, sets out to present “ the subjective side of 
religion as opposed to its objective side ; that is, opposed to the complex 
of organised dogmas, sacraments, rites, liturgy, Canon Law, and so on ” 
(p. ix). He describes the thoughts, feelings and emotions of the religious 
man, as they are shown in the whole culture of the early medieval 
period, from pre-Chnstian paganism up to the 12th century. Hence the 
interest of the book for all students of Russian culture 

The first part, called “ The Religious Background,” deals with 
Russian Paganism, its attitude to nature, the cult of Mother-Earth, and 
clan religion. Chapter II is devoted to Religious Byzantinism and its 
Slavonic Translation. The second part, Scholars and Saints,” treats of 
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Byzantine influence on the early Russian Saints (Ch. Ill), of Russian 
kenoticism (Ch. IV * the sufferers of non-j^esistance and the idea of the 
humiliated Christ) ; of the ascetic ideals (Ch. V • diverse homilies and 
treatises and the Patencon), and of Russian eschatology (Ch. VI). The 
third part, on The Ordinary Christian,'' describes the ntualism of the 
clergy (Ch VII), the religion of the laity as seen through the ancient 
chronicles and tales, admomtions, penitentials (Ch. IX-Xt), and the 
pagan survivals (Ch. XII). The conclusion (Ch. XIII) considers the 
Russian religious mind in general, and stresses in particular the signifi- 
cance of nature, beauty and the icons. The author speaks with particular 
warmth of the humble Christ." Our attention is drawn to the Russian 
expectation of the end of the world, to asceticism, ethical dualism as 
between monk and layman, the ideal of State Power and to religious 
nationalism. The author is aware that the Kievan period did not 
exhaust all the possibilities of the Russian religious mind. Moscow and 
Petersburg (on which periods he intends to write next) will bring their 
own trends and intuitions. He nevertheless thinks that Kievan 
Christianity has the same value for the Russian religious mind as Pushkin 
for the Russian artistic sense : that of a standard, a golden measure, a 
royal way" (p. 412). 

The author’s historical approach may provoke some criticism. His 
view of Byzantium is somewhat simplified and sometimes does not take 
account of all the facts (e.g , p 54 ‘ '' They never said ' Jesus ’ . . . 
but, for the simplest, ^ Our Lord Jesus Christ "’). The contrast between 
Byzantine and Russian types of piety is perhaps unduly stressed. Again, 
can one speak of Byzantium as a single entity ^ Was there not the 
Byzantium of Constantinople, the Byzantium of Mount Athos, that of 
Sinai or of Jerusalem ? And did these not differ widely, the one from 
the other? The author admits that his synthesis “from a strictly 
scientific point of view cannot have a solid foundation " , yet he thinks 
that the point of departure ought to be “ not analysis but synthesis, a 
kind of preliminary synthesis, even though intuitional and subjective. 

. . . Historical problems are revealed only by a prehmmary, clearcut, 
provocative synthesis.” • 

The book deals with a wealth of materials. There are many and 
well-chosen quotations from the sources ; but it is to be regretted that 
the references of edition, page, etc., are not given. In the accoftnt of 
the tale of Igor’s expedition no mention is made of Mazon s theories. 

The book has a “ selected literature ’’ of some 230 units, not all of them 
of equal importance. One would like to see there such works as V. Jagi6 s 
Entstehungsgeschichte der K^rchenslavischen Sprache (1913), the numerous 
studies by M. S. Hrushevsky, the recent histories of the Ukrainian people 
by M. Voznak (1924) and B Krupnycky (1943). E. Winter's und 

Rom %n Kampf um die Ukraine (194^) > “the articles by N. de Ba-umgarten 
in Onentalia Christiana (1930 and 1932) and the very substantial notices 
Ruthene {Eglise) by N. Andrusiak and Russie^ {Pensee religieuse) by 
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M. Gordillo in the B^cUonnmre de theologie catholique of Vacant, Mangenot 
and Amann (t. XIV, 1939). The author may not have had access to 
these works. 

These remarks, however, in no way discount the value of Professor 
Fedotov’s book. Its vivfd style and wide range make of it an extremely 
informative, interestmg and stimulating work. It comes as a logical 
sequel to his previous studies on the Saints of Ancient Russia (Pans, 
Y.M.C.A. Press, 1931, in Russian), and the Spiritual Songs, 1935, also 
in Russian (ibid.). Among those who are making the history of Russian 
spiritual lifer a youthful autonomous branch of science, and no more, 
as of old, a kind of key to Russian social history or philology. Professor 
Fedotov ranks as a pioneer. His present book has no Russian or Western 
equivalent and, as a contribution to knowledge, deserves our appreciative 
attention. 

N. Gorodetzky. 


Dzieje kultury polskiej. By Aleksander Bruckner ; Vol. IV, Dzieje 
Polski rozbiorowej, 1795 Edited by Prof. Stanisiaw 

Kot and Dr. Jan Hulewicz Foreword by Prof. Stanisiaw 
Lempicki ; Krakow-Warszawa, F. Piecz^tkowski i Ska, 1946, 
pp. 639. 

When writing on Aleksander Bruckner in Vol. XXV of this Review, I 
wondered what had happened to his posthumous work — the continuation 
of his History of Culture in Poland, which was due to appear in 1939 
but the publication of which was stopped by the outbreak of the war. 
The book, fortunately spared dunng the years of war, has recently been 
published as the fourth volume of a new edition of the History of 
Culture. 

In the third and final volume of the original edition of the book, 
published in 1930, the narrative was brought up to the Rising of 1830- 
1831. In the new edition the division of the volumes is somewhat 
different^ The third volume ends with the partitions of Poland, and 
the new, fourth, volume covers the period of partitions from 1795 (in the 
case of Galicia, the Austrian province of Poland, even from 1772) up to 
1914. '"Thus, the new volume incorporates some — revised — chapters 
which in the first edition were to be found at the end of the third. « 
The new part has been composed along different lines from those of 
its predecessors. The principle is this time not a chronological one but 
regional and political Thus in the beginning Bruckner deals with 
the Polish province of Austria from 1772 until 1914. Then he turns 
back to the years of partitions and retells the story of the vicissitudes 
of Polish culture iri the Pohsh provinces of Prussia. Afterwards, we 
turn back once more, this time to the Duchy of Warsaw (1807—1815). 
Four chapters then tell -the story of Congress Poland up to 1914. Separ- 
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ate chapters are devoted to the so-called Great Emigration (1831-1863) 
and to the story of Polish culture in the Eastern provinces of ancient 
Poland, incorporated directly in Russia. 

Such a composition would have been justified in a book dealing 
primarily with social and economic history, Vhich in each province 
had of course decisive features of its own. But Bruckner’s book is based 
almost exclusively on literary sources, and -deals mostly witK intellectual 
and literary history ; and in cultural matters the frontiers between the 
partitioning powers matter less. It would be completely misleading to 
consider them as iron curtains,” and each province as Imng its own 
specific cultural life. The contacts between the provinces, although 
often, especially in the first half of the century, hampered by the par- 
titioning powers, were nevertheless always close, and they never ceased 
to influence one another. Moreover, the activity of many leading 
personalities was by no means confined to one province — ^we may recall 
for instance such men as Lelewel, Cieszkowski, Kazimierz Morawski, 
Kasprowicz. 

Another, and this time more serious, drawback of this volume is the 
uneven distribution of the material . the more recent the years the more 
sketchy their treatment. One can hardly imagine a more unbalanced 
composition. It is enough to say that fifteen years of Congress Poland, 
1815-1830, by no means the most creative years m the history of Polish 
culture of the 19th century, important as they are, fill almost one-third 
of the whole book , while for the Austrian province, Galicia, more than 
forty years of a great outburst of cultural activity (1871-1914) are packed 
into some forty odd pages. 

Thus the book is most valuable for the first half of the century, while 
the parts dealing with later years are not only unproportionally shorter 
but are also less interesting and less original. When writing about 
Poland after, roughly speaking, 1863 Bruckner is not so much at ease 
as when writing about earlier periods. One feels that he wrote these 
chapters without his habitual zest. They lack his usual brilliancy and 
vivacity of presentation Therefore, while the parts dealing with the 
early years of the century abound in original and stimulating, j^f some- 
times controversial, remarks, the treatment of such later people as 
Wyspiahski or Brzozowski is not only too concise, but (what is worse) 
simply inadequate * 

Finally one must stress one particular feature of the book Bruckner 
not only specialised m Polish literary and cultural history, but was at 
home as well in Russian cultural history. No wonder then that in his 
book he pays special attention to the history of the mutual relations 
of these nations. Thus for readers interested in that history the book 
has a special value, the more so because the author has not only filled it 
with facts about the Polish attitude towards the Russians but also put 
in many interesting details concerning the Russian attitude towards the 
Poles. 
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The text of the book was prepared for publication by Professor Kot 
and Dr. Hulewicz, the latter providing it also with extensive and valuable 
indices. 

WiKTOR WeINTRAUB. 


A Trilogy. Dy Sergiusz Piasecki. 

JaUuszko {The Apple Tree) ; Instytut Literacki, Rome, 1946. 

Spojrze ja w okno {1 look in the Window ) , ibid., 1947. 

Nikt nie da i^am zhawienia [None will give us Salvation) , ibid., 1947. 

In 1938, one year after its appearance in the original Polish, there 
appeared in English The Lover of the Great Bear by a new Polish writer, 
Sergiusz Piasecki, That the book was already then an international 
success may have been due m small measure to the mysterious, romantic 
figure of its author, whom its publication had released from jail ; never- 
theless its literary quality was such that it did seem as though this true- 
to-life tale of the life of smugglers on the Russo-Polish frontier heralded 
the advent of a new recruit to the ranks of the great novelists. 

The publication in Polish of Mr. Piasecki’s latest work, a trilogy of 
the underworld, confirms that impression. Mr. Piasecki is a great writer. 
His new works mark a great step forward both m technique and m style, 
and it is more than ever evident that he is a real master of characterisa- 
tion : he has the ability to make his characters live beings of flesh and 
blood who never fail to carry conviction That he has achieved this 
advance would not be noteworthy had the intervening years been other 
than those of the second World War For a proper appreciation of the 
trilogy it IS necessary to know something of the history of the author 
during those ten years. 

The Lover of the Great Bear was written in prison by a man whom 
circumstances had allowed neither to be educated, nor to educate him- 
self. It was written for the best of all artistic reasons, because it had 
to be. On his release Mr. Piasecki set about making up for lost time. 
He read voraciously, began to study the technique and writmgs of the 
great meters, and he learned to handle the delicate precision tool that 
is the Polish language. (In his youth, Russian had been his language of 
everyday intercourse.) He also stepped into a world new to him, the 
world T?f the “ intelligentsia,” of writers, artists and the cultured, the 
world of the honest and the good, of the very honest and the extremely 
upright. What would have been the effect on his future work had 
Piasecki found these surroundings congenial is an interesting matter 
for speculation ; he soon found, however, himself agreeing with Pascahs 
' saying that he knew the soul of the decent person and that it was dread- 
ful , and he withdrew to an isolated cottage in the forests of Polesie. 

Meanwhile he had finished two further documentary novels, Bogom 
Nocy Rowni and Piaty Etap , describing the life and activities of a spy 
in Soviet Russia, and written from first-hand knowledge. His excursion 
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into the world of the good and honest, however, had aroused in Mr. 
Piasecki the desire to do more than just tell stories. He found himself 
wishing to complete Pascal’s thought, fof he did know the soul of those 
whom the world calls dishonest and refuses to regard as decent. Out 
of this has grown the trilogy which is the subject of this review, the first 
work by Piasecki written not only out of artistic necessity, but also 
with a purpose . • 

The beginning was already there m a short life of Alexander Baran, 
master of the jemmy, filling a few pages of an exercise-book with small, 
cramped manuscript, which now forms the introductorjr chapter to 
Jabiuszko It had been written in prison and never more than just 
begun, because that was all the paper he had 

It was completed under the German Occupation in Poland with all 
the difficulties attendant on work m the Polish Underground. Spojrze 
ja w okno was begun in Poland and finished m Italy ; Nikt me da nam 
zhawiema was written in a Nissen hut in an English camp on a suitcase 
balanced on the author’s knees Under such workmg conditions it is 
inevitable that there should be constructional faults m the trilogy ; but 
they are of secondary importance, and do not m any way detract from 
the quality of the writing The framework of the trilogy is the story of 
three loves : that of Alexander Baran, lone wolf and master of the 
jemmy, for Paulme, calculating daughter of a tyrannical cobbler ; that 
of Azur, whom another author m another settmg would have made '' the 
master crimmal,” for Maria Zapolska, no longer young, daughter of a 
ruined, aristocratic family , and that of the youthful Jas, product of the 
turbulent years of the first World War, for the much older and cultured 
Mana Lobowa. These three tales are woven into a tapestry of the 
underworld in Minsk, as it was in 1918-1919, in which figure '' pro- 
fessionals ” of every branch of the brotherhood, from the humble pick- 
pocket to the confidence trickster who works on a large scale. The 
trilogy is a handbook on the art of living dishonestly 

What impelled the author to write these three books other than the 
fact that he had an unique story to tell ? Piasecki knew the underworld 
at first hand ; he had lived and worked with these thieves and criminals 
whom he describes, and he had had a short illuminating experience of 
what the good and honest were like. The comparison had not favoured 
the latter. Briefly his thesis is this : the professional criminal (nowhere 
does he speak of the pocket-money crimmal who commits occasional 
crimes — ^usually with violence, if he thinks he can do so with impunity) 
is a criminal owing to the faults of society, which in one way or another 
has deprived him of the means of acting otherwise. Among themselves 
professional criminals have a stricter code of ethics and are more honest 
with each other than are the good and honest in theit dealings with their 
fellows. In other words, the outcasts of society, apart from their method 
of earning a living (the only one open to them) are, on the whole, more 
decent and more honest than those who cast them out. As the author 
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says in his preface to JaUuszko : '' I have repeatedly been able to com- 
pare the ethics and laws of the professional thieves with the similar 
concepts of those who are ' ‘ nfechanically ’ honest. Not the form and 
outward semblance, but the essential meaning of those words. These 
compansons have been far from favounng the honest. The thief whom 
fate has thrown out on to the streets, who goes with his cross along that 
path which our laws and disdain have marked out for him, is, if he has 
character, a will of his own and a heart, a man — a man wronged ; on the 
other hand, the honest person who, if he is tested, proves lily-livered, a 
coward, a traitor — he is only ' honest ' because he has not been tested. 
War, loss of liberty, and our struggle for freedom have taught us much, 
and I imagme that now we shall be able to arnve at a deeper and better 
estimate of our fellows ” 

There is nothing immoral in this thesis, as might at first sight appear. 
On the contrary, many of the ways by which in our civilisation we earn 
an “ honest livelihood '' can only be regarded as immoral by the true 
philosopher. Crime is a man-made conception and dishonesty merely 
a matter of degree and kind, and, as Piasecki says * there are worse words 
than fraud, misappropriation, transgression, theft ; for example • traitor, 
informer, sadist, opportunist, coward, tyrant. 

This trilogy, then, has a social purpose, as had the novels of Dickens 
and other great reformers. It is also the work of a great Polish writer, 
and its parts may well one day be considered, as they should be, a classic 
of the underworld. 

M. A. Michael. 


Dmitri Shostakovich — the Man and hts Work, By Ivan Martynov. 

Translated by T. Guralsky ; The Philosophical Library, New 

York, 1947, 

This handsomely bound and beautifully printed volume will do a great 
service to all music lovers who read it, as it throws much light on that 
puzzlmg and apparently contradictory figure which Shostakovich appears 
to be to us in the West. This impression is largely due to the fragmentary 
picture fnost of us have of his work as a whole owing to its somewhat 
limited and unrepresentative presentation to the musical public here. 
Mr. Martynov’s book is of great help towards our seeing it in its true 
perspective because he explains at some length and with great care and 
sympathy, but not without criticism, Shostakovich’s path of develop- 
ment and evolution as an artist. He frequently quotes Shostakovich’s 
own writings in explanation of the ideas underl5dng the more important 
works. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Martynov examines the young and 
spirited artist ” who “ donned a mask of scepticism,” apparently 
deliberately departing from the human element for a world of warped 
and angular imagery.” We get valuable accounts of those bafflmg 
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experiments in opera. The Nose and Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk — so full of 
reckless eccentricities '' and based on '‘unemotional constructivism.” 
But a very different Shostakovich emerges when he blossoms out and 
matures in the Fifth Symphony and afterwards. Very moving and 
revealing is Mr Martynov's interpretation of the^ Seventh (" Leningrad ”) 
S3nnphony, which has been fairly frequently performed in Bntain. 

“ The path of severe and relentless struggle ” against an enemy " fearfully 
limited, deadly mechanistic, souUessly brutal ” — " a vital and artistic 
document of the struggle of a great people ” which won happiness for 
mankind. ^ 

The Eighth Symphony, on the other hand, recalls " the story of those 
inhuman sufferings, to forget which would be treason to the memory of 
those who fought and died in the great cause of liberation; ” while the 
Finale represents " the passionate, deeply human dream of the future 
happiness of mankind for which the peace-loving nations ” strove. Thus 
we see the deeply humanistic roots of the mature Shostakovich, whose 
musical language is at the same time unique and “ individualistic ” 
owing to his great artistry and genius Shostakovich " has revived the 
great humanistic traditions of classicism on a new basis, has created an 
art highly intellectual and yet permeated with human emotion ” He 
philosophises over things which are realities and expresses the “ senti- 
ments and ideas of the new man,” " the grandeur of human nature, the 
most exalted strivings of man,” This is indeed not elementary propa- 
ganda or music with a political content, but the expression of the " human 
and progressive ” in " accord with the great ideas of our times,” from 
which purely aesthetic appraisal cannot be dissociated All this makes 
one want to hear much more of the later Shostakovich. Mr. Martynov 
explains both his debt to the West and his deep roots in Russian and 
Slavonic traditions, which make him an artist with a very wide appeal 
The list of the composer's works and the Index are extremely welcome 
additions, and the translator is to be complimented on his successful 
mastery of what must have been an extremely difficult task, for the 
English text reads well. 

Reginald de Bray. 


A Century of Czech and Slovak Poetry, Selected and translated ^th an 
introduction, by Paul Selver , The New Europe PublishiiJg Co., 
Ltd., and the Prague Press, Ltd., pp. 211. 

Paul Selver, the well-known authority on Czech and Slovak litera- 
ture, has given us more than our money's worth. This little volume 
contains not merely " a century of Czech and Slovak poetry ” : it holds 
the cream of all Czech and Slovak poetry from the Revival to the present 
day, includmg the work of Machar (d. 1942) and Bezruc, whose eightieth 
birthday was celebrated by Czechs last year. 

More than this, Mr. Selver has given us a remarkably comprehensive 
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outline of Czech and Slovak literature in a sixty-page mtroduction. This 
little volume appears at a time when more and more people are taking 
an mterest in the ‘‘ Heart of- Europe — Slavdom s western outpost. 

Translation of Czech and Slovak verse is beset with difficulty for an 
English translator. Do^ poetic styles get more and more remote from 
each other with geographical distance ^ If so, the work of the translator 
must increase as the square of the distance. Czech and Slovak verse 
is highly stylised and often lull of archaisms. Mr. Selver renders such 
archaisms frequently by correspondmg terms in English. Yet bane , 
“ baleful “ grin'dlmg “ meseems '' occasionally make awkward read- 
ing. Som^ of his rendermgs sound commonplace and stereotyped. ' ' The 
ditties of herdsmen ” (p. 115) and " beneath grey vaultage of branches ” 
are not particularly happy rendermgs. The translator frequently twists 
English syntax to gam a rhyme, though I think most people would prefer 
to scrap the rhyme in order to preserve syntax. Lines laboured with 
archaisms and having their verbs at the end make heavy reading and 
put a strain on the reader 

A most valuable documentary work which should find a place on 
every literary bookshelf. 

S. E. Mann. 
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